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exigencies of the case induced him to prefix a few paragraphs of 
a local and controversial nature, having no immediate bearing on 
the question under discussion. ‘These have been omitted, as not 
falling within the plan and direct object of the Biblical Reposito- 
ry. The work was first published in July, 1830. Epiror. 


Critica, ExaminaTIon or THE Reapines 1n 1 Tim. III. 16. 


SECTION I. 
Introductory Remarks. 


Tue passage, to the examination of which the following pages 
are devoted, has ever been regarded as one of the most interest- 
ing and beautiful to be met with in the New Testament. While 
the truths which it predicates are confessedly of the highest im- 
portance, and justly entitle it to a prominent place in the minds 
of all who receive the Christian revelation, the language in which 
they are announced is so measured and terse, that the place has 
been considered by some as exhibiting a stanza of one of the 
primitive hymns. Divided into lines, according to the several 
propositions of which it consists, it appears thus : 

Oe0¢ 
Epaveonon év oagxi, 
EdenawOn Ev mvEevpare 
agen ayyéhoss, 
Exnovyon ev &veorv, 
EncotevOn év noon, 
avelngon év 06&y. 

God 
Was manifested in the flesh, 
Justified in the spirit, 
Seen by the angels, 
Proclaimed among the heathen, 
Believed on in the world, 
Received up into glory. 


Considering the circumstances, that Timothy was resident at 
Ephesus at the time the epistle was addressed to him; that this 
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city was celebrated for the number of its pillars and inscriptions; 
and that the apostle had just represented the Christian church 
as the column and basis of the truth, nothing can be more natu- 
ral than the supposition, that he continues the figure in the 16th 
verse, and represents the sum and substance of the gospel as an 
inscription engraven on that pillar for the purpose of luminous 
exhibition to the world. Not only was it common in ancient 
times to transmit histories and laws in this way to posterity, but 
the principles of science and precepts of primary utility in the 
government of human life were thus inscribed on columns, that 
they might be read by those who passed by, and be a 
for the benefit of future ages. 

Precisely such a purpose has the apostolic inscription sefved 
for the long period of seventeen centuries. It has held forth to 
the view of all, the grand fundamental principles of the Chris- 
tian belief—-the humiliation, triumph, and exaltation of the 
Messiah, and the early and speedy extension of his kingdom in 
the world. Like other monuments of antiquity, however, it has 
not altogether escaped the mutilating hand of time, and the ini- 
tial word has not a little exercised the ingenuity and skill of such 
as have addicted themselves to the study of sacred criticism. 
While the great body of critics and general readers have follow- 
ed the reading of the Textus Receptus, according to which 
the pre-existence and divinity of the Son of God are distinctly 
taught, there have been, and still are, those who have called in 
question the genuineness of that reading, and either follow the 
Latin Vulgate, which refers all the predicates to the antecedent 
word sacramentum or “mystery,” or render the passage, “ He 
who was manifested in the flesh was justified,” ete. This last 
is the ree eae usually adopted by the Socinians, and is the 
rendering of ‘their “Improved Version,” principally edited by 
the late Mr Belsham. 

The fact that a discrepancy of reading exists in some of the 
documents in which the passage is contained, has long been 
acknowledged. One of the first who called the attention of 
the public to it was Erasmus, who, though compelled by a just 
principle of criticism to insert @eo¢ in his editions of the Greek 
N. T. and frame his Latin translation accordingly, nevertheless 
gives us clearly to understand in his notes, that he regarded it 
as suspected, and as foisted into the text in opposition to the 
Arians. On the same side followed Crellius, Grotius, Clarke, 
and others, whose hostility to this reading was distinctly avowed, 
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without any thing like an effectual attempt to make good their 
point. Dr Clarke, in his Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, 
after adverting to the controversy, adds: “ But it is in reality 
of no great importance ; for the sense is evident, that That Per- 
son was manifest in the flesh, whom St. John, in the beginning 
of his gospel, styles @s0g.” 

When we take into consideration the intimacy which subsist- 
ed between the last mentioned writer and Sir Isaac Newton, it 
will be easy to account for the circumstance that this, among 
other points of theological research, attracted the notice and 
occupied the attention of our great philosopher. Having, as he 
imagined, discovered the real source of the interpolation in 1] 
John 5: 7, and pursued his inquiries to some considerable 
length, and finding that the views which he had adopted were 
borne out by very strong evidence, derived from Greek MSS. 
the ancient versions, Fathers, etc. he proceeded to institute a 
similar investigation of the passage now under consideration ; 
the result of which was a conviction that it also had been tam- 
pered with, and that the true reading is that preserved in the 
Latin Vulgate. His remarks on both passages compose one 
continued discourse ; but, though drawn up in the epistolary 
form, they do not appear to have been addressed to any par- 
ticular person. A copy having been sent to Locke, was for- 
warded by him to M. Le Clerc, by whom it was deposited in 
the library of the Remonstrants in Amsterdam, where it is still 
preserved. From this copy an edition was published in Lon- 
don, 1754, 12mo, under the title of “Two Letters from Sir 
Isaac Newton to M. Le Clerc, upon the Reading of the Greek 
Text 1 Jobn 5: 7, and 1 Tim. 3: 16.” That they were not ad- 
dressed to Le Clerc is obvious from his own statement, contain- 
ed in his epistle prefixed to Kuster’s edition of Mill’s Greek 
Testament, in which he positively avows that he was ignorant 
of the author.* In the title-page, the tract is stated to have 


* “Hist penes me elegans Dissertatio Anglica, quae a quo scrip- 
ta nescio, sed est a Joanne Lockio, viro clarissimo, olim ad me 
transmissa, in qua defenditur lectio vulgatae quod.” Why Le Clerc 
was kept in ignorance, the reader will learn from the following 
circumstances. 

In Lord King’s Life, are three letters from Sir Isaac Newton to 
Locke, in which reference is made to his papers, containing the 
dissertations on 1 John 5: '7, and 1 Tim. 3: 16; and some further 
light is thrown on the subject by a few extracts from Le Clerc, fur- 
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been taken from authentic “ MSS.” but in the advertisement 
it is acknowledged that there was only one, which it appears, 


nished by Dr. Rees, whose remarks Lord King has inserted, pp. 
227—233. From the whole it appears, that Sir Isaac was desirous 
of having the work first published in French, and, if it met with 
the approbation of biblical critics abroad, that it should afterwards 
appear in England. ‘The papers were communicated to Locke in 
the strictest confidence. The author, it is said, with his character- 
istic timidity, shrunk from the responsibility of sending them forth 
to the public with the sanction of his name; and as Locke was at 
the time meditating a voyage to Holland, his purpose was that he 
should take the papers with him, and through the medium of some 
literary acquaintance procure the translation and publication of 
them. 

Mr Locke, having postponed or abandoned his design of revisit- 
ing Holland, forwarded the papers to his friend Le Clerc, with in- 
structions to have them translated and published. Sir Isaac New- 
ton was not apprised of this circumstance, but knowing that Mr 
Locke had not quitted England, concluded that they were still in 
his possession. In the second letter, written fifteen months after 
the first, he expresses his regret at learning that this was not the 
case, and entreats Mr Locke to countermand the translation, it 
being his design to suppress the work. “‘ Let me entreat you,” he 
writes, “to stop their translation and impression so soon as you 
can, for I design to suppress them.” In the third letter, written 
three months later, he says, he was “glad the edition was stopped.” 

This change on the part of the illustrious author, Dr Rees as- 
cribes to his wish not to “ expose himself to the scoffs or the cen- 
sures of the theological bigots of the age, who were either incompe- 
tent or indisposed to appreciate the value of his labours.” From 
the concluding observation of the same writer, it appears Sir Isaac 
would have had little chance of meeting with a better reception 
had he lived and published his work at a more recent period; it 
being very charitably hinted that no person holding the theological 
creed of Bishop Horsely, would be candid or honest enough to tell 
the world what is the real state of the copies found in the collection 
of the Newton MSS. at Lord Portsmouth’s, at Hurstborne. Re- 
ferring to these copies, he says, “ but whether in a perfect state, or 
not, cannot be ascertained until that collection shall have been ex- 
amined by somé competent person, less influenced by theological and 
ecclesiastical biasses than the learned and Right Reverend editor of 
Sir Isaac Newton’s works.” 

That several manuscript copies of the Dissertation are in exis- 
tence, there can be little doubt. Mr Berriman took a copy of that 
part relating to 1 Tim. 3: 16, which is still preserved in Sion Col- 
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was not only defective at the beginning and end, but otherwise 
erroneous in many places. An entire MS. having been found 
in the author’s hand-writing, in the possession of the Rev. Dr 
Ekens, Dean of Carlisle, it was inserted, with a lew accom- 
panying notes, by Bishop Horsley, in the fifth volume of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s works, published by that prelate in 1785. From 
this edition a reprint, just issued by the Socinians, is taken. 

In contemplation of the extreme accuracy of those habits of 
investigation which Sir Isaac Newton must necessarily have cul- 
tivated when engaged in mathematical studies, and the unweari- 
ed patience which he must have exercised in his successful en- 
deavours to account for some of the more perplexing phenom- 
ena of the universe, the mind is filled with surprise at the dis- 
covery of the very unphilosophical mode of procedure display- 
ed in his treatment of the subject before us. So marked indeed 
is the difference between this effort and those which he put forth 
in his scientific discoveries, that we are almost tempted to give 
a reluctant acquiescence to the assertion of Chevalier Ramsay, 
that he was bon géometricien, mais nullement metaphysicien. 
Instead of collecting acknowledged and well-authenticated facts, 
and laying them as the basis of his reasoning, according to the 
approved principles of the inductive philosophy, he first of all 
brings a sweeping charge of corruption against the Greek text; 
and when pressed by the testimony of the earlier Fathers, he 
proceeds in like manner to charge their text with corruption. 
He then produces a witness whose testimony he is obliged to 
help out with hypothesis and conjecture, and calls in another 
between whose testimony and that of the preceding there is a 
manifest discrepancy ; after which he endeavours to get rid of 
a counter-testimony by the unauthorized assertion that it is irca- 
ical, abusive, and fabricated with a view to deceive. 

The strong hold in which he takes his position, is the account 
of the banishment of Macedonius, bishop of ;Constantinople, 
at the beginning of the sixth century, as given in the Breviary 
of Liberatus, archdeacon of Carthage, in the former half of 
the same century. In the nineteenth chapter, Liberatus writes 
as follows: Hoc tempore Macedonius Constantinopolitanus 


lege Library, accompanied with several interesting notices, among 
which I have had the satisfaction of finding a distinct recognition 
of the glaring inconsistency existing between the two parts of the 
work, to which reference will be made in the’succeeding pages. 
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Episcopus ab Imperatore Anastasio dicitur expulsus, tanquam 
Evangelia falsaret, et maxime illud Apostoli dictum, quia ap- 
paruit in carne, justificatum in spiritu. Hunc enim mutasse, ubi 
habet qui. ... hoc est... . monosyllabum Graecum, litera mu- 
tata in... . vertisse et fecisse...id est, ut esset Deus, ap- 
paruit per carnem. Tanguam Nestorianus ergo culpatus ex- 
pellitur per Severum Monachum. 

On this statement we offer the following remarks. 

1. That Liberatus did not write from his own personal know- 
ledge, but merely collected his materials from Greek records 
and traditionary reports. 

2. It does not appear that the account of this alleged cor- 
ruption was founded on any thing beyond bare report—Mace- 
donius dicitur expulsus tanquam falsaret Evangelia, et maxime, 
etc.—‘* Macedonius ts said to have been banished as a falsary 
of the gospels, and especially of that passage of the apostle,” 
etc. 

3. The state in which the text of Liberatus has come down 
to us, renders it next to impossible to exactly ascertain what 
sense it was intended to convey. The first editions of his Bre- 
viary were printed without the Greek, either because it was not 
inserted in the MS. or because the printers wanted type in 
which to express it. In the edition published by Surius, in his 
Collection of the Councils, 1567, and the subsequent editions, 
the lacunae are supplied thus: ubi habet 0s, hoc est qui, mono- 
syllabum Graecum litera mutata o in w vertisse et fectsse ws, id 
est, ut esset, Deus apparuit per carnem. According to this, the 
change is not from 6¢ to Gésds, but from 6¢ to ws, and con- 
sequently no suspicion whatever is thereby thrown on the com- 
mon reading. All that the alteration will amount to is, the 
qualification of @zog, as was frequently done in the Nestorian 
controversy, by placing before it the adverb ws, thus brought 
out of 69, which, according to Liberatus, must also have been 
in the text. 

Another edition, however, of the story is thus given by Hinc- 
marus, Archbishop of Rheims, in his Opusculum, Lv. cap. xvii. 
“‘ Quidam ipsas Scripturas verbis illicitis imposturaverunt ; sicut 
Macedonius Constantinopolitanus episcopus, qui ab Anastasio 
Imperatore, ideo a civitate expulsus legitur, quoniam falsavit 
evangelia; et illum apostoli locum, quod apparuit in carne, jus- 
tificatum est in spiritu, per cognationem Graecarum literarum O 
et © hoc modo mutando falsavit. Ubi enim habuit quz, hoc est 
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OC, monosyllabum Graecum, litera mutata O in 9, mutavit, et 
fecit OC, id est, ut esset, Deus apparuit per carnem ; quaprop- 
ter tanquam Nestorianus fuit expulsus.” Here it is roundly 
and positively asserted, that the change was from OC to OC, 
the abbreviated form of EOC, which statement, if it rested on 
better authority, might deserve attention ; but Hincmarus flour- 
ished upwards of three hundred years after the time at which 
the corruption is said to have been effected, and does not ap- 
pear to have had access to any other source of information than 
Liberatus, out of whose Breviary, indeed, Sir Isaac Newton 
acknowledges the relation to have been taken taken. 

4. The assertion, that, on account of the interpolation thus 
introduced, Macedonius was banished as a JVestorian, throws 
discredit on the whole narrative. If he had changed 9C into 
OC, there might have been some slight ground for branding 
him with the design of favouring that heresy ; but, if he really 
found OC in the text, and altered it to OC, he could not have 
more directly opposed the tenet of the Nestorians, that it was 
not God but Christ who became incarnate, suffered, died, rose, 
and ascended into heaven. ‘This inference is so obvious, that, 
in order to evade its force, Sir Isaac is obliged to put an unnat- 
ural construction on the words, and affirm, that the enemies of 
Macedonius “accounted it Nestorianism, though it was not re- 
ally so.”* Sensible of the insecurity of his ground, he pro- 
ceeds to write, that ‘ whilst he is said to be banished asa Nes- 
torian for this, without explaining what is here meant by a Nes- 
torian, it looks like a trickish way of speaking, used by his 
friends to ridicule the proceedings against him as inconsistent ; 
perhaps to invert the crime of falsation; as if a Nestorian 
would rather change 9C into O.”7 To such shifts is this au- 
thor reduced by the pressing difficulty which he found thrown 
in his way, by the simple language of the history on which his 
hypothesis is built ! 

5. Supposing it to be a fact that Macedonius actually did 
change OC into OC in some copy that came into his hands, it 
by no means follows that he “was the man that first began to 
alter the sacred text.”t He might only make the alteration in 
order to render the copy conformable to the reading of the 
Greek Vulgate, which exhibited @eog; in which case he did 
_no more than. others, in like circumstances, have done in cor- 


* Page 85. + Ibid. t Page 80. 
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recting or amending the text according to acknowledged critical 
principles. If Macedonius is to be reprobated as a corrupter of 
Scripture, because he endeavoured to maintain the purity of the 
divine text, in what light are we to consider Griesbach, Knapp, 
and others in our own day, who scruple not to introduce nume- 
rous alterations, and that not merely into a few, but into thou- 
sands of copies ? 

6. That @edg was in the text long before the time of Mace- 
donius, is certain from the citations and reasonings of many of 
the ancient Greek Fathers, whose testimonies will be adduced 
in the sequel. It is maintained, indeed, by our author, that 
“all the churches for the first four or five hundred years read : 
Great is the mystery of godliness, which was manifested in 
the flesh,” and the same thing has been repeatedly advanced 
since his day ; but Dr Burton has shown, that no Latin Father 
of the three first centuries quotes the text at all; and that in 
no single instance do the comments of the ancient Greek 
Fathers lead to the conclusion that they read 6¢ or 6, and not 
Oe09.* 

When Sir Isaac affirms, p. 65, that the early “ writers, as 
often as they have any occasion to cite the reading then in use, 
discover that it was 0,” it must be noticed, that those whom he 
proceeds to mention were Latin Fathers; and all that can 
legitimately be deduced from their testimony is, that the text 
of their Latin version read quod. Not one of them quotes the 
Greek, and tells us that it reads 0, or ever reasons from it on 
the ground of that being the reading. Nor should this excite 
the least surprise. The Greek language was only very partially 
known in the Western Church. About the end of the fourth 
century, Anastasius, bishop of Rome, did not know that such 
a man as Origen had ever lived; and, about thirty years later, 
when Coelestinus, bishop of the same see, received a Greek 
epistle from the Patriarch of Constantinople, he was obliged to 
apply to Cassian for a translation of it. Under such circum- 
stances, it would be unreasonable to expect quotations from the 
original text. 

Nor is any weight to be attached to the passages adduc- 
ed from Nestorius and Cassian; it being a fact that, in the 
original Homily of Nestorius, published with the works of 


* “Testimony of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the Divinity of 
Christ,” p. 144, a work replete with information on the subject. 
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Marius Mercator in 1673, the reading is not 0 épavs oan, 
but simply éqaveow tn, entiont either noun or pronoun | im= 
mediately connected with it. The words are: To 70 év ty 
Moogle, got, even Dev éh MVEL MOTOS EOTLY dyiou, nara OvmaLo- 
curny 10 nhaoGer avénhacev. "Lpaveowdn yao, poly, év owoxi, 
EOinatwOn ev nvevuate. It is true, the antecedent here is neu- 
ter, but this is solely owing to its being such in Matthew 1: 20, 
whence the quotation is made. Sir Isaac was, therefore, com- 
pletely mistaken, when he supposed that because Arnobius Jun- 
ior, who cites Nestorius, has ‘* hoc quod manifestatum” in his 
Latin, Nestorius must have used the words 0 épaveowO7. In 
the work of Cyril against Nestorius, printed at Rome 1607, 
the passage is also quoted exactly as it is here exhibited. Lib. 
IV. cap. iii. 

The passage from Cassian’s work, de Incarnatione Domin, 
is equally insufficient to prove that he read 6 in his Greek 
Copy 5 for his work was not written in Greek, as Sir Isaac con- 
jectures, but, as ecclesiastical historians aie and the style 
clearly shows, in Latin. Had Cassian quoted the original, or 
in the most distant manner hinted, that he had the original be- 
fore him when making the quotation, there might have been 
some ground for the inference attempted to be drawn from the 
passage ; but it is servilely made from the Latin Vulgate, and 
can only prove what was the reading of that version. The 
whole 5th chapter, however, of the fifth book of Cassian 
proves, that, though he made use of this reading, he was not 
unacquainted with that of 60g. After quoting it according 
to the Vulgate, he asks: ‘* Quod ergo magnum illud est sacra- 
mentum, quod manifestatum est in carne? Deus scilicet natus 
e carne, Deus visus in corpore. ‘Qui utique sicut palam est 
manifestatus in carne ita palam est assumptus in gloria.”* 

Considerable stress is laid on the manner in which the text is 
referred to by Cyril; but, as it will be presently shown, @ed¢ is 
repeatedly used by that Father; and the dispute between him 
and Nestorius not being whether Christ was God, for this Nes- 
torius never denied, but merely referring to the nature and mode 
of the incarnation, it cannot be matter of surprise, that, in ex- 
plaining his views, Cyril should sometimes advert to the passage 
without quoting it literally, and occasionally throw in the 
gloss: touréore Xovorov, just as Chrysostom uses tourgo- 


* Simler’s Edition, Tiguri, 1571. fol. p. 33. b. 
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tw 6 Anproveyos. Having done this, he was obliged to employ 
the pronoun 6¢, and read 0¢ épavegwn, though he never meant 
to say, that this was actually the reading of the original. 

Before proceeding to a critical investigation of the various 
readings of this important text, in the course of which every 
thing adduced by Sir Isaac in reference to the MSS. and ver- 
sions will meet with due attention, it may be proper to make 
one or two observations on the twenty-fourth paragraph of his 
work, in which he sums up his remarks. 

“The difference,” he says, “ between the Greek and the an- 
cient versions puts it past dispute, that either the Greeks have 
corrupted their manuscripts, or the Latins, Syrians, and Ethi- 
opians, their versions.” If by corruption it be meant, that one 
or other of the three different readings cannot be the true one, 
nothing is more certain; but the language is stronger than the 
circumstances of the case will justify. The discrepancy in 
question may, like many others, both in the original and the 
versions, have been the mere effect of inadvertence. It was 
therefore altogether unwarrantable to use the word in the sense 
of wilful falsification, which Sir Isaac does throughout his book, 
without so much as a single palliation suggested by the spirit of 
charity. 

That “ it is more reasonable to lay the fault upon the Greeks 
than upon the other three,” he determines by the following con- 
siderations. 

1. “It was easier for one nation to do it than for three to 
conspire.” Here it is assumed that the whole Greek nation 
did at least receive the interpolation by joint and unanimous 
concert. Can any thing be less probable? Whatever might 
be the influence of the ruling or orthodox party, is it to be sup- 
posed that there were none whose hostility to the views of that 
party would keep them ever on the alert, and who would be 
forward to detect and expose any such corruption introduced 
to support the catholic faith ? 

2. “Tt was easier to change a letter or two in the Greek, 
than six words in the Latin.” This is undoubtedly true; but 
it is not to the point. On the supposition that the alteration 
took place in the Latin, it did not consist in the change of six 
words, but only of six terminations ; and if it be admitted that 
the Latin translator mistook one or two Greek letters, or the 
rendering of the Syriac version in reference to Geos, and 
adopted the neuter pronoun quod instead of it, this will account 
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for the whole extent of the discrepancy, as all the terminations 
would be neuter of course. 

3. “In the Greek the sense is obscure; in the versions, 
clear.” For this very reason, if any authority is due to the 
canon of Griesbach, we ought to adhere to the Greek, and re- 
ject the rendering of the versions. “ Difficilior et obscurvor 
lectio anteponenda est ei, in qua omnia tam plana sunt et extri- 
cata, ut librarius quisque facile intelligere ea potuerit.”* ‘This 
canon, which has approved itself to the best critics, is founded 
on the obvious principle, that no transcriber would designedly 
change a clear reading into one that was obscure. 

4, “Jt was agreeable to the interests of the Greeks to make 
the change, but against the interest of the other nations to do 
it; and men are never false to their interest.” What national 
interest could there possibly be in one of the readings more 
than in the others? Were the Greeks alone orthodox, and the 
Latins, Syrians, Ethiopians, ete. heterodox ? Would it not 
have been as much for the interest of the Latin church to 
change quod into Deus, as for that of the Greeks to change 
6¢ into Geog? Yet they were not, and have never been guilty 
of such temerity, how much soever such an alteration might 
have gone to support the orthodox doctrine ; just as, on the 
other hand, the Greeks, how agreeable soever it might have 
been to their interest, never ventured to insert the testimony of 
the heavenly witnesses into their copies of the Greek text. 

5. ‘The Greek reading was unknown in the times of the Ari- 
an controversy; but that of the versions was then in use amongst 
both Greeks and Latins.” The former position is a mere as- 
sertion without any proof. It may have been known, and yet 
not used by the orthodox, just as there are other passages, 
both of the Old and New Testament, exhibiting no variety of 
reading, which are now considered clearly to teach the doctrine 
of our Lord’s divinity, but to which they have not made any 
allusion. Strictly speaking, however, the passage did not be- 
long to the controversy, inasmuch as the dispute was not, wheth- 
er Christ was called @e0¢ in the Scriptures, but whether he was 
Guoovotog tp matei? The former the Arians admitted ; the 
latter they denied. 

With respect to the reading of the versions, it must have 
been known to those by whom these versions were read ; but 
this circumstance does not in the least affect the question, so 
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far as the Greeks are concerned. They had nothing to do 
with the versions ; and it cannot be proved that ever they re- 
ceived and argued from 6¢ or 0, which the reading of the ver- 
sions has been supposed to support. 

6. “Some Greek manuscripts render the Greek reading 
dubious ; but those of the versions hitherto collated agree. 
There are no signs of corruption in the versions hitherto dis- 
covered ; but in the Greek we have showed you particularly 
when, on what occasion, and by whom the text was corrupted.” 
It has not yet been admitted among the canons of criticism, 
that one or two various readings are sufficient to render sus- 
pected or dubious any word or passage of an ancient author. 
They ought to excite attention, and lead to investigation ; 
their evidence should be weighed, and all the circumstances 
of the particular text impartially considered ; but it is very pos- 
sible that the received reading may remain unshaken, notwith- 
standing the combination and agreement of all the witnesses 
that may thus be brought to appear against it. Nor can any 
thing be more uncritical than to affirm, that, because all the 
manuscripts of some of the versions bear them out in support- 
ing some common reading, which may have the sanction of one 
or two Greek manuscripts, it it is therefore necessarily and in- 
controvertibly true. What diversity of reading, for instance, is 
there in the MSS. of the Syriac, Arabic, Vulgate, and Armen- 
ian versions, all of which support mov, which is found also in 
the uncial manuscripts A, B, C, F, G, and in several of the 
cursive, Gal.4: 15? Yet biblical critics do not feel themselves 
warranted to reject the received reading z/s, and supply its 
place with nov. 

To the specific charge of corruption it is not necessary to 
recur, after what has already been adduced on that subject. 


In concluding this section, we cannot refrain from observ- 
ing how singularly inconsistent the two parts of Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s treatise are with each other. In reference to 1 John 5: 7, 
Greek evidence occupies the most prominent place ; in regard 
to 1 Tim. 3: 16, it almost goes for nothing. In the former 
case the whole range of manuscript authority is canvassed, 
and principally because the passage is “ against the authority of 
all the Greek manuscripts,” it is rejected ; in the latter, all that 
is said is, that “there are some ancient Greek manuscripts 
which read 0, and others 6¢,” without any reference to the 
number or character of such as read Geog. In the former, the 
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old Latin version is run down, as having been “ so generally 
corrected that it is nowhere to be found sincere ;” in the latter, 
“ Jerome’s manuscripts gave him no occasion to correct the old 
vulgar Latin in this place.” ‘The Slavonic and Arabic concur 
in the omission of the heavenly witnesses, and are therefore 
particularly specified ; but though they both support the reading 
G0, little notice is taken of them under that head. In short, 
most of the arguments which are employed to prove a corrup- 
tionin the one passage, will, if applied to the other, go far to- 
wards maintaining its integrity. 


SECTION II. 


External Evidence. 


Tue subject under investigation, like others of a similar na- 
ture, must be decided on grounds purely critical. Appropriate 
evidence respecting the various readings ought to be the object 
of diligent and impartial research ; and having obtained this 
evidence, the only course that remains to be pursued is, to 
weigh its different bearings, and acquiesce in the reading which 
is best supported, irrespective of the place it may hitherto have 
occupied, either in, or extraneous to the printed text, and with- 
out regard to the extent to which it may affect or modify the 
peculiar opinions we have been accustomed to entertain. ‘The 
arguments by which the goodness of a reading is to be deter- 
mined, are either external or internal. ‘The former embrace 
whatever can be collected from our stock of critical materials 
under the head of Manuscripts, Versions, and Fathers; the 
latter, certain circumstances connected with the passage in 
which the reading is found, such as the genius and scope of the 
writer, the subject and strain of his discourse, and the grammat- 
ical forms in which it is expressed. ‘The one class is purely 
historical ; the other, grammatical and exegetical. 

Disregarding the opinions of Semler and Bentley, the former 
of whom proposed to omit the text altogether, and the latter, 
in equal violation of one of the fundamental principles of sacred 
criticism, to change @s0¢ épaveguOn into Xgvotos EFavatwdn, 
we shall confine our investigation to the three actual varieties of 
reading to which importance is attached in the controversy. 
These varieties may be thus exhibited : 
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6EOC 
‘oct Epaveowdn év ouoxl. 
‘O 


GOD 
WH o| was manifested in the flesh. 
WHICH 
We have here assigned the first place to @s0s, because it is 
the reading of the Textus Receptus, and of every critical edi- 
‘tion of the Greek N. T. that of Griesbach and one or two of 
minor note excepted ; the second to 0¢, because it has been 
received into the text by that critic; and the last to 0, as that 
which possesses fewest claims to our attention. For the sake 
of convenience, however, it will be proper, in conducting our 
inquiry, to reverse this order, and begin with the last of these 
readings. 


A. The Reading ‘O, WHICH. 


J. Manuscrier Autuority. The only MS. that has been 
adduced in support of this reading is the Codex Claromon- 
tanus, formerly in the possession of Beza, but now preserved 
in the library of the King of France, where it bears the num- 
107 ;—formerly it was noted 2245. It is marked D in the 
critical editions, but is carefully to be distinguished from the 
Codex Bezae, or Cantabrigiensis, which is also marked D, but 
only contains the Gospels and Acts. Its age cannot be exactly 
ascertained, but it is supposed to have been written, not earlier 
than the sixth, and not later than the eighth century. At pres- 
ent this Codex certainly reads @C, the abbreviated form of 
@EOC. This Wetstein acknowledges, but maintains that it 
reads ‘O a prima manu, and wonders that Beza should not have 
observed it. Woide, however, an able judge of such matters, 
who afterwards most carefully examined the MS. declares that 
itis not the whole, but only part of @C, that is from a later 
hand. Most of the circle in the Theta, and the stroke of abbre- 
viation above the word, have been freshened with black ink ; 
but the horizontal stroke within the theta has not been re-writ- 
ten, but remains, with the rest of the letter, pale and unaltered. 
There is, therefore, palaeographical ground for concluding that 
the original reading of this MS. was OC and not O. To evade 
the force of Woide’s remarks, Griesbach is obliged to have re- 
course to a most complicated system of correction, according 
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to which not fewer than five different hands have touched and 
improved upon the MS. yet he éannot but admit that his cor- 
rector C, to whom he attributes the alteration in this place, and 
whom he will not allow to have lived earlier than the tenth centu- 
ry, most certainly read not 0 but @e0¢ in the MS. according to 
which he made the correction.* What strengthens the conclu- 
sion that such was the genuine reading of the Codex D, is the 
circumstance that Beza collated it for his celebrated edition of 
the Greek N.T. and in his note on the passage he expressly: 
states: “Vetus interpres pro Geog legit 0, ut qui converterit, 
quod manifestatum est in carne, quod et ipsum tamen ad Chris- 
tum commodissime aptari potest—Verum repugnant PERPETUO 
consensu oMNeEs Graeci codices.” Such an assertion he never 
could have made, if the text before him had exhibited 0, or if 
he had found that reading in any of the MSS. to which, either 
directly or indirectly, he had access. 

In the opinion expressed by Woide, both Michaelis and Mat- 
thaei concur. The former, after giving the communication of 
that writer, declares, “‘ Under these circumstances it is impossi- 
ble, for me at least, to doubt that Geog, 1 Tim. 3: 16, which 
is of such great importance in divinity, and which Wetstein has 
disputed, is the true and genuine reading. Mr. Woide has 
appended to his letter, which I have seen, a fac-simile of @C 
in the Codex Claromontanus, which I cannot present to my 
readers witliout a copper-plate, but which excites my great as- 
tonishment, that Wetstein could write 0 a prima manu, since 
the ancient faded Sigma is exhibited to the eye.” t 

Granting, however, that this Codex did originally read 0, 
may it not be justly questioned, whether its character as a Graeco- 
latinus should not make us hesitate in receiving any peculiar 
readings which it may have in common with the Latin version? 
Though Wetstein may have gone too far in asserting, “ fre- 
quentissime textum Graecum ad Latinam, seu Italam, versionem 
corrupit,” etc. as Semler has clearly proved,f still there are 
many instances of agreement in readings characteristically occi- 
dental, of which this may be one. That it was written in the West 
of Europe is evident, not only from the circumstance that the 
Greek letters betray a Latin Librarius, but also from the posi- 


* Symbolae Criticae, Vol. IT. p. 76. 
t Orient. und Exeget. Biblioth. Theil vii. p. 141. 
t Hermeneutische Vorbereitung, Stiick iv. pp. 8—61. 
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tion of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which is placed after the 
other books, agreeably to the custom of the Roman church, by 
which that Epistle was, for a considerable time, rejected. The 
opinion of Professor Schmidt, of Giessen, deserves attention : 
“1 Tim. 3: 16, 0 épavegaOn is entirely occidental. The pas- 
sage is not found at all in the more early writers of the Western 
church; but it frequently occurs after the third century, and all 
the Latin Fathers, as well as the manuscripts of the Latin ver- 
-sion, have this reading, which is still preserved in the Vulgate. 
It cannot, therefore, be doubted that it was peculiar to the old 
Latin version, and is indebted to it for its authority; for it 
must ever remain uncertain whether it originated in Greek MSS. 
at all, or whether the author of this version had merely some copy 
before him in which the last letter of the word OC was faded.”* 

Il. Versions. Of these, the tala, Vulgate, Peshito Syri- 
ac, Ethiopic, Armenian, Coptic, Sahidic, and the Arabic of 
Erpenius, have been adduced in support of this reading. Let 
us examine them in order. 

1. In the Jtala and Vulgate the passage is rendered: “Et 
manifeste magnum est pietatis sacramentum, quop manifesta- 
tum est in carne, justificatum,” ete. At what time the old Latin 
version, supposed to be that which Augustin calls Itala, was 
made, cannot be determined; but it is generally thought it was 
in some part of the second century. While there were many 
Latin translations in use, this was preferred, as uniting with per- 
spicuity of meaning a more close adherence to the words of the 
original. Whether the revision undertaken by Jerome, the 
fruits of which we have in part in the Modern Vulgate, was 
confined to the Gospels, or extended to the whole New Testa- 
ment, has been disputed ; but till it can be satisfactorily proved 
that 1 Tim. 3: 16, was included in his revision, it would be un- 
fair to conclude that the Greek MSS. which he used, read 0 and 
not 6¢ or Geog. And even supposing it to be a fact, that the 
passage was subject to his revision, is there not reason to be- 
lieve, that though he found 0¢ or @eo¢ in his Greek MSS. yet 
he did not venture to change the Latin reading, it being one of 
the principles on which he proceeded, not to adopt what was 
too much at variance with the Latin text? + On the limitations 


* Ktitische Geschichte, II. Abtheil. p. 107. 


+“ Codicum Graecorum emendata collatione, sed veterum, nec qui 
multum a lectionis latinae consuetudine discreparent.” Ep.ad Damas. 
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under which he laboured, Leander Van Ess makes the follow- 
ing remark in his Pragmatico-critical History of the Vulgate—a 
work of singular utility in the study of this ancient version. 
“‘ His liberty, and the knowledge which he possessed of the 
principles of criticism, were so restrained by the chains put upon 
him by the spirit of the age in which he lived, that he was only 
able to revise and correct the New Testament, how ready soev- 
er he would have been to perform the task in a better, more 
critical, more faithful, and more perfect manner, for which he 
was sufficiently qualified, and possessed all the necessary critical 
materials.” p. 103. 

As bearing still more directly on the subject in hand, the que- 
ries and observations of the celebrated Porson are deserving of 
serious attention. ‘* Does the Vulgate always closely follow the 
Greek, particularly in scrupulously guarding against interpola- 
tions >—But, allowing that this verse* had been extant in the 
Vulgate even from the end of the second century, and without 
any of these suspicious appearances, is the merit of this version 
so high as to ratify and render genuine every word and sentence 
in which its MSS. conspire? Was it in no place corrupted in 
the days of Tertullian and Cyprian? If we are certain of any 
reading having constantly kept its place in the Latin copies,’we 
are certain that they never read otherwise than quop in 1 Tim. 
3: 16, instead of peus. You, Sir, will probably defend the 
latter reading; nor shall I dispute it. But if we take the liberty 
of rejecting the authority of the Vulgate, when it is so consistent 
with itself, and so well supported as it is upon 1 Tim. 3: 16, 
why may we not with equal right reject it, when it is the princi- 
pal, if not the sole support of a contested verse? Was the addi- 
tion of the clause in 1 Pet. 3: 22, made by the first frarners of 
the version from the warrant of Greek MSS.? Yet that has the 
cousent of the present Latin copies. Whoever undertakes the 
defence of such passages, may pretend that his aim is to estab- 
lish the genuine text, but in fact he is exerting all his force to 
weaken and undermine its authority. 


* 1 John 5: 7; but Porson’s reasoning equally applies to the 
reading quod, 1 Tim. 3: 16. 


t — deglutiens mortem, ut vitae aeternae haeredes efficeremur. 


t Bengel says of the Latin version: ‘a genuina lectione Graeca 


saepe discrepat Latina lectio.”—Introd. ad Crisin N. 'T. Observ. 
vill. : 
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“Thus I should argue, if all the MSS. consented in the receiv- 
ed reading. I should think it an hazardous step to prefer any 
version to the unanimous consent of all the Greek MSS. now 
known to exist. Still less should I venture to rely upon such a 
version, which by having been more frequently copied, has also 
been more frequently interpolated than any other. The subsid- 
iary streams which the river has received in its course, have nei- 
ther made the water more clear, nor more wholesome.”* 

How easily the Latin reading quod might have found its way 
into the Itala or Vulgate by a mistaken construction of the Sy- 
riac, will be shewn under the following number. 


2. The old or Peshito Syriac a5 aed} and the 
Ethiopic HAM PCAP 2 NW NA: are susceptible of 


two different interpretations, in consequence of the prefixes , 
Dolath, and H Ze, being used in these languages both for the 
relative pronoun, and as a conjunction. The Syriac may ac- 
cordingly be rendered, “‘ That He was manifested in the flesh ;” 
and that it was so understood by the translator of Erpenius’s 
Arabic is certain from the mode of construction which he em- 
ploys. The circumstance that the Syriac translator should take 
» the liberty of substituting the conjunctive 2 Dolath for the sub- 
stantive Tas Aloho ( 620s), ought not to excite the least sur- 
prise, since we find he has taken precisely the same liberty, 
2 Cor. 6: 16, where, instead of the Greek, xadw¢ einey 0 Osos, 
Ore évoexyjow év avrois, “as Gop hath said, I will dwell in 
~ mn =x.V (Av? ° 

them,” etc. he has the words, ood jos}? jasol) frau] 

. . . 7 . v 
“according as He hath said, that I will dwell in them,” etc. 
As in this case the Divine name had just occurred in the pre- 
ceding context, in the phrase ToS en “the temple of 

2 


God ;” so, in regard to the passsge in Timothy, it had oc- 
currred in a similar combination in the verse immediately pre- 
9 0 x ee 
ceding ; Lis lay 12. “the church of the living God.” 

0 , pe . . 
Keeping this word prominently in view, he might not deem 
it necessary to repeat it, but considered it to be sufficiently 
understood as the nominative to the verb, though the paren- 


thesis, expressive of the pillar and ground of the truth, and 
the great mystery of godliness, intervened between them. Matt. 


* Letters to Travis, pp. 137, 1438, 144. 
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22: 32, and Gal. 1: 15, furnish additional instances of the 
omission of @¢o¢ in this ancient version. | a 

In the Ethiopic, the greatest liberty is taken with the Divine 
names ; sometimes they are interchanged one for another, and 
sometimes omitted altogether. See Bode’s Pseudocritica Millio- 
Bengeliana. 

With respect to the reading of the Syriac, it may only further 
be observed, that the 7 Dolath appears to have been the origi- 
nal-rendering. In addition to those collated for the printed edi- 
tions, I have recently had an opportunity, through the favour of the 
Rev. Mr Forshall, keeper of the MSS. in the British Ma- 
seum, of consulting some ancient Nestorian MSS. one of which 
is of the sixth century, but none of them exhibits Tass Aloho. 

On the supposition that the Latin translator had the use of 
the Syriac when executing his version, (and this may perhaps be 
the best hypothesis on which to account for the relationship so 
frequently observable between these two most ancient versions,) 
nothing could be more easy than to mistake the , Dolath, 


which is less frequently employed as a conjunction, for the rela- 
tive pronoun, for which it is commonly used ; and, connecting it 
with the word sacramentum, which he had just written, to ren- 
der it quop in the neuter. 

3. The Coptic and Sahidic are equivocal in their testimo- 
ny. They certainly employ the relative ; but though it is of the 
same gender with the word by which wvornover is rendered, yet 
that word being masculine, the relative may be referred to Geos 
in the preceding context, as well as to it. 

4. The Armenian may express 0, but it equally expresses 


og , the relative ng being used for all the three genders. Dr 


Laurence maintains,* that this version reads neither 6¢ nor 06, 
but Geog ; and refers for proof to the Editio Princeps of Us- 
can, printed at Amsterdam in 1666, and a duodecimo edition, 
printed at the same place in 1698. Uscan’s edition I have not 
seen; but on consulting a copy of the edition of 1698, in my 


possession, I find the word Us, but it does not occur as the 
separate or, distinct name of God, but only as part of the com- 


pound Usain @& signifying “piety.” It is the same 


* Remarks on Griesbach’s Classification of MSS. p. 80. 
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as if I were to write gdliness as a contracted form of “ godli- 
ness” in English. The critical edition of the Armenian Scrip- 
tures, printed at Venice in 1805, exhibits the same reading. 


5s Lhe Arabic of Erpenius is JOR ow 61 lis, 
uly chee aif WS apbae Jaslf «and tu 


ly this secret of righteousness is vise namely, that he was re- 
vealed in the body,” etc. ‘That the pronominal affix & agrees 
in gender with -“, the word employed to express MVOTNOLOY, 


is granted ; but the construction clearly proves, that it does not 
refer to that word, but to @ed¢ understood. For, if the transla- 
tor had intended to say that the mystery was manifested, he would 
not have used the conjunction (.)), signifying “ that,” but the rela- 
tive pronoun SM, which, just as the translator of the Propa- 


ganda version has done. WIS psec CSoRS aad Roe 


i) pee SST, “and certainly the onthe of piety 


is preit, which appeared i in the body,” etc. which translation is a 
servile imitation of the Vulgate. Nearly the same form is found 
in the Arabic paraphrase of a Syro-Arabic MS. described by 


Adler: Ques\ly 3 KGOSF fae erdasst orga pm, 


“ the exceeding at mystery of our Lord, which appear- 
ed in the body,” etc. 


From this examination it appears, that none of the ancient 
versions are clearly and decidedly in favour of 0, except the 
Latin, which, as we have seen, may after all ee originated, 
not in any diversity of reading in Greek MSS. but in the con- 
struction which the translator put upon the rendering of the old 
Syriac version. As to the versions of Luther and Zurich, men- 
tioned by Wetstein, they are not to be taken into the account ; 
both as they are modern, and because they were made princi- 
pally with the help of the Latin Vulgate. It was, however, only 
in his first editions that Luther followed quod ; in that of 1546, 
in which he continued to omit 1 John 5: 7, he admitted Oxés, 
and thereby gave it as his decided testimony, that this is the true 
reading. 


Il]. Faruers. As might, be expected from the extensive 
authority and influence of the Latin version, all the Latin 
Fathers have quod ; only Jerome, on Isa. 53: 11, and Theodore 
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of Mopsuest, in his work on the Incarnation, have “ qui mani- 
festatus est ;” and Epiphanius the Deacon has, “ Devs manifes- 
tatus est in carne.” ‘O does not clearly occur in any of the 
Greek Fathers, except in a passage in Chrysostom’s works ; 
but the homily on the Incarnation, in which it is found,* was not 
written by that Father, but by some anonymous hand, as the 
Benedictine editors have satisfactorily shewn. 

IV. Privren Eprrions. The only editions of the Greek 
text in which 6 has been adopted, are Harwood’s and Boisso- 
nade’s. The former was printed in London, 1776, but as its 
text was principally constructed according to the Cambridge and 
Clermont MSS. its authority in the present instance, is resolved 
simply into that supposed to be furnished by the latter of these 
documents. The edition of Boissonade, which appeared in 
Paris in 1824, seems to have been greatly accommodated to the 
Latin Vulgate. 

It is but justice to Wetstein to add, that he received this read- 
ing into the space beneath his text, and thereby intimated that, 
in his opinion, it was genuine. 


6. The Reading “OC, WHO. 


I. Manuscripts. In justification of his admitting this read- 
ing into the text, Griesbach produces as authorities the manu- 
scripts, A, C, F, G, 17, and 73; on which we offer the fol- 
lowing remarks. 

1. Whatever A, or the celebrated Alexandrian Codex, may 
have read at first hand, it is now so completely worn at this pas- 
sage by repeated examination, that it is no longer possible, by any 
further inspection, to determine to which side its authority leans. 
The only question, therefore, is, What evidence have we, of an 
earlier date, to prove the original reading? That there is such 
evidence, and that this evidence satisfactorily ascertains the 
reading to have been @eog and not 6¢, will be shown in the fol- 
lowing pages, when we come to discuss the claims of the former 
of these two lections. 

It is, however, of importance to state, that though Griesbach 
contends in his note, that 6¢ is the genuine reading of this Co- 


* Edit. Benedict. Tom. VIIL p. 214. 
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dex, there is a passage in his Symbolae, in which he admits that 
the Alexandrian MS. is to be regarded as neutral.* 

[2.] The Codex C, or Ephremi (Regius, 1905), according 
to Griesbach, reads ‘OC; but, according to Woide and Velthu- 
sen, the reading is OC with a horizontal line above the letters, 
marking an abbreviation. It is true the Q wants the internal 
transverse stroke, by which Theta is usually distinguished from 
Omicron ; but the same occurs in other parts of this Codex 3 and 
even in the very next word, EDANEP2OH, Woide was not 
able, with the assistance of a magnifying glass, to discover the 
smallest trace of such a stroke.t If the supernal line had, as 
some critics have supposed, been added by a later hand, for the 
purpose of converting 6¢ into Oe0s, (‘OC into GC) it is perfectly 
unaccountable how the internal stroke came to be omitted ; 
since, how easily soever it might be left out by a mere copyist, 
it never could escape a person who should alter the word with 
the express design of making it read eds. 

Wetstein speaks doubtfully and indeterminately in reference 
to the reading of this MS. though he gives it as his opinion that 
it was originally 6¢. He says: “0g habet Codex C, ur puro; 
nam lineola illa tenuis, quae ex O facit © non apparet, altera 
autem lineola, quae alias literis OC, quibus @eo¢g per compendi- 
um scribi consuevit, aequali distantia, imminet, crassiori atque 
imperitiori ductu ita exarata est @C ut aliam manum prodere 
VIDEATUR.” On this Woide remarks: “ What Wetstein says 
relative to the stroke of abbreviation above @C, I do not under- 
stand. He observes, ‘altera autem lineola,’ etc. He should 
rather have said, ‘ The stroke of abbreviation above OC is per- 
fectly free and untouched, and is still so plain and evident, that 
every one must discover, with the naked eye, that it must al- 


* “Certe opponi nobis nullomodo potest hic codex, sed, nisi a 
nostris partibus stare judicetur, saltim neutrarum partium esse cen- 
sendus est.” Symbolae Criticae, Vol. I. p. xxix. 


+ Such instances of the entire absence of the transverse line are 
not uncommon in the uncial MSS. Among others in the Codex San- 
germanensis, Less found the words ECL AOH, Rom. 11: 23, and 
ETIIOUMHTAC, 1 Cor. 10: 6, without the least trace of a stroke ; 
and he concludes, that it must either have entirely faded, or been 
omitted at first through the forgetfulness of the transcriber. Simi- 
lar instances are furnished by Woide, and others who have describ- 
ed these MSS. 
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ways have been there. I can no more perceive any crassiorem 
et rudiorem ductum than in many~other strokes connected with 
the letters of the MS. of which some appear more clear than 
others, having been less effaced. I have accurately examined 
this passage, both with the naked eye and with the help of glass- 
es, and cannot possibly assent to what Wetstein says respecting 
the supposed inelegance of the stroke.”* 

It is worthy of notice that, besides the supernal line, there is 
an indication below the word, which determines it to be intended 
for @z0g. This consists of two marks, supposed to be musical 
notes, according to which the word to which they are attached 
must have been a dissyllable and not a monosyllable. Gries- 
bach, indeed, contends that they are from the hand of a cor- 
rector; but he has no other proof to allege than the absence 
of such marks from Greek MSS. written previous to the ninth 
or tenth century. Here they certainly are found in a MS. 
greatly anterior in date; and till such time as it can be sat- 
isfactorily shown, when and by whom they were first intro- 
duced, his reasoning is aside from the point. 

Strenuously as Griesbach endeavours to support 6¢ as the 
original reading of this MS. he is, when pressed, obliged to 
reduce it to a probability. In fact, he is palpably inconsistent 
with himself in his different statements on the subject. In his 
Symbolae Criticae, Vol. I. p. xxix. he writes: ‘ Propter varia 
indicia in codice ipso obvia PROBABILIUS ei tribui 6¢ quam Gos.” 
But at p. xxv. he confidently asserts: ‘‘ Non pRoBaBILE tantum 
sed CERTUM omnino esse statuo, librarium nostrum scripsis- 
se 0g.” 

3. F is an uncial MS. of the ninth or tenth century, and is 
preserved in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. Like 
that just referred to, it exhibits the usual abbreviated form OC 
only the transverse stroke in the © has been entirely obliterated, 
if ever it existed. If the line above the word be genuine, i. e. 
a prima manu, it never could have been intended for o¢. On 
this subject, Matthaei, an approved judge, makes the following 
positive declaration. ‘ Quid sibi vult ista linea in relativo o¢? 
Hoc enim omnes sciunt, relativum 0¢ in nullo codice scribi OC. 


* Orient. und Exeget. Biblioth. VII. Theil, p. 189. Less, after 
examining the word, declares :—“I have taken every possible pains 


to see what Wetstein saw, but could discover nothing of it.”—Mat- 
thaet N. T. Vol. VII. p. 91. 
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Solum Geog, propter omissas literas, habet istam lineam OC. 
Similiter scribitur ZC, XC, et alia.”* 

The Latin version, accompanying the Greek text, and which 
is written in Anglo-Saxon cursive characters, reads quod. 

4. G, the Boernerian Codex, preserved in the Royal Li- 
brary at Dresden, and of which an edition was published by 
Matthaei, reads OC; and the Latin text, which is written above 
the Greek quod. Some have supposed this MS. to be a trans- 
cript of the former ; but, how great soever the affinity between 
them may be, they each exhibit certain peculiarities, which 
show that this is not the case.f It is of the ninth or tenth 
century. 

5. The cursive MSS..17 and 73, are from the eleventh 
or twelfth century, and both decidedly read o¢. 

From this statement, it will be seen, that Griesbach is borne 
out by only three positive testimonies, none of which is entitled 
to higher consideration than those in which a different reading 
is exhibited. Even on the ground of his favourite family re- 
lationship, the authority is dubious. 


II. Verstons. Not one of the ancient versions can be re- 
garded as decisive in favour of this reading. With the ex- 
ception of the Latin, the Philoxenian Syriac, the Arabic of 
Erpenius, and that of the Polyglott, the Slavonic and the Geor- 
gian, they may, but do not necessarily express it. Those just 
specified are pointedly agaznst it. 


Ill. Faruers. The reading aur occurs, as we have already 
seen, once or twice in the Latin Fathers ; but never in any 
Greek Father does 6¢ occur as a direct and positive quotation 
of the identical word in the apostolic text. In the instances 
adduced by Griesbach, it must be at once perceived, that A0o- 
yos or Xotorog is the nominative expressly mentioned, and that 
it was not the design of the Fathers formally and literally to 
quote, but only to refer to the passage by way of explanation, 


BNO YT? Vol! VITop. 91: 
+ Hug’s Introduction, Vol. I. p. 287. A fac-simile of the text, 
1 Tim. 3: 16, in this Codex, is given by Matthaei, N. T. Vol. I. at 
the end of the Preface. 
t See Dr. Laurence, pp. 24—77, and Eclectic Review, N.S. 
Vol. IV. pp. 183, 184. 
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or to confirm, by one or other of its predicates, the matter in 
hand. Sce on this subject, Matthaei N. T. Vol. VIII. pp. xli— 
lili. where the alleged passages in Cyril, etc. are luminously and 
satisfactorily treated. 

IV. Patnrep Evririons. Besides the edition of Griesbach, 
I have found 6¢ only in that accompanied with a Latin version 
and notes by Schott, and which is in fact only a recognition of 
Griesbach’s text. 


y. The Reading GEOC, GOD. 


With the exception of three manuscripts (G, 17, 73), the 
reading @U or Geog is, or has been, that of all known copies of 
the Pauline Epistles in which the passage is found. 

To the very ancient Codex Vaticanus no appeal can be made, 
as it does not contain this Epistle. It is the same with the un- 
cial manuscript E, formerly belonging to the Abbey of St. Ger- 
main in Paris, but now in the depdt of MSS. attached to the 
public Imperial Library at St. Petersburgh, where I had an op- 
portunity of examining it in 1823. In this Codex, the Greek 
text of 1 Tim. is wanting from the beginning to chap. vi. 15, 
which is the more to be regretted, as it might have thrown 
some light on the Codex Claromontanus, of which it is little 
more than a transcript. ‘The Latin text, adopted from the 
Vulgate, is supplied in the Epistle, and in the passage under 
consideration, reads quod.* ‘The entire passage is also wanting 
in the important Codex H, written in the sixth or seventh 
century. 

The following is a catalogue of the MSS. in which Geog, 
either in its full or abbreviated form, has been found ; contain- 
ing a specification of the countries. in which they exist, the li- 
braries in which they are deposited, and their probable age. 


* If this be the Codex to which Father Simon refers in his note 
on this passage, he has placed the matter in a false light when he 
affirms, that in the Greek and Latin we read as in the Vulgate. 
This mistake was pointed out by Wetstein, but he takes no notice 
of another inaccuracy in the note, that the same reading (0 quod) 
is found ina MS. in England. Such a MS. has otherwise never 
been heard of. 
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The dates of some, and the places where others at present 
exist, it has been impossible to ascertain. 


I. In Enewanp. 


Century. 

1. A, or the Codex Alexandrinus; British Mu- 

seum . . ; FV ior’ V; 
2. F, Trinity College, Cambridge LM Did gh OL OPS 
3. Barocc. 3. Bodl. Lib... te less) 2. eMC DLP NGI TT 
Av ciatepsooo; tit, Us sk. ts) cate As 
5 5588 Re Macrae le ames 58 PW IE 
6 5613 XV. 
7 5620 XV. 
8. 5778 
9. Erasm. 5552 Ree SR rel ae ee | te 
1S. Hunt, Bod ish=S at ete hy reo KL 
11. Leicest. : See ioral sor eb ee ao 
12. Laud. 2. Bodl. a rE De NE 
13. Lincoln 2. Linc. Col. Oxford . . . . . very old. 
Wareraoda ie Mae Col. ect a ae eee OL, 
15. Monfort. AdnineOoleIDiios do etic eee ox Vs 
Tere NewiColrOxtotd. ... 0 ee eS EEE 
Py Canonicy, BodL x1. 142. eS ee 
18. Roe 2. Bodl. Roe 16. . . n'GP TSS le Gr ene 
19. Vespas. B. xviii. Cotton tibet: ‘ae MEX Te 
20. Westmon. 935. now Brit. Mus. I. Biles pe 
21. Wake 1. Christ Church Oxford esi Se 
22. 2. Shee ee hs a meee Ch ORNS 
Qo me re ee—(—“—tsté‘“—ti‘“ jwsSCK”dCSS 
24, —— 4. Be EE I PA OAR 
25. ee, 
Moree ib: tip Camir.A9s  . (ye ee ak ed, 
27. Christ Col. Qe Ae eS Oe Nee eC POU CL es 
28. Emm. Col. Sie BRU) oR aaa Me NE 
30 | Pub, L.— 496. double MS. . . . XI. and XIV. 
31. Clagett. Marlbor. . . Sali esi 
32. Meade 3 (Askew) Brit. Miscill Jeet nS 
33. Faber or Wolff . 2h ee eA 
34. Steph. vy. Pub. Lib. Cam. K.k. 6, 4. . 
35. 
36. > Archiepiscopal Lib. Lambeth . . . . XI and XI 
38. 


IJ. In France. 


1. C, or the Cod. ene Regius . 1905. VI. or VU. 
2. D, Claromont. . 2 ee 107% VAT. of VIII. 
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3. Regius . 1885. 
2s i Fo ee 1886. 
Ses 2242, 
6. 2245, 2, 
TL oahes 2246. 
Sod DAT. 
OY. 2248. 
10... 2248, 2. 
Tie 2864. 
12, 2869. 
TS 2870. 
14, . 2871. 
15: 3 3425. 
LOA testa: 3427. 
17. Colbert . 871. 
Tere ee 3002. 
LOR: 3790. 
20; 4785. 
2Q1. 5259. 
Dae), 6123. 
Oe ate aes 6584, 
24. Coisl. 18. 
DOM te 4 26. 
26. ares 
ONT 28. 
Q8. 30. 
29, 95. 
30. 196. 
31. 199. 
$2) 200. 
33. 202. 2. 
34. 204. 
So 205. 
36. 217. 
Sie 224, 
III. In Ivaty. 
1. Cod. Vatican. . 360. 
Sie. 366. 
Ae 367. 
Se. 761. 
Oss 765. 
Tie. 766. 
Sie 11386. 


[Jan. 


Century. 


XI. 
xa; 


2G oye WE 
XI. 

Xo 
XIII. 


XII. 
X. 
XI. 
XIII. 
XI. 


XI. 
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Century. 
OS Cod. Viaiicanemees 0) se oe , LILOOe XAT. 
NO Srace | Menno ce en SPOOR oe KLEE 
tore ee ee. ee SS Ste ey POTN XT 
LO ae ae eee) een eS eA ASO. SRA 
Le eo en RO ce cock ko se LOS Oar Xa 
Ee ee es Owe GI Le Xs 
JOC ate. emer 38. IX. 
1 a ae ere Ge? | 5. kn a aan i er Pees Fl Ibs 
Urpin eae MI cyl oe. oh SE NOOL NGS 
Se eens gf AM, cs 50. 
a0, ines, AleX), Neer. 5... 4 179 now 29: 2X. 
2OReBarber ea Meee ce tho gers 19. XIV. 
et. DAS MERE cl clk ete ori 22) 
Ae ee SMA cS Ne a LOL 
DSS is Me ie bo ako. 2 re eee o aa iS 
DL Ss ee Zea as) a Re Se ene 9) 
Dalle ba Me - Apdo. oe ae a3 
eR WES A US ORS | ns ie re ae 2. 
29. Regus, Naples) 0. OP 8 XI. 
[Os Waurentetloren: |.) to) ai DX 


Avge May as ss ws ae ee 
41. St. Mark ee Ny ee 


AE DONONSER, fries Slike ves lee fe POLO 

AD LO Mark, Venice. . pcicl el. 5. XV. 
AV Bl ee ES ES ee i cee 10. XV. 
EE UR at Oe Si ler 11. XII. 
NOM eee me SN te es 33. XI. 

Oa.) il ah ie 34. XI. 


~ * This Cod. has the singular reading wpOn avPeuzocg, which 
is also found in Steph. 6. and Clem. in Gicum. See Wagstaff’s 
Collation in Sion College Library. 


[Jan. 


Century. 


Xi. 


X. 
XII. or XIII. 


et 


XL or M1. 
xiv: 
ets eit 
OTK 
_ XIV. or XV. 
. XII. 

XII, or XUL 
. XIU. 

Canney: 
bes i 
_ XIL 
XL 
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sie 35. 
IV. In Austria. 
1. Lambec. Vien. 28. 
py : 1. 
oe 84, 
4. . 3h) 
tie 36. 
Gir Bt 8 os 3p: 
7. Forloss. 15. 
Sek ae 19. 
9. Kolar. 10. 
V. In oruer parts or GERMANY. 
1. Pub. Lib. Hamb. Uffenbach 2. 
2. Nuremberg. Ebner. 
3. Augsburg. August. 
4. Guelpher c. 
VI. Swirzer.anp. 
1. Basil. Reuchlin. B. vi. 27 
3, wee te! 790) 
4. Basil. B. vi. 17 . Se: 
5. Genev. 1. ; 
6. Zurich. 
VII. Hoxuanp. 
1. Petav. 1 Leyd. . me 3 
3. Collated by Dr. Walker . Sri 
4, ———————_. Brussels. 
VIII. Denmark. 
1. Havn. . Sh Ms ei RAN Co 
IX. Ruvssta. 
Century. 
1. Matthaei Aa3. XI. 8. Matthaei 
2; - Bisex: 9. 
3. - C ale = 
A. D ee i 
BY. E . XII. 12. —————— 
6. F . XIII 13; ————— 
ee G IX. 14. 
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X. Unknown WHERE AT PRESENT PRESERVED. 


Century. 
1. Stephani . . ca 4, Amandi 
2. Thuan. 5. Cassan. . 12* XT. 
3. Seidel 6. 20* § XII. 
Thus there are in England . . . 88 
Tn rarice> Ui ese 
fia ttaly 1.5, Goes eae 
In Austria pa) 
In Germany . 4 
In Switzerland . 6 
In Holland . .. 4 
In Denmark 1 
In Russia 3) Se 
In places at present unknown 6 


making a total of 171 MSS. of the Pauline Epistles which ex- 
hibit Osde, and which, except three others that read 0g, are all 
of which the collation has yet been published. It would have 
given me peculiar pleasure to lay before my readers the result 
of Professor Scholz’s researches. in reference to this important 
text, as it cannot be doubted that, of the stv hundred MSS. un- 
known to Griesbach, which he has consulted,t a very conside- 
rable number contain the passage. However, I feel confident, 
from the progress already made in the collation of Greek manu- 
scripts, that when the second volume of the Professor’s Greek 
Testament shall appear, no small augmentation will be made to 
the above catalogue. Some of those in the British Museum not 
having been entirely collated for Griesbach’s edition, I have 
carefully examined the following: Askew. 5117; Harlei. 5537, 
5588, 5613, 5620, 5778 ; Bib. Reg. I. B. I. In No. 5778, 
Phish is a beautifully Piticn Codex, the reading @ed¢ has but 
just escaped the flames, which have consumed part of the word 
[vornovov immediately preceding. All of them exhibit the 
word in its abbreviated form, but so distinctly as to be liable to 
no suspicion. 

With respect to the Alexandrian Codex, it has been proved, 
as far as the nature of the case will allow, that OC was its origi- 


* These two MSS. were collated by Mr Berriman in the library 
of Mr Cassano, chaplain to the Russian ambassador. MS. note by 
Mr B. in a copy of his Dissertation in Sion College Library, p. 165. 


+ Horne’s Introduction, Sixth Edit. Vol. II. p. 114. 
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nal reading. his proof is furnished by the unimpeachable 
testimony of Junius, Huish, Mill, Wotton, Croyk, Berriman, 
Ridley, Gibson, Hewitt, and Pilkington, who carefully and mi- 
nutely inspected the passage before it became illegible, and 
found the genuine transverse line in the Theta. To these 
names may be added those of Walton, Fell, Bentley, and 
Grabe, all of whom had access to the MS. at an earlier period, 
and who concur in its exhibiting @C and not ‘OC. The report 
of Owen and Nichols, as given in Bowyer’s Conjectures, is of 
too recent date to be of any weight. When Dr Mill first col- 
lated it, he was inclined to believe OC the true reading ; but af- 
ter examining it more closely, he discovered evident traces of 
the ancient horizontal line within the letter. ‘The evidence thus 
elicited was attempted to be set aside by Wetstein, who, on first 
examing the MS. was able to discover no stroke, and conjectur- 
ed that what Mill had taken for it was merely the line of an Ep- 
silon in the word EYCEBE/AN on the opposite side of the 
leaf, which made its appearance through the vellum ; but on in- 
specting the © more minutely afterwards, he found that the fine 
stroke which was originally in the body of the letter, was dis- 
coverable at each end.of the fuller stroke with which some cor- 
rector had retouched it. That the straight line of the Epsilon 
falls in with the exact position of the central stroke in OC has 
been disproved by Woide, the learned editor of the Codex, 
who determined the line to be not precisely at the back, but 
somewhat below the Theta. Such as are desirous of further in- 
formation on the subject, may consult Berriman’s Dissertation 
on 1 Tim. 3: 16. pp. 153—159. Hales on the Trinity, Vol. 
II. pp. 70—73. Nolan on the Greek Vulgate, p. 285. Eclect. 
Rev. N. S. Vol. III. pp. 180, 181. 

After making the exceptions to which we have already refer- 
red, Griesbach himself fully admits, that all the other manu- 
scripts of which we have any knowledge read @eog. “ Caeteri, 
ques novimus omnrs—exhibent Geos.” His objection, that 
most of them are modern, is of little moment. The greater 
number are of a date equal to those which read 6¢; while near- 
ly forty of them are 800 years old; eleven are 900; six are 
1000 ; one, if not another, is at least upwards of 1200; and the 
Alexandrian Codex is supposed to be nearly 1500 years of age. 


II. Versions. The reading Oeo¢ is supported by the Phi- 


loxenian Syriac, the Arabic of the Polyglott, the Slavonic, and 
the Georgian versions. 
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1. The Philoxenian Syriac, made by Polycarp, at the in- 
stance of Philoxenus, bishop of Hierapolis in Syria, between 
the years 48S and 518, and afterwards revised by Thomas of 
Heraclea in 616, is of great value in sacred criticism, both on 
account of the servility with which every word and phrase of 
the Greek text has been imitated, etymological niceties not ex- 
cepted ; and because the MSS. which formed its basis, and 
which must have been older than any now in existence, are 
supposed to have contained the text of Origen.*. The MSS 
with which it was afterwards collated are expressly stated by 
Thomas himself to be “very excellent and correct copies.” 
They were found in the Antonian Monastery at Alexandria.t+ 


In this version the passage is thus rendered: Jalsa:0ZAsco 


j,o225 aye 2h Tas ASw) Zone 113 cactotal 153 
‘and confessedly great is the mystery of the good fear of God, 
who was manifested in the flesh,” etc. That @eo¢ existed 
in the MSS. from which the version was made, is placed be- 
yond all doubt by the fact, that in all the other passages of 
the New Testament in which the word evoefeta occurs, the 


words |ANov) Zo;aa* “good fear,” alone are used, without the 


addition of lnS\ Gov. These instances are thirteen in num- 


ber; the uniformity in the rendering of which, makes the devia- 
tion in the present case the more remarkable. What adds to 
the certainty of our conviction that @ed¢ was in those MSS. is 
the striking coincidence, that it is found in chap 2: 10, the only 


other passage which contains the rendering ASov) Zopaao 


lass “the good fear of God ;” though there it only forms 
part of the word @eooefela, which the phrase in question is de- 
signed to express. 


Another circumstance must not be left unnoticed. In every 
other instance in which, in the Philoxenian version, a noun is 


put in construction with laX God, the latter has » Dolath, the 


regular sign of the Genitive, prefixed to it; as {a3 of 


* Hug’s Introduction, Vol. I. p. 374, and Eichhorn’s Reperto- 
rium, VII. Theil, 8. 74. 

+ Hug, p. 373. 
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lasXy “O man of God;? aS; {Zaadv “the kingdom 
of God ;” but, in the phrase before us, the » Dolath is omitted, 
and the words are given precisely as the Peshito Syriac trans- 
lates goGos @eov. The remark of Michaelis,* that “a single 
Olaph added at the end of As) would make a considerable 
alteration,” is so far just, as it would, by putting that word in 
the emphatic state, disengage it from {oS\, which would then 


begin the following sentence; whereas the translator meant them 
to be connected. And, having purposely introduced the word 
for Geog at the end of ‘lie former clause, he could not conveni- 
ently repeat it, as that would have been to represent the Greek 
as reading Oxoi" Oeos égaveowOny. He therefore preferred the 
other Bernice! 

The Latin translation of Professor White, the Editor of this 
version, is calculated to lead the reader to suppose that the 
Syriac favours the lection 0 égavegwOy, which it by no means 
does. He gives it, “ mysterium pietatis, quod,” ete. whereas 
it should have been, “ mysterium t2moris Dei, qui.” 


In the margin of the Philoxenian is the various reading om ; 


but this is only intended more definitely to mark {aN\ God as 
the immediate antecedent to the verb, and is the fuller and more 
usual form of the relative. Thus, chap. 2: 3, 4, on laS 


>, om1-a9; God who willeth that “all,” ete. 6: 13, 
Wo fapdo? 001 tax “ God who quickeneth all.” Acts 4: 


24, 2ya8) o1 IaSS om dal “Thou art God who didst 
make,” etc. If, therefore, we admit the reading into the text, 
the form will be parallel with that of the passages just quoted : 

21) on laS\ God who was manifested, etc. Had 


Professor White attended to the frequent occurrence of this 
‘form, and given a verbal translation in which the word Dez was 
used, he never could have said, as he does in his note: Cum 
vero nomen masc. generis in sententia non precoeaae vocabulo 
gui in textu non sum usus.’ 


* Introduction, Vol. IT. p. 72. 
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2. The Arabic of the Polyglott has the following para- 
phrastic version : solu? les 5S Clas sds 


cca gis sJST weet Las “ remember this 
principle, the great mystery of the true religion : Gop appeared 
in the flesh.” That this version was made immediately from 
the Greek, and that it was executed in Africa, has been proved 
by Michaelis and Hug; but at what time it was made, has not 
been ascertained, though it must have been between the seventh 
and eleventh centuries. With the above text, that published 
under the superintendence of Solomon Negri, London 1727, 
agrees, except in the first clause of the verse, where the version 
is rendered more literal. 

3. The Slavonic version exhibits “ Gop was manifested in 
the flesh.” This version, which is very literal, was made from 
Greek MSS. in the ninth century, but these MSS. may reason- 
ably be regarded as expressing the text of an earlier period. 
The position which Porson assumes in regard to it will not be 
disputed. ‘I am content to produce the authority of this ver- 
sion for no more than a tolerable proof what was the usual 
reading in the sixth, or (if, when you find it turned against you, 
you should be zealous to depress its value) in the seventh and 
eighth centuries.”* The reading, which we have just given, is 
not only found in all the printed editions of the Slavonic N. T. 
but also in all the MSS. some of which are of the eleventh cen- 
tury ; and all of which, as well as the Editio Princeps, and the 
text of the second edition of the Slavonic Bible, omit 1 John 
a 

4, The Georgian, which was made about the year 600, from 
Greek MSS. also reads “ Gop manifest in the flesh.” It is 
true this version underwent a revision about the middle of the 
last century ; but it does not appear that any different reading 
was found either in this passage, or with respect to the omission 
of 1 John 5: 7, in which it agreed with other ancient versions. 


Il. Farners. Though we meet with no formal quotation 
of the passage before the middle of the third century, yet in one 
or two places of the earliest of the Fathers, certain modes of ex- 
pression occur which seem to presuppose, and to have been 
produced by, the common reading. 


* Letters to Travis, p. 201. 
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. Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, A. D. 107, writes, in his 
Epis to the Ephesians, chap. 7. His tacos EOtLy oagurnos Té 
wal TVEVMETLLOS, YEVUNTOS noe ayEVYNTOS, év ouoxt YEVOMEVOS 
@eog. ‘There is one Physician, both corporeal ‘and spiritual, 
begotten and unbegotten, Gop born in the flesh.” In chap. 19, 
his Janguage, though still not identical, is perfectly coincident : 
Ilag ouv éqareonin TOIS ainow—noahave Baotrelo dvepdeiosto, 
Asov avIgunlvas gavegouevov. “ How then was he manifest- 
ed to the world—the old kingdom was destroyed when Gop was 
manifested as man.” 

2. Hippolytus, ADT 220 , in his Homily against Noétus, 
chap. 17. Obdros mo0eL Gov slg x00M0v Oe0g Ev oupate épave- 
owtn. “He coming into the world, was God manifested in the 
body.” 

3. Dionysius Alerandrinus, A. D. 260, is the first who ex- 
pressly cites the words i in his Epistle against Paul of Samosata. 
Lig éoriy 0 Xguor0s, 6 op ev a) margl ovvaidlos Aoyos’ év av- 
TOU mOGwTOY, ddguros Geos, nai ogatos YEVOMEVOS” Oe0¢ yao 
épavegooy év ougxl, Christ is one, who is in the Father, the 
co-eternal Word. ‘There is one person of him who is the in- 
visible God, and who became visible; for God was manifested 
an the flesh.” 

4, Athanasius, A. Dz 326. Not to insist on the words 
Dupeiotae THY MEQL TOU THhvxourou Hvorngtou enrnoer, OMoAo- 
yetv O& Or’ TEGavegwtae Ms0g év Cugul xata THY aMOOTOALxHY 
nogadoow: * That they be afraid to ‘search into so great a mys- 
tery, but that they confess that Gop was manifested in the flesh, 
according to the apostolic tradition ;” as the Book on the Incar- 
nation of the Word, in which they occur, is not clearly proved 
to be the work of this Father, though there can be little doubt 
it was written in or near his time ; we are furnished with a quo- 
tation of the passage, in his fourth Epistle to Serapion, introduc- 
ed in such a manner as clearly to show that O08, and neither 
o¢ nor 0, was the reading of his text. "Lyover 79 " An0or0hov 
ouyyyojwov avrois vewovee, xal olovel LEéigo ators &y rw heye 
ExTE ivovea,, OTL Kol podoyouperors meyo éorl TO TNS evoeBelag 
pvotnoov, Osos épaveowdn év oagxl. “For they have the 
Apostle offering them an apology, when, stretching out, as it 
were the hand to them, he says, And confessedly great is the 

mystery of Godliness : Gop was manifested in the flesh.” 

5. Gregory Nyssene, A. D. 370, frequently quotes and re- 
fers to the words in connexions which admit of no other reading 
but Geog. Thus, in his second Oration. IlevoGevreg Ore ie 
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Paso Osos épavegn dy év oaoxl, éxeivo movoy adnOuvor THS EV0E- 
Bsiag wvornovoy Elva, #.T.4, Being persuaded that in truth 
Gop was manifested in the flesh. This same is the only true 

mystery of Godliness,” etc. Again, Oration IV. Tlavreg of cov 
hoyou uNOUTOOYTES éy TOUT 70. Povimo tov pvorngiou HOT OLN 
yijovow’ ore Asoc épaveowon éy ouoxt, 0tL 0 Aoyos oaks éyeve- 
ro. ‘All who preach the word, pronounce the wonder of the 
mystery to be in this: That Gon. was manifested in the flesh, 
that the Word was made flesh,” ete. And in his tenth Ora- 
tion, when proving the divinity of our Lord from Rom. 9: 5, 
Tit. 2 : 13, and 1 Tim. 3: 16, he states in reference to the last 
passage : Tote 0g Naaanen Bog Oty 0 Geog éqavegudn év 
oagxi. ‘And to Timothy, he explicitly and loudly declares, 
that Gop was manifest in the flesh.” 

6. Chrysostom, A.D. 398, quotes and expounds the passage 
in his Commentary thus : Kai Ouohoyounévans, gust, meyer éoul 
TO rns evoePelag “vorngeor. Osos épavegudn éy Cugnut, edenou- 
on éy TDEVMATU TOUTEDTLY 1, olnovomte v) UlEO Morr. PUG) Moe 
etans TOUS Hadavas pende Ta ayooe Toy ayiov, unde TOV OY LEGED. 
orvios éorl TNS ornovuerns n éxuhy olor, “Evvonooy a0) qevorn- 
olor, nol potas EpELs” Kot Mvor7ngeoy éorl, zai méya, nal EvoE- 
Betas fvornoror, nal ouohoyouuevens, ov Enrovusvors, aver giio- 
ov yao éorly. ’Enewé méol lsgewv Ovararromevos, £l¢ érEgay 
avaryet TO MOGY Wer, heywr' Osos épavegwdn év ougul, TOUTEOTLY 
0 Anuoveyos. ‘ And confessedly great, he says, is the mys- 
tery of godliness : God was manifested in the flesh, justified in 
thesspirit. This is the economy under which we live. ‘Tell me — 
not of the bells, nor of the holy of holies, nor of the high priest. 
The church is the pillar of the world. Consider the mystery 
and tremble. For it is a mystery, and great, and a mystery of 
godliness, and confessedly and indisputably such ; for it is of no 
doubtful meaning. After having given charge concerning min- 
isters, he brings forward a different subject, saying: Gop was 
manifested 1 in the flesh, i.e. the Crearor.” And comment- 
ing further on it, he adds: ea touro gnoty ouohoyouue yoo weve 
é0rl, nol yao drtmg péya. "AvOownos yao éyEvero 0 Oe0g, xat 
G09 6 dvPeunos. ** On this account, he says,.it is confessedly 

reat. For it is in reality great : Con became man, and man, 
God.” 

In his Homily on John 1: 18, when treating of the invisibility 
of God, he argues as follows : ki dé adhoyou gol, Bes Epay- 
egudn év ouoxl, un Doupaons owl 7 Paveguous dua ras oagxos, 
ov pny xara tyv ovolay yéyovev. “Emel Ore nad adros eogutas 
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ou “ovo avdgumorg, chao HOC ToS. ave duvemery dstuvvow 0 
TIavhos. Eine yoo. ote , Epaveonvdn év owoxl, Enny aye, Ore Wy 
On aeyyEhors, MOTE Kod LOIS AYyEhOLG TOTE CIDON, OLE OHOKE TEEQL- 
éfadeco. But if he elsewhere says: Gop was manifested in 
the flesh, wonder not; because this manifestation through the 
flesh did not take place. according to the essence, as indeed Paul 
himself afterwards shows that he is not invisible to men only, 
but also to the powers above. For having said that he was 
manifested in the flesh, he adds, that he was seen of the angels ; 
so that he also appeared to the angels when he invested himself 
with flesh.” 

Adverting, in his Homily for Philogonius, to the condescen- 
sion of the Saviour in becoming man, he says : To 0&8 Geov Ov- 
TO, avitiowmnoy Dehyour yEeverO at, Kad avacyec dat xara snvar TO~ 
G0vL0y, Ooor ovde Overvove. dskeodae dvvorr ae. Tovro 0n éori 0 
pornmdeoraroy, nol exmaAnsews VeHov. ‘O 08 Tlaviog Dovualor, 
Aeyev’ nal ood. Me ET. Us &. mVOTHOLOY. Iloiov utya; Oeog ég— 
aveowdn év oagzt. ‘ And that He who was God, should choose 
to become man, and vouchsafe to condescend to such a degree 
as no mind can conceive—this is the most confounding and 
astonishing. Which Paul, admiring, says, And confessedly 
great is the mystery of godliness: Gop was manifested in the 

esh. 

7. Cyril of Alexandria, A.D. 412, in his first Oration on 
the orthodox faith, reasons as follows: Kal duohoyoumeras, 
%. 8. A. Oe0g Epavegndy éy ououl. Tis oO éy ougul gavegudels ; 
a Onhov, ¢ Ove maven té not Mavros 0 & Oe0v mateos hoyos. Ov- 
TW YAO EOTAL MEYA TO TAS evoePelag porjovov. _“ And confess- 
edly, etc. God was WOR in the flesh. Who was it that 
was manifested in the flesh? Is it not obvious, that it was He 
who is absolutely and entirely the Word of God the Father ? 
For thus the mystery of godliness will be great.” And imme- 
diately after: Ovre mov poe, Ott 4a nuas avPownos anhag, 
adhe Geog év oagni, nal rad NUAS yeyovmsg. ‘We do not say 
that he was simply a man as we are, but Geos, Gop in the flesh, 
and born like unto us.’ 

8. Theodoret, A. D. 423, comments on the passage thus : 
Muorngvov dé auto naher, wg cverdEv bey TooogeadeEv. (eos 
épaveourdn &y Ou0xt.) Aes yao OV, xo Oeov vids, nab aoouros 
eyoov a7) guow, dnhog onaory évavdoumnous éyevero. Augas 
O& Nuas TOS dvo goss édidater, év ougul yao thy Selav EQN 
gaveowSnvae quo. ‘He calls the same a mystery, as that 
which had been predetermined from the beginning, and was af- 
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terwards manifested. God was manifested in the flesh. For 
being Gop, and the Son of God, and possessing an invisible na- 
ture, when he became incarnate, he was manifest to all. Thus 
he hath clearly taught us the two natures; for he affirms that the 
divine nature was manifested in the flesh.” 

9. Euthalius, A. D. 458, who undertook a new division of 
the Greek text into chapters, and wrote out a copy of Paul’s 
Epistles with his own hand, reads in like manner, @eog éqave- 
ewdn ev cagnl, God manifest in the flesh ;” and entitles the 
chapter or division in which the words occur, msg Oslag oao- 
xwoews, “ of the divine Incarnation.” 

To the testimonies of these Fathers might be added those of 
Damascene, Photius, Oecumenius, Theophylact, and others who 
flourished in succeeding ages of the church; but these are suf- 
ficient to show what was the reading of the passages in the MSS. 
in use among the Greeks, and to demonstrate how utterly with- 
out foundation are the assertions made by Sir Isaac Newton, 
that the churches during the first five centuries were absolute 
strangers to this reading, and that Macedonius, in the beginning 
of the sixth century, first introduced it into the text. 

Attempts have been made to throw discredit on the texts of 
Chrysostom and Cyril; but nothing in the shape of proof that 
the passages have been falsified has yet been produced ; and it 
is only necessary carefully to examine the connexions in which 
the text is introduced, and the specific point and bearing of the 
arguments, in order to perceive that, to free the writers from the 
charge of incongruous and inconclusive reasoning, the reading 
must be Geos, and not 6g or 6. What Bishop Horsley asserts, 
in reference to one of the passages in Chrysostom, thay be ap- 
plied to most of the other testimonies : “ Substitute 0 for G06 
in the text of Chrysostom, and the exposition tour’ gorly o dn- 
pcoveyos will be rank nonsense.* 

We shall conclude this section, with the testimony of a Latin 
Father, Epiphanius the Deacon, A. D. 787, who, in his Pan- 
egyric on the Second Council of Nice, quotes the passage con- 
formably to the reading of the Greek Vulgate: ‘“ Audi igitur 
Paulum magna voce clamantem, et veritatem istam corroboran- 
tem: Deus manifestatus est in carne, justificatus est in spiritu 
—O magni doctoris affatum ! Deus, inquit, manifestatus est in 
carne.” 


oo = Sn ne 


* Newton's Historical Account, p. 67. 
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IV. Prinrep Evitrons.—Before proceeding to notice the 
critical editions of the Greek N. T. which exhibit the reading 
0s, it may not be out of place to call the attention of the rea- 
der to the annotation of Laurentius Valla, who, in the judg- 
ment of Dr Meyer,* deserves an honourable rank among bibli- 
cal critics, on account of the distinguished manner in which he 
rose above the age in which he lived (A. D. 1440), in his aban- 
donment of its crude and undigested opinions, and the founda- 
tion-which he laid for a grammatical and rational interpretation 
of the Bible. Formed in the school of the Greek and Latin 
classics, he was well practised in the mode of treating critical 
subjects ; and possessing a profound knowledge of the original 
language of the New Testament, and the history of the text, he 
was admirably qualified to detect and expose the errors of the 
Latin Vulgate, which he did in the most frank and open man- 
ner. This author, whom Erasmus designates 6 xgetexwraros, 
writes as follows :— Quod neutraliter legitur, masculine legen- 
dum est, addendumque Deus; sic enim est Graece: Et plane, 
sive haud dubie, sive quod Graeco magis respondet, et sine con- 
troversia, id est confesse, Ouohoyouuévws, magnum est pietatis 
sacramentum, zd est, mysterium. Deus manifestatus est in 
carne, Justificatus est in spiritu, apparuit angelis, praedicatus est 
in gentibus, creditus est in mundo, assumptus est in gloria. 
Nam quomodo, ut argumento agam, potest mysterium assumi in 
gloria? Christus in gloria assumptus est: péya éoti to tg Ev- 
céfelag uvornjovor. Osos épaveawOn év oagxi, x. Tt. A.” 

1. The first printed edition in which the reading appears is 
the Spanish, or Complutensian Polyglott, where we find it thus 
confronted with the quod of the Vulgate :— 


Oe0g epaveowhy ev cuore, 
quod manifestatum est in carne ; 


a discrepancy, which, while it is of importance to our present 
inquiry, goes to corroborate the opinion of Griesbach, Goetze, 
Michaelis, Marsh, and other learned critics, that the editors did 
not alter the text to render it conformable to the Latin version. 
The question respecting the Greek MSS. which they used, has 
not yet been satisfactorily settled. According to their own state- 
ment, they were vetustissima simul et emendatissima, which de- 
claration, though requiring, perhaps, some abatement, is entitled 


* History of the Interpretation of Scripture, Vol. I. p. 155. 
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to more attention than some seem disposed to pay to it. The 
story about the destruction of these MSS. by a rocket-maker is 
now completely exploded, and we may still hope that they will 
one day be brought to light. 

2. The Editio Princeps of Erasmus (1516) reads— 


AY 
Oe0g E~avegwOn év oaoxl; 
Deus manifestatus in carne. 


Here the quod of the Vulgate is changed into Deus, and the 
neuter participle converted into the masculine to agree with it. 
It has been attempted to depreciate the critical labours of Eras- 
mus, on the ground of the paucity of MSS. which he used in 
preparing the copy; but it has been proved, that though, in ed- 
iting the Acts and Kpistles, he laid the Basel Codex of the ninth 
century as the basis of his text, he did not confine himself to its 
readings, but adopted what otherwise appeared to be supported 
by the best authorities. He had access to the Vatican library, 
was acquainted with the merits of the oriental and western read- 
ings, and had diligently perused the Fathers, in order to ascer- 
tain in what way they had quoted the passages to which they re- 
fer. Since his Greek text latinizes much more than that of 
Complutensian, and he has been supposed, in several instances, 
to favour the Vulgate, and especially since he does not scruple 
to give it as his opinion, that @ee¢ had been foisted into the text 
in the time of the Arian controversy, we may be certain, that 
had he found any discrepancy of reading either in the MSS. of 
the N. T. or the Fathers, he would have availed himself of it, 
at least in his annotations. But on the subject of any such dis- 
crepancy he is altogether silent. 

3. The same reading is exhibited in the Greek text of the 
Aldine Edition, 1518, which, though a reprint of that of Eras- 
mus, yet was altered in many places, as might be expected ; for 
Asculanus, the father-in-law of Aldus, expressly states in the 
preface, that, with a view to it, he had collated many very an- 
cient MSS. 

4. The texts of Stephens and Beza, which formed the basis 
of the innumerable editions of the Textus Receptus, also read 
@z0¢. The latter editor, as we have already seen, declares, 
with the Codex Claromontanus before him, that this was the 
constant reading of all the Greek MSS. 

5. The critical editions of the Greek text published by Wal- 
ton, Mill, and Wetstein, have the same reading ; and, with the 
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exception of that of Wetstein, may-fairly be appealed to in its 
support, since it is a well-known fact, that though these pro- 
foundly learned editors adopted the Stephanie or Elzevir text, 
they declared themselves convinced of its genuineness on man- 
uscript and other perfectly independent evidence. 

6. The text of Bengel, according to the rule which he had 
Jaid down, not to insert any various reading which had not been 
found in one or other of the printed editions, necessarily exhibits 
the common reading @e0¢; but in his note he furnishes the rea- 
der with his reasons for considering it to be genuine. 

7. Qeo¢ is retained in the edition of Dr Wells (1709—1719), 
who emended the Greek text according to the materials furnish- 
ed by Mill, and thus produced a text, differing only in some tri- 
vial points from more modern and corrected editions. 

8. Macey, who omits 1 John 5: 7 in his edition 1729, retains 
@eog, and translates the verse, “ The mystery of piety is the pil- 
lar and basis of truth, and certainly most extraordinary : God 
has appeared in the flesh,” ete. After adverting in his note to 
the Clermont, Boernerian, and Colbertine manuscripts, he adds, 
—* But all the other MSS. have @eos, even the Alexandrian 
MS. probably the most ancient of all.” 

9. The critical editions of Matthaei, Riga 1782—1788, in 
12 vols. Svo. and Wittenberg 1803—1807, in 3 vols. 8vo. also 
read @eog, which the editor defends, in the most able manner, 
in his note on the passage, as well as incidentally on other pas- 
sages, and in his prefaces. Of Matthaei, the late Dr Middleton 
observes, that he was the most accurate Greek scholar that ever 
edited the Greek Testament; and biblical critics in general 
now highly appreciate the merits of his labours. 

10. It is supported by the text and other important authorities 
in Alter’s Greek N. T. 

11. Knapp, than whom there never lived a more sharp-sight- 
ed, independent, and conscientious critic ; and T%ittmann, anoth- 
er editor of very considerable authority, exhibit @eo¢ in their re- 
cent editions. 

12. In the edition of Vater, printed at Halle in 1824, and 
which is the most recent edition of the whole N. 'T. published 
in Germany, Geog is expressed thus, [Ge] og, to intimate, that, 
whatever opinion the editor might entertain on the subject of 
the reading, he did not consider 0¢ to be entitled to that exclu- 
sive possession of a place in the text, which Griesbach had as- 
signed it in his second edition. 
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The results of our investigation in regard to the external evi- 
dence are the following. 

In point of manuscript authority, 6, which Sir Isaac Newton 
maintains ‘all the churches, for the first four or five hundred 
years, and the authors of all the ancient versions, Jerome, as 
well as the rest, read,” and which also Wetstein advocates, is 
absolutely without one positive and indisputable testimony ; 0s, 
adopted by Griesbach, is clearly supported by the suffrage of 
only three manuscripts; whereas @eds, the reading of the Tex- 
tus Receptus, has been found in upwards of OnE HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY, which, as before noticed, are all the other manuscripts 
of the Pauline Epistles, the collation of which has yet been pub- 
lished. 

As it regards the Versions, the preponderance of their evi- 
dence would certainly be in favour of 0 or 0g, could it possibly 
be proved, that they were all made independently of each other 
from the Greek text, and that the Syriac uses the relative pro- 
noun and not a conjunction ; but the want of satisfactory proof 
in reference to some of them, throws a proportionate degree of 
weight into the scale of those which positively support Oe0¢. 

The Fathers are completely divided; the Greeks, conforma- 
bly to their original Greek text, exhibiting @o¢; and the Latins, 
with a few exceptions, exhibiting quod, the reading of their La- 
tin Vulgate. 

With the amount of this evidence fairly before us, the ques- 
tion now is, whether three Greek MSS. not superior in point of 
age or character to many of the rest, the Latin Fathers, in their 
quotations of the Vulgate, and six ancient versions, whose testi- 
mony is equivocal, ought for a moment to outweigh upwards of 
one hundred and seventy Greek MSS. all the Greek Fathers, 
and four ancient versions, made directly from the Greek text, 
at various times, and altogether independently of each other? 
On every principle of criticism usually applied to decide the 
amount and authority of external evidence in reference to an- 
cient writings, must not Geog be regarded as the original and 
genuine reading, and 0 and 0¢ rejected as unsupported in their 
claims to a place in the sacred text? Are there not testimonies 
of higher antiquity in favour of @0¢, than any that can be pro- 
duced against it? Is it not borne out by all the diversity of evi- 
dence to which an appeal is made in such cases? ‘Though it 
would be improper to determine questions of this nature pure- 
ly by the number of the witnesses, without regard to their histo- 
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ry and other criteria ; yet is no importance whatever to be at- 
tached to the circumstance of number 2 Has the classification 
of Griesbach, by which he labours to master the few against the 
many, and thereby depreciate the Byzantine text, met with gen- 
eral approbation? And especially as it regards the reading of 
! Tim. 3: 16, is he not considered by most critics to have com- 
pletely failed ? 

Assuming it to be proved that Geog was originally in the text, 
nothing is more easy than to account for the reading og. In the 
transcription of @C from one of the uncial MSS. it only re- 
quired the letters OC to be written without the strokes, which 
might be omitted through negligence, in order to produce the 
whole of the difference. Or, the strokes might have been par- 
tially or entirely faded in some ancient exemplar, so as to make 
the copyist take the word for 6g. It is certainly much more na- 
tural to account in this way for the various reading, than to have 
recourse to the extreme hypothesis of violence and corruption. 
“ That reading,” says Velthusen, “ the later origin of which can- 
not be accounted for without supposing a wilful corruption, is 
(generally speaking) the true one; and that which we can ac- 
count for, from accidental causes, is (generally speaking) the 
false one.”* 


SECTION III. 


Internal Evidence. 


The other branch of evidence by which to determine the gen- 
uineness of a reading is the znternal, or that which is furnished 
by the phraseology and other circumstances of the text itself. 

With respect to 6 and o¢, neither of them accords with the 
laws of grammatical construction. 'The former, being neuter, 
will agree, indeed, with «vorzjovoy, which is a neuter noun, and 
thus the same sense may be supposed to be brought out of the 
passage as that which is furnished by the Vulgate. But to war- 
rant such an interpretation, the genius of the Greek language re- 
quires the construction to be to wuoriygcor ryg evoeBsiag TO 
pavegad ev. Besides being clogged with the same difficulty, 
og, as a relative, does not agree in gender with puornosoy. 
Sometimes, indeed, the relative occurs in the masculine, thoug 


* Remarks on the True Reading of I Tim. 3: 16, p. 72. 
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the preceding noun with which it is immediately connected be 
neuter; but, in such cases, the noun is used in a personal sense, 
as Gal. 3: 16, tw eetogte dou, 0g gore Xeuoros, “thy seed 
who is Christ ” Col. 2: 19, ry eles é£ ov, “the head from 
whom ;” which is more den can be proved of the word wvor7- 
gvov, either in this or any other passage of the New Testament. 
Col. 1:27 forms no exception 5 for there o mhovros, and not 
uvorjolou, is the nominative to og. Christ iso mAovrog 74g b08- 
7, “the glorious fulness of the mystery ;” not “the mystery” 
itself. 

Equally opposed to grammar is the rendering of 0¢, HE WHO, 
which was adopted by ‘Benson, and is followed by Belsham in 
the “Improved Version,” and in his Translation and Exposition 
of the Epistles of Paul. This has been clearly shewn by an 
able writer in the British Critic, who can be no other than the 
Rev. Mr Nolan, author of “The Integrity of the Greek Vul- 
gate.” In 1 Tim. 3: 16, he says, “the phrase o¢ épaveowOn is 
little reconcilable either with sense or grammar. In order to 
make it Greek in the sense of the Improved Version, it should 
be 6 gaveowGsig; but this reading is rejected by the universal 
consent of manuscripts and translations. The subjunctive arti- 
cle os is indeed used indefinitely ; but it is then put for 0g ay, 
0G éav, OOTLS KY, TAS ooze, Mark 4: 25. 9: 40, 41. Matt. 10: 
27. 14: 32, 335; and, as in this state it is synonymous with 
whosoever, we have only to put this term into the letter of the 
text to discover, that it reduces the reading of the corrected text 
to palpable nonsense. In Rom. 8: 32, 0¢, as the subjunctive ar- 
ticle, is tied by the particle ye to its antecedent Os 0S, as Is di- 
rectly apparent on viewing the text independent of its artificial 
division into verses, 0 Osog Undo Hucdy, tig x00 MOY ; 0S ye 
tov édlov viov ove éqelouto. Had not this connexion existed, 
the apostle would have used the participle with an article, agree- 
ably to the genius of the Greek and his usual practice, Gal. 2: 
8, 0 a0 EvEgyNOus ; ib. 3: 5, 0 ovr EmvZoonyoy ; 2 Cor. 9: 10, 
0 le énvyoonyar, * With this, Bloomfield, in his Recensio Sy- 
noptica, agrees: “As to the reading o¢ épaveouOn, we may- 
safely maintain, that it is not Greek, at least in the sense which 
the espousers of that reading lay down, namely, He who was 
manifested, etc.” And the late Dr John Jones, in a paper, in- 
serted in the Monthly Repository, Vol. IX. pp. 120—123, while 


* British Critic, N. S. Vol. I. pp. 405, 406, and Integ. of Greek 
Vulgate, p. 566. 
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he unequivocally shews to what school of theology he belonged, 
scruples not to express himself thus on the subject :—‘ Now for 
6s, the Vulgate reading, Griesbach has introduced o¢, and en- 
deavours to support the change by one of the most elaborate 
notes in his volumes. Yet I will engage to shew that he has 
proved nothing but his own incompetence as a critic, and his 
want of fidelity as a collater of the ancient copies. 

“ First, the new reading is erroneous, because it is neither 
good sense nor good Greek. The antecedent, indeed, in Greek 
and in Latin, is often understood. In such instances, the ante- 
cedent is so defined by the verb connected with it, as to be- 
come, without ambiguity, the subject of another verb. But then 
it should be remembered it means a whole class, and never an 
individual. “Og éav Avon play ray évtohwy rovrmv—éhayioros 
nin dnoetas, Matt. 5:19. Here 6¢ is for avPowmog oc; the 
antecedent &v@owzo¢, being a general term, is limited by the 
clause 0¢ gay Avon; and, under this limitation, it is subject to 
ninOnostat. The man that shall break one of the least com- 
mandments shall be called least.’ In English, as well as in the 
original, the words in italics form the restricting clause, and the 
antecedent man with that restriction, is the nominative case to 
shall be called. If we try the new-fangled reading by this crite- 
rion, we shall find, that though grammatical in form, it is yet ab- 
surd in meaning. ‘ He who hath appeared in the flesh is justi- 
fied in the spirit, is seen by angels, etc. But every man ap- 
pears in the flesh ; every man, therefore, is justified in the spirit, 
and seen by angels,’ etc. 

““ Secondly, the reformed reading perverts the language of the 
apostle. He says that ‘God appeared in the flesh.’ This is 
the great mystery which he had just mentioned ; but if @ed¢ be 
taken away, or changed into o¢, the mystery vanishes.” 

From these remarks it must be obvious that 0g épaveow On év 
owgxi cannot be the subject, and all the subsequent propositions 
predicates; and that it must be itself a predicate in common 
with the rest. This being the case, and there not being any 
concord between o¢ and sUOTNOLOY, it has been suggested, that, 
if 0g be at all admissible, it can have no other antecedent than 
@zov Gwrtog at the end of the fifteenth verse. Placing the in- 
termediate words within a parenthesis, the passage would then 
read thus : Lxzlnola Oeov Savrog (orviog val Ooatwue tHe aln- 
Delos, noi Omohoyouuevos péya ort to rHg EsvosBslag uvorn- 
gvov) og égaveonOn, x.t.4. “The church of the living God, 
(the pillar and basis of the truth, and incontrovertibly great is 
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the mystery of godliness,) who was manifested,” etc. This con- 
struction of the passage, however, which was proposed by Ber- 
riman,* and has since been adopted by Cramer and others, 
though strictly grammatical, is, as Berriman himself acknowl- 
edges, harsh and strained, and not at all in the usual parentheti- 
cal style with which the writings of Paul are so highly charged. 


That the subject of the several propositions contained in the 
verse is a person and not a thing, will appear on our attending 
to the meaning and force of the principal terms in which they 
are expressed. 

1. Davegow is frequently used, indeed, of things, and expres- 
ses the disclosure or manifestation of what was previously con- 
cealed. It is even employed in connexion with pvorjocoy, Col. 
1: 26; but it is also frequently used of persons, and especially 
of our Saviour, Mark 16:12, 14. John 1: 31. 7:4. 21:1, 
14, Col. 3: 4. 4+Pet.1: 20. 1 John.1: 2., 2: 28. 3:2, 5,8. 
In some of these passages it is applied to his appearance at cer- 
tain times during his public ministry, or after his resurrection, 
and also to his revelation from heaven at the second advent. 
But in 1 Pet. 1: 20. 1 John 1:2. 3: 5, 8, it is particularly em- 
ployed in reference to his coming into the world for the purpose 
of effecting human redemption. Even as taken thus separately 
by itself, gaveoow, in the passive voice, signifies to come into 
view, or be disclosed, by being born into the world. 

It is peculiarly deserving of notice, that the entire phrase go- 
vegovodas év ouoni, “to be manifested in the flesh,” is never us- 
ed of any other than Jesus Christ, and occurs, indeed, nowhere 
in Scripture, except in this place. It is, however, perfectly par- 
allel to the phrases év oagxt goyeoou, 1 John 4:2, 3. 2 John 7; 
éy Omol@pmate Gaox0s néuneoOou, Rom. 8: 3; metezyery oaoxos 
nal aiuatos, Heb. 2: 143 which are, in like manner, exclusive- 
ly appropriated to the appearance of the Son of God in a_hu- 
_ man body, or his assumption of the human nature. Of John 
the Baptist, and other prophets, it might be said that they 
‘¢ came” or “ were sent,” in reference to their mission 3 and the 
same might be said of Christ, in the same point of view, John 
1: 7. Matt. 11: 18, 19. 21: 32; but it could not with any pro- 
priety be affirmed of them, that they “ came in the flesh,” to in- 


¥ Crit. Dissert. p. 339. 
t+ For a further examination of the internal evidence respecting 
these readings, see the next article. Ep. 
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dicate their entrance into the world with a view to the accom- 
plishment of their mission, since they could not have come in 
any other way.* Many of the Socinians, feeling the pressure 
of the difficulty presented by the idiom in its obvious and ex- 
clusive reference to the appearance of our Lord in human na- 
ture, and its implication of his pre-existence and the possibility 
of his being manifested in a different manner, endeavour to elude 
it by rendering the words év oagxé in an instrumental sense, and 
interpreting the whole phrase of the revelation which God hath 
-made known through the medium of weak and mortal men, i. e. 
the apostles. But to this it is sufficient to reply, that such an 
interpretation is perfectly repugnant to the usus loquendi of the 
New Testament; there not being a single passage in which the 
phrase is used in this sense. 

According to the received reading of the passage, which we 
have shewn to be that established by a vast preponderance of 
external evidence, the doctrine which it teaches is almost ver- 
bally the same that is taught by John, in the first chapter of his 
Gospel, and in the beginning of his first Epistle : 

O20¢ égavegudn év ouout. 

Geog Hv 0 Aoyos,-—nai 6 Adyos oak éyévero. 

Thv Zonv tyyv aiwviov, ytg Av ng0g toy matéoa xat 
EpavegwOn Hury. 

“* God was manifested in the flesh.” 

“The Word was God ;—and the Word assumed humanity.” 

“That Eternal Life, which was with the Father, and was 
manifested unto us.” 

1 Tim. 3: 16. John 1: 1, 14. 1 John 1: 1—3. 


2. The person and claims of the Redeemer not having been 
recognized by the Jews during the period of his corporeal so- 


* “Ts the phrase ‘to come in the flesh’ no more than equivalent 
to the word ‘to come?’ Are the words ‘in the flesh’ mere exple- 
tives? If they are not expletives, what is their import, but to limit 
the sense of the word to come to some particular manner of coming? 
This limitation either presumes a possibility of other ways of com- 
Ing, or it is nugatory. But was it possible for a mere man to come 
otherwise than in the flesh? Nothing can be more decisive for my 
purpose than this comparison which you have suggested, between 
the word ‘ to come,’ which is general, and the phrase ‘to come in 


the flesh, which is specific.” Bp. Horsley’s Letters in Reply to 
Priestley, p. 112. 
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journ (é rais nugoous rng Gognog avtov, Heb. 5:7) ; but, on 
the contrary, vilified and misrepresented, Isaiah 3: 3, 4; it was 
necessary, that the dignity of the one, and the validity of the 
other, should be vindicated—which the apostle declares to have 
been done when édixavwOn év nvevuate. The word dixacow 
not only signifies to acquit or absolve from punishment, but also 
to do justice to one’s character, by acknowledging and declaring 
him to be free from all imputation of blame. Thus wisdom is 
said to be justified, Matt. 11: 19, and God himself, Rom. 3: 4. 
Michaelis proposes, that it should be rendered “ suffered capital 
punishment ;” and by introducing a different punctuation, at- 
tempts to shew, that the passage may be translated thus: “ God 
was manifested ; suffered death in the flesh; appeared in the 
spirit to the angels,” etc. But to this mode of interpretation, it 
may justly be objected, that no such idea as that of punishment 
is found to attach to dvxacow in N.T. Greek; and that the 
connecting of édcxa1wGn with éy oat, which precedes, and not 
with éy mvevuare, which follows it, destroys the harmonious 
structure of the verse ; all the other verbs being placed before 
and not after the substantives to which they belong.—The phrase 
év mvevmare occurring, as it does here, in contrast with gv oagxé, 
necessarily means its opposite, according to the established anti- 
thetical relation of c#e& and nvevwa, Rom. 1: 4. 1 Pet. 3: 18; 
and partially Heb. 9: 14; so that, if the one signify the state or 
condition of humanity in which he appeared during the period 
of his (xévwovg) humiliation, the other must signify that state in 
which he existed after his resurrection, and in which he now 
exists, with special reference to the glorious manifestations of his 
spiritual, superhuman.and divine nature, with which his glorifi- 
ed body is for ever and indissolubly united. This vindication 
(dvxaimors) was effected by his victory over death and the curse, 
to which the Jews had condemned him; his exaltation to the 
right hand of the Father; and the effusion of the miraculous 
gifts of the Holy Spirit. Had he not been what he professed 
he was, such stupendous effects would not have followed ; his 
predictions would have remained unfulfilled, and his cause and 
character would have been overwhelmed with utter confusion. 
3. We remark, that wy cannot be referred to wvornocor 5 
nor can ayyehorg be interpreted of the apostles. This will ap- 
pear, when it is taken into consideration, that govegdw and yyw- 
o’Gw.are the verbs elsewhere used by the apostle, when speak- 
ing of the revelation of a mystery ; and that Onzouce is never 
vf 
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employed, except to denote either external physical vision, or 
that by which one spiritual being apprehends or discovers anoth- 
er. It is never applied to any thing that is not the subject of 
conscious existence. With respect to the term ayyedoc, we ob- 
serve, that though, like the Hebrew ‘jx7, it signifies a human 
messenger, as well as one of that superior and spiritual race of 
beings who are employed by Jehovah in administering the affairs 
of his empire, there does not appear sufficient ground for depart- 
ing, in our interpretation of it in this place, from the current us- 
age of the,New Testament, according to which the distinctive 
terms eyyehov and andorodor are used with marked discrimina- 
tion of the celestial messengers who are appointed to minister to 
the heirs of salvation, and the primary and inspired agents who 
were selected by our Saviour to lay the foundation of his spirit- 
ual temple. 

Though despised and rejected by men, who saw no beauty in 
him, the Lord Jesus was the object of adoring contemplation to 
the hosts of heaven. During his ministry upon earth, they 


“Oft gaz’d, and wonder’d, where at length 
This scene of love would end.” 


And when he was “ received up into glory,” it was amid their 
attendant bands, who had received the charge to render to him 
divine honours. Ps. 68:17. 97: 6. Heb. 1: 6. 

4. The phrases éxnovyzOn év @veow, and énvotevin év x00- 
#@, evidently refer to the apostolic announcements of the gospel, 
according to the ample latitude of the commission, and the 
amazing success with which they were accompanied. ‘The sum 
and substance of their preaching was ‘ Christ crucified,” and the 
divine command which they universally enforced was, that men 
“ should believe in his name.” 

5. It must be very obvious, that whatever may plausibly be 
advanced in favour of the hypothesis, that wvoz7ovor is the nom- 
inative to the verbs égavegudn, eéixarwdn, wpOn, éxnorvyOn, 
and émeorevn, nothing can possibly be more harsh than to car- 
ry it forward, and make it the nominative to avadngon év doky ; 
and then explain this, with Benson, “ Met with a glorious recep- 
tion.” ‘The reception given to the gospel, or, rather, to Christ 
as the subject of the gospel-testimony, had already been expres- 
sed by the verb éxsorev0y; and the glorious extent of that re- 
ception by the phrase év xooum. Besides, avchauPavouas is 
never employed to express the reception given to a doctrine or 
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testimony, but signifies to be raised on high, received up or back, 
and is the very word which is used in reference to the ascension 
of our blessed Lord to heaven, Mark 16: 19. Acts 1:2, 11, 22. 
"AvalngOn év do&y in our text, is equivalent to avadnpdels evs 
tov ovgavoy, Acts 1: 113 and the substantive avaAnwes, formed 
from the same verb, is, in like manner, used to denote the re- 
ception of Jesus, after the completion of his work upon earth, 
into the glory (d0§«) which he had with the Father before the 
world began. Luke 9: 51. John 17: 5. 

The principal objection that has been advanced against Osos, 
as the genuine reading of the passage, is founded on the suppos- 
ed incongruity of combining this word with the concluding pro- 
position, and asserting, that “* God was received up into glory ;” 
but the difficulty vanishes the moment it is considered, that after 
the declaration Osos égaveowOn év oaoxt has been admitted, the 
mind necessarily associates the idea of the owe§ or human nature 
with that of the divine, and easily discriminates between what 
may be predicated of the one, what of the other, and what jointly 
of both. 


We have now brought our critical examination of this impor- 
tant passage to a close. The charge of corruption, alleged by Sir 
Isaac Newton, we have shewn to be unfounded. The reading, 
‘which he contends to have been that originally in the text, and 
used by the church during the first five centuries, we have seen 
rejected by Griesbach, and all critics of any note. That adopted 
by the celebrated German editor, and the “ Improved Version” 
of it, have been proved to be as destitute of solid and sufficient 
authority, as they are contrary to the idiom of the Greek lan- 
guage, and at variance with some of the first principles of bibli- 
cal philology and exegesis. And the reading of the received 
text has been established by a mass of cumulative evidence, de- 
rived from the sources to which an appeal is ordinarily made on 
questions of this nature. While, therefore, the opposers of our 
Lord’s divinity attempt to give eclat to their opinions, by mixing 
up with the publication of them the name of a great philosopher, 
it cannot but prove satisfactory to those who have cordially em- 
braced that doctrine, to find that the passage which has been the 
subject of investigation, so far from suffering any detriment from 
the most rigid critical scrutiny to which it may be brought, only 
gains in point of stability and authority, and continues to demand 
an unhesitating reception of the great mystery which it pro- 
claims : GOD was MANIFESTED IN THE FLESH. 
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APPENDIX. 


List of Works in which the Subject of the preceding Investiga- 
tion is discussed, and to which the Reader is referred for 
further information. 


Erasmus.—Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine. 
Baronii Annales Ecclesiast.—Ann. 510. ix. 
Calovii Biblia Ilustrata. 


In his note on the passage, the author, at great length, with pro- 
digious learning, and many forcible arguments, refutes the state- 
ments of Enjedin, Socinus, Smalcius, and Grotius. The very un- 
ceremonious manner in which he treats the last-mentioned writer, 
has drawn down upon him unmeasured abuse from Socinians, and 
others who are only half-hearted in their adherence to the peculiar 
doctrines of the Scripture; but his work is a storehouse of sound 
Lutheran divinity. It contains the whole of Grotius’s Annotations, 
with able exegetical and polemical commentaries. 


Estii Comment. in Epp. Apostol. 


This author is of opinion, that the quod of the Vulgate was de- 
signed to be understood, not as the neuter relative, but as a deter- 
minative conjunction, and that Deus is to be supplied from the pre- 
ceding context. 


Pearson on the Creed, Art. II. Note 9. 


Contains some excellent remarks on the Annotations of Grotius, 
and the alleged corruption by Macedonius. 


Poli Synopsis in loc. 

Millii Novum Testamentum Graecum. 

An important and interesting note; relating chiefly to the vari- 
ous readings, the story of Liberatus, and the Alexandrian Codex. 

Bengelii Novum 'Testamentum Graecum. | 

At the close of a lengthened critical note on the passage, Ben- 
gel asks: ‘Quid nisi eo¢ superest ?” 

Stillingfleet’s Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity. 

London 1697. Svo. pp. 156—164. 
Wotton’s Clemens Romanus, p. 27. 
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Wetstenii Novum Testamentum Graecum. 


Contains a very long and elaborate note, which deserves to be 
consulted by all who wish to ascertain the bearing of the ancient 
ecclesiastical testimonies on the subject. This bearing, most of the 
quotations adduced by Wetstein, show to be decidedly in favour of 
eos; and the rest only require to be studied in their connexion, 
in order to its being perceived, that, if they do not confirm, they in 
no wise oppose this reading. 


Arnoldi Religio Sociniana, containing a Refutation of the Ra- 
covian Catechism. Amstel. 1654. 4to. pp. 284—286. 


Wolfii Curae Philologicae et Criticae. Tom. IV. pp. 451— 
456. 


Ridgley’s Body of Divinity, Vol. IV. p.263. London 1819. 


Svo. 
Heumann’s Erklarung des N. Testaments. 
— Poecile, T. III. p. 448. 
Edwards’s Exercitations, p. 348. London 1702. 
Baumgarten’s Vindiciae vocis @eds, 1 Tim. 3: 16. 
Woog’s Programma. 
Pfaffius in Primitiis Tubingensibus. 
Bentley’s Remarks on Free Thinking, Part I. xxxm. 


Berriman’s Critical Dissertation upon 1 Tim. 3:16. London 
1741. 8vo. 


This valuable work consists of an introduction on the inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures; on the various readings, and the impor- 
tance of the passage in question.—Chap. I. Rules to distinguish in 
various Readings which is genuine.—Chap. H. The Greek MSS. 
of St. Paul’s Epistles described, and their Readings of 1 Tim. 3: 
16 considered.—Chap. III. The Writings of the Greek and) Latin 
Fathers examined.—Chap. IV. An Account of the Ancient Ver- 
sions, and their readings of this text—Chap. V. The several Read- 
ings compared with each other, and with the Context; and the 
Conclusion of the whole. 


Whitby on the passage. 

J. D. Michaelis in his Introd. to the N. T. 2d Edit. Vol. II. 
p. 71. Anmerkungen fiir Ungelehrte IV. Theil, pp. 106, 
107. Orient. und Exeget. Bibliothek, VI. Theil, pp. 81 
—87. VIL. pp. 187—141. 
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Velthusen’s Remarks on the true Reading of the passage 
1 Tim. 3: 16. London 1773. 8vo. 


This work, which is now very scarce, contains three parts.—I. 
Observations on the seven-times seventy Weeks of Daniel—II. On 
the Canon of the Old Testament.—III. Remarks, etc. as above. 
In these remarks the following critical rules are laid down and il- 
lustrated with special reference to the passage in dispute.—l. Of 
two-or three different readings, that reading is historically true, or 
critically certain, in which most of the chief characters of a true 
reading coincide.—2. That reading, in general, is the true one, 
which agrees with most of the manuscripts in the Original Lan- 
guage.—3. That reading, the later origin of which cannot be ac- 
counted for without supposing a wilful corruption, is (general- 
ly speaking) the true one; and that which we can account for 
from accidental causes, is (generally speaking) the false one.—4. 
Of two readings, (unless there be some material reason against the 
rule,) that reading is preferable which seems to convey a harsher 
sense. ‘This maxim is almost infallible-—5. The most probable of 
two or three readings is that by which a writer, who is known to 
have had clear and precise ideas, shall express himself in the clear- 
est and precisest manner.—6. The same obtains with regard to that 
reading, which, according to the tenor or the whole system of the 
book, it was most natural and reasonable to expect, should occur in 
that particular place.—The tract contains an interesting account of 
the Askew MS. written in the year 834, which exhibits the reading 
ecg. 

Benson on the passage. 


Woide’s Preface to his edition of the Codex Alexandrinus, 
§ 87, and in Cramer’s Beytrage, T. III. p. 147. 


G. F. Weber’s Vindiciae vocis Os0g¢ 1 Tim. 3: 16. Argent. 
WT Che 


Cramer, Nebenarbeiten. Stiick I. 1782. 
Griesbach’s Greek N. T. 


~ Symbolae Criticae, Vol. I. vii—tiv. Vol. II. 
pp: 56—59. 64—76. 


In his note on the passage, this celebrated critic gives a summa- 
ry of the authorities which had induced him to prefer 0¢ to either 
of the two other readings; but he is, as usual, defective in exhibit- 
ing those which go to support the received reading. The passages 
in his Symbolae are chiefly occupied with the subject of the uncial 
MSS. an abortive attempt to prove that the Fathers have been 
corrupted ; and a defence of his positions against Weber and oth- 
ers, by whom they had been disputed. 
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M. Weber’s Crisis loci Paullini 1 Tim. 3:16. Lips. 1784. 


This author conjectures that Ore was the original reading, and 
considers @so¢ to be understood. 


Paulus Memorabilien, Stuck I. pp. 97—194. 


This dissertation is designed to show, that the object of the apos- 
tle was to correct false notions which had become prevalent in his 
day, relative to the human body, in consequence of which the prim- 
itive Christians were tempted absolutely to abandon all care of it, 
or concern about its interests. It contains remarks on the variety 
of reading, and the meaning of the several propositions in the text. 


Hill’s Lectures in Divinity, Vol. Il. pp. 189—193. 2d Ed. 


Laurence’s Remarks upon the Systematic Classification of 
Manuscripts adopted by Griesbach in his Edition of the 
New Testament. Oxford 1814. pp. 72—84. 


The learned author (now Archbishop of Cashel) reviews with 
great abjlity the arguments of Griesbach, which he shows to be de- 
fective, wire-drawn, and inadmissible; even on the supposition, 
that his classification of MSS. were just. His conclusion is: 
“ Should we not rather say, that because the Byzantine text, with 
an infinity of manuscripts and Fathers, reads @eo¢, and because 
eight (viz. 6, 10, 23, 31, 37, 39, 46, 47) out of eleven Alexandrian 
MSS. coincide with it, while only one certainly opposes it, the oth- 
er two being doubtful, therefore the preponderance of classes is 
against the Western; and that @eog, not 6 or 0g, seems to be the 
genuine reading ?” 


Eclectic Review, N. 8. Vol. IV. pp. 178—187. 


Contains a masterly review of the above work, by a writer who dis- 
covers himself to be thoroughly versed in the principles of biblical 
criticism. In his judgment, the external evidence does actually 
preponderate in favour of @eo¢.—In Vol. V. of the Old Series of 
the same work, the Reviewer, following Griesbach too implicitly, 
declares himself in favour of 0¢, but rejects as false Greek, the con- 
struction put upon it in the ‘Improved Version.” 


Wardlaw’s Discourses on the principal Points of the Socin- 
ian Controversy. Third Edition. London 1819. pp. 
414—419. 


Though the passage is not introduced into these discourses, which 
exhibit a series of the most luminous and conclusive arguments on 
the great subjects in dispute, because the excellent author was de- 
sirous of having it to say, that he had built no part of his argument 
on any passage which eminent critics had pronounced of doubtful 
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authority, yet in Note D, he very clearly gives his readers to under- 
stand, that, in his opinion, @¢og is the true lection. 


Nolan’s Inquiry into the Integrity of the Greek Vulgate, etc. 
London, 1815. 


In various parts of this very elaborate and learned work, the pas- 
sage is brought forward for the purpose of exemplifying, in its va- 
rious readings, the untenableness of Griesbach’s hypothesis, and 
the application of those new principles of classification, which the 
author had adopted with respect to the Greek MSS. 


Hales’ Faith in the Holy Trinity, the Doctrine of the Gospel, 
and Sabellian Unitarianism shewn to be ‘“‘ The God-deny- 
ing Apostasy.” Vol. II. pp. 67—104. 2d Edit. London 
1818. 


In his nineteenth Letter, the author enters very fully into an ex- 
amination both of the external and internal evidence, and shows, in 
opposition to Griesbach and Carpenter, that @<og is the genuine 
reading. 


Tracts on the Divinity of Christ. By the Bishop of St..Da- 
vid’s. London 1820. 


Pp. 197—222 contain a postscript on the Anti-Socinianism of 
Newton and Locke, in which the reader will find some interesting 
matter relative to the principles and connexions of these two distin- 
guished men, and also some remarks on | Tim. 3: 16. 


Holden’s Scripture Testimonies to the Divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, collected and illustrated. London 1820. 
pp. 181—188. 


Among other decided statements made in this valuable work is 
the following: ‘“‘ The reading 0¢, if it be the true one, will not es- 
sentially benefit the Unitarian cause; but the received text has 
been ably defended by several eminent writers ; and after an atten- 
tive examination of the evidence on both sides, I am convinced that 
G<0¢ is the true reading.” 


Burton’s Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the Di- 
vinity of Christ. Oxford 1626. pp. 141—145. 


J. P. Smith’s Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, Vol. II. 
Part II. pp. 701—703. or 2d Edit. Vol. IIL. pp. 352—357. 


The Author cannot conclude this list without once more partic- 
ularly recommending the two editions of Matthaei’s Greek N. T. 
in both of which the biblical scholar will find much to enable him 
to make up his mind on the subject. 
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Art IJ. Remarxs on THe Internat Evivence respecrinc 
THE various Reapines 1 1 Tim. III. 16. 


By M. Stuart, Prof. of Sacred Literature in the Theol. Sem. at Andover. 


(SurpPLEMENTARY TO THE PRECEDING ARTICLE.) 


Ir is not my intention here to re-examine the whole subject 
that has been discussed with so much ability and impartiality, as 
it seems to me, in the preceding pages. I tender the author of 
them my sincere thanks for his learned labours; and I have 
only to add, that long ago, from Griesbach’s own shewing, I 
was satisfactorily persuaded that the conclusion to which he had 
come in respect to o¢ instead of Geos, was not warranted by the 
rules of criticism by which he himself is guided on most other 
occasions. So far as manuscripts are concerned, I am fully 
persuaded, that the weight of authority is altogether preponde- 
rant against the reading sor 0. In regard to the ancient ver- 
sions and the fathers of the church, the discrepance of testimo- 
ny is such, that no one can appeal to them with confidence as 
settling the controversy in respect to the reading under con- 
sideration. 

Most of the discrepancy among them seems to be connected 
with, or dependent upon, the old Latin version or tala, which 
was made at an early period of the Christian era, and which 
runs thus: Quop manifestum est in carne, etc. The Latin 
fathers generally adopt this ; the Greek fathers follow the read- 
ing of the Textus Receptus, viz. Oz0¢ épavegn9n x. 7.4. But 
the whole subject of external evidence has been so fully discuss- 
ed in the preceding pages, that I deem it quite superfluous to 
add any thing more in this place. 

In regard to the internal evidence, produced in Sect. III. 
there are many very striking remarks, and such as are worthy 
of particular attention and consideration. I have read them, 
once and again, with great interest; and after pondering over 
them, and examining with a good degree of minuteness sev- 
eral of the positions advanced, I have attained to some views 
respecting them, which I deem it not improper here to commu- 
nicate. 

With regard to the reading 6, it may be said, that it is now 
generally abandoned] by critics, so far as 1 am acquainted with 
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their opinions. But there are some internal reasons for giving 
it up, which are not touched upon in the preceding pages, and 
which, if found elsewhere, have not come under my notice. 

It is an important, and perhaps a conclusive objection to the 
reading in question, which is made on p. 44, above, viz. that 
“the genius of the Greek language would require the construc- 
tion to be, ro 77H¢ evoePelag puornovov TO gaveowher.” Still, 
as the writers of the New Testament have not always followed 
the classic rules of Greek construction, it seems desirable that a 
consideration of this nature should be strengthened by other ar- 
guments than an appeal to the usual method of constructing a 
sentence in Greek. For in the case before us one might say, 
that to pavsewder would be absolutely necessary, only in case 
that co wvorjocoy were the proper subject and the real nomina- 
tive to édunaewOn, while to gaveowOév év owgxt was merely an 
adjunct and qualifying circumstance thrown in as agreeing with 
it, put of course in apposition with wvornovoy, or made co-ordi- 
nate with it in respect to construction. 

But the Itala and Vulgate dispose of the text in a somewhat 
different way. ‘These versions run thus: “ Et manifeste mag- 
num est pietatis sacramentum, quod manifestum est in carne, 
justificatum,” etc. “O then, or quod, is by them made the im- 
mediate nominative or subject of éyavegadn, and is implied 
before édvxacwOn, dpOn, x.t.4. Now if it were the writer’s in- 
tention to say: “ Great confessedly is the mystery of godliness, 
which was revealed in the flesh, [which] was justified by the 
Spirit, etc.” then he might have constructed his sentence as the 
Ttala and Vulgate understood him to have done, viz. by writing 
6 as arelative pronoun referring to uvorjovoy, and standing as 
the expressed nominative of épaveow9y, and as the implied nom- 
inative of all the succeeding verbs. I cannot see any thing 
strange or unaccountable in such a grammatical construction ; 
for surely it will not be contended, that the nominative must 
necessarily be written out, in every instance where it is really 
supposed to exist, and is actually demanded by the nature of 
the sentiment. 

My objection therefore to 0, (independently of the decisive 
evidence against it from manuscripts,) lies rather in the nature 
of the antecedent here, to which it must necessarily refer. It 
would seem, that the Itala and Vulgate translators understood 
TO t7H¢ evosPElag mvornosoy as meaning Christ himself; for 
what else but the Saviour himself was manifested in the flesh, 
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was seen by angels, and was received up into glory? We come 
then to the very natural inquiry, whether the word puvornovoy, 
to which the pronoun 6 (quod) beyond all doubt relates, is ever 
employed by the sacred writers to designate the person of Jesus. 
And this inquiry it is not difficult to answer. In order, however, 
to do this in a satisfactory way, we must particularly investigate 
the New Testament meaning and use of the word now in 
question. 

The word itself seems to be derived from the Greek pvorns, 
which means one consecrated, viz. to Ceres, i. e. one initi- 
ated into her rites or mysteries, which were to be kept a pro- 
found secret. Hence uvornovoy signifies, in general, something 
secret, undisclosed, not understood, difficult to be understood, 
enigmatical, etc. Some indeed have derived the word from 
the Hebrew 7nd”, which would give it the same signification 
as the derivation from suorns ; but this is not so probable an 
etymology. Be this however as it may, uvornovoy means, in 
the New Testament, (1) A secret or hidden thing; e. g. 2 
Thess. 2: 7, 10 uvornocov 779 avoucas, hidden iniquity, literally 
the hidden thing of iniquity. (2) As nearly allied to this, or al- 
most the same, a thing in itself occult or obscure ; e. g. 1 Cor. 
15: 51. 13: 2. (3) An enigmatical or unintelligible thing ; 
e. g. 1 Cor. 14: 2. Luke 8: 10, Ta mvotnora tHS Baorkslag tov 
sou, things respecting the kingdom of God which were enig- 
matical or unintelligible to the people at large ; compare Mark 
4:11. Matt. 13:11. So also in Eph. 5: 32. Rev. 1: 20. 
17: 5. In this last case, uvorjovoy is an emblem written on 
the forehead of the 109v7 peyon, together with other emblems, 
and is significant of what she is concerned with or practises, but 
is not the name of her person. Rev. 17:7. (4) The secret 
decree of God; e. g. Rev. 10: 7. Particularly is it employ- 
ed by Paul, to designate the decree of God, viz. to admit the 
Gentiles to equal privileges with the Jews, under the gospel dis- 
pensation ; a thing which had been as it were kept a secret from 
them, in past ages, (for they understood not the predictions of 
the Old Testament concerning this,) and was now fully disclos- 
ed under the reign of the Messiah; e. g. Eph. 3: 3, compare 
vs. 6—9, where the explanation above suggested is plainly giv- 
en. Ina like sense does it appear to be employed, in Rom. 
11:25. 16: 25. Eph. 1:9. 6: 19.-Col. 1: 26, 27. 2:2. 4: 3. 
1 Cor. 2:7. (5) In 1 Cor. 4: 1, uvorneiwy seems to be used 
in the sense of ‘whatever belonged to the Christian religion 
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which was recondite or hidden from the world.’ In 1 Tim. 3: 
9, the word is used in a like sense, with a particular reference 
to Christian doctrine. 

These are all the examples in the New Testament except 
the one in question in 1 Tim. 3: 16. What then is the mean- 
ing of to rH¢ evosPelag uvornovoy here? 

I answer, that to construe it as the authors of the Itala and 
Vulgate have done, viz. as designatiug the mysterious person of 
the Saviour, is against all analogy. It is an entire departure 
from the usus loquendi of the New Testament. We have, in- 
deed, in Rev. 17: 7, the phrase 0 uuorngeoy rg yuveunos, 
but in this case swvorjovoy serves merely in the place of an ad- 
jective, so that mysterious woman is the sense of the phrase, or 
else yuvaexos is genitive of the object, so that the mystery re- 
specting the woman is the sense of the phrase. In Eph. 1: 9, 
10 mvotyovoy TOU Gehjuatos avrov means, his secret will or the 
mystery in respect to his will; in Eph. 3: 4, tw mvorggi@ vou 
Xovotou means, the mystery respecting Christ, and so in Col. 
4:3; in Eph. 6: 19, ZO mvornoloy Tov evayyédiou means, the 
mystery respecting the gospel or contained in the gospel ; in Col. 
2: 2, rou uvornoiov tov Geov means, the mystery of which God 
ts the author (Gen. auctoris), and so in Rev. 10: 73 and in 
Rev. 1: 20, ro uvorjovoy ray énta woréowy means, the mystery 
respecting the seven stars. Some of these examples resemble 
that in 1 Tim. 3: 16; but there remain two more which are of 
exactly the same kind of construction. In 1 Tim. 3: 9, we have 
TO UvotnoLOY tS Miotews, the mystery which respects the faith 
or the mysterious Christian doctrine, mysterious (the apostle 
means to say) to the ignorant and the unsanctified. In2 Thess. 
2: 7, we have seemingly an exact antithesis of the expression in 
1 Tim. 3: 16, viz. ro uvorjovoyv.... tHS avopias, secret wick- 
edness, concealed impiety. In reality, however, this is not so; 
for plainly the meaning of zo ry¢ evosBelag uvornjovoy does not 
mean secret or concealed godliness, but the mystery which re- 
spects godliness, i.e. the doctrines of godliness or the Christian 
religion. 

Now to say that the mystery of these doctrines, or of this re- 
ligion, is great, is saying what the apostle has expressly said re- 
specting a part of these doctrines in Eph. 5: 32; and what he 
has often intimated elsewhere, respecting them in general, e. g. 
Eph. 3: 3—9. Col. 1: 26, 27. 2:2, 3. All is plain and intel- 
ligible ; and especially is it plain, when we take into'view the 
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sequel in v. 16, where the reason or ground why the mystery is 
called great, is assigned. But on the supposition that zd ras 
evosfsiag uvornovov means Christ, then the sense of méye must 
be entirely different. The assertion of the writer will be mere- 
ly, that ‘the mysterious author of our salvation is great,’ i. e. 
is exalted, highly honoured or to be honoured, is highly regard- 
ed or to be regarded, is magnified, elevated, etc. All this is 
true, and a truth which the apostle often urges ; but not one at 
all apposite to the context here. It is the mystery which is 
great, i.e. difficult to be adequately comprehended or explain- 
ed; exactly as in Eph. 5: 32, where Paul, after asserting that 
Christians are ‘members of the body and flesh and bones of 
Christ,’ and comparing the union of the church with him to the 
union of man and wife, says, 70 uvorjovoy tovto wEéya éorty, i. e. 
it is very difficult fully to comprehend and rightly to explain 
this, so as to give no occasion of offence, or of being misunder- 
stood. In the like sense, plainly, should we understand the 
usya got to Tyg évosBelag uvotrjovoy of our text. 

We come then, in this way, unavoidably to the conclusion, 
that if the authors of the Itala and of the Vulgate supposed that 
r0 tS EvoEhelag mvoryovoy designated the person of Christ, 
they made a supposition against the wsus loqguendi of the New 
Testament, and against the manifest meaning of the passage. 
A supposition which is truly opposed in both of these ways, can 
never be lawfully admitted. 

If it be said here, that they may have understood zo r7¢ evos- 
Beiag uvornovoy to mean mysterious doctrine, then did the con- 
struction which they put upon it amount to something like an 
absurdity ; for what is a doctrine which is manifested in the flesh, 
and received up into glory? ‘Take which alternative you please, 
the interpretation of the Vulgate and Itala is out of the reach of 
all sober defence. 

Thus much for the main point of internal evidence in respect 
to the reading 6 instead of Gsdg. Other considerations of a 
subordinate nature might be added, but I deem them unneces- 
sary. Let us pass on to some considerations in respect to the 
reading 0¢. ; 

The first question naturally put by the reader in Greek is, 
What is the antecedent to this relative or demonstrative pro- 
noun? Mvorygor is the next antecedent in respect to position ; 
orviog is the nearest in respect to gender. But as orvdog be- 
yond all reasonable doubt, is in apposition with éxudnoia Deov ; 
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or else (as Knapp construes it) isa predicate of ro rg evoe- 
Bsiag wvornovor signifying evangelical doctrine, so o¢ cannot re- 
late to ozvdog; for neither the church, nor evangelical doctrine, 
was manifested in the flesh, or received up tanto glory. ‘The 
nearest masculine antecedent, then, is Yeouv Swvros. But, as 
Dr Henderson justly observes (p. 47), this is ‘ harsh and strain- 
ed.’ I cannot help considering it, although adopted by some 
respectable critics, as altogether improbable. 

We must come back then to uvornjecoy as the antecedent to 
os, if indeed it has any antecedent expressed in the text. Dr 
Henderson objects against this, as others have done, that 0¢ 
does not agree in gender with wvorjocov. He allows that in 
some cases the masculine relative occurs, where the antecedent 
is a noun of the neuter gender; but he remarks, that “ in such 
cases the noun is used in a personal sense.” 

That some cases of this nature are such as he here describes, 
is clear; e.g. Gal. 3: 16. Col. 2: 19, which he has quoted ; 
also Eph. 1: 14, mvevuare tp ayin, 0¢ gore agéaBury; Rom. 9: 
23, 24, oxen éheous, & moONTOLMaoEY, OUS nal Exchecev H.7.A.5 
Gal. 4: 19, cexvia wou, ovg madi wdivw; 1 Cor. 4:17, téxvov 
fou @yanntov....0¢%.t.4. and so in other cases. All cases 
of this nature are a simple constructio ad sensum, where the pro- 
noun agrees with the nature of the real object of thought which 
is the antecedent, and not with the grammatical form of the word 
by which it is expressed. ; 

But there are other cases which Dr Henderson has not no- 
ticed, and which relate to things as well as persons. Such an 
one exists in the very verse that precedes the one on which he 
is making his remarks, viz. o¢xw Os00 .. . reg éoriy éxndnoie, 
where ocx means the church as an institution, and not simply 
the persons belonging to it. So in Phil. 1: 28, wu» arvodmevov 
éy wndsvd Um0 tay avrixeyuévov' nrig éoriy avrois évdsckes, 
where we might naturally expect the neuter pronoun; Eph. 3: 
13, airovmos un éxnomneiv év craig Gdiweot wou Unéo Vuor, Areg 
govt dota vumy, like the preceding case ; Eph. 6:17, payovgor 
TOU MVEVUATOS, O EotL Ona PEov. 

In cases of this nature, where things and not persons are the 
subject of assertion, the anomaly of the relative pronoun as to 
gender seems to consist in the gender being regulated by the 
consequent rather than the antecedent of the pronoun. Were 
there no examples of anomaly except such as are here present~ 
ed, one might advance this as a principle of construction in such 
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cases. But we shall see in the sequel, that there are cases of 
the same nature, where no consequent substantive is expressed, 
or where one differing in gender from the pronoun is expressed ; 
which goes to shew that the principle just named is not one 
which controls constructions of this nature. 

I leave out of view here those anomalies of gender, in which 
John uses the neuter for the masculine; e. g. John 6: 37. 17: 
2. 1 John 1: 1, 3. Rev. 3:2. I pass by those cases, also, 
where the neuter pronoun is employed in reference to a mas- 
culine name which is referred to merely for the sake of interpre- 
tation; e.g. Matt. 1:23. 27:33. Mark 7: 34. 15:22. John 
1: 39, 42, 43. Heb. 7:3. I also omit cases where a reference 
is made to a preceding word or to a phrase or expression, mere- 
ly for the sake of explanation, although some of these cases 
might fairly be reckoned under the head of anomalies; e.g. 
Mark 12: 42, denra dvo, 6 gore xodgavrng ; and so in Mark 15: 
16, 34, 42. ‘There are other cases also, where the pronoun re- 
fers to the whole sentiment of the preceding clause, and is neu- 
ter; e.g. Col. 1: 29. 1 John 2: 8. But these last instances are 
hardly to be ranked among anomalies. 

Nor are cases of such a nature as those described above, 
limited to the New Testament. We may open such a writer as 
even Xenophon, and find the same phenomena. E. g. Cyrop. 
VII. 2. 11, cogarecav nal evudecav, a ovtE xataonnetoe, So 
yuvaina xoddiorny ov tt avdgl ndvov; also qrdoreuoraroe xol 
grhopoovésratol elow, aneg ovY Hxvota magokuver’ and édoxee 
oixog éivoe, Oneg xt701g. See Sturzii Lex. Xenophonteum sub 
voc. 0S, Vol. Ill. p. 334. 

In looking back for a moment on these cases of anomaly, we 
perceive, at once, that the anomaly itself does not depend on, 
or is not regulated by the consequent of the pronoun, with which 
it is in point of sense connected ; for in Matt. 27:33. Mark 15: 
22. 12:42. John 1:39, 42, 43. Heb. 7: 3, the pronoun agrees 
in gender neither with the antecedent nor consequent ; and of 
course the consequent can have no control over it. And in 
the three first instances produced from Xenophon above, there 
is DO consequent noun at all expressed ; yet the same anomaly 
exists ; while in the last case, the antecedent is masculine, the 
pronoun neuter, and the consequent feminine, which of course 
sets aside any necessary control of the consequent over the pro- 
noun, in case such pronoun departs from the gender of its ante- 
cedent. 
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It is clear, then, that the anomaly in question is one which 
rests entirely on the choice of the writer, and not on any regular 
and necessary principle of constructing language ; for it is clear, 
that writers in Greek, even the most classical and elegant, such 
as Xenophon, held themselves exempt from any necessity of 
following the usual rule of syntax in regard to the gender of the 
relative. It is not strange, then, that we find the same neglect 
of this rule, in the writers of the New Testament. 

From all this it would seem to follow, that the gender of 6¢ 
would be no sure criterion to determine the antecedent. In- 
deed, experience warns the cautious critic against resting much 
on arguments of this nature. If in fact the apostle meant to de- 
signate Christ himself by the phrase to r7¢ evoeSelag wvorngvoy, 
(as the authors of the Itala and Vulgate evidently seem to have 
supposed,) then there would be no difficulty in using either 0¢ 
Or 0; for the latter would be constructio ad formam, and the 
former constructio ad sensum. 'The writers of the New Testa- 
ment have occasionally followed both of these principles, in their 
construction of sentences. 

But when we refer back to the considerations already sug- 
gested, and which serve (as I trust) to shew that ro c7¢ evoePe- 
ies wvoryovov cannot mean Christ himself, then it becomes plain, 
that the relative o¢ cannot refer to wvoryjgcoy ; for then the wri- 
ter must be supposed to assert, that Christian doctrine was man- 
ifested in the flesh, and taken up to glory. 

The important question now occurs: Can 6¢, introduced in the 
manner in which it here is, without any preceding antecedent, and 
referring to Christ, be so used consistently with the idiom and 
laws of the Greek language? ‘This is a question not yet suffi- 
ciently investigated, as it seems to me, and one of serious import 
indeed, as it respects the interesting controversy with regard to 
the verse under consideration. 

To do any thing like justice to the subject now suggested, it is 
necessary to take a survey, if possible an adequate one, of the 
manner in which the Greeks employed the pronoun under ex- 
amination. As such a survey has not as yet fallen under my 
notice, I have undertaken to contribute something towards it in 
the sequel of these remarks. 

The relative pronoun 0¢, 7, 0, was originally (like the article 
0%; 70,) a demonstrative pronoun, of the same meaning with 
ovros or éxetvos, this, that. Traces of this meaning are quite 
frequent in the New Testament and in the classical writers. In 
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its demonstratwe sense, it accords entirely with the praepositive 
article 0, 7, t0, when wey and d¢ are connected with it; for in 
the same manner méy and dé are connected with 0g, in order to 
make distinctive pronouns. In Greek ot uév—oi dé (the article) 
means some—others ; these—those ; 0 ¢év—o O€, one—another ; 
this—that, etc. In precisely the same manner are og wey, 
og dé employed ; e. g. Matt. 21: 35,“ And the busbandmen, 
taking those servants, Ov uév éevoav, Ov d& anéxtewvav, one 
they beat, and another they slew.” So Matt. 25: 15. Luke 
gi Bon Rome 92h i4y 5. 4 Corwhl: 21. 2:Cor. 28 16, 
et al. saepe. This usage is not frequent among the Attic wri- 
ters ; but is very common among the later Greek authors, (as 
Plutarch and others,) and also in the writings of the New Tes- 
tament. 

That there is no mistake in supposing 0¢ in such cases to be 
a distinctive and demonstrative pronoun, is made clear not only 
by the sense required in the respective places in which it is em- 
ployed, but also by the correlative which og, in some cases of 
this nature, admits; e. g. in 1 Cor. 12:8 we have  pév—oho 
dz, to one—to another ; Matt. 13: 4, 5, & wév—adho. dé, some— 
others (compare Mark 4: 4, 5); Luke 8: 5, 6, 0 uéy—xal 
Eregov, some—others. ‘The amount of these last examples is, 
that 0¢ wér can have not only itself as a correlative, when em- 
ployed as a distinctive or demonstrative pronoun, but may take 
wAAog or étégos in exactly the same sense. 

My object is merely to touch on this distinctive use of 0s, 
when employed in this way; a thing which most of the Greek 
lexicons have in a great measure neglected. As it can have no 
bearing on 0¢ as employed in 1 Tim. 3: 16, it would be inappo- 
site to pursue the illustration of it any farther. 

In treating of 0¢ as a relative pronoun, I shall be as brief as 
possible on that part of usage which is well known and perfectly 
obvious to every reader of Greek. 

The plain common method of employing 0¢ is, as a rela- 
tive pronoun when its antecedent is expressed. In this case the 
usual construction is, to make 6¢ follow the gender of its antece- 
dent ; while its case is determined by the verb with which it is 
immediately connected. 

There are two cases of usage, where the noun or name of the 
thing to which ¢ relates is expressed, differing the one from the 
other only as it respects the position of the noun. (a) Cases in 
which the noun to which 6¢ relates precedes it; e. g. Matt. 2: 9, 
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6 worno, ov sidov; Matt. 3: 17, viog... é @ evdounoa; the 
gender of the pronoun (not its case) according regularly, and 
therefore almost always according, with that of the antecedent. 
Examples of this kind occur so frequently every where, that 
there is no need of any references to them. (b) Cases in which 
the relative is placed first, and the noun to which it relates fol- 
lows ; e. g. Matt. 7: 2, év @ yao xoiuare ; Matt. 24: 44, 7 weg 
ov Voxeité (for wea, 4 Ooxevre) ; and so in innumerable instan- 
ces, which are too plain to need any illustration. This latter ar- 
rangement, it is generally thought, is designed to give emphasis 
to the relative pronoun. ¢ 

It is proper to say here, that the case of the relative o¢ is not 
unfrequently made to conform to that of the noun to which it 
relates, by what grammarians call attraction ; and this, whether 
the verb, with which the relative pronoun is connected, would 
naturally govern such a case or not. On the other hand, the 
noun itself, in some cases, conforms to the case of the relative 
pronoun ; e. g. Mark 12: 10, AéPov, ov anedoxiwacay ... ovx0g 
%.t.4. where AiGoy is put for A’90¢. So Luke 20: 17. 1 Cor. 
10: 16, et al. saepe. Both of these usages are classical also ; 
as may be seen in Buttmann’s Greek Grammar, § 130. Fora 
full display of the cases in the New Testament, see Bretschn. 
Lex. under 6¢. 

We come now to what more immediately concerns us. If 
the reading in 1 Tim. 3: 16, be 0¢, then no antecedent is here 
expressed ; at least no probable one. As to @ou Cavrog in v. 
15, it is too remote, considering the nature of the intermediate 
construction. As to “vozjovoy, we have seen above that this 
cannot be understood to mean Christ, and therefore 6¢ here 
cannot relate to it. Only two questions then remain; (1) Will 
Greek usage permit 6¢ to be employed, when no noun or sub- 
ject to which it relates is expressed in the context? (2) In case 
this is conformable to usage, can o¢ be considered as conveying 
a limited and definite sense, i. e. as relating to a particular or 
single individual ; or must it be employed in the indefinite sense 
of quicunque, aliquis, whoever, every one who, any one who, etc. ? 
When these questions are rightly settled, we shall be near to the 
results of our inquiry. 

I. As to the first question, there are cases almost innumerable, 
in which the subject to which 6¢ relates is not expressed. 

In order fully to understand the nature of most of these cases, 
I remark that 0¢ very often has for its subject the definitive or 
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demonstrative pronouns ovrog, avrog, or éxéivos, in all genders 
and numbers, so as to correspond with the relative. E.g. Matt. 
5: 19 (latter part of the verse), 6s—otzros. In translating we 
may reverse the order of the Greek, and then the true construc- 
tion of the sentence will be plain: “The same shall be called 
great in the kingdom of heaven, who shall do and teach, etc.” 
So Luke 9: 26. John 1:33. 3: 26. 5:38. Matt. 26: 48. 
Mark 14; 44, and often elsewhere. So in the neuter gender, 
Mark 13:11. 

Such being the fact, i. e. the demonstrative pronouns odzog, 
avros, and énelvos, being so often actually expressed as the sub- 
ject to which 6¢ relates, Bretschneider and many other critics 
consider the numerous cases in which 0¢ ‘is employed when no 
antecedent is expressed, as cases in which there is an ellipsis of 
‘ the demonstrative pronouns odzog or avz0¢. These may be di- 
divided into two classes, corresponding with the two described 
on pp. 65, 66, above. (1) The demonstrative j is omitted, which 
would precede 0S; e@. g. Matt. 13: 12, nal 0 &yet and that which 
he has, put for xai oto 0 €ysu; Matt. 20: 15, TONOUL 0 Oho 
to do that which I will, put for wovjoou [rovto] 0 Pehw. So 
in Luke 19: 21, 22. Joho 4: 22. Matt. 20: 24, et al. saepissi- 
me. (2) The demonstrative which would follow, is omitted ; 
Matt. 5: 21, o¢ 0 av qoveton, évoxos éorat TH xoloee, i. e. [ob 
toc] évoyog x. t. 4. Luke 4: 6, @ gay Delo, didwms, i. e. [covre] 
didwur. So Matt. 19: 6. 20: 4, 7. Mark 6: 23, et al. saepe. 

In the Greek classics this idiom, in both cases, is very com- 
mon}; €. g. mémynpevos wy Engage, | remembering [those things, 
tourwv | which he did ; ois éyo yowmuct, those which I have, I 
use, i.e. [covross] yowmae. 

Now there are two ways of solving all cases of this nature ; 
and these cases are very numerous. First, we may suppose the 
demonstrative pronouns to be understood, as Bretschneider 
does, and as Buttmann seems also to intimate (Gramm. ¢ 130) ; : 
or secondly, we may solve all cases of this nature, by assigning 
to 0g the double sense of he who, that which, etc. Exactly such 
a usage we have in English; e. g. ‘ What will suffice, I know 
not 5 what will happen, God only knows;’ and perhaps also, 
L aii will do this, 1 shall see i and thus in thousands of cases. 
The very same usage prevails in Greek, as to 0g, in cases that 
are beyond the reach of enumeration. ‘And I may add, that in 
Hebrew, ws is thus employed in a like multitude of cases. 

No critic will deny this usage, Jet him solve it as he may. It 
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is certainly the most simple solution to say, that 6g very often 
stands for both a demonstrative and relative pronoun at one and 
the same time, like what in English, and “wx in Hebrew. 
Moreover é¢ is, like the Hebrew wa, used in this way in all 
genders and numbers. One has only to read a few pages of 
Greek, or to consult a good lexicon, in order to be fully appris- 
ed of this. 

Our first question then is fully answered. We have seen 
that there are innumerable cases in Greek, in which 0¢ is em- 
ployed, where no antecedent or subject is expressed, but where 
6g does itself designate both the demonstrative pronoun which 
is the sudyect, and the pronoun that relates to this same subject. 

II. We come then to the second question, viz. Whether o¢ is 
ever employed in this way, in reference to any definite indi- 
vidual or particular thing? 

One would naturally expect that 0s, as being originally a de- 

monstrative pronoun, must of course be definite in its very na- 
ture, inasmuch as it must always point to some specific and de- 
finite object, which was either visibly so to all, or at least was 
thought to be definite by the speaker or writer. But it is very 
plain, that such limits have not been prescribed to 6¢ by Greek 
usage. Instead of confining it to the designation of some indi- 
vidual person or thing named in the context, or adverted to by 
it, og, with the adjunct particle ey or éuy, stands usually for 
any individual whatever, in a generic way. Thus 0¢ &y, or og 
éay, means whoever, whosoever, every one who, any one who, of 
any one ; i. @. 0G ev, or 0g éav is, if I may so speak, a generic 
designation of individuality. 
, All this is made very plain by examples; e. g. Matt. 5: 21, 
0g 0 ay govevon, ‘whoever shall kill; Matt. 5: 22, 0¢ 6 dv 
eimn, ‘ whoever shall say ;? Matt. 5:31, 0¢ dv anodvon, ‘ whoever 
shall dismiss ;’ and so in Matt. 5: 32. 10: 14. 15:5. 16. 25. 
Mark 3: 29. 4:25. 8: 35, 38. 9. 37. Luke 4: 6. 7:23. 8: 18., 
9: 24, 48, et al. sexcenties. The same idiom is common in the 
classics ; and in epic poetry 0¢ xé also is used in the same man- 
ner. 

That 0¢ &y and 0¢ gay are rightly construed in this way, is per- 
fectly plain from the nature of the passages in which they are em- 
ployed; and moreover from the fact, that they are altogether equi- 
valent, in such cases, to mag 09, Oorvc, doot, etc. For examples, 
consult Matt. 5: 22, where mag in the former part of the verse 
has the same sense with o¢ 0 ov in the latter clause ; so Matt. 5: 
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28, 39 (Gorvg), 41. 10: 33. 12: 50. Mark 6: 11 (000). Luke 
9:5. In the Septuagint, moreover, o¢ éav often corresponds to 
the Heb. 488 ww; e. g. Ex. 30: 33, 38. Lev. 20: 10, et al. 

The neuter gender 0 éev is employed in the same generic 
way; e. g. Matt. 15: 5, 0 gay... wpndnOys, ‘in respect to 
whatever thou mightest be profited on my account.’ Matt. 16: 
19.-Joha 15: 7. .5::4.. 1 John, 3: 22. 

Such is the nature of o¢ ay and 0g gay. But is os, when 
standing alone, ever used in this generic way? ‘To this J an- 
swer in the affirmative. The cases are quite clear; e. g. Mark 
4: 25, og ovx &yee, ‘whoever hath not,’ where 6¢ is plainly and 
exactly equivalent to o¢ ay in the former part of the same verse. 
So Mark 9: 40. Matt. 10:27. 10: 38, et al. saepe. 

Enough has been said to shew clearly, that og a, o¢ éav, and 
0s, are employed to designate generic individuality. The turn- 
ing point still remains; viz. is 0s, without any antecedent ex- 
pressed, ever employed to designate specific or limited monadic 
individuality ? In other words, can 0g, if it is the reading in 1 
Tim. 3: 16, be considered as referring to Christ only, and not 
be necessarily construed as the generic whoever, any one who, 
every one who, etc. ? 

The statement of Mr Nolan, which Dr Henderson commends 
(p. 45), seems plainly to imply that it cannot be so understood. 
According to him, 6¢ must mean the same as 0¢ ay or 0¢ éar. 
Bishop Bloomfield has explicitly declared, also, that 0¢ in the 
sense of he who, as referring to a specific individual, viz. Christ, 
is not Greek; and Dr John Jones declares, that it is “ neither 
good sense, nor good Greek.” These are certainly authori- 
ties on the subject of Greek idiom, which are entitled to 
high respect ; and surely Dr Henderson himself may well be 
considered as adding a fourth to the other three already named. 
When I began this investigation, my apprehensions were, that 
there could scarcely be any doubt that these critics are in the 
right. Ihave now come to think somewhat differently ; and I 
feel it to be due to them to state my reasons for it. 

It is indeed plain enough, as all these respectable critics sup- 
pose, that if 0¢ must necessarily be rendered whoever, or every 
one who, the passage will make, as they say, “ palpable non- 
sense,” or “no sense” and “ not Greek.” For then the apos- 
tle would be represented as saying in effect, that every one who 
appears in a human body, is justified by the Spirit etc.—a de- 
claration which no one will attribute to him. But the difficulty 
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in all this matter, as it now seems to me, is, that 0¢ is not neces- 
sarily to be construed in this generic way, for it admits of anoth- 
er interpretation which is more specific. 

Of course I am justly held tothe proof of this; and I proceed 
to proffer it. John 4: 22, ‘Ye worship 0 ovx otdate, that which 
you do not know ;’ where the Saviour does not surely mean to 
accuse the Samaritans of worshipping every thing and any thing 
which they did not know, but of worshipping a God with whose 
will and intentions respecting the true mode of worship they 
were not acquainted. In Matt. 13:17, @ Bhénere ... a axoveté, 
do not mean, ‘any thing and every thing which ye see and hear,’ 
but the specific instructions and miracles of the Saviour. Matt. 
20: 23, of¢ nroiuactas Vm0 tov margeos mov, does not mean to 
any one, in an indefinite way, for whom the honour there in 
question may be intended, but to the specific individuals for 
whom it is designed. Luke 7: 43, & co nietov éyagiouro, ‘ he 
to whom he forgave much,’ where « undoubtedly means a spe- 
cific individual, viz. the one mentioned in the preceding parable. 
John 19: 22, o yéyoapa, yéyoaga, which refers to the specific 
inscription which Pilate had written to put on the cross of Jesus. 
Rom. 2: 1, év @ yao xoivecs, ‘in that particular thing in which 
thou condemnest the heathen.’ Heb. 2: 18, év @ yao ménov9ev 
avtog mecoaodeis, ‘for by that very circumstance that he suffered 
through temptation.’ In John 8: 38, 0 éwoaxa....0 éwgaxate, 
is not any thing which, or every thing which, but that ‘ specific 
thing which I have seen, and you have seen,’ viz. in relation to 
what he and they had just been saying and doing. Matt. 26: 50, 
ég’ 0 maget, ‘for what particular purpose do you come?’ John 
13:7, 6 éyo moe, ‘that particular thing which I now do, thou 
dost not now understand,’ ete. John 19: 37, Owovtae eé¢ ov e&- 
exevtnoay, ‘they shall look on him whom they have pierced ;’ a 
clear and indubitable example of o¢ in the sense of he who, as 
applied to a specific individual person ; as also Luke 7: 43 a- 
bove quoted, and John 3: 34, ov yao anéorsvhey 0 F206, Ta 6Nua- 
ta tov Gov haher, he whom God hath sent, speaketh the words 
of God ; which agrees in all respects with the idiom in o¢ épay- 
Eoa0n év oun, edrxcwwOn, x. T. A. 

If it be said, in answer to this, that o¢ in John 19: 37 and 3: 34 
is made specific by the sequel éSexevtgjoay, angoreciev, etc. I ad- 
mit it; but then the very same thing may be truly said in respect 
to o¢in 1 Tim. 3: 16. There the sequel, dgdn ayyzhosg, x. 1.2. 
clearly shews that Jesus, and he only, could be meant. 
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Tn addition to all the examples produced, it may be remark- 
ed, that the use of 0 dE, 0 & dé, 0 yao, & ya, for as to this or that, 
as to these or those, is in its own nature specific ; and this is an 
idiom which occurs in numberless cases in the classics, and of- 
ten in the New Testament. See Sturzii Lex. Xen. HI. p. 335 
Bretschn. Lex. 6¢, Il. 2. c. “Os too, it will not be forgotten, 
was originally a demonstrative pronoun. 

Matthaei remarks (Gram. § 482), that the noun or pronoun to 
which 0¢ relates, is often omitted, when it is either a general 
word, or when wt may easily be supplied from the connexion. 
The examples which he there produces, and others of the like 
nature supplied in what he says of og, serve abundantly to con- 
firm the idea, that o¢ may be employed in a definite way, al- 
though the noun to which it relates is not expressed, but only 
implied by the context. 

It were easy to proceed almost indefinitely in proffering ex- 
amples. And special references in this way to an individual 
person, to whom the context refers, are made in cases without 
number by the Hebrew "we. How can we doubt, then, that 
he who, as referring to an individual, is a legitimate sense of 0¢? 
For my own part, I must.not only hesitate to subscribe to the 
remarks of the critics above named, and of others who have 
maintained the same thing ; but I am compelled, after the above 
investigation, to believe that there are numerous cases of excep- 
tion to the principle which they have laid down. 

Bretschneider (sub voce 6¢, c.y.) observes, after stating that the 
demonstratives ovrog and avrog are often the subjects to which 
o¢ refers, that ‘when these demonstratives would follow o¢ in the 
order of position, they are omitted saepissime,’ of which he pro- 
duces a great abundance of examples. Such being the case 
then, what hinders us from supposing that the grammatical con- 
struction of | Tim. 3: 16 might be, o¢ Epaveowdn év oagxi, 
[odros] edcxacmdn év mvevuart, x.t.4.? I confess that I am un- 
able to see how this is “ bad grammar” or “bad Greek.” At 
any rate [ am unable to distinguish it, with respect to the idiom 
in question, from Syovree alg ov é&exévrnoay and ov yao ané- 
orethev 0 Os £08, ra Onuaca tou Geov Aadet. According to the 
reading with 6¢ in 1 Tim. 3: 16, the first clause, o¢ egavegardy 
éy oagxi, would as much designate a definite person, as ov é&- 
ExevTNOMY OF OV aneoTELhEv ee T cannot see that any impor- 
tant difference whatever can be pointed out. 

It will be seen, in accordance with what has been intimated 
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above, that the definiteness of 6¢ is made certain, if what 
Dr Henderson has said on p. 47 above, is correct, respecting 
the use of pavegovotor év owoxt; where he maintains, and very 
justly, that it can properly be applied to no other individual than 
to Christ. Such being the fact, 0¢ épaveowOn év cagxi must of 
course characterize Christ quite as definitely as ov ékexevtnouy, 
etc. and “the Greek” of it may be defended in the same way. 

It follows from all this, that neither ‘“ the genius of the Greek,” 
nor “the grammar,” can be fairly considered as deciding the 
point in controversy about the reading o¢. Are there then any 
other considerations, of an internal nature, which may help to 
decide this matter ? 

That the apostle should (instead of saying Xovoros, “noous, 
or #209) describe the Saviour by saying o¢ épavegn9n év ougui, 
must at least be admitted to be a peculiar method of expression, 
if not a strange one. ‘The fact, indeed, that Christ did come in 
the flesh, is frequently asserted; e. g. 1 John 4: 2, 3. 2 John 
7. Rom. 8: 3. Heb. 2: 14,17. But to name Christ he who 
came tn the flesh, strikes one at least in a singular way. Where, 
in all the Scriptures besides, is there such an appellation? Yet, 
while we admit that the appellation is su: generis, we can hardly 
aver that it is ‘neither grammar nor sense.’ That it would be 
pregnant with meaning, is apparent from comparing the texts 
above cited. 

We cannot make out, then, if I am correct in the above re- 
marks, any strong argument from ‘the Greek,’ or ‘the gram- 
mar,’ against the reading og. The case must rest, so far as we 
have yet gone, mainly on the manuscripts ; and here I cannot feel 
that there is any considerable room for doubt that ®ed¢ is the 
true reading. 

But an inquiry may still be raised in regard to @s0¢, which 
has respect to internal evidence. It is this; Does @e0¢ as the 
subject of a proposition, appear without the article? Naturally 
it would have it ; but must it necessarily have it? 

This inquiry may have been made by others, and pursued to 
a satisfactory result. But if this is the case, their labours have 
not come within the sphere of my observation. I have not, as 
yet, any where found the question to be seriously made, and fol- 
lowed up by adequate investigations. 

As to the word @eo¢ itself, it is well known that in the New 
Testament it is often anarthrous, i.e. destitute of the article. 
As a predicate in a proposition, it would naturally be so; for 
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more usually the predicates of propositions are anarthrous, al- 
though this is far from being a universal rule. The reader, who 
is desirous to see a host of exceptions to the usual principle a- 
bove named, may consult Winer, Grammar of the N. Testament 
§ 17. 5, p. 100, Ed. 3. Still, a great majority of cases fall 
within the general rule ; and in this way we have @e0¢ qv 6 do- 
yos, mvevua. 0 Fe0¢, etc. in which 6 Adyog and 6 #e0g are palpa- 
bly in the nominative case, i.e. they are the subjects of propo- 
sitions. 

But besides cases of this nature, which are conformed to the 
ordinary principles of the Greek language, there are many cases 
where @0¢ is anarthrous in distinction from the more usual cus- 
tom of the Greek. For example, when @0¢ follows another 
noun and is put into the genitive by it, in a multitude of cases it 
omits the article ; see Winer (ut supra), and also consult any 
Greek Concordance. It is also anarthrous in all its.cases ex- 
cept the nominative, in many instances, and from a variety of 
causes ; but sometimes this is merely (so far as I can see) be- 
cause it has the license of proper names, which are well known 
to every Greek scholar to be exempted from the common rules 
of the language in respect to the article. Every reader may 
find abundance of examples in proof of the assertion just made, 
in his Greek Concordance under the word @o¢. 

But the nominative case, or subject of a sentence, is the only 
case which now concerns us. Is this anarthrous too? 

This was one of the first questions which I asked myself, 
when I came, in the course of this discussion, to consider the in- 
ternal evidence of the reading @0¢. If this question has not 
been discussed, it is high time that the discussion should be com- 
menced. 

To the Concordance of course must we resort for an answer, 
as to what the usage of the New Testament writers is with re- 
gard to this point. An investigation thus conducted has brought 
me to the following results, viz. 

@0¢ is employed in the nominative as the subject of a proposi- 
tion,-—by Matthew 6 times ;—Mark 5 ;—Luke 68, viz. in his Gos- 
pel 9, in Acts 59 ;—John 41, viz. Gospel 14, first Epistle 13, 
Rev. 14;—Paul 128, viz. Rom. 31, 1 Cor. 29, 2 Cor. 15, Gal. 
5, Eph. 5, Phil. 8, Col. 2, 1 Thess. 6, 2'Thess. 4, 1 Tim. 4, 
2 Tim. 2, Philem. 1, Heb. 19 ;—James 4 ;—Peter 6, viz. 1 Pet. 
5, 2 Pet. 1, In all there are two hundred and fifty seven clear 
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cases, in which the article is prefixed to @0¢ when itis employ- 
ed as the subject of a proposition. These are enough to shew, 
that an almost overwhelming usage is on the side of employing 
the article in such a case. 

I except from this class the vocative 6 M206, which occurs in 
Mark 15: 34 bis. Luke 18: 11, 13. John 20: 28. Heb. 1: 8, 
9. 10: 7, 9 (this last is a doubtful reading). Rev. 15: 3. 16: 7. 

I also except from the same class, cases where 6 #e0¢ is the 
predicate of a proposition ; e. g. éyo ecus 0 Geog ABouom xt.) 5 
which same expressions occur in Mark 12: 26. Acts 7: 32. 
Here éyo is plainly the subject of the proposition, and 0 de0¢ 
the predicate, agreeably to a principle of the Greek language 
mentioned on pp. 72, 73, above. 

I have also excepted the somewhat doubtful cases in Matt. 
19: 17. Mark 10:18. Luke 18: 19, viz. ovdeis ayados, ef wy 
ig 6 G0¢. Most of our editions here point the latter clause 
thus, é¢ un éZ¢, 0 Iedg, putting a comma after é7¢, and designing 
(I presume) that the sentence should be considered as in sub- 
stance the same as é¢ uy} efo, [0¢ gore] 0 Geog. In this way the 
example would not fall under those in which 0 @0¢ is a subject, 
it being here a predicate. But the true Greek construction I 
apprehend to be, ovdels atyatos, ef un ig 0.806, no one is good, 
except the one God [is good]. In this way, these three exam- 
ples would be added to our general collection above, of cases in 
which 6 @0¢ is the subject of a proposition. 

In the same way, and in the same sense, é un é2¢ 0 Beg oc- 
curs in Mark 2: 7; in Luke 5: 21 it reads e¢ um wovogo S0¢; 
all of which goes to shew that the construction put on the pre- 
ceding phrases is probably correct. ‘These two cases must also 
be added to the general list. 

But there are cases where @e0¢ occurs without the article, 
some of which might be mistaken by unexperienced readers, 
for examples like 0g épavegqwdy. E.g. Luke 20: 38. John 
8:54. 2 Thess. 2: 4. Rev. 21: 3, where avzcs is evidently 
the subject, and 0g only a predicate. So Rev. 21:7, where 
éy is the subject. There are others also, where @e¢d¢ is con- 
nected with éoz/ expressed or implied, when it is used in a kind 
of impersonal way, being employed just like our English there is ; 
e.g. 1 Cor. 8:4, ovdelo Ded¢ scegog [gor], sé uy ig; 1 Cor. 8: 
6, autv sig Geos, 0 marge, (where 0 matzo may possibly be 
reckoned as the subject) ; Eph. 4: 6, e7¢ #209 [€or] xal marno 
navtwy. In Rom. 3:30, we have ei¢ 06 80s, 09 x.t.4. where 
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the sense is, God [is] one, who will justify, etc. which places 
this example on the general ground. In 1 Tim. 2:5 we have 
eis yoo Sede, connected with gozi, there is, implied. But what- 
ever may be the reason of the usage, in relation to #ed¢ in these 
examples as anarthrous, the case is totally unlike that of @¢o¢ in 
1 Tim. 3: 16, and cannot therefore be appealed to as casting any 
light upon it. 

We come now to cases which really are, or at least which 
seem to be, exempted from any just doubts. A seeming case 
of this nature, is to be found in 2 Cor. 1:3, 6 marng rar otutee- 
Mov nal Geog maons nagaxdnoews, where Geog is a subject of 
the proposition. But here a common principle in Greek ac- 
counts for the omission of the article, viz. that in case several 
nouns of the same gender are connected together by a conjunc- 
tion, especially when they relate to the same thing, the article is 
more usually omitted after the first of them ; see Winer Gramm. 
§ 18.4. This then is not acase in point. But real cases which 
are to our purpose, are the following, viz. 

1. 2 Cor. 5: 19, where we have, éze dog yv év Xovor@ 
n00u0V xarakaoowy éovtm. If the reading be stable here, it is 
a case, both in sentiment and grammar, like that in 1 Tim. 3: 
16. On consulting both Griesbach and Matthaei, I find no 
ground to call the genuineness of the reading in question. No 
doubt is suggested respecting it, and no variations from it are 
produced. 

2. Gal. 2: 6, nodcwnoy Geog avdownou ov hauBaver. Here 
G20¢ is clearly the subject of the proposition. But here Gries- 
bach notices “A. 17. 71. 73. Mt. d. h. Ed. Chrys.” as adding 
6 to #édg. This shews, at least, what the feeling of some copy- 
ists must have been relative to usage. At the same time, these 
authorities for inserting the article are altogether insufficient ; 
and accordingly, all the texts which J have been able to com- 
pare, omit it. With these Griesbach himself is to be reckoned. 

3. Gal. 6:7, Oeog ov muxregileras, is a clear and indubita- 
ble case of omitting the article before @e0¢, when it is the sub- 
ject of a proposition. The critical editions of Griesbach and 
Matthaei give no notice of any variation here of the reading, 
either in any manuscript, or in any of the Christian fathers. On 
grounds of external testimony we are not permitted, therefore, 
to call the reading in question. 

4. 1 Thess. 2: 5, @e0¢ wagrus ; which is equivalent to ded¢ 
[éorc] uaorus, It seems quite plain, that 20g is intended here 
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to be the subject of the proposition. If so, it is an undoubted 
case in point ; inasmuch as there are no evidences of anyjvari- 
ations in the reading. And even if wegrus be taken as the sub- 
ject, the absence of the article is equally striking ; for in this case 
we should naturally expect M09 6 waerus, the witness [is] God. 
On the whole, I do not see that there can be any hesitation in 
acknowledging this to be a case in point. 

These are all the cases of variation from common usage, as 
to the article before #edg when it is the subject of a proposition, 
which I have been able to find in the New Testament. I have 
not extended my investigations beyond the New Testament for 
want of time. But then, this of course is the most satisfactory 
of all sources, in regard to the evidence which is needed. 

The reader, who has ever been engaged in an investigation 
like the preceding, well knows that absolute assertions respect- 
ing the numerical accuracy of results, are somewhat hazardous. 
In spite of all which diligence and watchfulness can do, the eye 
will occasionally pass over an example in a Concordance, which 
would be in point. In the case before us, I have been obliged 
to select the examples in point from about 1300 instances in 
which #o¢ occurs in the New Testament. It would have been 
easy to register all the 257 or 262 cases, where (as subject) it 
takes the article. But I deemed it unnecessary to occupy room 
in this way, when every reader can so easily find the examples 
in his own Concordance. I have only to say respecting the 
number as reckoned above, that I am confident it is pretty near- 
ly accurate, and that no revison will essentially alter the result, 
as to the nature of the argument in favour of what is predomin- 
ant usage. It is possible, also, that some more examples may 
be found, in which ee¢ as the subject of a proposition omits the 
article. I can only say, that in either case I have not willingly 
concealed or misrepresented any example of either kind. 

It would be proper to add here, that the usage of Paul, in re- 
spect to omitting the article before #s0¢ as subject, is not pecul- 
iar. We find the like usage in the classics ; e. g. in Xenophon, 
Cyrop. V. 4. 21, iv ds0¢ Dehn, if God will ; Cyrop. VI. 1. 9, 
jv Geog Gedjon; Anab. VII. 3.23, édv Oe0g Gn; Econom. 
II. 4. 10, &» Geog G4y. Other examples, it may be presumed, 
occur, of the like nature. The good Greek of this usage is suf- 
ficiently vouched for, in the fact that it is found in Xenophon. 

It remains, at the close of this unexpectedly protracted inves- 
tigation, to make a few remarks on its results. 
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I. In regard to the reading 0¢, the internal evidence does not 
seem to be sufficient to warrant us in deciding against it. Asa 
relative pronoun, and anticipative (if I may so speak), it may 
relate to a subject which follows; and this may be a definite 
person supplied by the mind of the reader, but not named by the 
writer ; exactly as in John 19: 37 and 3: 34. Still, thus much 
will probably force itself on the mind of every reflecting reader, 
viz. to ask, In what part of the New Testament is there any 
such designation of Christ, as is made by 0¢ épaveowdn év oa- 
wi? The answer must be, Elsewhere there is none; and yet 
if one compares John t: 14. 1 John 4: 2, 3. Rom. 1: 3. 9:5. 
8:3. Gal. 4:4. Heb. 2: 11, 14,17, the singularity of the 
phraseology can hardly be deemed sufficient, of itself, to call the 
genuineness of it in question. 

On the ground of manuscripts, however, I deem the evidence 
overwhelming against 6¢. Iam unable to form any other esti- 
mate. 

[I. As to @eog, there is an almost unlimited usagé in the 
New Testament which would seem to demand 6 @s0¢. On the 
other hand, there are four decided and unquestionable examples 
of a different usage, and one which exactly resembles that of 
our text. And these examples, let it be remembered, are 
most peculiarly in point ; for the most important question before 
us is, What was the idiom or usage of Paul? It is singular, 
that every anarthrous case of $0¢ as subject, which is to be met 
with in the New Testament, (so far as I have been able to dis- 
cover,) is found in Paul, and is therefore directly applicable to 
the question, Can it be supposed that Paul wrote in the man- 
ner which #e0¢ épaveown indicates? We are now constrained 
to answer, that we can suppose this; nay, that we have indubi- 
table and conclusive evidence of it. ‘The examples above pro- 
duced, are enough to confirm this declaration. 

Nor must I omit to notice here, that there is a peculiar bear- 
ing in 2 Cor. 5: 19, on the example in 1 Tim. 3:16. In the 
first of these passages, we have Geos aj év Xovotw xoopoy xa- 
ralaoomy éovr@, God was in Christ, reconciling the world to 
himself. 1 acknowledge the possibility of translating this : ‘ God 
was by Christ reconciling the world to himself ;’ but on com- 
paring it with other passages of the like tenor, I must doubt 
whether this was the meaning of the apostle here. And if our 
English version is right, then does the sentiment here harmonize 
remarkably with Geos épaveowOn év oagui. In both cases, also, 
$0¢ is anarthrous in the same manner. 
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I cannot but feel, in view of all this, that the confirmation of 
the reading #e0¢ in 1 Tim. 3: 16, is a very strong one, from the 
great similarity of the two passages. It would seem as if there 
were some significant design, on the part of the apostle, in omit- 
ting the article here. If I may venture to express it, he seems 
to say that G06, divinity, a divine nature, was in Christ, or 
manifested in the flesh; while 0 @eog, the Godhead, i. e. the 
proper and entire Godhead, is not affirmed to be united to the 
person of Christ; or, in other words, the Father and Spirit are 
not asserted to have become incarnate. Do I merely imagine a 
distinction here? Or does the omission of the article, in these 
two peculiar cases, actually indicate something of this nature? 

Whoever compares John 1: 1 with John 1: 14; and these 
with Rom. 9: 5; and both these with the texts cited under no. 
1 on p. 77, and with other texts of a similar tenor ; will find 
reason sufficient, (at least so it appears to me), to acquiesce in the 
possibility and probability of the reading e0¢; especially since, 
as we have seen, the Pauline usus loquendi favours this anar- 
throus reading. . 

But if we should read og, still the sentiment of the text would 
seem to be strongly at variance with the idea, that Christ was 
merely and simply human. For what can be the meaning of 
0¢ épaveowity év oxi? It is applied to no other being; and if 
applied to Christ, would it not necessarily imply that he lived, 
or at least could make his appearance, in some other state than 
that of human flesh and blood? Granting this, it follows of 
course that he could not have been a mere man. He must, at 
least, have been a being altogether sui generis. 

Again; when we consider this in connexion with the “ great 
mystery” that is asserted of it, I confess myself altogether una- 
ble to believe that the apostle would have thus spoken of an 
évavSownmovs, such as every human being undergoes. For 
then how would Christ have been distinguished from all the rest 
of the human race, and what was there particularly “ wonder- 
ful” in his case? ‘These considerations serve to shew, that 
the theory of an origin merely and entirely human, without any 
reference to a pre-existent state, must have been foreign to the 
views of the apostle, even on the ground that the reading 0¢ 
should be adopted. 

I cannot however adopt it, in the present state of evidence. 
Indeed, I consider it, on the whole, as a case made out, so far 
as evidence is as yet accessible, that @s0¢ is the genuine reading. 
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But then, I must add here also, that while I admit this, I can- 
not feel that the contest on the subject of the reading, can profit 
one side so much, or harm the other so much, as disputants re- 
specting the doctrine of the Trinity have supposed. Whoever 
attentively studies John 17: 20—26. 1 John 1:3. 2: 5. 4: 15, 
16, and other passages of the like tenor, will see that “ God 
might be manifest” in the person of Christ, without the neces- 
sary implication of the proper divinity of the Saviour; at least, 
that the phraseology of Scripture does admit of other construc- 
tions besides this; and other ones, moreover, which are not 
forced. And conceding this fact, less is determined by the con- 
test about 0¢ and @<0¢, in 1 Tim. 3: 16, than might seem to be 
at first view. 

My own belief of the meaning of the text is, that the apostle 
designs to say, (just as John does in 1: 1, 14,) that God, or the 
divine nature, dwelt in, or was disclosed in, Christ, while in his 
incarnate state. But he who differs from me in sentiment, may 
have so many things to say, which are founded in analogical ex- 
pressions elsewhere applied to believers, that I cannot advance 
the text in question with much confidence that an opponent will 
feel the force of any argument from it for the proper divinity of 
Christ. Of course, while I sincerely believe that the sentiment 
of the apostle is such as is stated above, I cannot persuade my- 
self that it is best to place dependence on this text, in the great 
controversy respecting the Godhead of the Saviour. It helps to 
confirm my faith in this doctrine, with the view which I have of 
it; but I deem it inexpedient to use it in combating an oppo- 
nent to the doctrine in question. 

If an apology be necessary for the length of the above re- 
marks, I can say, that when I entered upon them, I had _ no ex- 
pectation of occupying more than three or four pages. _ Investi- 
gation raised difficulties; and these I was as it were obliged to 
investigate, until f found satisfaction. If T have been fortunate 
enough to satisfy the reader, as well as myself, it will afford me 
pleasure. He will, at least, not accuse me of having trodden a 
beaten path, or of merely repeating what has been said, scores 
of times, as well as I could say it, or perhaps much better. 

To Dr Henderson, whom I have the pleasure to reckon as 
my friend and correspondent, no apology, I trust, is needed, for 
the remarks which I have made. I hope he will find in them a 
desire manifested aAn@everv év ayanyn. It would be cherishing 
entirely different views of him from those which I now enter- 
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tain, if I should for a moment suppose, that he would not sin- 
cerely rejoice in any candid discussion of what he has advanced 
in any part of his truly valuable Essay, whether the result should 
accord with his past views or not. He will see that my general 
results differ not at all from his, although I have come to them, 
in some respects, by means somewhat different from his own. 
If I am correct, no one will more candidly allow it than he ; if 
I am not, few are more able to detect my errors. I take it for 
granted that he will do this, if he finds me in error ; and he may 
be assured that I shall receive the correction with double thanks, 
as coming from the hand of so highly valued a friend. 


Art. II.’ Tue Naroure anp Morau Inrivence or Heatuen- 
ISM, ESPECIALLY AMONG THE Greexs AND Romans, VIEW- 
ED IN THE LIGHT OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By Augustus Tholuck, Professor of Theology in the University of Halle. Translated from 
the German by R. Emerson, D. D. Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
the Theological Seminary, Andover. 


PRELIMINARY Remarks. 


For a notice of the author of the following treatise, the reader 
is referred to the first volume of the Biblical Repository, p. 29. 

As to the merits of the piece, it may not be improper to re- 
mark, that it ranks high in Germany. Gesenius, one of the most 
competent judges on such a subject, though differing widely 
from its author in religious views, pronounced it, in the hearing 
of the Editor of this work, to be the best performance that has 
appeared on the subject. It certainly exhibits great research, 
and is written ina style at once lively and candid. If some 
marks of youth are perceptible, they may well be pardoned, as 
the essay was first published in 1822, when Prof. Tholuck was 
about twenty three years of age. The strain of pious feeling 
which often appears in it, without producing any digression from 
the main subject, is truly delightful; especially when we con- 
sider the prevalence of the opposite feeling in the land from which 
itcomes. While the treatise will afford many facts and general 
views which cannot fail to be useful to the Christian and to the 
preacher, it will be an additional advantage of no small impor- 
tance, should it serve to excite in this country the needful inter- 
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est in historical research as connected with religion and with the 
christian church. Perhaps in this branch only of professional 
education, are the clergy of New England inferior to those of 
our mother country. And in this, as well as in some other 
branches of clerical education, we are confessedly and greatly 
inferior to the Germans. It would be as easy to account for 
this evil, as for our superior attainments in some other branches 
to which special attention has been paid. It would also be easy 
to point out unhappy consequences of a practical nature, result- 
ing from this comparative neglect ; but this is not the place. 

That the first sentence may be intelligible, it is necessary to 
observe, that this was the first essay in a periodical work design- 
ed for the illustration of memorable facts and principles in the 
history and biography of the christian church, printed at Ber- 
lin and edited by the excellent Neander: Denkwiirdigkeiten 
aus der Geschichte des Christenthums und des christlichen 
Lebens. 

It may be proper to remark, that this essay consists of five 
parts ; of which only the two first are given in the present num- 
ber, viz. on the origin of the heathen religion, and on the estima- 
tion in which it was held by the heathen themselves. ‘The re- 
maining three parts, on the character of polytheism, on the in- 
fluence of heathenism upon life, and on the study of classical 
literature, will be given in the succeeding numbers of the present 
volume. TRANSLATOR. 


Tue Nature anp Morat Inriuence or HEATHENISM. 


Introduction. 


The following treatise is designed to shew, that heathenism 
was by no means capable of renovating man, but that rather, dur- 
ing its continuance, the faults and sufferings of the human race, 
were continually increasing. It precedes a course of essays, the 
object of which is to evince, that the invisible community of the 
Lord must be denominated the heart of the human race; and 
that even under the coldest temperature, that heart has ever been 
capable of some pulsations, whose fresh vital power was widely 
felt. Whoever stands on a lofty mountain, should look not mere- 
ly at the gold which the morning sun pours on the grass and 
flowers at bis feet; but he should sometimes also look behind 
him into the deep valley where the shadows still rest, that he 
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may more sensibly feel that that sun is indeed a sun! Thus is 
it also salutary for the disciples of Christ, at times, from the 
kingdom of light to cast forth a glance over the dark stage where 
men play their part in lonely gloom, without a Saviour, without 
a God! Hence, a treatise like the following stands here direct- 
ly in its proper place. 

This treatise, therefore, does not come to bless; that is, its 
object cannot be to praise. It lies moreover not within its ob- 
ject—which is likewise reasonable—to show where God is man- 
ifested even in the midst of heathenism. Its object is to demon- 
strate, that heathenism, as such, did not restore, but profaned the 
image of God inman. No one will therefore accuse the author o 
injustice, if he does not place before the eyes of the reader every 
particle of divine seed, of which so many have occurred to his 
notice in heathenism. Yet, where the mention of good in heath- 
enism is intimately connected with that of the bad, he will not 
suppress it; for the mirror of Christianity has no occasion first 
to breathe on other mirrors with the poisoned breath of calum- 
ny, in order that itself may be esteemed clear. 

One further preliminary objection, which may be raised 
against such a view as the one before us, demands attention 
here at the commencement, viz. that even a hasty glance into 
the history of Christendom,—to pass over in silence what would 
be known, could the walls of christian palaces and cloisters speak, 
—reveals no less of corruption than what is here depicted of 
heathenism. It may perhaps be asserted, that if one were to 
gather the booty from the Byzantine Historians and the French 
Moniteur of the close of the 18th century, or from the Chronique 
Scandaleuse of the Lewises and the Annales Ecclesiastict of Alex- 
ander VI. and Caesar Borgia, a still more glaring picture of hu- 
man profligacy might be shown. And this, indeed, we do not 
deny. As the Lord hath said, ‘ that it shall be more tolerable for 
Tyre and Sidon than for Chorazin and Bethsaida,’ so say we. 

But here, it is not the question, in what the Christian who is 
merely baptized with water, is better than the heathen, but the 
one who is baptized with the spirit and with fire. Nay, the 
question is not even, in what this or that Christian baptized with 
the spirit and with fire, is superior to this or that heathen ; but 
what the fire and the spirit which baptize them through Christ, 
and which are to be given them without measure, can effect, and 
from their own nature do effect; and, on the other hand, what 

the spirit of heathenism from its own nature is calculated to pro- 
duce, and does produce. 


\ 


} 
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But when we enter the province of history, and undertake to 
trace the fruits of heathenism, we shall also show that these fruits 
might really spring from the germ of the popular religion. This by 
no means contradicts the position, that some better fruit may have 
proceeded from the same source ; but rather, in this way, the ob- 
viously corrupt fruit only is traced to the corrupt root, without 
attending here to the isolated parcels of finer fruit which may oc- 
cur, as perhaps in Pythagoras, Pindar, Socrates, Plato, and Plu- 
tarch. Vain, on the other hand, would be the task of him who 
would prove, that the mass of weeds which have luxuriated with- 
in the pale of the christian church from the beginning, might 
have sprung from the root of the Spirit of Christ. Bitter and 
sweet flow not from the same fountain. ‘ What have the chaff 
and wheat to do together? saith the Lord.’* The darkness 
loved itself, and would not comprehend the light that shone into 
it; hence came the weeds. Theophilus of Antioch compared 
the little christian church in the wide domains of heathenism, to 
verdant islands in a great raging ocean. Thus also, within the 
pale of Christianity, has the congregation of the regenerate al- 
ways stood in relation to the children of the world. For, in ev- 
ery century, there have been only a few who, awakened by the 
deep inward alarm and callof the Spirit of God, arose, and gird- 
ing up their loins and pouring oil into their lamps, acknowledged 
and embraced, as the great purpose of life, the annihilation of the 
man of sin even to the deepest abysses of the corrupt heart, the 
daily crucifixion of the lusts of the flesh and of the sense, the 
daily dying and daily resurrection with the Redeemer of their 
souls. But where there really stood, amid the darkness, such 
men taught of God, such sacerdotal spirits to whom He daily 
preaches of the hidden wisdom, there flowed a milder gleam on 
the dark clouds of night around them. The kingdom of God 
on earth, appears as the sun through clouds; one sees indeed 
the light, but not the sun; but when the clouds are gone, he 
sees both light and sun. Hence, therefore, even that Christian- 
ity which has not the spirit of Christ, is yet, nevertheless, not in 
all respects like heathenism. It receives more or less of imper- 
ceptible influences from the real children of God who walk 
within its pale. Indeed, more or less of this leavening spirit is 
infused even into public life, into political relations, and into sci- 
ence. Hence the merely external Christian is exceedingly un- 
grateful, who reviles those who are Christians in earnest ; since 
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it is these very persons who, calling down by their prayers the 
divine power and Spirit of God, become channels to diffuse bles- 
sings imperceptibly even on the enemies of God’s kingdom. 

In what has now been said, the point of view is also indicated 
in which we wish that to be regarded, which will hereafter be 
said respecting the blessing of Christianity which manifests itself 
in the public and external life of Christendom in general. 

Finally, should any one still further object, that the number of 
Christians who are and have been spiritually planted in Christ, 
is so very small; that, by the appearing of the Son of Man upon 
earth, “ by the second shaking of the earth,” so little has been 
accomplished ; it may be answered, in the first place, that all 
the thousands who have received only rays of the sun instead 
of his full splendour, are not to be counted for nothing. It was 
indeed to their great detriment, that they did not fully admit the 
sun; yet one ray of this sun, is warmer than the strongest can- 
dle-light. It is further to be noted, that the most divine fruits of 
Christianity, like those of the private Christian, blossom in secret. 
As nature is noisy only when she rends asunder, but is silent when 
she brings forth ; so it is the abuse of divine power, which is more 
narrated in history; while none knows its blessed influences, 
except only the sufferer who is refreshed, and the angel who 
numbers his dried tears. And who is there that has ever sat by, 
as acurious spectator, at that exhibition which of all others is the 
greatest in the kingdom of God, when the heart falls into rebel- 
lion against itself, and flaming lust and smouldering rancor, amid 
infinite contests, are extinguished by the tears of an humility 
which lies low before God! There first, yea there, where not. 
even the eye of the Christian brother may cast a glance, is the 
excellency and glory of him who is born of the Spirit. There 
smokes an incense more. precious to the Lord than all the aloe 
of the most fragrant good works; since nothing is greater before 
God than the proud human heart, humbling itself and divesting 
itself of its hidden selfishness before his flaming eye. 


PART I. / 
On rue Ortain or Heatuentsm. 


Let us first hear what the apostle Paul says of the origin of 
heathenism, that we may build our views thereon, whatever they 
may be, as on a safe foundation. He says, according to an ac- 
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curate translation of the passage :* “The divine wrath will be 
manifested from heaven against all ungodliness and unholiness 
of men who, through unholiness, suppress the truth. For so 
much as can be known of God, is surely manifest to them ; God 
himself hath manifested it to them. For what in him is pecul- 
iarly invisible, his eternal power and divinity, even that appears, 
as it were, visible in his creatures since the creation of the world, 
as soon as we betake ourselves with our inward consciousness to 
this contemplation ; so that they (the heathen) have no excuse.! 
They knew God indeed, but they honoured him not as the most 
high God, and were not thankful to him as such; but they be- 
came fools in their speculations, and their dull apprehension was 
deluded. They became fools, because they pretended to be 
the wise; and substituted in the place of the glory of the imper- 
ishable God, the image of the form of perishable men, of birds, 
of four-footed beasts, and of creeping things. Therefore God 
also on his part hath given them up through the lusts of their 
sense to impurity, so that they have dishonoured their own 
bodies ;—they have changed the true nature of God for a 
false one, and have honoured and worshipped the creature more 
than the Creator, to whom be glory forever! Amen. There- 
fore, I say, God hath given them up to debasing lusts, inasmuch 
as the women have changed the natural intercourse to the un- 
natural, and likewise the men in passing by the natural use of 
the women, have burnt in lust toward each other, as man prac- 
tising shame with man, wherein they have prepared for them- 
selves the recompense which is due to them for their apostasy. 
For, as thus they did not regard it worth their pains, to attain 
to the consciousness of God, so God also hath given them up to 
a debased mind, to commit indecency, being full of profaneness, 
whoredom, malice, avarice, baseness; full of envy, murder, con- 
tention, mischief, fraud; calumniators, slanderers, despisers of 
God, haughty, proud, boastful, mischief-makers, disobedient to 
parents, covenant-breakers, unkind, implacable, unmerciful ; 
who, although they well knew the moral law of God, namely, 


* Rom. 1: 18 seq. 


1Book of Wisdom, 13: 8, “‘ Nevertheless they are not thereby 
excused. For if they have been able to perceive so much, as to es- 
teem the creature, why have they not sooner found the Lord him- 
self?’ Athanasius’ Apology p. 38, “As the great artist Phidias 
is known by the proportion and taste in his statues, so God from his 
great works.” 
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that they who do such things are worthy of death, still not only 
do the same, but also bestow applause on those who do them.” 
What the apostle would here say, we will endeavour more 
clearly to develope by a paraphrase. Paul would say this: “I 
am a preacher of the joyful message ofa Redeemer to all men, 
for all men need such a Redeemer. This I will first of all show 
to you heathen. The wrath of God will one day reveal itself 
from heaven upon all those who, through unholiness, have sup- 
pressed the truth. And these are ye, the heathen. This truth 
in question consists in the right knowledge of God. But this, 
so far as it is universally accessible to men, has been revealed to 
you. No one can know abstractly what God is in himself; we 
can only learn his attributes, and, through them, his nature. 
These attributes of God are partly physical, partly moral, partly 
power (dvvauss), partly divinity (Fecorys). Although in them- 
selves invisible, they have become in a manner visible in the cre- 
ation of God that lies before us. We cannot indeed derive from 
nature this idea of a being perfectly unlimited in a metaphysical 
and moral sense, unless we previously have it in us. But 
we need only to suffer the revelation which is in us, to be awak- 
ened by the external revelation (voovueve xoaPogatac). And 
this takes place thus. The unprejudiced man will feel himself im- 
pelled, by a survey of creation, to admit an infinite power which 
formed and limits all things, but is itself without limit.2, And thus 
there arises to him the consciousness of a being, physically un- 
limited and absolute. But since he must regard this being as 
the limiter and author of his own moral nature, he cannot do 
otherwise—he must attribute also the highest degree of moral per- 
fection to that unlimited Original. And in this way, if no ungod- 
ly impulse disturb this natural consciousness in man, there can 
develope itself, not indeed from a view of the universe, but still by 
a view of the universe, the consciousness of one single moral be- 
ing, a God who limits all things. This simple perception did not 
develope itself in the heathen, although the germ of it lay in them ; 
but the-selfish impulse (7 a@dcxéa) suppressed it in the germ. 
Man chose to sin; he would not elevate his soul above the whole 


? Wisdom 13: 4, 5. “And as they wondered at the might 
and power, they should have understood from them how much 
mightier must he be who hath prepared all such things. For from 
the greatness and beauty of the works, the Creator of them is pro- 
portionally seen.” 
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visible world. Hence the Greeks, in the speculations of their 
deluded reason, became fools, and sought for the Eternal within 
the limits of the perishable. This degeneracy in the knowledge 
of God, occasioned by the selfish ungodly impulse of the ,will, 
had this consequence, that the true measure for all that is more 
elevated, vanished,—that man lost sight of his own higher nature, 
and debased himself. God suffered this to take place as a 
righteous judgment, since it lies in the moral arrangement of the 
universe, that evil punishes itself, just as goodness rewards it- 
self. As therefore man had degraded the being and nature of 
God down to the world of sense; so now also he degraded him- 
self beneath the brutes, inasmuch as he was no longer guided by 
the light of a higher knowledge, but from the sinful inclinations 
of his own will. This continued until even in respect to knowl- 
edge also, the divine light continually faded more and more, so 
that (v. 32) in the end, man, being utterly sunken, could, with 
cool reflection, even approve of sin in and for itself. Hitherto, 
the better judgment had only been darkened in moments of sin ; 
but now, when this had taken place, the lowest point of degra- 
dation had been reached.” 

This view of the holy apostle concerning the origin of the 
heathen deities, is new and profound. Yet before we take a near- 
er survey of it, we subjoin to this decision, similar declarations 
of some distinguished men of the ancient church, which place 
the apostle’s doctrine in a yet clearer light, viz. of Theophilus, 
bishop of Antioch, about the year 170; of Athanasius, bishop 
of Alexandria, 350; and of Philastrius, bishop of Brixia, 350. 

In answer to the question of the heathen,—Where then is 
his (the Christian’s) God? Theophilus gives the following re- 
ply.2 “Do you, first of all, show whether the eyes of your 
soul see, and the ears of your heart hear. For as they, who 
see with the corporeal eye,-can perceive the things of ordinary 
life, and distinguish every variety of each, light and shade, 
white and black, the well formed and the ill formed, the well 
fitted and the ill fitted, the symmetrical and the disproportion- 
ed or the redundant or the mutilated; and as the same holds 
true of the hearing, where we distinguish the sharp toned, the 
dull toned, and the well toned; so is it with the ears of the 
heart and the eyes of the soul. God is seen of those only who 
can see him, those namely who have opened the eyes of their 
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soul. All have eyes, indeed ; but some have them clouded, so 
as not to see the light of the sun. Now because the blind see 
not the sun, still it does not therefore cease to be the sun; but 
the blind must impute the fault to themselves and to their eyes. 
Thus, O man, are the eyes of thy soul obscured by thy sins and 
evil deeds ; for a man must preserve his soul pure as a burnished 
mirror. As when there is rust upon the mirror, the countenance 
of a man is not perceived in it, so likewise the man in whom sin 
reigns, cannot perceive God.” 

Athanasius describes the origin of idolatry in like manner in 
his Apology.4 Inasmuch as the soul, through devotion to 
sensual lusts, overspreads the mirror which it has as it were in 
itself, and by which alone it could discern the image of the 
Father, it now sees no more what the soul ought to see. It 
turns itself in every direction, and sees barely the objects of 
sense which come in contact with it. Now in this condition, 
filled with fleshly lusts and moved by carnal thoughts, nothing 
further remains but that it seek for itself the God whom it has 
forgot, in corporeal and earthly things, assigning the name of 
God to visible things, and imagining only that in regard to him 
which is pleasing to itself. Thus moral corruption leads, as the 
prime cause, to rdolatry.”—Athanasius further says, p. 9, “ As 
mankind imagined sin which is not real, so likewise gods which are 
not real. ‘They resemble persons who have fallen into a deep 
well, and cannot rise on account of the pressure of the water ; 
they look on the bottom, and soon think that nothing any 
longer exists above in the light, because they hold that on the | 
ground at the bottom to be the most important. Thus does 
one, who loses himself in the world of creation, forget the 
Creator !” 

Just so Philastrius expresses himself.5 ‘There is yet one 
heresy which affirms that heathenism was not introduced through 
the wickedness of men, nor even invented through the sugges- 
tion of the devil, in order to practise vice and sin, but was in- 
stituted by God himself. But if it was established by God, why 
is it condemned by God? For that from the beginning of 
the world, a knowledge of God the almighty Father, of his 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, was published, admits of no doubt; 


* Athanasii Opp. omnia ed. Parisiis 1727. p. 8. 


° Philastrius, Liber de Haeresibus in Biblioth. Max. Patrum 
Vol. IV. Pars I. p. 30, in the 60th Heresy. 
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since we find it constantly in the book of Genesis: ‘And God 
said; and God did ;—the Lord caused it to rain from the Lord 
out of heaven, Gen. 19: 24;—-the Spirit brooded over the waters ;’ 
and since Pharaoh says: ‘ Who shall interpret this to us, who 
hath not the Spirit of God?—and David says: ‘ By the word 
of the Lord were the heavens founded, and all their host by the 
breath of his mouth.’ But when afterwards the perverted will 
of man turned away from so lofty a knowledge of piety, when 
he made it his endeavour to serve false gods and vanities, and 
preferred to give himself up to the most infamous life, he became 
subject to the sentence of condemnation ; so that of old the pro- 
phets declared: ‘ Whoever sacrifices to idols, shall be rooted out.’ 
And again: ‘ The gods that have not made the heavens, shall be 
rooted out.’ Hence too the Lord thus announces his second 
coming: ‘I that spake by the prophets, behold! I myself am 
here.’ So likewise God no where commands to worship angels, 
nor the elements of the world, nor any creature, nor the idols . 
which the debased will of man would rather invent, that they 
may have liberty to practise their infamous deeds and abomina- 
tions, in order that through this worship they may venture lo en- 
joy this unbounded licentiousness in sinning.” 

The views of the origin of heathenism laid down in the declara- 
tions of Christians now quoted, proceed from the very first on 
the assumption, that the true worship of God existed earlier than 
the false; and that, consequently, heathenism is not the serpent 
that Jay already in the cradle of the human race and first be- 
guiled man. This assumption, moreover, does not need to rest in 
our minds simply and solely on the authority of the divine de- 
claration alone. Sound philosophy and history, which can dis- 
tinguish the disjecta membra poetae, afford for it a testimony suf- 
ficiently loud. As to history, compare what is said upon it in 
the Appendix.® As regards sound philosophy, it has always 
been of the opinion, that dialectics came first, and then sophis- 
try ; the truth earlier than falsehood. But now, when the apos- 
tle says to the heathen, that they renounced their God against 
their better knowledge, through lust of sin, this view of the case 
is indeed new. ‘This however ought not to surprise us; since 
Christianity generally is rich in new views, because it ever looks 
down as from an eminence on spiritual things, and its glance too 
penetrates to the very depths. 


5 At the end of this article, in the present Number. 
Vou ie ANG. .5, 12 
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Infinitely great and important is the truth which Christianity 
thus teaches man, viz. THAT SIN IS THE MOTHER OF ALL FALSE- 
HOOD AND ERROR. And truly is it said by the Rabbins: “ He is not 
wise, who first becomes wise and then discovers his sins ; but he is 
wise, who first discovers his sins and then becomes wise.” Every 
one may daily perceive in his own bosom, how sin repeats continu- 
ally one and the same deceit on man ; and this succeeds anew to 
her with every morning’s dawn after thousands of years, with the 
wisest philosopher no less than with the deluded multitude. Desire 
and lust, this Tantalus chained in the heart of fallen man, allures 
and lays hold of; knowledge withstands; but desire then allures 
with more boldness and vehemence, and knowledge is deluded 
and seeks a pretext; and now lust conceives and brings forth 
sin. And the more frequently knowledge, this divine gift, suf- 
fers herself to be deluded by enticing lust, the more feebly does 
she resist, the more she becomes herself a deceptive light, and 
herself in turn brings forth sin; as the apostle also. shews to the 
heathen. 

If now the doctrine of the one true God was the original doc- 
trine among the human race, we can most satisfactorily ex- 
plain from that very delusion of sin, how the worship of many 
gods, and those indeed objects of nature, may have gradually 
arisen. As long as man remained in a living moral relation 
with God, the source of his life, he directed his view less to that 
life which pervades and rules all nature. He walked indeed on 
the earth, but his soul moved in the higher world of spirits, in 
which its inmost desires take root. In the mean time, the 
more the vital intercourse of the soul with God grew cold, and 
the more the mind of man lost the consciousness of the self-ex- 
istent God who is above the world of sense, and of the king- 
dom of celestial holiness and bliss, so much the more his 
whole attention was directed to that natural life apparent in the 
visible world,—which certainly is not a moral life. When now, 
through the inclinations of his corrupt heart, ‘man had become 
thus estranged more and more from intercourse with God, and 
gradually also from the thoughts of the holy God and the holy spir- 
itual world ; when he had thus suffered himself more and more to 
be drawn away from the Creator down to the creation ; then the 
error lay almost directly in his path, viz. that the more sagacious, 
who renounced the knowledge of one holy, self-existent God above 
the world, should regard as God that collective vitality which ap- 
pears in the visible world, and thus give origin to Pantheism; while, 
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on the other hand, the more dull of apprehension, who could not 
look away from what lay before their eyes, nor elevate their 
view to one great whole, should suppose they beheld a distinct 
God in each individual phenomenon, and in this manner give 
occasion to Polytheism. 

This transition from Monotheism to Pantheism, is confirmed 
to us by a consideration of the character of several legends of 
the ancient world of tradition. To this purpose, we may notice, 
that many traditions which had a moral character among the 
most ancient nations, have changed that character to a physical 
import in later times. Thus, for example, the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls, had, among the ancient Indians and 
probably also among the Pythagoreans, a purely moral import, 
as a token of its identity with the doctrine of the fall of man. 
Menu, the lawgiver, taught among the Indians :° “ Shrouded 
in thickest darkness, the reward of their deeds, conscious of an 
aim or end, all these are endowed with a sense of joy and sor- 
row. Towards this end they now advance, coming forth from 
God even down to the lowest plant, in this terrific world 
of being, which sinks continually down in ruin.”—-Widely 
different, on the other hand, do we find this doctrine among the 
later Indians, and in the religion of Buddha,* where the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls is only the dividing up and the 
self-renovation of the divine Being. And if, as to Plato, some 
have raised a doubt whether he attributed a moral import to the 
metempsychosis, so much at least is incontestible, that among 
the New-Platonists, along with the moral view of it, there existed 
also a physical one, or more properly, one implying fatalism. We 
likewise find in the Grecian fables of primeval discord still a moral 
point of view ; but among the philosophers, on the contrary, as 
with Empedocles and Pythagoras in their precepts respecting 
love and strife, rectitude and perverseness, this vanishes.” 

But in respect to the origin of Polytheism from the pan- 
theistic hylozoism (the attributing of life to matter), the Pytha- 
gorean Perictyon thus mentions it as in itself very natural, when 


6 Schlegel, iiber die Weisheit der Indier, p. 279. 

* Who flourished in India about A. C. 1000 where his religion 
once prevailed, and whence it spread into Japan, China, and Thi- 
bet, where, as well as in Ceylon, it exists at the present day. En- 
cyc. AMERICANA. 


7 Compare Plutarch de Iside et Osir. c. 48. 
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he says :® “ Whoever is in a situation to resolve all the laws of 
things into one and the same fundamental power (#gy7), and out 
of this to replace and enumerate them together again, he seems 
to be the wisest and to have nearest approached the truth; and 
he also seems to have found a watch-tower on which one can see 
God, and view all which pertains to him in its proper connexion 
and order, and arranged in its appropriate place.” Just so was 
the import of polytheism described by the stoic school. ‘These 
pantheistic materialists viewed God as the spiritual fire, with 
whom the visible world is connected in the most intimate union, 
as the substratum of activity. By virtue of this hylozoism, they 
were also very well able to connect themselves with the poly- 
theism which prevailed among the multitude; and they there- 
fore interpreted the several gods to be the fundamental powers 
of the unwerse. ‘Thus Zeno says:° ‘God is the author and, 
as it were, the father of all, as well in general, as in view of that 
part of him which pervades all; and he is called by various names, 
according to the powers manifested. He is called Dis, because 
all things are through him ; Zeus, because all live through him 
(onv) ; Athene, because his directing power is diffused in aether 
(teivecv) ; Here, because it is diffused in the air;” etc. Just so 
the Pseudo-Plutarch speaks of the Stoics :!° “ The spirit, accord- 
ing to their doctrine, pervades the whole world; but it receives 
various appellations derived from the universe of matter, accord- 
ing to the various parts of matter which are animated by it.” 
—As now there is universally no error in which some distorted 
truth may not lie at the bottom, so there certainly lay in this er- 
ror the fact, that, every where in the world both of matter and 
of mind, man only sees the phenomena without comprehending 
their essence. Clemens Alexandrinus among the fathers of the 
christian church, was the most deeply engaged in endeavouring 
to extract the disguised truth out of every error. He gives us 
also here a fine hint, when he says:** ‘God, in the universal 
sense, is really to be designated by no name at all. Every name 
denotes only a part of his perfections. It is only when one takes 


8In Stobaei Serm. I. ed. Aureliae Allobr. 1609. 

® Jn Diogenes Laertius VII. 147. 

10 Plutarchus de placitis phil. I. 7. 

41 Compare Cicero de Nat. Deor. II. 40.—Seneca de Trenes. IV. 
12 Clemens Alex. Stromata, V. 12. 
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all the possible names of the Divinity together, that he is able to 
name God.” 

In this sketch, we have laid open the chief sources of heathen 
mythology, and especially of the gods of the natural world. 
There is, nevertheless, one other source not wholly to be passed 
over, viz. the deification of distinguished men and benefactors of 
the human race. From this especially does the author of the 
Book of Wisdom derive the origin of idolatry, Chap. 14: 17, 
18, 19. ‘ Whomsoever the people could not honour in pre- 
sence, because of their distant abode, they caused the counte- 
nance of him to be delineated for them in distant lands, and 
made a goodly image of the king to be honoured, so that they 
might designedly flatter the absent as though present. Thus 
also the ambition of the artist excited the ignorant to still greater 
idolatry. For he, desiring to gratify the prince, exerted all his 
skill in order to produce a picture of the highest beauty.” This 
view had already been presented by some of the Greeks, among 
whom the most conspicuous were Ephorus, the scholar of Isocra- 
tes, whose principles we find in the Bibliotheca of Diodorus of 
Sicily, and Euhemerus, in his celebrated work “Jega “Avayoagy. 
Also, for the most part, the defenders of the christian faith fol- 
lowed this view of mythology ; and hence likewise Clemens Al- 
exandrinus, in a striking manner, called the temples of the gods, 
the tombs of the gods; just as the mausolea are the tombs of 
mortals. This derivation of the gods is not to be entirely re- 
jected, as was done by the New-Platonists and the Kclectics, 
who contend violently against Euhemerus.* For the mytholo- 
gy of the ancients, like Corinthian brass, is compounded of many 
ingredients; and deified men are certainly found among the 
gods of the heathen; but still this shallower view has too often 
predominated in treating of mythology, because it is the easiest 
of comprehension. 

We will now consider the origin of the statues and paintings 
of the gods. An ancient fabulous tradition places it in the age © 
of Serug,!> who is said to have made images of his ancestors 
out of reverence, and his posterity paid divine honours to them. 
This tradition has been repeated by many western historians, 
(for example, Cedrenus,) and also by some eastern ones, as 


13 Compare Eusebii Praep. Evang. IT. 6. 
14 See Plut. de Iside and Osiride c. 24. 


. ~7 ' 
15 See Suidas under 2evovy. 
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Mirchond. The author of the Book of Wisdom" also derives the 
rise of images from the representations of men, Chap. 14: 15. 
But although perhaps such may have been the fact in some 
individual cases, yet it cannot be denied that a far greater and 
deeper feeling lay at the foundation of this whole custom. 
What this feeling was, is finely described by the heathen rhe- 
torician Dio Chrysostom. “Let no one say, on account of 
the imperfection of all our representations of God, that it were 
better to have even none, and rather barely tolook up to heaven. 
The wise may indeed adore the gods as being far from us ; but 
there exists in all men AN EAGER LONGING TO ADORE AND WOR- 
SHIP THE GoDs As NIGH. For as children, torn from father and 
mother, feel a powerful and affectionate longing, often stretch 
out their hands after their absent parents, and often dream of 
them ; so the man, who heartily loves the gods for their benevo- 
lence towards us and their relationship with us, desires to be 
continually near them and to have intercourse with them; so 
that many barbarians, ignorant of the arts, have called the very 
mountains and trees gods, that they might recognize them as 
nearer to themselves.” This longing here described, had al- 
ready been fulfilled for inquiring souls when Dio wrote these 
words. ‘The Son of God had already appeared in the world ; 
the reflected splendour of the Father and of his glory, had al- 
ready been seen of mortals; and the flaming image of his majesty 
still impresses itself in the sanctified soul of every one who now 
hears of him. 

Less in accordance with the feeling of the lower classes of 
men, but still very sensibly, Porphyry says of the invention and 
import of images :!8 “God should be represented in the world 
of sense, by that which is in the greatest accordance with his 
spiritual nature.” And in a fragment of a lost work,!® he em- 
ploys this comparison: “ The image is related to the god, as the 
the written book to the thoughts inscribed in it. The fool may 
‘regard the book merely as bark and parchment; but the wise 
man undestands the sense.” Athanasius,2° who adduces the same 
comparison used by the heathen, goes on to add: “ But yet they 


; ES : a so several of the apologists ; for example, Lactant. Inst. 
iv. IT. 2. 


Dio Chrysost. Orationes ed. Reiske Or. XII. p. 405. 
18 Euseb. Praep. III. 7. 9 Thid. 
2 Athan. Opp. T. I. p. 28. 
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should not value the signature of the great king higher than the 
king himself.” When we consider the character of human nature, 
we see that it is very dangerous to sufter man to seek from with- 
out, what he should seek only in the interior of his own breast ; 
and that, through the representations of the gods formed by art, 
he does but too easily come to suffer his mind to stop at the ex- 
terior, without duly attending to the revelation of Deity in a sanc- 
tified human soul. Moreover, Christians in later times justified 
their images of the Divine Being, on the ground that, among an 
ignorant common people who cannot read, the image stands in 
the place of the Holy Scriptures; and that otherwise, if we 
would prevent all abuse, we must build no churches, lest the 
multitude should come to the conclusion, that God may dwell 
shut up within walls.*! 


PART II. 


ESTIMATION OF THE HEATHEN RELIGION BY THE HEATHEN 
THEMSELVES. 


Before we take a view of the heathen religion from the high- 
est point of observation, that of the Gospel, let us hear how it 
may have been judged of by its adherents themselves; that we 
may thence perceive how so many became conscious to them- 
selves, that their wants could not be satisfied by it. Of these, the 
more superficial then passed upon all religion the same sentence 
as upon their own; while, on the contrary, those who thought 
more deeply, sought for themselves some compensation in a high- 
er knowledge of their own creating. It might now be in the 
highest degree instructive, if we knew more accurately the re- 
ligious wants of the common heathen ; but of the internal relig- 
ious life of the heathen, as it had shaped itself among the multi- 
tude, we know little or nothing. We are therefore not in a situ- 
ation to point out, how far a longing for something better was 
manifested among the uncultivated ranks. The common peo- 
ple, so called, have customarily a more lively susceptibility for 
true religious feeling ; because they have not philosophized away 
their feeling of religious want ; because no delusive and dazzling 


21 See Gregory the Great, in his Epistle to Serenus, and Walafried 
Strabo. 
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wisdom has afforded to the longing of the God-related soul, an 
apparent relief, when once it has awaked out.of its slumber of 
sin. On this very ground, we must believe that there was 
, many an individual even among the heathen, who mourned in 
' silence that his desire after heavenly consolation was not satisfi- 
ed, and that he had no higher spiritual ideal at which he might 
‘aim, amid the troubles of the world, as the most appropriate ob- 
ject of life. 

Tertullian gives us a small specimen of the shaping and direc- 
tion of pious feeling in the common people among the ancients, 
when he relates, that “in the deepest emotions of their minds 
they never direct their exclamations to their false gods; but 
employ the words: By Gop! As truly as Gop lives! Gop 
help me! Moreover, they do not thereby have their view di- 
rected to the capitol, but to heaven.” Here, also, belongs the 
interesting remark of Aulus Gellius ;?° that the ancient Romans 
were not accustomed, during an earthquake, to pray to some 
one of the gods individually, but only to God in the gener- 
al, as to the Unknown.*4 The notices concerning the sentiments 
of the common people are thus few, for this reason, because that 
portion of them who became writers, reckoned themselves among 
the higher and cultivated class, and regarded the mental and mo- 
ral development of the lower class as wholly different from 
and inferior to their own. But whenever the more cultivated 
did still in some degree regard and express the sentiments of 
the uncultivated, there are exhibited to us many very pointed 
declarations concerning the gods, the defects of heathenism, and 
the true character of piety,—namely, in the Greek comic wri- 
ters, of whom, alas, we have only broken fragments.”> On the 
other hand, how different do we find the state of things at the 
beginning of the Reformation, the historians of which give us 


*? The fine passage in Lactantius: ‘‘ Nam vulgus interdum plus 
sapit, quia tantum quantum opus est sapit.” Lact. Inst.III. 5. 


23 Noctes Atticae, I. 28. 


24 Lactantius, who dwells upon this more extensively, remarks, 
that it was in misfortune or danger, that they made use particularly 
of the appellation Deus; ‘“‘ postquam metus deseruit, and pericula 
recesserunt, tum vero alacres ad deorum templa concurrunt, his li- 
bant.” De Inst. div. II. 1. 


*5 See the important fragments of Philemon, Menander, Diphilus, 
in Clem. Alex. Strom. V. and in his book de Monarchia Dei. 
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innumerable and extremely affecting traits out of the spiritual 
life of the common people, who were longing for that religious 
revolution ; because these writers recognized, even in the lowest 
of the people, the one and the same Spirit of God which had 
awaked themselves to a holy life.?° 

If now, among the more cultivated Greeks and Romans, a 
lively feeling of the heart contributed less to make them see 
the vanity of their idol worship, (since they themselves sought to. , 
substitute in its place only abstract systems,) yet, on the other 
hand, their knowledge was so much the more clear, and they easi- 
ly perceived theoretically the corruptness of such a system of re- 
ligion. Among the most ancient of these witnesses for the 
truth, Xenophanes, the author of the Eleatic sect, deserves to 
be mentioned. ‘This sagacious man closed his work on Nature 
with these striking words : ‘No man has discovered any certain- 
ty, nor will discover it, concerning the gods and what I say of 
the universe. Tor, if he uttered what is even most perfect, 
still he does not know it, but conjecture hangs over all.”—All 
true, if only the guide of syllogistic reasoning is to lead men up 
to the highest Being. In this view, Xenophanes justly deserves 
the praise which Timon the misanthrope gave him, who called 
him the thinker without conceitedness ; only that in the above 
assertion, the acute philosopher was merely a destroyer, who 
could give man nothing in place of what he took away. 

Xenophanes differed nevertheless from the other philosophers 
in this, that he frankly declared whatever was his conviction con- 
cerning the gods; and although he might come out in the strong- 
est contradiction to the popular opinions, still he really made it his 
object, to enlighten and cultivate the people. He taught thus :?7 
“One God only is supreme among men and gods}; _ neither in ex- 
ternal shape nor in spirit to be compared with man.” —* But mor- 
tals think that the gods are begotten, are like themselves in mind, in 
voice, and body.”—* But if cattle or lions had hands, so as to de- 
lineate with their hands, or to perform the business of man, then 
horses would represent the divinities like horses, the cattle like 
cattle, and lend them such bodies as themselves possess.”8 


26 See the excellent remarks on the Reformation in George Mul- 
ler’s Reliquien, Leipzig 1806. B. III. 


27 See Sextus Empir. adv. Mathem. VII. 49. 
28 Clem. Alex. Strom. V. 14. Euseb. Praep. XIII. 13. 
Vou. II. No. 5. 13 
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Theodoret gives, by way of extract, the continuation of these vers- 
es ;?? in which Xenophanes affirms, that the illusion as to the ima- 
ges of the gods, is even more manifest than the illusions of the 
stageplayer ; inasmuch as the Ethiopians represent their gods as 
black, with flat noses like themselves ; the Thracians, reddish, etc. 
Yet even from this error, we can discover the truth which lies at 
the foundation. It is indeed true, what Epicharmus says in a 
fragment,®° that each race of beings regards its own original 
formas the most beautiful ; but this springs from the fact, that no 
being can rise beyond the limits prescribed to him by the Crea- 
tor. Every one sees God in the archetype of his own species ; 
and perceives only through the fundamental ideal of his own 
being, the founder of all being. Nevertheless he perceives the 
same not the less truly on this account. ‘This is the one great 
visage that is reflected in the mirrors of all the archetypes of the 
several species, and of every particular individual. From the 
smaller mirrors, it beams back in a more limited manner, from 
the larger more perfectly ; but from all truly ; as the doctrine 
of emanation in the cabalistic book Sohar, finely illustrates it by 
the same image. Now precisely in this also lies the deep im- 
port of anthropomorphism and anthropopathy, which ought by 
no means to be thrown away, but only to be used with wisdom. 

But Xenophanes also attacks the representations of the gods 
which are found in the Greek poets, and which are not only un- 
suitable, but also contemptible and unworthy. He says: “ Ho- 
mer and Hesiod attribute to the gods all that is disgraceful and 
base among men, theft, adultery, and mutual fraud.”*! Hence 
Timon also calls him, ‘the mocker of Homeric deceit,’ “Ouy- 
oanarns énixdnens.——Heraclitus of Ephesus expresses himself 
even more severely than Xenophanes against the poets.*? He 
says: ‘* Homer should be thrown out of the contest and have his 
ears boxed, and Archilochus likewise.” 

Next after Xenophanes, that philosopher deserves to be quoted, 
who was both the greatest among the heathen and the nearest to 
Christianity, namely Socrates. Discarding the propensity to 
airy and fruitless speculation, so deeply founded in the character 


29 De affect. curat. disp. IIT. p. 780. ed. Hal. 
39 Diog. Laert. III. 16, in the Life of Plato. 
3! Sext. Emp. adv. Math. X. 1938. 

3° Diog. Laert. IX. 1. 
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of his people, and opposed to every thing which does not direct- 
ly influence the moral character of man, he introduced among the 
Grecian people, by his hints and by particular doctrines, a new 
sect ; which, though afterwards so greatly subjected to the Gre- 
cian form, was nevertheless, throughout six hundred years, the 
jewel of all those among the Greeks and Romans who had an 
earnest regard for that which is holy and divine. ‘The ignor- 
ance of Socrates [in regard to true religion], was not mere doc- 
trine but feeling ; between which, as Hamann remarks, there is a 
greater difference, than between a living animal and an anatomi- 
cal skeleton. This conscious and deeply felt ignorance brought 
him down, with self-denial, to become the teacher of the com- 
mon people, for which God had*formed him. He followed his 
daemon or guardian spirit, so far as it did not dissuade him. 
But it dissuaded him from entirely taking away that world of 
gods from the people, on which depended all the morality that 
was then extant. It dissuaded him from undertaking what sur- 
passed his powers; for that it was not fear which caused him to 
keep silence on the subject, is at least shewn by the declaration 
which he makes in Plato (in Crito) ; “ We must therefore not 
care at all for what the multitude say, but for what the knower 
of right and wrong, the One and the truth itself declares. 

He acted, accordingly, on that principle of wisdom which he 
had learnt from the Delphic Apollo—ou Aye, 00s “ovmtEs, 
ahha onuoiver, ‘he does not declare nor conceal a thing, but he 
indicates it.’ His doctrine respecting the divinity, was this: 
The very appropriate and skilful structure of man, and of the 
inferior world, as also the judicious and wonderful arrangement 
of the whole universe, are a witness for the invisible Being, who, 
although he does not himself appear, is yet perceived by his op- 
erations, just as the soul by its activity. “This,” says Socra- 
tes (in the remarkable passage, Memor. IV. 3) to Euthydemus, 
“ this’—namely, that the gods imparted supernatural revela- 
tions to man, in relation to which Euthydemus had before ex- 
pressed the opinion that Socrates himself seemed to be in the 
highest degree worthy of such a revelation,—‘ thou wilt also 
learn, O Euthydemus, if thou dost not wait until thou seest the 
shapes of the gods ; but if it is enough for thee, beholding their 
works, to worship and adore the gods.”* 


33The Mohammedan Calif, Omar II. finely exhibits the same 
thought, namely, that the sanctification of man ts the way for him 
to aitain to the knowledge of the Divine nature. See Ghasali’s 
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Socrates avoided every more minute explanation concerning 
the nature of God, as being unintelligible to man. “ Consider,” 
says he to Euthydemus, (I.c.) “that the sun, which is visible 
to all, nevertheless permits no man closely to inspect it, but if 
any one attempts to view it in an improper manner, it robs him 
of sight. Even the servants of the gods,** thunder and wind, are 
perceptible to men by their effects, but invisible in themselves.”*° 
To this prudent ignorance about the nature of God, Socrates add- 
ed the explanation of the only right way to happiness for man ; and 
through this, established the true knowledge of the nature of God, 
which he had given up on the dialectic plan. Socrates taught, 


| that RESEMBLANCE TO GOD IS THE ONLY WAY TO THE TRUE 


HAPPINESS OF MAN; he execrated those who had first explain- 
ed the good and the useful as two diverse things,*° and he placed 
holiness and happiness as synonymous. And just this view of ho- 
liness is by all means requisite, if it is intended to be a true view. 
By this practical doctrine concerning God and divine things, 
seed was scattered abroad which, although Socrates himself did 
not attack heathenism, was yet received by many warm hearts, 
produced fruit even to the latest periods, and in various ways oc- 
casioued a reaction against the system of heathen mythology. 
Among the immediate followers of Socrates, Xenophon is first 


book on the forty principles, Cod. Ms. Bibl. Reg. Berol. p. 6. Ha- 
riri relates, that, at a certain time, the prophet approached as they 
were conversing with each other on predestination, and chided 
them angrily: ““What do I hear?’ Am I sent to you on account of 
this? Have I not an hundred times said, ye shall not dispute on 
this subject? Rather imitate Omar. When one asked him, What 
is predestination? he answered: A very deep sea. When the 
question was repeated, he said: A very dark path. But when he 
was asked yet again, he cried out: It is a secret which, since God 
has concealed, I shall not reveal. Whoever wishes to discover the 
secrets of kings, departs not from their gates, and zealously exe- 
cutes their commands. Do thou even thus, if thou wouldst learn 
to understand the secrets of God.” 


34 Ps, 104: 4, Thou makest the winds thy servants, etc. 


35 The farce of Aristophanes, which he denominated the Clouds, 
was probably in derision of Socrates for guiding men from idols to 
a single God in heaven. Thus, from the same misunderstanding, 


Juvenal says of the Jews: Nil praeter nubes et coeli numen ado- 


rent. 
36 Cicero de Off. III. 3. 
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to be noticed. In a letter to to Aeschines, he says :37 “ For 
that divine things lie beyond our knowledge, is clear to all ; it 
is enough, dicteive: to revere the power of God which is ele- 
vated ahora all things ; since it is neither easy to find him, nor 
right to speculate minutely concerning him. Servants do not 
deed to know the nature of their masters, since nothing belongs to 
them but obedience.” In these remarkable words of this heathen, 
lies the ground why Christianity gave no revelation of metaphy- 
sical truths to man, but only of practical truths. It was not so 
much a matter of importance for us to learn the nature of God 
and the relations of the three persons in the Godhead, as to dis- 
cover the will of God, and experience the blessed influences 
that go forth into the hearts of men from the Creator and ier 
holder, the Redeemer, and the Sanctifier. 

We also find the same Socratic sentiment concerning the re- 
lation of God to man, in other voices of Greece, e.g. in the Tra- 
gedian who said :8° “ If the gods themselves conceal it, then thou 
canst not discover the nature of Deity, even if thou goest about 
investig ating all things ;”* and in the comedian Philemenk Bd 
i Believe i in one God “and revere him ; but speculate not concern- 
ing him. ‘Thou canst do nothing more, than barely to specu- 
late. Do not strive to learn whether he is, or whether he is not. 
Revere him continually as being, and as being nigh to thee. 


Whatever God is, rHat he himself wills not that thou shouldst | 


learn.” 

Next to Xenophon, Plato is to be mentioned. In Plato, we 
see the practical mind of Socrates, which scarcely rose in any 
degree above the radical character of the Greek people as such, 
again become still more invested with the Greek form, and even 


57 Stobaei Serm. ed. Aureliae Allobrog. 1609. Sermo 78. 
38 Bothe Fragm. Soph. No. VI. out of Stobaeus. 


39 Akin to this, is the sentiment of the Arabian Abul Hussein 
Nuri, in Jami’s Garden of Spring, Cod. Ms. Book I. “‘ When God 
hides himself from any one, no guide nor intelligence can conduct 
to him. When our beloved does not himself put forth his counten- 
ance from beneath the veil, no one is able to withdraw the veil from it. 
And again, were the whole world to become a veil, there is nothing 
to fear. where he exhibits his beauty. “At the foundation of this 
there lies the truth, that God is found, not through voluntary run- 
ning, but through the mercy of God. 


40 Stobaei Eclogae ed. Heeren, No. 5. 
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not unfrequently to be entirely swallowed up in it. We see 
in Plato the intuitive manner of perception united with the dis- 
cursive, profundity with acuteness of mind, the Orient with the 
Occident, yet continually with a preponderance of the latter. 
This contest of the two diverse elements, shows itself in him al- 
so on the subject of religion. He wavers between the mytholo- 
gical and the purely speculative, instead of giving his convictions, 
like Socrates, in the simple form of familiar conversation. 
What. Plato says in his Politicus, is completely true in itself: “It 
is difficult, in the exhibition of something more lofty, not to em- 
ploy imagery (tagedstyuwara).” And thus has Plato himself ap- 
plied it to religion ; inasmuch as on the one hand he by no means 
disdains the religious mythology of his nation, but customarily 
elicits from it a refined and truly elevated sense; as, for ex- 
ample, in the fable of Saturn, who, in the golden age of the. 
world, was the herdsman of the herd of men; or in the striking 
mythus, in his Symposion, of Poverty, which Love bore as a 
child along with Wealth, etc. 
, On the other hand the speculative delineations of God by Pla- 
‘to, though likewise parabolically presented, are the highest sum- 
mit to which the human mind can attain. According to him, 
‘ God, as the author of all being, is elevated above all visible be- 
ing, and is not this being itself; as the sun in the visible world 
© ts neither the organ of vision nor the object, so God 1s related to 
_ every object of thought; he is the medium between the think- 
ing mind and the object thought of.41 How could it be other- 
wise, with the sublime views which that great mind had of the 
divine Being, but that he also perceived the unity of that Being? 
He does not indeed declare it without hesitation ; but it is doubt- 
less implied in his appellation of zo avto ayaddy, the purely 
good. With this correct perception of divine things, he was 
_aware also of the mournful fact, that the popular belief followed 
at so great a distance; and uttered his indignation at the dis- 
“graceful fables invented by the poets respecting the gods, which 
¢ least of all were fit to be put into the hands of children. In the 
second book of his Republic he makes the following remark : 
“ Especially are the greater falsehoods of Homer and Hesiod 
to be censured; for it is the worst species of falsehood, when 
any one, in his discourse, represents the nature of the gods and 
heroes in an unworthy manner. This may be compared to the 
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undertaking of the painter, who wonld paint a likeness, and yet 
paints nothing like. For first of all, he indeed has told the great- 
est lie and in the most important things, who says that Uranus did 
what Hesiod makes him do, and then also tells how Saturn punish- 
ed him. But the deeds of Saturn and the deep disgrace received 
from his son, even if they were true, ought not, as it appears to 
me, to be so thoughtlessly related to the simple and the young, 
but much rather to be kept in silence. But were there an ex- 
isting necessity for relating them, it should be in so secret a man- 
ner, that as few as possible might hear, and only such, indeed, as 
had offered not barely a swine, but some greater and more rare 
Victim, so that it might be possible for only a very small number 
to witness it. Such traditions ought by no means to be divulg- 
ed in our state; at least not before a young man; who, if he 
should in turn in any way chastise his father by whom he had 
been offended, might thus be led to think he had done nothing 
uncommon, but had only practised what was done by the great- 
est and best of the gods. It is also by no means either becom- 
ing or true, when it is said, that the gods make war upon the 
gods, lay snares for each other, and fight; that is, if we are to 
regard as most abominable a reciprocal hostility between those 
who are bound to guard the state ;—and still less shall we dare 
to relate and chant the fables of the wars of the giants, and many 
and various other hostilities of the gods and heroes against their 
relatives and kindred. Much rather, indeed, when we are in a 
situation to persuade them that one citizen was never a foe to an- 
other, (and indeed this can by no means be right,) ought the grey 
headed, the matrons, and all adults to declare this at once to 
children as of paramount importance; but they ought also to 
compel the poets to sing in the same strain. On the other 
hand, how Juno was chained by her son; how Vulcan, when he 
would have come to the help of his mother, was hurled down 
from heaven by his father; and all those contests of the gods re- 
lated by Homer ; these we dare not receive into our state, wheth- 
er they may have a hidden sense or not. For the youth is not 
in a condition to decide, what has a secret meaning and what 
has not ; but whatever opinions he has once received in these 
years, are wont to be indestructible and indelible. On this ac- 
count, we ought to take the utmost pains, that what they first 
hear may be such stories as are fitted to lead them to virtue.— 
But now, if any one were to ask, of what nature or kind 
such fables ought to be; what should we answer to the ques- 
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tion? Such descriptions must ever be given of God, as exhibit 
God truly as he is ; whether one present him in epic, lyric, or 
tragic song. One truth will therefore serve as a guide as 
well for all orators as for all poets: God ts the author nor or 
ALL THINGS BUT ONLY OF THE GOOD.” 

Plato discloses the same sentiments in another passage,” and 
in Timaeus,*® where he mentions in ridicule the fables of the 
gods in the poets, in the following manner: “ But as to the ori- 
gin of the rest of the gods, this is too difficult a matter for me ; 
we must, nevertheless, pay the tribute of belief to those who 
have spoken of old ; who, as they themselves affirmed, are the 
children of the gods, and therefore are well acquainted with theor 
ancestors. It is, consequently, not perhaps possible, not to be- 
lieve the children of the gods, even when they speak without 
probable and convincing proofs. We who ourselves follow the 
law, must surely give credence to them, as being those who, as 
they say, speak only of family affairs. Their genealogical ta- 
bles of the gods, are now the following.” — 

From the very same age, we have still one remarkable testi- 
mony against the then existing system of the gods from the ora- 
tor Isocrates,“* where, speaking against the sophist Polycrates, 
he says: ‘Thou hast not suffered thyself to adhere to the truth, 
but hast followed the blasphemies of the poets, who relate 
such abominable deeds and chastisements of the children of the 
immortals, as would scarcely be expected in the most abandoned 
of men. ‘They even say such things of the gods as no man 
would dare to say of his enemy. For they disgrace them, not 
barely by attributing to them theft, adultery, and daily labour in 
the service of men, but by attributing to them the devouring of 
children, emasculation of fathers, incest with mothers, and other- 
vices.” 

With these words of Isocrates, we connect the very sensible 
judgment which Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who lived about 
the time of the birth of Christ, passes concerning the religious 
system of the Romans compared with that of the Greeks*: “J 
admire this in Romulus, that he regarded, as the foundation of 
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citizenship, something of which all statesmen speak, but which 
few seek to effect, viz. first of all the good will of the gods, 
which, where it is present, guides every thing for the best in re- 
spect to man.—Temples, chapels, altars, statutes of the gods, 
as also their forms, symbols and powers, the good deeds they 
have shewn to men, the festivals to be celebrated to each god or 
daemon, the sacrifices which they desire from men, the holy days 
and assemblies, the inviolability of persons destined for the ser- 
vice of the gods, all these he arranged exactly according to the 
best institutions of the kind among the Greeks. But the tradi- 
tions handed down in relation to these subjects, in which are 
found calumnies and criminations, he regarded as disgraceful, 
useless, and shameless, and rejected them altogether as being 
not only unworthy of the gods but even of good men. On the 
other hand, he taught men to say and to think the best of the 
gods, and to attribute no desires to them which are unworthy of 
the gods. ‘Thus the Romans relate neither that Uranus was dis- 
membered by his children ; nor that Saturn devoured his chil- 
dren because he feared their plots; nor that Jupiter hurled Sa- 
turn from his throne and shut up his own father in the prison of 
Tartarus. Also, one hears among them nothing of wars, wounds, 
chains, and job-work of the gods with men. Just as little do 
we find among them days of mourning and complaint, where 
women shriek and lament on account of the gods who have 
disappeared ; as is done among the Greeks on account of the 
rape of Persephone and the death of Bacchus. Yea, though 
the morals are now doubtless corrupted, we never see the gods 
carried about for a show, those corybantian ravings, those bac- 
chanalia and secret consecrations, those night watchings of men 
and women together in the temples of the gods, nor such like 
juggleries ; but rather all their actions and speeches which have 
a reference to Deity, show a devoutness not found among Greeks 
nor Barbarians. And what I have especially admired, although 
an innumerable multitude of people have come into the city, 
who consider themselves bound to honour the gods of their native 
countries with their ancient and customary formalities, yet the city 
has publicly received none of those foreign religions, as is done 
by so many others ; but if, by the decision of some oracle, any 
sacred institutions have been introduced from abroad, still she has 
adapted them to her own institutions, after removing from them 
all that was false and puerile. This is apparent, for instance, in 
the worship of the mother of the gods. ‘The praetors annually 
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assign to her sacrifices and festal games, according to the Roman 
laws; but thereby both the priest and the priestess are Phry- 
gians. ‘These go through the city and ask alms for her every 
month, according to their custom, wearing a small image on the 
breast and beating the dram, while the multitude who follow 
after, chant the songs of the mother of the gods. But of the 
native Romans, no one begs the monthly alms, nor does he suf- 
fer them to sing behind him, nor does he wear the party-coloured 
mantle, nor honour the goddess with Phrygian rites; which neith- 
er the people nor the senate demand. Thus cautiously does 
the state demean itself in regard to foreign customs, and scorns 
every fable which is not proper and decorous.” 

Seneca also, when justifying the accumulation and possession 
of his great riches, expresses himself very freely concerning the 
unworthy representations of the gods which had come into cir- 
culation, especially through the poets. He says*®: ‘“ You there- 
by injure me just as little, as they who overthrow the altars 
of the gods; but their wicked dispositions and wicked purpose 
thus show themselves, even where they cannot really inflict in- 
jury. I bear your injurious acts just as the great Jupiter does 
the follies of the poets, one of whom attributes to him wings; 
another, horns; again another, adultery and nocturnal revelling ; 
one delineates him as fierce towards men; one, as the stealer of 
beautiful children, yea, as the seducer of his own relatives ; 
while, finally, another describes him as a parricide, and the con- 
querer of a foreign kingdom belonging to his own father ;—from 
which altogether, no other effect could possibly be produced, 
but that all shame on account of sin should be taken away from 
men, if they believed in such gods.” 

Finally, Plutarch also is to be quoted, who in many passages, 
not only of his Morals, but also of his Lives,” blames and of- 
ten criminates sharply the faults of the poetical mythology. He 
helps himself out, however, by means of the ethical and physical 
explanation of these scandalous traditions ; inasmuch as he con- 
fesses without hesitation*®: “* Were we to understand these lite- 
rally, one must disdain and execrate the mouth that uttered such 
things.”—In this respect, his truly golden book, “ On the Study 
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of the Poets,” is especially important. He proceeds upon this 
principle, that “ poetry is like the land of Egypt, of which Homer 
sings: éyse paguaxa modha wév 2o0G mode dé Avyod, ‘it pro- 
duces many a good, but also many anoxious drug.’ While the 
youth ought not to be entirely held back from it, on account of 
this danger, yet we must by all means ‘ tame the furious god by 
means of the sober one,’ (an expression of Plato’s, which means, 
wine by water,) so that the noxious qualities may be removed 
without at the same time taking away the beneficial. We must 
therefore come to the perusal of poetry with the presumption, 
that very much in it is false ; much the poets may have invented 
with a view to ornament, or as a vehicle (Oyyua) of truth, much 
also they may have represented falsely from their own errone- 
ous views. ‘I'hus when Homer says: ‘ Now the father of the 
gods stretches forth the golden balance, places in the scales two 
gloomy death-lots, this for Achilles and that for the horseman 
Hector ;’* it is evident, the poet well knew the thing was 
not so, but he expressed it thus for the sake of rhetorical orna- 
ment. On the contrary, when Homer says: ‘Jupiter, who, to 
men, is the director of contests,—or when Aeschylus says : 
‘God gives to men an occasion, when he wishes totally to de- 
stroy a race,’—this may be thus written from an erroneous con- 
viction of the poet. In these cases, we must either seek other 
declarations of the poets by which they confute themselves; as 
for example, when Euripides says: ‘ By various forms of craft 
the gods deceive us, since they are more knowing than our- 
selves’—we may answer with the verse: ‘Ifthe gods do evil, they 
are no gods ;’ or we must, without hesitation, make the youth 
attentive to the falsehood, and not be like those who admire and 
imitate every thing in revered objects,—in Plato even the crook 
of his neck, and in Aristotle the whisper of his voice.” 

Thus we see, that the better and the educated heathen well com- 
prehended how the religious doctrines of the people were not 
only foolish, but corrupting and dangerous ; how they must serve 
more to call forth sin than to subdue it. In reference to this 
insight, Augustine says, not unjustly : “ Plato, who saw well the 
depravity of the Grecian gods, and has seriously censured them, 
better deserves to be called a god, than those ministers of sin.”4 
But, nevertheless, the better and wiser among these people 
strove to uphold even these disfigured and corrupted forms of 
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religion, inasmuch as they now had them. The motives for 
this were indeed various. Some pressed for supporting them 
from a kind of genteel indolence. Of this class, were men who 
knew no fervid inspiration for what is holy, who were wil- 
ling to live on together in the course of the world, but who 
yet could not disown an internal voice which pointed them to 
the need of a positive connexion with a higher government of 
the world. They were too indolent to force their way through 
the knowledge of the truth, by contest and restless research ; 
hence they were afraid of the study of philosophy, which points 
out so many various courses, but which always appeared at strife 
with the standing religion. ‘They regarded it therefore as the 
safest course, to uphold the latter, that they might use it in 
case of necessity. ‘I'his is the same disposition which has often 
shown itself in many of the orthodox of various parties, espe- 
cially among the Catholics; who rejected and strove to sup- 
press all study.and investigation merely on this account, that 
they might not suffer it to rob them of the false means of 
consolation which might be afforded them, in hours of inward 
or external calamity, by that religion concerning which they 
had felt no further anxiety, and were ignorant of its true na- 
ture. For Christianity at least is not intended merely for some 
particular hours of life ; it comes neither for the purpose of im- 
parting religious enjoyment now and then, nor to afford support 
barely in the hour of death, or under the loss of earthly goods ; 
but it comes to him who receives it, TO MAKE A NEW MAN OF HIM, 
to destroy the consequences of the fall in every individual, and 
to re-produce in the darkened soul the original image of God. 
This indolent disposition of the more cultivated heathen, Eu- 
sebius depicts in these words: ‘Every one must revere 
the religion of his fathers, and not desire to move that 
which is unmovable.”*’ Tt is also plainly asserted by the hea- 
then Caecilius, who thus expresses himself in Minutius Felix :> 
“‘Since now, either chance is certain, or nature is unfathoma- 
ble, how much better and more reverential is it, to adopt the 
system of our ancestors as the umpire of truth, to revere the 
traditional religion, to worship the gods whom thy parents taught 
thee to fear, before we dive deeper into the knowledge of them, 
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and to utter no judgment concerning them, but to trust our pro- 
genitors, who, in an age yet rude and near the beginning of 
the world, were deemed worthy to have the gods for kings and 
friends!”—And in another passage, he says :°2 “ Whatever is 
doubtful, one must leave as it is; and while so many and so 
great men are contending one way and another, one must not 
boldly and lightly pass a judgment on either side, that neither 
old wives’ superstition may be introduced, nor all religion be 
overthrown.” 

Thus also, many an educated heathen, who through most of his 
life paid no heartfelt attention to religious subjects, afterwards, in 
hours of affliction or of approaching age, may not barely in this 
outward manner have sought consolation in his religion and be- 
stowed attention on the traditions connected with it, but actually 
have busied himself with them from the heart. For, leaving out 
of view the doctrines of all philosophers, there is a system of di- 
vine and human things in the breast of every man, which is more 
in unison with the traditions even of the most corrupt religion, 
than with the positions of many philosophers. ‘In this sense, 
perhaps, the aged Cephalus, in the beginning of the Republic of 
Plato, says: “Thou knowest well, that when one is old or sick, 
he believes more firmly in the traditions of the lower world.” 
Thus Diogenes Laertius relates of the atheistic philosopher Bion, 
that, on his death bed, he changed his opinion and repented of 
the sins he had committed against God.* 

Plutarch describes more in detail the conversion of a heathen 
free thinker, in a narration in many respects memorable,’ which 
we give in an extract, without determining what in it may be his- 
torical or what not. ‘“'Thespesius of Soli, an acquaintance and 
friend of the same Protogenes who is here with us, at first lived 
in great prodigality and debauchery ; afterwards, when he had 
squandered his wealth, want induced him to have recourse to 
baseness. He avoided no vile action which only brought him 
money, and thus he accumulated again a fine fortune ; but fell 
in this way into the reputation of the most detestable profligacy. 
What contributed most to bring him into evil repute, was a 
prophecy of Amphilochus. He had applied to the oracle with 
the question,—Whether he should live better the rest of his 
life? and had received for answer,—He would be better when 
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he should die. And just this came in a manner to pass, not long 
after. He fell down from a height upon his neck ; and although 
not wounded, yet he died of the accident. On the third day, 
however, while in the act of being buried, be at once recover- 
ed his faculties and came to himself; and now, there appeared 
a wonderful transformation in hislife. Indeed the Cilicians know 
of no one in that period, who was more conscientious in his 
dealings, more devout towards the Deity, more annoying to his 
adversaries, more constant to his friends ; sothat those who were 
conversant with him, wished to learn the cause of this transfor- 
mation, while they rightly thought, that such a change of life to 
a disposition so excellent, could not come of itself. ‘The mat- 
ter then was thus ; as he himself related to Protogenes and oth- 
er judicious friends. When his rational soul had left the body, 
he felt like a pilot who is plunged from his vessel into the depths 
of the sea. ‘Then it rose up, and suddenly his whole sedf seem- 
ed to breathe, and to look in every direction around itself; as if 
the soul had opened itself like one single eye. Of all former 
objects, he saw nothing; but beheld immense stars, at a vast 
distance from each other, endowed with wonderful splendour and 
wonderful sounds; and the soul glided gently and lightly, as in 
a calm, being borne along upon a stream of light in every direc- 
tion. He omitted, in his narration, what he saw besides, 
and merely said, that he saw the souls of those just dead, who 
ascended from the sphere of earth. They resembled a kind 
of flaming bubble. When this burst, the soul came forth tran- 
quilly from it, splendid and inhuman form. Butall the souls did 
not move alike. Some soared upward with wonderful facility, 
and mounted, without impediment, to the regions above him. 
Others whirled around like spindles, now mounting upward, then 
sinking downward, and had a mixed and disturbed motion. 
Most of them, he knew not. ‘Two or three, however, he recog- 
nized as his relatives. He resolved to go and speak to them, 
but they heard him not; for they were not themselves, but un- 
conscious ; and avoiding every look and touch, they first turned 
around in circles by themselves ; then, as those in the same sit- 
uation came more in contact, they moved with these towards 
every side, while they uttered unintelligible sounds, like shouts 
of joy mingled with lamentations. Others, again, appeared 
above on high, shining brightly, and united to each other by 
love, but fleeing from the former who were thus unquiet. There 
too he saw the soul of one of his relatives, but not clearly ; for 
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the person had died while yet a child. Meanwhile it drew nigh 
to him and said: ‘ Welcome, Thespesius !"—And when he an- 
swered, that he was not called Thespesius, but Aridaeus, it re- 
plied : ‘Formerly, thou hadst indeed that name; but hence- 
forth, thou art called Thespesius. Thou art not yet dead, but 
by a peculiar destiny of the gods, thou, as to thy rational soul, 
hast come hither. Thy other soul, thou hast left behind 
as an anchor in the body. Now and in future, it may be a 
sign to thee to distinguish thyself from those who are really 
dead, that the souls of the departed no longer cast any shadow, 
and can look steadfastly without winking at the light above.’ 
Thereupon, this soul conducted Thespesius through all parts of 
the other world, and explained to him the mysterious arrang- 
ments and leadings of divine justice, why many are punished in 
this life, and others not ; and showed him all the kinds of pun- 
ishment which become the portion of the ungodly hereafter. He 
beheld all with sacred awe ; and after he had seen all this as a 
spectator, he fell at last, as he was about to retire, into extreme 
terror. For just as he was about to hasten away, there seiz- 
ed him a woman, of a strange appearance and size, and said: 
‘Come hither, that thou mayest the better remember all!’ And 
at the same time she stretched forth a small red-hot wand, such 
as painters have; when another woman prevented her and re- 
leased him. But he, being wafted suddenly away as by a tem- 
pestuous wind, sunk at once back into the body and again look- 
ed up in the grave.” 

Another class of heathen believed themselves to be greatly el- 
evated above the common people in respect to religion, by their 
education and understanding; while yet they were not so daz- 
zled as not to perceive, that the multitude, in whom the more 
refined vices of ambition and pride of conscious virtue could not 
suppress the ruder out-breakings of sin, can only be held in 
check by the positive doctrines of religion. ‘They were there- 
fore in favour of having a popular religion remain; since such a 
religion, even in its most corrupted state, is yet more efficient 
than a cold abstract philosophy. ‘This sentiment is advanced by 
Strabo,®>4 who has in general extensively considered the influ- 
ences of religion in the course of his reflections. He says: “ Not 
only have the gods invented fables, but cities also did iteven much 
earlier; and so too have Jaw-givers, on the ground of utility ; 
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having reference in this to a natural inclination or tendency of ra- 
tional beings. Man is desirous of knowledge. ‘The commence- 
ment of this desire arises from a longing after stories, with which 
there springs up in children that sympathy in narratives, which 
gradually ever becomes stronger and stronger. ‘The ground of 
it is, that the fable tells of something unusual as well as new. 
Novelty, however, and what was before unknown to us, is wel- 
come ; and all this, too, makes us still more eager for knowledge. 
If, besides, there is-something wonderful and. unheard of, this in- 
creases so much the more the pleasure ; which is the spur to all 
learning. In the commencement we must employ such allure- 
ments ; but must also guide, with advancing age, to the learning 
of realities, when the understanding is now strengthened and no lon- 
ger needs allurements. In like manner every uncultivated and 
ignorant person is, in a certain sense, a child ; he is just as much 
attached to fables ; and it is also not less the case with one who 
is somewhat cultivated. His understanding is not yet strong, and 
he still retains the habit of childhood. As now the wonderful 
may not only be pleasing but also terrific, we must make use of 
both kinds among boys and such as have not yet grown to man- 
hood. Thus we relate to boys pleasing fables, in order to al- 
lure; frightful ones, in order to deter them. Such fables are 
the Lamiae, the Gorgons, Ephialtes, and Mormolyca. In this 
manner, also, the lower classes of citizens are incited by pleasing 
stories, when they hear the fabulous achievements related by the 
poets, as the contests of Hercules or of Theseus, or the honours 
awarded by the gods; or when they see the images, statues, 
and works of art, which represent such fabulous events. On the 
other hand, they are deterred when they expect or imagine they 
shall have to endure from the gods chastisements, terrors, and 
threatenings, either by words or by frightful apparitions. For 
it is impossible for philosophy to bring the multitude of women 
and of the dregs of the people to a right understanding, and to 
guide them to piety, the fear of God, and conscientious feelings. 
That must be brought about through superstition ;*° and_ this 
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cannot exist without fables and miraculous stories. For the thun- 
derbolt, the aegis, the trident, the lamps, the dragons, the thyr- 
sus of the gods, are fables, as is the whole of the old mythology. 
These have been adopted by the founders of states as bugbears 
for childish minds.” 

In a manner equally distinguished by pretension, but also 
equally politic, the circumspect and sagacious Polybius explains 
himself.°° ‘The Roman state distinguishes itself to great ad- 
vantage from others, by its belief in the gods. What is censur- 
ed by other men, appears to me directly to constitute the basis 
of the Roman state, namely, their superstition. For whatever 
has reference to it, is as much cultivated and enters as deeply 
into public and private life, as is perhaps in any way possible. 
To many, this will appear singular. But to me, it appears 
that this is so arranged for the sake of the common multitude. 
Were we to form an empire of purely wise men, perhaps such a 
procedure would be not at all important. But as every common 
multitude is frivolous, and full of licentious desires, full of irra- 
tional anger and of violent rage, nothing else remains, but to 
hold them in check by invisible terrors and such like frightful 
stories. Hence it appears to me, that the ancients have by no 
means without reason, spread among the people the representa- 
tions of the gods and the doctrine of the infernal world; and 
that they who now seek to remove these things, proceed much 
more frivolously and irrationally. For, to pass over other things, 
they who manage the public money among the Greeks, can- 
not possibly be honest, even when only a single talent is en- 
trusted to them, although ten comptrollers and as many seals 
and also double witnesses may be present ; while among the Ro- 
mans, they to whom ever so great an amount is entrusted in 
offices or on embassies, preserve their fidelity simply in conse- 
quence of the oath. Among other nations, it is rare to find any 
one who does not embezzle the public money ; but among the 
Romans, it is rare to detect one in such a deed.”—To these 
passages, which certainly should be deeply considered by all 
servants of the state, we add yet one more from Polybius, of 
kindred import :*” “So far as some writers aim to uphold the 
fear of God and piety among the people, we must put up with 


56 Reliquiae Hist. VI. 56. 
57 Polybii Histor. Reliq. XVI. 12. 9. 
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it, although they relate what is strange and fabulous about such 
things; but we should not allow of excess in this point.” 

On the same ground of policy, even the frivolous Athenians 
themselves showed no toleration towards such as represented the 
existence of the gods as only doubtful. Thus Protagoras of 
Abdera, on account of his sceptical turn of mind, was banished 
from the city, and his books were burnt in a public assembly of 
the people.*® 

But upon more noble grounds also, there sprang up an at- 
tachment to the paternal system of religion among a third class. 
This class of men first formed itself in the midst of a predomi- 
nant unbelief. For, in the centuries immediately before Christ 
and those immediately after, heathenism was contiaually sinking 
into greater decay ; while superstition and infidelity, as we 
shall more minutely see further on, were continually supplanting 
the simple conviction of those truths which even yet gleamed 
forth from the disfigured religion of heathenism. Mental im- 
provement was so far advanced, that the popular religion in its 
mythic dress, was no more received as certain truth. ‘The in- 
termingled error rendered uncertain even that which in itself 
was truly divine, although hidden and corrupted. Thus the 
time prepared by Providence was indeed come, when heathen- 
ism should give way to a new system and a new spiritual life. 
Those now, who, in the time of this general declension, did not 
know of the new and divine arrangement for salvation, or would 
not know it, but nevertheless felt in their hearts the undeniable 
need of a divine revelation, devoted themselves to a deeper 
investigation of what their own religion offered them. And asa 
greater part of the Grecian fables are barely symbols which 
passed from the East—where all that is spiritual is represented 
in images to strike the senses—into the West, where the more 
thoughtless Greeks, without searching for their deeper sense, 
soon came to regard them merely as entertaining narratives ; so 
the original import of them must soon have again disclosed itself 
to such serious, investigating men as these; especially since they 


58 Cicero de Natura Deorum, I. 23. 


°°» Thus Macrobius denominates the fable a relatio vera per fig- 
mentum ; and he distinguishes here a twofold species, contextio nar- 
rationis per indignact turpia nominibus ac monstro similia, like 
the Greek mythology ; or sub pio figmentorum velamine. Macro- 
bii Saturnalia, I. 2. 
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had already been shewn by Plato many examples and experi- 
ments, how a most important meaning may often be elicited 
from the simplest fable. In addition to this, the secret doctrines 
of the Greeks, which were made known only to the more ad- 
vanced, had been made to include the explanation of many alle- 
gories and traditions, by which they appeared in a sublimer 
light. ‘Thus it came to pass in that period, that men, urged 
on by that spiritual necessity, were led to search out, after the 
manner of these interpretations connected with the secret doc- 
trines, and by the example of Plato, the moral and physical im- 
port of the fables of all nations. And since they were able to deci- 
pher the greater part of these fables truly and happily ; and found 
in some of them a genuine and lofty wisdom, and in others what 
they imagined to be such, they were led to regard and to applaud 
the mythologies of antiquity as the treasury of all higher know- 
ledge. Since, moreover, the traditions of all the nations of an- 
tiquity have one common root in the higher regions of Asia ; 
since the mythologies of single nations are to be regarded only 
as branches of the same tree, and hence truly present a great 
resemblance to each other; so there was a foundation in the 
nature of the case, that those investigators should come to the 
result, that one and the same divine revelation is found among 
all nations, only under various symbols and forms; and that in 
this very way, the certainty of the religion of one’s country is 
augmented ;—surely a touching and spirit-stirring thought! 
Thus Plutarch,” who is the first among the religious philos- 
ophers of the New Platonic school, says: ‘“ We do not believe 
that there are different gods among the different nations of men, 
the Grecian and the foreign, the southern and the northern ; 
but, as sun and moon and heaven and earth and sea are com- 
mon to all men, though differently denominated by different na- 
tions ; so, in diverse countries, there are diverse kinds of worship 
and different appellations fixed by the laws, while one Intelli- 
gence orders all, and one Providence directs all, and subordi- 
nate powers are appointed over all.” 
How much these men felt the life-giving power of a_ positive 
divine worship performed in faith; the same Plutarch shows, 
while he paints the felicity of serving God :* “ One must in- 
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deed remove superstition from his faith in the gods, as dust from 
the eyes. But if this should be “impossible, yet one must take 
care and not at the same time pluck out or blind the eye of 
faith, by which most men adhere to the gods. This faith is 
not any thing terrific and gloomy, as the Epicureans represent it, 
that they may thereby calumniate Providence, as though it 
frightened us like children, or persecuted us like a destroying 
goddess of vengeance. ‘There are probably very few among 
those who fear the Deity, to whom it were better if they did 
not fear him. For while they fear him as a sovereign who is 
kind to the good and hostile to the bad, they are far less dis- 
quieted than those who yield free course to their wickedness and 
give way to their audacity, but afterwards immediately fall into 
terror and remorse; for through this one fear, in consequence 
of which they do not need other terrors to warn them from the 
commission of evil, they keep the wicked disposition quiet in 
their bosoms, till, by degrees, it consumes itself. Meanwhile the 
disposition which most of the uncultivated, but not wholly aban- 
doned, cherish towards the Deity, has certainly, together with 
veneration and awe, something also of a certain anxiety and 
fear which we commonly denominate superstition (decowdaruo- 
vie); but a thousand fold greater and more influential are the 
joyousness and pleasing hope with which they implore and re- 
ceive the reward of their piety, as depending on and proceed- 
ing forth from the gods. This is manifest from the clearest 
proofs. Forno sojourn in the temples, no festal season, no 
deed, no sight, affords more joy, than what we ourselves see or 
do in reference to the gods; whether we attend the sports of 
Bacchus and the sacred dances, or are present at the sacrifices 
or the mysteries. The mind is not here melancholy and dejected, 
as though it were associating with tyrants and terrific chastisers, 
as it must be in such a case ; but where it is convinced that the 
gods are especially present, there the mind, banishing sadness 
and fear and grief, resigns itself up to joy, even to intoxication, 
jesting, and laughter. In the feasts of love, as the poet says : 
‘Even the grey-headed man and the grey-headed woman, 
when they remember golden Venus, even their fond heart is 
moved with joy.’ But at the festive processions and sacrifices, 
not merely the grey-headed men and women, not merely the 
poor and the common man, but also ‘the thick-limbed maid 
that grinds at the mill;’ yea, even the domestic slave and the 
day labourer are enlivened with a feeling of comfort and joy. 
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The rich and even kings attend in public the festal banquets. 
At the sacrifices, and when they believe themselves to come the 
nearest in contact with the Deity, they feel, during the worship, 
a peculiar delight and joy. But of this he knows nothing, who 
denies a Providence. For it is neither the fullness of wine nor 
the roasted flesh, which excites this joy on festival occasions, but 
rather the delightful hope and belief that God is propitiously 
present, and kindly receives the offering. Flute and garland 
may fail at all other feasts; but if God is not present at the 
sacrifice, all else, like the victim of the banquet, is forsaken of 
God, unfestive and uninspiring ; yea, all is joyless and gloomy 
for the worshipper. ‘Through fear of the multitude, he feigns 
prayers and adoration without feeling his wants; and utters 
words which stand in contradiction with his philosophy. When 
he sacrifices, he approaches the sacrificing priest as he would a 
cook; and when he has made the offering, he goes away, with 
the verse of Menander: I have sacrificed to gods who pay 
me no regard.” 

Plutarch has here very strikingly and comprehensively depict- 
ed the empty-mindedness of him who, without a belief in posi- 
tive revelation from God, still moves in the ranks of such as 
possess such belief. He speaks very truly when he says, in 
another place,®” that we must search out all the arguments to 
defend the pious paternal faith; but there is certainly a ques- 
tion, whether the means which these philosophers laid hold of, 
were the right ones to bring back again the heathen system 
into general repute. ‘To Plutarch himself, the reason appears 
to have risen dimly to view, why heathenism, once so deep- 
ly sunken, was scarcely capable of renovation. He remarks, 
namely, ‘that words are as precious as coin. In old 
time,” he says, “there was much more of excitement among 
men. At that period, history, philosophy and religion, and the 
whole of life, was poetry. Hence also, from the exigencies 
of men, the gods imparted their oracles in highly poetical 
expressions. But now, in his time, man had become far more 
simple and prosaic. Hence the necessity of his age demanded 
simple, unadorned responses of the gods.” This noble heathen 
knew not that, at that time, there had already come to man- 
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kind the most simple and intelligible revelation of God.* Now 
that very poetry in the heathen religion, was in fact the thing which 
stood in the way of a reformation in the manner attempted by 
the Platonists. For when these men either pointed out or insert- 
ed, in the fables of that religion, a fine moral sense, still their 
teaching appeared to the people, on this-very account, as noth- 
ing else than beautiful poetry. The people were too dull or too 
indolent to search out the moral kernel. This is also placed in 
a truly striking light by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. He says :*4 
“‘T know, indeed, that many excuse the immoral fables of the 
Greeks, on the ground of their being allegorical. But though I 
know this as well as any man, I am nevertheless very cautious 
respecting them, and hold rather with the Roman mythology ; 
as I consider the good arising from the Grecian fables to be very 
small, and not capable of benefiting many, and indeed only 
those who have investigated the cause for which they were in- 
vented. But there are only a few who have become masters of 
this philosophy. On the other hand, the great and unphilosoph- 
ic mass are accustomed to receive these narratives rather in 
their worst sense, and to learn one of these two things; either 
to despise the gods as beings who wallow in the grossest li- 
centiousness, or not to restrain themselves even from what is 
most abominable and abandoned, when they see that the gods 
also do the same.” 

Thus it appeared then, in fact, that the efforts of those Pla- 
tonists by no means reached to the multitude of the lower class- 
es, who were abandoned to themselves. ‘These remained, af- 
terwards as before, given up to their obscure and erroneous 
ideas and wretched external ceremonies. But these exertions 
must nevertheless appear great and important to us—partly in 
themselves, as proceeding from holy minds, inflamed with de- 
sires for the divine,t and partly in respect to Christianity, which 


* As Plutarch lived amid the spread and persecution of Chris- 
tianity, till near the middle of the second century, it is hardly cred- 
ible that such a scholar should remain wholly unacquainted with 
revelation, especially as he resided in Greece and Rome, and trav- 
elled extensively. TRANS. 


64 Dion. Hal. Antiq. Rom. II. 69. 
+ I prefer to give, as nearly as possible, a verbatim translation of 


such passages as may excite particular curiosity in regard to the 
views of the learned and pious author, on interesting topics. To 
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so abundantly satisfies all those wants felt by the Platonists, and 
particularly by Plutarch ; inasmuch as it not only placed before 
the moral capacities of man a sublime object of attainment, 
through the doctrine of a holy God and a holy kingdom, into 
which all the redeemed and purified shall be received ; but also 
bestowed on fallen man, through the atoning death of the divine 
Redeemer and the vital powers which emanate from him, the 
ability to enter into that heavenly economy and to participate in ~ 
that happy life. Here too, it was not merely the mewawdevuevor, 
the educated, who should share in the promised glory ; but every 
member of the human race obtained the same right to the royal 
priesthood of the redeemed, to the same participation in the 
heavenly inheritance. For the greater or less degree of science 
and knowledge was no longer to be the measure of dignity for 
man, as was the customary error of even the best heathen, even 
of a Plato. Corporeal penance too, (to which every corporeal 
frame is not adapted,) was not to ensure the enjoyment of this 
dignity ; but the childlike reception in faith of the word of the 
cross, the following of the despised Jesus, amid scorn, reproach, 
and reviling, in self-denial, humility, and love. 


AprEenpIx TO Part I. p. 89. 


On the primitive condition of Man. 


That a higher condition of the human race preceded its more 
degenerate state, is a truth which has been acknowledged in all 
ages by the more profound. As the child becomes a man only 
among men, so the man becomes a man only by living in human 
society. Hence we must admit, either the eternal existence of 
human society, in which one man has ever been formed by an- 
other ad infinitum, or else a particular period, when God himself 
introduced man as ready formed for society into his present re- 
lations of life. Now as the Scriptures inform us, that the first 
human pair fell from a_ holy life in God into an unholy life in 


express things in the most abstract and comprehensive manner, the 
Germans employ the adjective used as a noun much more frequent- 
ly than we do. It is manifest from such passages as the above, 
that the author had a more favourable view of the extent of real pie- 
ty among the heathen, than is commonly entertained, and more 
than the Bible and history appear to warrant. TRANs. 
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selfishness ; so we must believe that man, thus fallen from his 
primitive purity, has yet brought with him, from that happy pe- 
riod into his sunken state, great capacities and powers. Were 
this not so, even the most important phenomena of primitive his- 
tory would be inexplicable. Whence was that deep knowledge 
in Astronomy, in Geometry, in Natural Philosophy, in Architec- 
ture, which we find in ancient India, Chaldea, Egypt, and Chi- 
na? Whence, especially, that lively interest in divine things and 
solemn reverence of them? Whence comes it, if the first gen- 
erations were savages and semi-brutes, that among them gov- 
ernment, morals, science, art, all were founded on religion, and 
reverence for God was the centre of their whole intellectual life ? 
Heeren says respecting the influence of religion on politics :' “ It 
clearly appears from the history of politics, that religion main- 
tains a higher political importance, the further we trace back 
history.” —“ What other sanction of law can there be among 
rude nations, where there is no conviction of the importance of 
obeying the law, but in religion, through which the law is regard- 
ed as the command of the gods ?’—And a distinguished natural 
philosopher thus speaks of the value and employment of natural 
philosophy in the primitive world :? “A hasty glance teaches, 
that astronomy and the study of nature were not means for the 
attainment of an end, but a sacred occupation. Hence kings 
acted as high priests and astronomers, Osiris in Egypt, and Ho- 
angti in China five thousand years before Christ,* with his min- 
ister Yuchi, who ascertained the polar star and discovered the 
sphere.” 

Thus the historian testifies to the founding of politics on re- 
ligion in ancient times; and the natural philosopher, to the con- 
nection of astronomy and physics with the same; but that re- 
ligion itself rests on immediate revelation, is asserted among oth- 
ers by Herder :° “‘ The footsteps of religion, various as may be 
its costume, are found even among the poorest and rudest na- 
tions. Whence came it to these nations? Did every wretched 
wanderer, in some way, discover his system of worship as a kind 


1 Heeren’s Ideen tiber Politik und Verkehr der Volker der alten 
Welt, Gott: 1805. B. I. p. 18. p. 22. 


® Schuberth, Nachtseite der Natur, Dresd. 1818. p. 54. 
* According to the extravagant chronology of the Chinese. Trans. 


3 Herder, Ideen zur Geschichte der Philosophie der Menscheit, 
B. IT. p. 288. 
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of natural theology? ‘These miserable men discover nothing ; 
they follow in all things the tradition of their fathers. Tradition 
is the mother of their language, as of their religion.”—Hence 
the historian places at the head of all history, an original and 
higher state of cultivation in man, proceeding from God. Jo- 
hannes von Miller expresses himself thus on this point :* “There 
is something very remarkable in the fact, that the most ancient 
nations, though entirely uncultivated in other things, had perfect- 
ly correct views and knowledge of God, of the world, of immor- 
tality, and even of the motions of the stars ; while the arts which 
pertain to the conveniences of life, are much younger. Does it 
not seem, as though the breath of Divinity dwelling in us, our 
spirit, had acquired through the immediate teaching of a higher 
being, and for a long time retained, certain indispensable ideas 
and habits, to which it could not easily have attained of itself? 
Whatever, on the other hand, pertains to the employment of ma- 
terial capacities, was left for the exercise of our own mental pow- 
ers.” —-Later investigations and discoveries have shown, that also 
in these arts of life the most ancient people were greatly distin- 
guished. With this intimation of Muller, F’. Schlegel > should 
be compared, who strikingly shows the necessity of admitting an 
original teaching of the human race by the spirit of God. And 
especially are the words of the distinguished antiquary, Ouvarof, 
to’be noted®: “ The natural state of man is neither the savage 
state, nor a state of corruptness; but a simple and better state, 
approaching nearer the divinity; the savage and the corrupted 
man* are equally removed from it.” 

But we need not stop with these later investigators. The uni- 
versal tradition of the ancient world, spoke of a higher illumina- 
tion of man at the commencement of this earthly course. This 
is declared, first of all, by the general tradition of nations of a 
golden age of the world, of Paradise. Moreover also Plato fol- 
lows this opinion, where Socrates in Philebus says’: ‘ All that 
originated in art, originated in the following manner. There was 
once, as it seems to me, a gift of the gods, brought down to men 


* Joh. v. Miller, Weltgeschichte. Th. I. p. 4. 
5 Fr. Schlegel, Ueber die Weisheit der Indier, p. 89 seq. p. 105. 
6 Ouvarof, Essais sur les Mystéres d’Eleusis. Paris. 1816. p. 10. 
* ! Homme corrompu. 
7 Platonis Philebus, p. 142. ed. Bekker. 
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from the gods by a certain Prometheus, at the same time with 
the light. Now the ancients, who were better than we, and who 
stood nearest to the gods, have handed down to us, that, etc.” 
Plato also gives a hint to the same effect in the mythus, that once 
in the primeval period, Saturn himself became the herdsman of 
the herd of men. And thus Aristotle says®: ‘“ The tradition 
has been handed down in the form of fable from the ancients to 
later posterity, that the above-named are gods, and that Deity en- 
circles all nature ;—and that while, according to the various pow- 
ers of men, every art and philosophy has been often discovered 
and again lost, these dogmas, as if remnants of their wisdom, have 
been transplanted to the present time.”—In the same sense, the 
heathen Caccilius also says’: “I give credit to ancestors, who, 
in a yet uncultivated age at the beginning of the world, were 
counted worthy to have the gods as friends or kings. 

If now there are sufficient grounds to assume, that a state of 
higher mental cultivation and higher knowledge remained to man 
on his departure from his primitive spiritual and holy life in God, 
so we must also presuppose that, in such a state, man had a 
more correct knowledge also of the divine Being. And so the 
Scriptures represent it to us, which depict the lapse into idolatry 
as the consequence of a progressive corruption after the fall. 
We are, besides, led to this supposition by the fact, that all tra- 
ditions of a moral import, ever tended more and more to a phy- 
sical interpretation, the further they were handed down among 
posterity. We have confirmed this in the text (p. 91) by some 
examples. These may be increased from many sources. Thus, 
for instance, the religion of Buddha—which, according to the 
most credible witnesses, emanated from Brahmaism at a later 
period, though it is found existing along with it in very high anti- 
quity—appears to be only a more consistent and more physically 
apprehended form of Brahmaism.1°—Thus too we find in the Chi- 
nese Shuking, the most ancient book of religion, as also in the phi- 
losophy dn-kia, derived from it and founded on it, the doctrine 
of a supreme being as father of all things; but its followers, 


8 Aristotelis Metaphys. XI. 18. 
® Minutii Octav. VI. 1. 


10 Compare especially the treatise of Mahony: The doctrines of 
Boodha from the books of the Sengalees. Asiatic Researches. T. 
VII. p. 82. and Buchanan on the religion and literature of Burmah. 
Asiat. Res. T. VI. p. 186. 
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the In-kia, also call the same being Hoangtien, or lofty heav- 
ens ; and thus glide over into something more physical.* The 
Shuking has also the doctrine of tutelar genii.' The Yking, 
on the contrary, is wholly in the strain of metaphysical panthe- 
ism. Hence Johannes von Miller strikingly says!?: “ Man en- 
tered the world with few but pure and satisfying ideas ; and I 
think I see these inborn ideas shining forth here and there. 
Bat, made for labour, he lost himself in subtle speculation; of / 
which the oldest fruit is the Yking.”—Especially does the truth 
in question appear to be established by Parseeism. Servan- 
/lkerene, or illimitable time, which here stands above Ormuzd 
and Ahriman, is only a pantheistic primeval being, like the 
Chronos of the Greeks. How came this being now at the head 
of all things? Certainly only in later times, for the purpose of 
giving a substratum to those two persons. It therefore proceed- 
ed only from the speculation of after times, striving for unity. 
Many sects of the Persians have never received it. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


* The Chinese now use the word T%en to denote the supreme 
Being. A long and severe dispute was carried on at Rome in the 
course of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, whether the 
Jesuit missionaries, always so ready to be content with barely bap- 
tizing the idolatry of a heathen people, should be allowed in con- 
tinuing to call Jehovah by so ambiguous a term and one so fitted to 
cherish heathen views. The pope finally decided in their favour, on 
condition of their annexing to it the word Jchu. 'This removed 
the ambiguity ; for Zien T'chu means Lord of the heavens. See 
Mosheim, Vol. V. p. 27. and Vol. VI. p. 3. First American edi- 
tion. TRANSLATOR. 


11 Memoires de l’Academie des Inscriptions, T. XX XVIII. p. 
272 sq. 


12 Johannes v. Millers Werke, B. XVI. p. 41. 


13 See Hyde de Relig. veterum Persarum. Isfraini, De diversis 
Sectis, Cod. MS. Arab. bibl. reg. Berol. 
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Art. IV. Arr THE SAME PRINCIPLES OF INTERPRETATION TO 
BE APPLIED TO THE SCRIPTURES AS TO OTHER BOCKS ? 


By M. Stuart, Prof. Sac. Lit. in Theol, Sem. Andover. 


A question this of deeper interest to religion and sacred litera- 
ture, than most persons would be apt at first to suppose. In 
fact, the fundamental principles of scriptural theology are in-’ 
separably connected with the subject of this inquiry ; for what 
is such theology, except the result of that which the Scriptures 
have taught? And how do we find what the Scriptures have 
taught, except by applying to them some rules or principles of 
interpretation? If these rules are well grounded, the results 
which flow from the application of them will be correct, provid- 
ed they are skilfully and truly applied; but if the principles by 
which we interpret the Scriptures are destitute of any solid foun- 
dation, and are the product of imagination, of conjecture, or of 
caprice, then of course the results which will follow from the ap- 
plication of them, will be unworthy of our confidence. 

All this is too plain to need any confirmation. This also, 
from the nature of the case, renders it a matter of great impor- 
tance to know, whether the principles by which we interpret the 
sacred books are well grounded, and will abide the test of a 
thorough scrutiny. 

Nearly all the treatises on hermeneutics, which have been 
written since the days of Ernesti, have laid it down as a maxim 
‘which cannot be controverted, that the Bible is to be interpret- 
ed in the same manner, i. e. by the same principles, as all oth- 
er books. Writers are not wanting, previously to the period in 
which Ernesti lived, who have maintained the same thing ; but 
we may also find some, who have assailed the position before 
us, and laboured to shew that it is nothing less than a species of 
profaneness to treat the sacred books as we do the classic au- 
thors, with respect to their interpretation. Is this allegation well 
grounded? Is there any good reason to object to the principle 
of interpretation now in question ? 

In order to answer these inquiries, let us direct our attention, 
in the first place, to the nature and source of what are now call- 
ed principles or laws of interpretation. Whence did they orig- 
inate? Are they the artificial production of high-wrought skill, 
of laboured research, of profound and extensive learning? Did 
they spring from the subtilties of nice distinctions, from the phi- 
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losophical and metaphysical efforts of the schools? Are they 
the product of exalted and dazzling genius, sparks of celestial 
fire which none but a favoured few could emit? No; nothing 
of all this. The principles of interpretation, as to their substan- 
tial and essential elements, are no invention of man, no product 
of his effort and learned skill; nay, they can scarcely be said 
with truth to have been discovered by him. They are coeval 
with our nature. ‘They were known to the antediluvians. They 
were practised upon in the garden of Eden, by the progenitors 
of our race. Ever since man was created, and endowed with 
the powers of speech, and made a communicative, social being, 
he has had occasion to practise upon the principles of interpre- 
tation, and has actually done so. From the first moment that 
one human being addressed another by the use of language, 
down to the present hour, the essential laws of interpretation be- 
came, and have continued to be, a practical matter. ‘The per- 
son addressed has always been an interpreter, in every instance 
where he has heard and understood what was addressed to him. 

All the human race, therefore, are, and ever have been, in- 
terpreters, Itis a law of their rational, intelligent, communica- 
tive nature. Just as truly as one human being was formed so 
as to address another in language, just so truly that other was 
formed to interpret and to understand what is said. 

I venture to advance a step farther, and to aver that all men 
are, and ever have been, in reality, good and true interpreters of 
each other’s language. Has any part of our race, in full posses- 
sion of the human faculties, ever failed to understand what oth- 
ers said to them, and to understand it truly? or to make them- 
selves understood by others, when they have in their communi- 
cations kept within the circle of their own knowledge? Surely 
none. Interpretation, then, in its basis or fundamental princi- 
ples, is a native art, if I may so speak. It is coeval with the 
power of uttering words. It is of course a universal art; it is 
common to all nations, barbarous as well as civilized. 

One cannot commit a more palpable error in relation to this 
subject, than to suppose that the art of interpretation is one which 
is like the art of chemistry, or of botany, or of astronomy, or 
any of the like things, viz. that it is in itself wholly dependent 
on acquired skill for the discovery and developement of its prin- 
ciples. Acquired skill has indeed helped to an orderly exhi- 
bition and arrangement of its principles; but this is all. The 
materials were all in existence before skill attempted to devel- 
ope them. 
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Possibly it may excite surprise in the minds of some, to be 
told that, after all, hermeneutics is no science that depends on 
learning and skill, but is one with which all the race of man is 
practically more or less acquainted. Yet this is true. But so 
far is it from diminishing the real value of the science, that it 
adds exceedingly to its weight and importance. ‘That it is con- 
nate with us, shews that it is a part of our’rational and commu- 
nicative nature. That it is so, shews also that it is not, in its 
fundamental parts, a thing of uncertainty, of conjecture, of im- 
agination, or of mere philosophical nicety. If it were a far-fetch- 
ed science, dependent on high acquisitions and the skilful appli- 
cation of them, then it would be comparatively a useless sci- 
ence; for, in such a case, only a favoured few of the human 
race would be competent to understand and acquire it ;_ still few- 
er could be satisfactorily assured of its stable and certain nature. 

An interpreter well skilled in his art, will glory in it, that it is 
an art which has its foundation in the laws of our intellectual and 
rational nature, and is coeval and connate with this nature. He 
finds the best assurance of its certainty in this. It is only a 
quack (if I may so speak) in this business, that will ever boast of 
any thing in it which is secret, or obscure, or incomprehensible 
to common minds. 

All which has ever led to any such conclusion, is, that very 
few men, and those only learned ones, become critics by pro- 
fession. But the secret of this is merely, that professed critics 
are, almost always, professed interpreters of books in foreign 
languages, not in their own mother-tongue. Then again, if they 
are interpreters of their own vernacular language, it is of such 
exhibitions of it as present recondite and unusual words. Now 
in order to interpret a foreign language, or in order to explain 
the unusual words of one’s own vernacular tongue, a good de- 
gree of learning becomes requisite. This is not, however, be- 
cause the rules of interpretation, when applied either to foreign 
languages, or to unusual words or phrases in one’s own language, 
are different from the rules which all men every day apply to 
the common language employed by them in conversation. 
Learning is necessary to know the meaning of foreign words, 
or of strange vernacular words, on the same ground, and no 
other, as it was necessary for us to learn originally the meaning 
of the circle of words which we usually employ in speaking or 
writing. ‘Ihe same acquaintance with foreign words that we 
have with our every-day ones, would of course make them equal- 
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ly intelligible, and equally supersede any studied art of herme- 
neutics, in order to interpret them. 

When a man takes up a book, which contains a regular sys- 
tem of hermeneutics all arranged and exhibited to the eye, and 
filled with references to choice and rare volumes, he is ready to 
conclude, that it contains something almost as remote from the 
common capacity and apprehension of men as Newton’s Prin- 
cipia. But this is a great mistake. The form of the treatise 
in question, it is true, may be altogether a matter of art. The 
quotations and references may imply a very widely extended 
circle of reading and knowledge. But after all, the princi- 
ples themselves are obvious and natural ones; at least if they 
are not so, they are worth but little or nothing. The illustra- 
tion and confirmation of them may indeed be drawn from a 
multitude of sources widely scattered and some of them very 
recondite, and a great display of learning may be made here; 
but still the same thing is true, in this case as in many other de- 
partments of learning and taste. Nature first teaches rules ; 
art arranges, illustrates, and records them. ‘This is the simple 
truth as to hermeneutics. Systems have digested and exhibited 
what the rational nature of man has taught,—of man who was 
made to speak and to interpret language. 

I may illustrate and confirm this by a reference, for exam- 
ple, to epic or lyric poetry. Men did not first invent rules by 
the aid of learned art, and then construct epic and lyric poems 
by the aid of these rules. Nature prescribed these rules to a 
Homer, a Pindar, and to others. They followed nature; and 
therefore wrote with skill and power. That they have become 
models for all succeeding epic and lyric writers, can be account- 
ed for only from the fact, that they followed the promptings of 
nature in their respective kinds of composition ; and others can- 
not swerve essentially from their course without swerving from 
nature ; and then of course they will offend against what we may 
truly call the common sense of mankind. 

It is the same in hermeneutics. Many a man has, indeed, 
laid down rules in this science, which were a departure foi 
the principles taught us by our reasonable nature; and where 
he has had personal influence, he has obtained disciples and im- 
itators. But his popularity has been short-lived, or at least he 
has sooner or later been taken to task for departing from nature, 
and has been refuted, in the view of sober and unprejudiced 
men, in regard to such principles as violate the common rules of 
interpretation which men daily practise. 


ie. 
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There are only two ways in which men come to the know- 
ledge of words; the one is by custom, education, the daily hab- 
it of hearing and speaking them ; the other is, by studying them 
in books, and learning them in the way that philology teaches. 
Now the first method supersedes the second. But as the second 
is the only way left for all such as wish to understand the Greek 
and Hebrew Scriptures, so the thorough study of those books 
which are necessary to impart the knowledge in question, ren- 
ders a good degree of learning a matter which of course is ne- 
cessary. All this occupies tirme, and costs labour and effort. 
Few succeed, after all, to any great extent, in making the ac- 
quisition under consideration ; and hence the general apprehen- 
sion of its difficulty. Hence too the idea, that the art of inter- 

- pretation is the result of learned skill, rather than the dictate of 
commion sense. 

I do not aver, indeed, that a man destitute of learned skill 
can well interpret the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures. But 
this I would say, viz. that his learning applies more to the prop- 
er knowledge of Greek and Hebrew words in themselves con- 
sidered, than it does to the principles by which he is to interpret 
them. In the estimation of men in general, however, these two 
things are united together ; and it is in this way, that hermeneu- 
tics comes to be looked upon as one of the more recondite and 
difficult sciences. 

I certainly do not wish to be understood as. denying here, 
that the practice of the hermeneutical art in a successful manner 
does require learning and skill. Surely this must be true, when 
it is applied to the explanation of the original Greek and He- 
brew Scriptures ; because no one can well understand these 
languages, without some good degree of learned skill. But I 
say once more, that the learning necessary to understand the 
meaning of particular words in these languages, and that which 
is employed in the proper interpretation of them, are not one 
and the same thing. When the words are once understood, the 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures are interpreted by just the same 
rules that every man uses, in order to interpret his neighbour’s 
words. At least this is my position, and one which I expect to 
illustrate and confirm, by shewing more fully still, that from the 
nature of the case it must be so, and moreover that it is alto- 
gether reasonable and proper. : 

I have urged at so much length, and repeated in various 
forms, the sentiments contained in the preceding paragraphs, be- 
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cause I view them as of essential importance in respect to the 
subject before us. If God has implanted in our rational nature 
the fundamental principles of the hermeneutical art, then we 
may reasonably suppose that when he addresses a revelation to 
us, he intends and expects that we shall interpret it in accord- 
ance with the laws of that nature which he has given us. In 
shewing that the science of interpretation is not a production of 
art and learned skill, but that it is merely developed and scien- 
tifically exhibited by such skill, I have shewn that the business 
of interpreting the Bible need not necessarily be confined to a 
few, but may be practised, in a greater or less degree, (if we ex- 
cept the criticism of the original Scriptures,) by all men who will 
attentively study it. It is true, that all men cannot be critics 
upon the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures ; for the greater part of 
them never can obtain the knowledge of the words necessary for 
this purpose. But still, there is scarcely any man of common 
understanding to whom a truly skilful critic may not state and 
explain the principles of interpretation, by which he is guided in 
the exegesis of any particular passage, in such a way that this 
man may pass his judgment on the principle and make it the 
subject of his approbation or disapprobation. This proves incon- 
trovertibly, that the principles of the science in question are in 
themselves the dictates of plain common sense and sound un- 
derstanding ; and if this be true, then they are principles which 
may be employed in the interpretation of the word of God; for 
if there be any book on earth that is addressed to the reason and 
common sense of mankind, the Bible is pre-eminently that book. 

What is the Bible? A revelation from God. A REevELA- 
rion! If truly so, then it is designed to be understood ; for if 
it be not intelligible, it is surely no revelation. It is a revelation 
through the medium of human language ; language such as men 
employ ;_ such as was framed by them, and is used for their pur- 
poses. It is a revelation by men (as instruments) and for men. 
It is made more humano, because that on any other ground it 
might as well not be made at all. If the Bible is nota book 
which is intelligible in the same way as other books are, then it 
is difficult indeed to see how it is a revelation. ‘There are only 
two ways in which the Bible or any other book can be under- 
stood; the one is by miraculous illumination, in order that we 
may have a right view of contents which otherwise would not be 
intelligible ; the other is, by the application of such hermeneuti- 
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cal principles as constitute a part of our rational and communi- 
cative nature. 

If you say, now, that the first of these ways is the true and 
only one ; then it follows that a renewed miracle is necessary in 
every instance where the Bible is read and understood. But, 
first, this contradicts the experience of men; and secondly, I 
cannot see of what use the Scriptures are, provided a renewed 
revelation or illumination is necessary, on the part of heaven, in 
every-instance where they are read and understood. It is not 
the method of God’s wisdom and design, thus to employ useless 
machinery ; nor does such an idea comport with the numberless 
declarations of the Scriptures themselves, that they are plain, 
explicit, intelligible, perfect, in a word, all that is requisite to 
guide the bumble disciple, or to enlighten the ignorant. 

I must then relinquish the idea of a miraculous interposition 
in every instance where the Bible is read and understood. I 
trust that few enlightened Christians will be disposed to maintain 
this. And if this be not well grounded, then it follows that the 
Bible is addressed to our reason and understanding and’ moral 
feelings ; and consequently that we are to interpret it in such a 
way, as we do any other book that is addressed to these same 
faculties. 

A denial of this, throws us at once upon the ground of main- 
taining a miraculous interposition, in all cases where the Bible 
is understood. An admission of it, brings us to the position that 
the Bible is to be interpreted in the same way as other books are. 

Why not? When the original Scriptures were first spoken or 
written, (for very much of them, in the prophets for example, 
was spoken as well as written,) were they designed to be un- 
derstood by the men who were addressed? Certainly you will 
not deny this. Bat who were these men? Were they inspired ? 
Truly not ; they were good and bad, wise and foolish, learned 
and ignorant ; in a word, men of all classes both as to character 
and knowledge. 

If now the prophets, in addressing such men, expected to be 
understood, intended to be so, (and clearly they did,) then they 
expected these men to understand them in a way like to that in 
which they understood any one else who addressed them, i. e. 
by means of applying the usual principles of interpretation to the 
language employed. Any thing which denies this, of course 
must cast us upon the ground of universal miraculous interposi- 
tion. 
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Let us now, for a moment, imagine ourselves to stand in the 
place of those who were addressed by the prophets. Of course 
we must suppose ourselves to have the same understanding of 
the Hebrew language, to have been educated within the same 
circle of knowledge, and to be familiar with the same objects 
both in the natural and spiritual world. Should we need lexi- 
cons, grammars, and commentaries, in order to understand Isai- 
ah, or any other prophet? ‘The supposition is, upon the very 
face of it, almost an absurdity. Are our common people, who 
have the first rudiments even of education, unable to understand 
the popular preachers of the present day? If it is so, it is the 
egregious fault of the preacher, and not of his hearers. It is 
because he chooses words not contained in the usual stores of 
language from which most persons draw, and which he need not 
choose, and should not select, because he must know that such 
a choice will make him more or less unintelligible. But who 
will suppose the prophets to have acted thus unwisely ? The in- 
spiration by the aid of which they spake and wrote, surely ena- 
bled them to speak and write intellagibly. If so, then were we 
listeners to them, and in the condition of those whom they ac- 
tually addressed, we could of course understand them, for just 
the same reasons, and in the same way, that we now understand 
the popular preachers of our time. All our learned apparatus 
of folios and quartos, of ancient and modern lexicographers, 
grammarians, and critics, would then be quietly dismissed, and 
laid aside as nearly or altogether useless. At the most, we: 
should need them no more than we now need Johnson’s or 
Webster’s Dictionaries, in order to understand a modern ser- 
mon in the English language. 

All this needs only to be stated, in order to ensure a spon- 
taneous assent to it. But what follows? The very thing, I 
answer, which I am labouring to illustrate and establish. If 
the persons addressed by the Hebrew prophets, understood 
them, and easily and readily understood them, in what way 
was this done? Plainly by virtue of the usual principles of in- 
terpretation, which they applied in all the common intercourse 
of life. ‘They were not held in suspense about the meaning 
of a prophet, until a second interposition on the part of heav- 
en took place, i. e. a miraculous illumination of their minds in 
order that they might perceive the meaning of words new and 
strange to them. Such words were not employed. ‘They 
were able, therefore, at once to perceive the meaning of the 
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prophet who addressed them, in all ordinary cases; and this is 
true throughout, with exceptions merely of such a nature as still 
occur, in regard to most of our preaching. Now and then a 
word is employed, which some part of a common audience 
does not fully comprehend; and now and then a sentiment is 
developed, or an argument is employed, which the minds of 
some are not sufficiently enlightened fully to comprehend. But 
in such cases, the difficulty arises more from the subject than it 
does-from the language. 

The prophets indeed complain, not unfrequently, that the 
Jews did not understand them. But this complaint always has 
respect to a spiritual perception and relish of the truths which 
they delivered to them. ‘They heard but understood not; 
they saw, but perceived not.’ The fault, however, was the want 
of spiritual taste and discernment ; not because the language, in 
itself, was beyond human comprehension. 

Admitting then that the prophets spake intelligibly, and that 
they were actually understood by their contemporaries, and this 
without any miraculous interposition, it follows of course, that it 
was the usual laws of interpretation which enabled their hear- 
ers to understand them. They applied to their words, and 
spontaneously applied, the same principles of interpretation which 
they were wont to apply to the language of all who addressed 
them. By so doing, they rightly understood the prophets; at 
any rate, by so doing, they might have rightly understood them ; 
and if so, then such laws of interpretation are the right ones, for 
those laws must be right which conduct us to the true meaning 
of a speaker.; 

I can perceive no way of avoiding this conclusion, unless we 
deny that the prophets were understood, or could be understood, 
by their contemporaries. But to deny this, would be denying 
facts so plain, so incontrovertible, that it would argue a des- 
perate attachment to system, or something still more culpable. 

In view of what has just been said, it is easy to see why so 
much study and learning are necessary, at the present time, in 
order to enable us correctly to understand the original Greek 
and Hebrew Scriptures. We are born neither in Greece nor 
Palestine; we have learned in our childhood to read and un- 
derstand neither Greek nor Hebrew. Our condition and cir- 
cumstances, our course of education and thought, as well as our 
language, are all different from those of a Jew in ancient times. 
Our government, our climate, our state of society and manners 
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and habits, our civil, social, and religious condition, are all 
different from those of Palestine. Neither heaven above nor 
earth beneath, is the same in various respects. A thousand 
productions of nature and art, in the land of the Hebrews, are 
unknown to our times and country ; and multitudes of both are 
familiar to us, of which they never had any knowledge. How 
can we then put ourselves in their places, and listen to proph- 
ets and apostles, speaking Hebrew and Greek, without much 
learning and study? It is plainly impossible. And the call for 
all this learning and study, is explained by what I have just said. 
All of it is designed to accomplish one simple object, and only 
one, viz. to place us, as nearly as possible, in the condition of 
those whom the sacred writers originally addressed. Had birth 
and education placed us there, all this study and effort might be 
dispensed with at once; for, as has been already stated, we 
could then understand the sacred writers, in the same way and 
for the same reason that we now understand our own preachers. 
When we do this, we do it by spontaneously applying the laws 
of interpretation which we have practised from our childhood ; 
and such would have been the case, had we been native He- 
brews, contemporary with the prophets and apostles. 

When the art of interpretation, therefore, is imagined or as- 
serted to be a difficult and recondite art, dependent on great 
learning and high intellectual acuteness, the obvious mistake 
is made of confounding with it another sort of learning, which 
is only preparatory and conditional, but does not constitute the 
principles themselves of hermeneutics. 

It seems to my own mind, that we have arrived at the con- 
clusion which it was proposed to examine and confirm, in a 
very plain, natural, and simple way. The substance of all is :’ 
The Bible was made to be understood; it was written by 
men, and for men; it was addressed to all classes of people ; it 
was for the most part understood by them all, just as our pres- 
ent religious discourses are; and of course it was interpreted 
in such a way, or by the aid of such principles, as other books 
are understood and explained. 

But there are objectors to this position. ‘Some of them, 
too, speak very boldly, and with great zeal and confidence. 
Candour requires that we should listen to them, and examine 
their allegations. ‘ 

Oxs. 1. ‘ How can the common laws of interpretation apply 
to the Scriptures, when confessedly the Bible is a book which 
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contains revelations in respect to supernatural things, to the 
knowledge of which no human understanding is adequate to 
attain ?” 

The fact alleged I cheerfully concede. But the inference 
drawn from it, Ido not feel to be at all a necessary one, nor 
in fact in any measure a just one. So far as the Scriptures are 
designed to make known a revelation to us, respecting things 
that are above the reach of our natural understanding, just so 
far they are designed to communicate that which is intelligible. 
Tf you deny this, then you must maintain that to be a revelation, 
which is not intelligible ; or, in other words, that to be a reve- 
lation, by which nothing is revealed. 

If you say that a new interposition on the part of heaven is 
necessary, in order that any one may understand the Scrip- 
tures, then you make two miracles necessary to accomplish one 
end ; the first, in giving a so called revelation which after all 
is unintelligible; the second, in supernaturally influencing the 
mind to discern what is meant by this revelation. 'The reply to 
this has been already suggested above, viz. it contradicts expe- 
rience, and it is contrary to the analogy of God’s dealing with us 
in all other respects. 

As far then as any revelation is actually made in the Scrip- 
tures, so far they are intelligible. But perhaps some one will 
here make another objection, viz. 

~ Oss. 2. ‘Intelligible to whom? A man must be enlightened 

in a spiritual respect, before he can understand the Scriptures. 
How then can the usual laws of interpretation enable him to un- 
derstand and to explain them ?’ 

The fact here alleged is rather over-stated ; I mean to say, 
the assertion is too general. ‘That there are parts of the Scrip- 
tures which no unsanctified man can fully understand and ap- 
preciate, is and must be true, so long as the fact is admitted that 
there are parts which relate to spiritual experience. ‘The natu- 
ral man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are 
foolishness to him, neither can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned.” Most freely and fully do | concede what 
is here meant to be affirmed. How can any man fully under- 
stand what is said of religious experience and feelings, who is 
not himself, and never has been, the subject of such experience 
and feelings? 

After all, however, there is nothing new or singular in this, 
at least so far as the principle itself is concerned. The same 
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principle holds true, in regard to other things and other books. 
Before a man can understand them, he must be in a condition 
to do so. Who can read Newton’s Principia or the Meca- 
nigue Celeste of La Place; and understand them, unless he comes 
to the study of them with due preparation? Who can read any 
book of mental or moral science, and enter fully into the under- 
standing of it, unless he is himself in a state which enables him 
throughout to sympathize with the author, and to enter into all 
his feelings and views? Who, for example, can read and fully 
understand Milton and Homer, without the spirit and soul of po- 
etry within him which will enable him to enter into their views 
and feelings? Who can read intelligently even a book of mathe- 
matics, without sympathizing with the writer? 

The answer to these questions is too plain to need being re- 
peated. How then does the principle differ, when I ask : ‘Who 
can read the Scriptures intelligently, that does not enter into the 
moral and religious sympathies of the writers ?’ I agree fully to 
the answer which says, ‘No one.’ The thing is impossible. 
But it is equally impossible in all other cases to read intelligent- 
ly, without entering into the sympathies of the writers. 

Those then who are solicitous for the honour of the Scriptures, 
have in reality nothing to fear from this quarter, in respect to the 
principle which I have been advocating. A demand for relig- 
2ous feeling, in order fully to enter into the meaning of the sa- 
cred writers, rests on the same principle as the demand for 
a poetic feeling in order to read Milton with success, or a mathe- 
matical feeling in order to study intelligibly Newton and La Place. 
How can any writer be well and thoroughly understood, when 
there is not some good degree of community of feeling between 
him and his reader? ‘This isso obvious a principle, that it needs 
only to be stated in order to be recognized. 

But still, it would be incorrect to say that Newton or Milton 
is unintelligible. ‘They have both employed language in its usu- 
al way; or if not always so, yet they have furnished adequate 
explanations of what they do mean. ‘The laws of exegesis are 
the very same, in reading and explaining Milton, as they are 
in reading and explaining Pope or Cowper; they are the same 
in respect to La Place, that they are in respect to Day’s mathe- 
matics. But in both these cases, higher acquisitions are de- 
manded of the reader in the former instance than in the latter. 

It is incorrect, therefore, to say that the Bible is unintelligible, 
or to say that the usual laws of interpretation are not to be ap- 
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plied to it, because an individual’s feelings, must be in unison 
with those of the writers, in order fully to understand all which 
they say. 

Let me add a word also by way of caution, in regard to the 
subject now under consideration. ‘There is a way of inculcat- 
ing the truth, that “the natural man receiveth and knoweth not 
the things of the Spirit,” which is adapted to make a wrong im- 
pression on the minds of men. They are prone to deduce from 
certain representations of this subject which have sometimes been 
made, the conclusion that natural men can understand no part 
of the Bible, and that they must be regenerated, before they can 
have any right views of the Scriptures. But this is carrying the 
doctrine much beyond its just limits. A great part of the Bible 
is addressed to intelligent, rational, moral beings as such. All 
men belong to this class ; and because this is so, they are capa- 
ble of understanding the sacred writers, at least so far as they 
designed originally to be understood by all, and so far as the 
great purposes of warning and instruction are concerned. It is 
the condemnation of men, that “ light has come into the world, 
and they love darkness rather than light, because their deeds are 
evil.” Our Saviour could not have said, that if ‘he had not 
come and spoken to the Jews, they would not have had sin,’ ex- 
cept on the ground that the light which he communicated to 
them, rendered them altogether inexcusable. Let the preach- 
ers of the divine word take good care, then, that they do not so 
represent the ignorance of sinners as to diminish their guilt. 
When this ignorance is represented as involuntary, or as a mat- 
ter of dire necessity, then is this offence committed. 

Oss. 3. ‘ But is it not God who speaks in the Bible, and not 
man? How can we expect the words of God himself to be 
scanned by the rules of human language ?” 

The answer is brief, and like to that which has already been 
given. When God speaks to men, he speaks more humano, in 
human language; and this, in condescension to our wants. 
Does he expect us to understand the language of angels? He 
does not. ‘The Bible is filled with the most ample illustrations 
of this. Every where, human idioms and forms of speech, com- 
mon to the Jewish nation and to individuals, are employed by 
the sacred writers. All the varieties of style and expression are 
observable in these writers, which we see any where else. The 
same figures of speech are employed; the same modes of ad- 
dress and instruction. We have historic narration, genealogical 
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catalogues, prose, poetry, proverbs, addresses, sermons, para- 
bles, allegories, enigmas even ; and all this in a way similar to 
that found in the works of uninspired writers. It is the matter 
rather than the manner, which characterises the superiority of 
the Scriptures. ‘The manner indeed is sublime, impressive, aw- 
ful, delightful. But this is intimately connected with the eleva- 
ted matter, the high and holy contents, of the Bible. After all 
due allowances for this, we may say, that the manner is the man- 
ner of men ; it is by men and for men. 

We come then, after canvassing these principal objections 
against the position which has been advanced, to the conclusion 
before stated, viz. that the rules of interpretation applied to other 
books, are applicable to the Scriptures. If their contents are 
peculiar, (as they are,) still we apply the same laws to them as 
to other books that are peculiar, i.e. we construe them in ac- 
cordance with the matter which they contain. If there are pe- 
culiarities belonging to individual writers, as is the fact with re- 
spect to several of them, we still apply the same principles to the 
interpretation of them which we do to other peculiar writers, i. e. 
we compare such writers with themselves, and illustrate them in 
this way. In short, no case occurs to my mind, in which the 
general principle above stated will not hold good, unless it be one 
which has been often proposed, and strenuously asserted, and 
which still has deep hold on the minds of some in our religious 
community ; I mean the position, that some part of the Scrip- 
tures has a double sense, a temporal and spiritual meaning at one 
and the same time. If this be true, it is indeed an exception to 
all the rules of interpretation which we apply to other books. 
But whether it be well grounded, in my apprehension may be 
doubted, salva fide et salva ecclesia. 'The discussion of the ques- 
tion respecting this however, would occupy too much room for 
the present. If Providence permit, it will be made the subject 
of examination at some future period. 
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Art. V. On true Nature or Propuecy. 


From Hengstenberg’s “ Christologie des Alten Testaments.” Translated by James F. War- 
ner, of the Theol. Sem. Andover. 


Preiiminary Remarks. 


In presenting to the readers of the Biblical Repository the fol- 
lowing article from the pen of Prof. Hengstenberg, the Editor 
fulfils the promise made on p. 709 of the preceding volume. 
The article is inserted here, partly because it is necessary to 
the full understanding of a former article on the Genuineness of 
the last part of Isaiah, from the same author, contained in the 
first volume of this work ; and partly because the Editor is desi- 
rous that this important subject should receive all the light which 
can be thrown upon it, by the labours and suggestions of learn- 
ed and pious men of different views and in different countries. 

For the correctness of the views exhibited in the following ar- 
ticle, the Editor of course is not responsible. Here, as in all 
other articles, the name of the writer is given; and the ultimate 
responsibility must rest alone on him. ‘The Editor is accounta- 
ble only for the selection of the piece; and for this the reasons 
are contained in the foregoing paragraph. He is free to say 
moreover, that in his view, Prof. Hengstenberg has carried the 
main position in his essay to an extreme. Where he says 
(p- 141), that ‘the prophets were in an ecstasy, in which they 
were deprived of intelligent consciousness and individual agen- 
cy,’ he seems to take for granted the thing to be proved ; that is, 
it ought to be proved that the ecstasy was truly of such a charac- 
ter, as to deprive them of intelligent consciousness and individual 
agency. This however he has not done, nor attempted. To 
such a view as this, moreover, there are strong objections. If 
such was the necessary state of a prophet, where are we to class 
all the revelations of the Old and New Testament that were 
communicated in dreams during sleep, as to Abraham and Jacob 
and Joseph? ' What are we to say of the apostles and the pro- 
phets of the New Testament; where Paul declares that the 
‘spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets? If it be 
said, as Prof. H. would seem to say, that all these belong to 
another class of phenomena, and that his view applies only to 
the prophets of the theocracy ; we may ask, by what authority 
he makes this distinction, when Paul seems to affirm that ‘one 
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and the same Spirit’ reigns and directs in all the diverse gifts of 
inspiration ? 1 Cor. 12: 4—11. 

A further objection to the view of Prof. Hengstenberg is, that 
it takes away a broad and obvious distinction between the pro- 
phets of the Old Testament, and the heathen oracles and divi- 
ners ; while he substitutes nothing tangible in the place of it. 
Whatever difference there may be, according to him, in fact, 
there can certainly be none to the eye or experience of man- 
kind. On the ground of Prof. Hengstenberg, the prophets of 
the Scriptures and of the heathen must, to all human view, stand 
upon a like footing. 

In respect to the alleged obscurity of the prophecies, which 
Prof. Hengstenberg deduces as a necessary consequence from 
his view of the nature of prophecy, he does not intimate definite- 
ly, whether he means to apply the term ‘obscure’ to the Jan- 
guage, or the subjects, or to both. He would seem however to 
have the subjects principally in view. Compare the note in Vol. 
I. p. 709, of this work.* 

The following translation has been made by a friend at the 
Editor’s request ; and in accuracy and elegance, as compared 
with the original, leaves nothing to be desired. Epiror. 


Nature or Propuecy. 


Many erroneous views have obtained currency in relation to 
the nature of prophecy. It has been usual to regard the pro- 
phetic Scriptures in the same light as all the rest ; or if a differ- 
ence has been admitted in the principles of hermeneutics, still it 
bas been forgotten in exegesis. We must spend the more time 
on this subject ; inasmuch as the correct interpretation and pre- 
servation of numerous passages which relate to the Messiah, de- 
pend upon a right theory of prophecy. We are here, however, 
concerned only with the inquiry as to the manner in which re- 
velations were made tothe prophets. Other kindred questions do 
not fall under our purpose, aud belong to another place. 

We proceed, in the first place, to inquire into the condition or 
state of the prophets immediately before and during their predic- 


* The Editor is happy in being able to state, that an article by 
Prof. Stuart on the “‘ Nature and alleged Obscurity of Prophecy” is 
already prepared and in his hands. It was written with special re- 
ference to this essay of Prof. Hengstenberg, and is deferred to the 
next Number only for want of room in the present. 
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tions. Since the controversies with the Montanists, the view al- 
most universally prevalent in the church has been, that the es- 
sential difference between the theocratic or true prophets, and 
the heathen oracles and diviners, consists in the circumstance, 
that the latter spoke in a state of ecstasy, the former, with a 
perfectly intelligent consciousness, and of course with a full un- 
derstanding of what they uttered. According to Eusebius, Mil- 
tiades wrote a book “ On the impossibility of a prophet’s speak- 
ing in a state of ecstasy.”* Epiphanius remarks: “ In whatev- 
er the prophets have said, they have been accompanied with an 
intelligent state of mind.” And he endeavours to show that an 
intelligent consciousness is the surest mark of true prophecy. 
To the same effect Jerome expresses himself in many places. 
E. g. in his Preface to Isaiah: “ Nor indeed, as Montanus and 
insane women dream, did the prophets speak in an ecstasy, so 
that they did not know what they uttered, and, while they in- 
structed others, did not themselves understand what they said.”¢ 
Prooem. to Nahum: “ The prophet does not speak in an ecsta- 
sy, as Montanus and Priscilla and Maximilla insanely imagine, 
but the prophecy which this book contains, is from a man who 
understood what he spoke.”|| Preface to Habakkuk: ‘It is 
the vision of a prophet, and contrary to the perverse opinion of 
Montanus, he understands what he sees; he does not speak as a 
madman, nor, in the manner of insane women, utter sounds 
without sense.”{1_ But Chrysostom expresses himself with the 
most definiteness respecting the distinction between the heathen 
diviners and the theocratic or true prophets: ‘ For this is char- 
acteristic of the diviners, to be in a phrensy, to be impelled by 


me tees 53 i 
* TIeoi cov uy Osiv noogytny év éxordoes hadstv. Hist. Eccl. 
V. 17. 
hz A A « Lad °. , U 
t"Oouw yao of moognrat Elonxace meta OVVETEWS TAQCKOAOU- 
Bovvres eGOeyyovto. Adv. Haeres. Montani, c. 2. 
t Ib. c. 4 sq. 


§ Neque vero, ut Montanus cum insanis feminis somniat, pro- 
phetae in ecstasi loquuti sunt, ut nescirent quid loquerentur, et cum 
alios erudirent, ipsi ignorarent quid dicerent. Praef. in Jes. 


|| Non loquitur propheta év éxoreoes, ut Montanus et Priscilla 
Maximillaque delirant, sed quod prophetat liber, intelligentis est 
quod loquitur. Prooem. in Nahum. 


{] Prophetae visio est, et adversum Montani dogma perversum in- 
telligit, quod videt, nec ut amens loquitur, nec in morem insanien- 
tium feminarum dat sine mente sonum. Praef. in Habak. 
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necessity, to be driven by force, to be drawn, like a madman. 
A prophet, on the contrary, is not so, but utters his communica- 
tions with sober intelligence and in a sound state of mind, know- 
ing what he says. ‘Therefore, learn hereafter to know the dis- 
tinction between a diviner and a prophet.”* The more modern 
theologians for the most part follow the church fathers. 

This view depends upon the correct impression, that between 
the condition of the true prophets, which is of divine origin, and 
that of the false, which is not so, there must be an essential dif- 
ference. Sutil it appears, if we more closely examine the pas- 
sages of Scripture which relate to the condition of the former, 
that the nature of this distinction has been falsely apprehended. 
It appears, that the true prophets also were in an extraordinary 
state, characteristically different from the usual one, viz. in an 
ecstasy (é#oraovg), in which intelligent consciousness retired, and 
individual agency was entirely suppressed by a powerful opera- 
tion of the divine spirit, and reduced to a state of passiveness. 
Thus, the prophets, as Philo said, were interpreters, whose or- 
gans God employec in making known his revelations.t Indeed, 
the means which the prophets used to prepare themselves, indi- 
cate an unusual condition. ‘They employed music to calm the 
tempest of their passions and kindle their love to God. Com- 
pare 2 Kings 3: 15. 1 Sam. c. 10.[ ‘Then they were seized by 
the Spirit of God, and that in a forcible manner, which suppres- 
sed, for the time, their own agency. This is denoted by the ex- 
pressions : ‘The hand of God or the Spirit of God came upon 
him or fell upon him.’ E.g. Ezek. 1: 3. 1 Sam. 19: 20 sq. 
2 Kings 3: 15. 2 Chron. 15: 1. The irresistibleness of this seizure 
is indicated in Jeremiah 20: 7, by these words: ‘ Lord, thou 


a Touro yoo. MOVTEMS ‘Ovov, tO eSeorynevae, 0 aveyeny um0- 
HEVELY 0 mdeigd at, 0 neo) at, 10 ovgeoOu, WOTEO Mouvoue- 
voy. O vé AOOPHTY $ OvY ovrws, adhe MsTa Ouavolug ynpovons 
nol Gwpoovovans LUTASTUOTENS, nol eds a gv EYYETHL,, gnoiv 
crmtceye ONO Le nol 100 TS ExPAGE ws AUVTEVIEDY yvogess TOV mav- 
tiv xad tov nmoogytyy. Homil. 29 in Ep. ad Cor. 


+ Compare e. g. besides many other passages, de Praem. et Poen. 
p. 711. ed vibeuee! EQUNVEUS. yao €or 0 NOY ning, €vdodEv UIN- 
yovvtos ta hextéa tov Sev. 


t Cornelius a Lapide remarks, on the first chapter of Ezekiel, 
that the prophets took their station by the side of the river, that in 
the stillness, and delightful scenery around them, they might, through 
the soft, pleasing murmur of the waters, be refreshed, enlivened, and 
prepared for the divine ecstasies, 
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hast persuaded me, and I have suffered myself to be persuaded ; 
thou hast been too strong for me, and hast prevailed.” ‘The fol- 
lowing expression also from the New Testament has a bearing 
on the same point: “Holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.”* With this, Knapp compares the 
following expressions of the profane writers : yaveyéoOus éx Beov, 
corript deo, deum pati, etc.t 

This suppression of the prophet’s own agency, terror before the 
divine majesty, and the extraordinary nature of the divine com- 
munications, caused a great internal perturbation and struggle. 
It is said of Abraham in Gen. 15: 12, when he had a vision, 
“‘ Behold terror and great darkness fell upon him.” Balaam, when 
the Spirit seizes him, falls to the ground, Num. 24: 4. So Eze- 
kiel, 1:28; and John, Rev. 1:17. Daniel (10: 8—10) after 
having seen a vision is entirely deprived of strength and sinks 
down with faintness; c. 8: 27, he is sick many days in conse- 
quence of the struggle which he had. Sometimes the internal 
struggle of the divinity with humanity was so great, that the pro- 
phets tore off their clothes from their bodies. Comp. 1 Sam. 
19: 24, where it is said of Saul, that even he, no less than the 
other prophets, stripped off his clothes, fell upon the ground, and 
prophesied. ‘The unusualness of the prophetic condition ap- 
pears also from the fact, that unbelievers supposed the prophets 
to be insane. ‘Thus, in 2 Kings 9: 11, the courtiers say to Jehu, 
when a prophet had been with him: “ Wherefore came this mad 
fellow (2472) to thee?” Compare a perfectly similar passage 
in Jer. 29: 26. That the prophetic condition made itself known 
externally as one entirely different from what was usual, appears 
from the narration in 1 Sam.c. 10. To Saul it is said in verse 
6, “The Spirit of the Lord shall come upon thee, and thou 
shalt prophesy with them.” And in verse 11, as Saul prophesi- 
ed among the prophets, all who knew him before said with aston- 


“Fars Ny , Cy U a 2 a nm 
Yu0 mvsvuatos ayiov pegouevot éhalnoay ayor Geou 
avGownot, 2 Pet. 1: 21. 


+ Crusius justly regards the fact, that the condition of the pro- 
phets while uttering their prophecies was extraordinary, and not the 
usual, permanent one, as the occasion of their so frequently repeat- 
ing the formula, “ Thus saith the Lord ;” while the apostles, whose 
divine illumination was a permanent one, connected with intelli- 
gent consciousness, use it but seldom, and only when they wish to 
distinguish their own advice from the commandments of the Lord; 
as 1 Cor. 7: 19.— Theol. proph. I. p. 94. 
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ishment : ‘¢ What has happened to the son of Kish? Is Saul also 
among the prophets?” ‘There must therefore have been some- 
thing more remarkable in respect to Saul, than that he joined in 
the songs of the disciples of the prophets. 

There can, then, be no doubt that the Hebrew prophets, as 
well as the heathen diviners, were in an ecstasy. Indeed the 
Seventy use this very term (éxoraovg) in Gen. 15:12. There 
occur in the New Testament designations which are at least en- 
tirely correspondent. Christ and ‘the apostles very often say, the 
prophets spoke éy mvevuate, i.e. in spirit; and in like manner 
John, Rey. 1: 10 and 4: 2, designates the ecstasy which he had 
by the words éyevouny év mvevpuate, i. e. I was in the spirit. 

Accordingly, we may apply to the true prophets what Plato 
enlarges upon in lon and Phaedrus ; namely, that with prophesy 
there is necessarily connected the suppression of human activity 
and intelligent consciousness. But the nature of the prophetic 
condition is very appropriately described by Philo: ‘ While the 
mind sheds its light around us, pouring into our souls a meridian 
splendour, we, being in possession of ourselves, are not under a su- 
pernatural influence. Butafter the sun has gone down, as might 
be expected, an ecstasy, a divine influence, and a_phrensy falls 
upon us. For when the divine light shines, the human goes 
down ; but when the former goes down, the latter rises and 
comes forth. ‘This is what ordinarily happens in prophecy. 
Our own mind retires on the advent of the divine spirit ; but af- 
ter the latter has departed, the former again returns. For it is 
not becoming, that the mortal and immortal should dwell to- 
gether. Consequently, the retirement of reason and the dark- 
ness connected with it, is followed by an ecstasy and a divine 
phrensy.”* 


* Quis rerum div. sit Haeres, p. 404, ed. Hoesch. “Eas bev eve 
megudoumet noel MEQLMOAEL ov o vous, meonuBouvoy olu GExYOS 
éug Mao THY wugny avayEenr, éy EQUTOIS OvtEs ov Hareyomsdor 
émeway 0é OS dvopas YEvHT aL, nore tO Eluog éxoraoes noe iss éy- 
DE0S EMUMIMTEL uUTOKOYT) rE not wavic. “Ore Mey yoo gas Eml~ 
hawrper 10 Oeiov, dveras 10 avdgumnevor® Ove dé éxeivo Ouse, tour 
cS Hold vare dhe cu zy Oe MQOPNTIRG YE evel gehet TOUTO oup 3 ot- 

suv’ &ornilerae yoo év july 0 vOUs KOTO ny tov Géelov mvevpma- 
0S cpeker" nord. 08 my METAVEOTHOLY aUTOU mode eloounilerce’ 
BEues yoo oux gore Oye adavary ouvoimy one” Ova touto 77] 
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But as we have now found that the distinction given by the 
church fathers between true and“false propbecy is without foun- 
dation, the question arises, Wherein does it consist? Tertul- 
lian already distinguishes between éxoraots and wavia furor, and 
attributes the last to the false prophets. ‘This is correct. The 
real prophets were truly elevated to a higher region. With their 
intelligent consciousness were removed also the inferior qualiies 
of the mind. Their capacity for perceiving divine objects was 
freed from its earthly fetters, and thus adapted, like a pure mir- 
ror, to receive the impressions of divine truth. The extraordi- 
nary corporeal state which accompanied the ecstasy, resulted on- 
ly from the contest of humanity struggling with divinity. ‘This 
contest terminated in the triumph of the latter over the former, 
and in a condition of quietness. In the case of the heathen 
seers, on the contrary, though indeed the ecstasy consisted in the 
suppression of intelligent consciousness, yet this happened only 
from the circumstance, that the inferior part of the soul was ex- 
cited to a contest against the superior. ‘The object of this con- 
test was not quietness ; but the more that unquietness was awaken- 
ed, and the higher the feelings were excited, and the more strongly 
the passions were agitated ; so much the more divine the condi- 
tion was supposed to be.* At last, resort was had to a multitude 
of narcotic means.t The condition of the prophets was a super- 
natural one; the condition of the heathen seers was an un-natural 
one, a momentary insanity. ‘This is indicated indeed by the de- 
rivation of the Greek work wovrig, it being from waive. In 
agreement with this, the Pythia is described by the scholiast on 
the Plutus of Aristophanes, and by Lucan: “She madly raves 
through the cavern, impelled by another’s mind, with the fillet of 
the god and the garland of Phoebus shaken from her erected hair 5 
she whirls around through the void space of the temple, turning 
her face in every direction ; she scatters the tripods which come in 
her way, and is agitated with violent commotion, because she is 


* “ Pseudopropheticus spiritus, cum evehi nequeat supra infimam 
et obscuram regionem sensus et materiae, aut adtolli in serenum 
visionis propheticae coelum, operam dat, ut magis atque magis con- 
firmetur in phantasiae regione. Quamobrem vates et pseudopro- 
phetae veteres et recentiores soliti sunt, quoad ejus fieri potuit, 
phantasiam suam evehere.” John Smith de proph. 


_+ Comp. v. Dale, de Oraculorum ethnicorum origine atque aucto- 
ribus, p. 140 sq. 
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under thy angry influence, Apollo.”*—-So the Cassandra of Ly- 
cophron. According to Lucian, foam stood in the mouth of the 
seers, their eyes rolled, their hair flowed, their whole appearance 
was terrific, and their motions were like those of a madman. 

From the fact that the prophets, during the time of making 
their communications, were not in the usual condition of intelli- 
gent consciousness, but in an ecstasy, we derive now an impor- 
tant conclusion. All communications were made to the pro- 
phets by immediate perception, or intuitively. In the case of 
the apostles, the illumination of the Holy Spirit pervaded alike 
all the faculties of the mind, not excluding the activity of the 
understanding. But with the prophets all impressions were 
made upon the internal sense, which was furnished with materi- 
als by the divine Spirit, while reflexion and the external senses 
were at rest. 

The proof of this is included in the evidence which has al- 
ready been adduced to show that the prophets were in a state 
of ecstasy; yet we can fully make it out aside from this. We 
appeal, in the first place, to the important passage in Num. 12: 
5—8. There the distinction is pointed out between the divine 
revelation which was made to Moses, and that which was made 
to the prophets. ‘The destination of Moses to be the founder of 
an economy and the lawgiver for the same, demanded a per- 
fectly clear and also intelligent perception. Hence, communi- 
cations were made to him in plain unfigured language both in- 
ternally and externally, ov dv aiviynatov, as Philo says, i. e. 
not by obscure and enigmatical expressions. But to the pro- 
phets, on the contrary, as being sufficient for the design of pro- 
phecy, communications were always made in visions (“874723) or 
in dreams, and of course always when reflexion and the exter- 
nal senses were at rest.t 


* ______ Bacchatur demens aliena per antrum 
Colla ferens, vittasque dei, Phoebaeaque serta 
Erectis discussa comis, per inania templi 
Ancipiti cervice rotat, spargitque vaganti 
Obstantes tripodas, magnoque exaestuat igne 
Iratum te, Phoebe, ferens.—Lucani Pharsalia, V. 


+ In coincidence with this view, the older Jewish interpreters have 
fixed upon the distinction between the divine revelation made to 
Moses, and that made to the prophets: “ Statuunt phantasiam ex- 
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We shall be brought to the same result if we consider the ap- 
pellations frequently given to the prophets, such as D°N4 and 
nin; also the appellations of their prophecies, as j°17, 77072, 
a2, FI, mi, msn, Wh, and mN972.* In these appella- 
tions, as also in some other cases, e. g. Ex. 20: 18, the word see 
is used in an extended sense for every species of immediate 
perception.—The passage in Num. 24: 3, 4, deserves particu- 
lar attention. Balaam there calls himself the man whose eyes 
were opened, who saw the visions of the Almighty, whose eyes 
were opened when he fell to the ground. Of the same tenor 
are the numerous passages where the prophets say they see or 
hear things, which were beyond the reach of their external 
senses. “I see him, the great King of Israel,” says Balaam in 
Numb. 24: 17, ‘but not now; I view him, but not near.” Isa- 
iah sees Jehovah sitting upon an elevated throne surrounded by 
seraphim. In 1 Kings 22:19, Micah sees Jehovah sitting on his 
throne, and all the heavenly host standing near him on his riglit 
hand and on hisieft. Ezekiel, inc. 37, sees a field of dry bones, 
which are made alive by the breath of Jehovah. The immedi- 
ate connexion of the ecstasy with the activity of the internal 
sense is clearly exhibited in Ezekiel, c. 1. In verse 3 it is 
said, ‘the hand of Jehovah came upon him,” and immediately 
upon that, in verse 4, “and I saw and behold it came.” Ha- 
bakkuk, 2: 1, places himself upon the watch, in order to see 
what the Lord will say to him. Daniel hears a loud voice on 
the banks of the Ulai. Comp. Ezek. 17: 12. 40: 3, 4. Zech. 
1:14. Rev. 4: 1. 21: 10. Amos 7:13. Finally, as evidence 
of this mode of divine communication to the prophets, we have 


hibere hac in re quasi scenam quandam, in qua visa et simulacra 
intellectui objiciantur, quemadmodum fit in somniis quotidianis—ut 
viderent in visis intelligibilia mysteria adeoque in his typis et um- 
bris, quae spiritualium rerum erant symbola, continerentur simul an- 
titypa.—Verum si phantasia non sit propheticae illustrationis scena, 
sed impressio rerum fiat sine schematibus aut picturis in ipso intel- 
lectu, is tune censetur gradus Mosaicus, in quo Deus facie ad faci- 
em conversa loquitur.” John Smith |. c. Comp. Kimchi, Preface to 
the Psalms. 


* Maimonides Moreh Neb. II. 36. Nomen 48772 a NZ signifi- 
cat, quod ad facultatem imaginatricem tanta perveniet actionis 
perfectio, ut homini ita res appareat ac videatur, acsi exterius sibi 
exhiberetur eamque sensibus externis perciperet. 
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all the facts, which we are about to point out as necessary con- 
sequences of it. 

This characteristic of prophecy has not been entirely unknown 
to most interpreters.* Yet they have usually limited it to those 
parts of prophecy in which it is peculiarly evident, as Is. c. 6. 
Ezek. c. 1, the first part of Zechariah, and the second part of 
Daniel. Such portions of Scripture have, in consequence of 
this, been exclusively called visions.+ 

But the distinction between these and the other prophecies is 
untenable. The arguments which have been adduced, bear a 
like testimony in respect to all the prophecies; and these all ex- 
hibit, to one who correctly apprehends the facts, ample evidence 
that they possess the character of visions. { 


* It has been very imperfectly understood, more especially by 
those who have written general treatises on the hermeneutics of the 
prophetic writings ; as Gulich, before whose Theologia Prophetica 
there is found a Hermeneutica Sacra, the second part of which 
treats de interpretandis prophetis ;—Crusius, whose Hypomnemata 
ad theol. proph. Vol. I. contain some valuable remarks relative to 
this subject ;—Meier, Hermeneutik des A. T. Bd. 2; and Pareau, 
Instit. Interpr. V. T. p. 476 sq. Anton also in the often quoted 
writing, de ratione prophet. Mess. interpret. affords little aid.— 
The best treatises are found in Maimonides, Doctor perplexorum 
II. 36 sqq.—in John Smith in the very valuable Dissertatio de pro- 
phetia et prophetis, a copy of which is inserted before Le Clerc’s 
Commentary on the Prophets,—in Velthusen, in the estimable 
treatise, De optica rerum futurarum descriptione, ad. illustr. 1. Jes. 
63, reprinted in Velthusen, Kuinoel and Ruperti Commentt. Theol. 
VI. 75 sqq. which has been mostly followed by Ewald, David II. 
356 sqq. and Jahn, Einl. I. p. 368. 


+ The explanation which usually follows visions belongs to the 
ecstasy, as much as does the vision itself. Maimonides, I. c. cap. 
43, illustrates this by a comparison with a person dreaming, who in 
imagination, as if he were awake, relates his dream to another and 
explains its meaning. 


{ De Wette, after the example of many others, inl. § 205, ex- 
plains visions to be a mere arbitrary figurative dress. Gesenius (zu 
Jes. I. p. 253) maintains the contrary. We shall nevertheless here- 
after have frequent occasion to show, what a deleterious influence 
has been exerted upon this commentary also, by a misapprehension 
of the nature of prophecy. 
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We now proceed to consider some properties, necessarily 
connected with prophecy, according to the view which we have 
taken of its nature. 

I. No one who duly observes this characteristic of prophecy, 
can demand that the prophets should always represent the events 
which they describe, in all their connexions and relations. ‘“ The 
prophet,” remarks Herder, ‘“‘ was no preacher, according to our 
ideas of that character; and still less an expositor of a doctrinal 
topic.”* Such a connected and comprehensive mode of repre- 
sentation can be demanded only of him who teaches with an in- 
telligent consciousness. The prophets always uttered merely 
that which was presented to their internal view ; and that only 
was thus presented, which was best suited to the relations exist- 
ing at the time. This is particularly observable in the prophe- 
cies which relate to the Messiah; and we have a special refe- 
rence to these in this whole treatise. ‘The prophets never pre- 
sent the truths which respect the Messiah in their whole com- 
pass. At one time they occupy themselves, in a special man- 
ner, with the person of the Messiah; at another they do not 
mention this at all, but describe only the nature of his kingdom. 
Not unfrequently they present the Messiah exclusively in a state 
_ of glory. Malachi leaves the first appearing of Christ, in a state 
of humiliation, wholly unnoticed, and says nothing respecting the 
interval of time between his precursor and the judgment upon Je- 
rusalem. Often the most particular and minute circumstances are 
mentioned, while those far more important are passed over in si- 
lence. Frequently the happy occurrences of the future are 
alone presented, and again the view falls especially upon those 
which are adverse. ‘Thus, e. g. Jeremiah (23: 5, 6,) connects 
the conversion of the first fruits of the Jews, and the general 
conversion which was to be expected in future time; and passes 
over the intermediate rejection of the. greater part. So Ezek. 
34: 22—30. 37: 21--28. On the contrary Malachi and Dan- 
iel represent, in a special manner, the other side of the pic- 
ture, the rejection of the people, the devastation of the land and 
city. The prophets’ frequently overlook all the impediments 
which retard the progress of the Messiah’s kingdom ; and hence 
bring together, in one picture, its feeble commencement and its 
glorious completion. 

To this peculiarity of prophecy, Paul seems to refer, when he 
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says, “ We know in part and we prophesy in part.”* It follows 
from this, that all individual prophecies ought to be regarded 
only as fragments; and that we then only can have a perfect 
picture, when we collect and unite the individual features. The 
ease with which we may accomplish this, is so much the great- 
er, because we have history as a guide, to show us where each 
individual feature is to be arranged. 

As, in modern times, the whole nature of prophecy has been 
misapprehended, so has also this particular characteristic of it, 
resulting from that nature. ‘The attempt has been made to prove 
from prophecy this peculiarity, that different prophets conceived 
different ideas of the Messiah. Thence the conclusion has been 
drawn, that prophecy is of human origin. When e.g. Joel de- 
scribes the nature of the Messiah’s kingdom, but not the Mes- 
siah himself, it is inferred that his anticipations could have had.no 
connexion with any particular person. When Jeremiah speaks 
only of a Messiah in glory, the conclusion is, that he could have 
had no knowledge of a suffering Messiah. The incorrectness of 
this manner of viewing the subject can be shown from the very 
position of the opponents themselves. For, were this the cor- 
rect mode, it would follow that the prophets not only contradict- 
ed one another, but also themselves. Thus, e. g. in Isa. c. 2, 
as also in Joel, there is a description of the times of the Messi- 
ah, without any mention of the Messiah himself. On the other 
hand, in a prophecy connected with the former and uttered at 
the same time, the Messiah is expressly named (c. 4). In like 
manner, there are found in the second part of Isaiah’s prophecy 
many general descriptions relative to the Messiah, intimately 
connected with passages which directly refer to his person, c. 
53 ete. Jeremiah, in c. 31: 31 and onward, occupies himself 
only with the nature of the Messiah’s kingdom ; but on the oth- 
er hand, in c. 23 and elsewhere, with the person of the Messi- 
ah. Isaiah describes to us in many places only the glorified 
Messiah ; but in c. 53, on the contrary, he sketches a picture of 
him in a state of humiliation, and represents this humiliation as a 
source of his exaltation to glory. 

In determining what were the views of a profane writer, e. g. 
those of Plato, we do not examine merely a single passage, but 
the whole of his writings taken together. Now if we treat the 
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prophets in the same manner, it is evident, that we cannot fully 
understand their representations respecting the Messiah, until 
we have brought together into one picture the various particular 
features which are found scattered in different places. Admit- 
ting this, it is clear, that from the fact that individual prophets 
leave unnoticed whole parts of the great picture, it does not fol- 
low that they were unacquainted with them. Were more proph- 
ecies of Joel preserved to us, we may suppose that the individu- 
al features would mutually supply each other, as is the case in 
Isaiah. Had Jeremiah prophesied under the same relations as 
Isaiah in the second part of his book, we should not miss in his 
prophecy the annunciation of a suffering Messiah. 

That the view which we are opposing is untenable, appears 
moreover at once, from the consideration that according to it we 
must suppose, that to the later prophets all the earlier predic- 
tions were unknown, as likewise the popular belief of the whole 
nation. 

The ground of the incorrect views held by modern theologians 
is, that the prophets are regarded too much as doctrinal teach- 
ers, and hence it is demanded of them that in every place they 
should bring forward the whole purport of their doctrine. But 
regarding them according to their true character, as seers, it is 
very natural that they should never communicate any thing more 
than just what they saw; without the least intermixture of the 
knowledge which they might have before acquired, while in pos- 
session of intelligent consciousness, from the revelations made 
to other men of God, and from the current belief of the people. 
The apparent argument against our position, which might be tak- 
en from the pretended use of the older prophets by the later, 
will be refuted in our remarks on Isaiah c. 2. 

If. If the medium through which the prophets received their 
communications was the internal sense, then must every thing be 
represented to them zn the present. ‘This seems to explain many 
peculiar appearances exhibited by the prophetic writings. 

1. It is not surprising, if the prophets speak of occurrences 
and persons which belong to the remote and -even the most dis- 
tant future, as they saw them present before their view; or ev- 
en if they actually point tothem. Thus it is said, e. g. Is. 9:6, 
“A child is given, a son is born to us.” He also points to the 
Messiah, 7: 14. 42: 1, “ Behold my servant whom I preserve, 
my chosen in whom my soul delights.” In Isaiah 45: 1—8, 
Cyrus makes his appearance and is addressed. Frequently a 
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demonstrative (décxrex0v) pronoun is used instead of the name. 
The misapprehension of this peculiarity has led many interpre- 
ters to the false idea, that here and in other places the discourse 
related to persons really and externally present; and thus they 
have been Jed to erroneous interpretations. 

2. Hence is explained the want of precision in the use of the 
tenses by the prophets. For they viewed things not in time, 
but in space ; and consequently we can expect of them no de- 
finite designation of time. ‘They frequently employ the first 
aorist or praeter, when they speak of the most remote future. 
The real ground of this fact has not, for the most part, been un- 
derstood by the older interpreters. We find the remark almost 
universally made in relation to such places, that the prophet us- 
es the praeter in order to denote the certainty of the thing. So 
even Vitringa, on Is. 7: 14. Still, Iken had the correct view, 
and his words are so well worthy of attention, that we cannot 
forbear to introduce them in this place: “ The foundation for 
such an arrangement of style, I think, is rather to be sought from 
the manner in which revelations were made to the prophets. 
This was not always done by express words. ‘They were some- 
times entirely carried away by the spirit; that faculty of the 
mind, by the aid of which we represent things to ourselves, was 
rendered more acute, so that the hidden events of future time, 
presented to their view like a picture, could not be otherwise 
contemplated than as if they saw them with their eyes. Hence 
they could not but use the present or past tense, since the natur- 
al order of speaking demanded it.”* 

3. From the same cause must the distance of time generally 
remain unknown to the prophets, unless it was communicated by 
special divine revelation. ‘They were rather describers of pic- 
tures, than chronological historians. If, e. g. they saw the Mes- 
siah standing before them, how could they know the length of 
time which must elapse before his actual appearance? The fol- 


* “ Fundamentum talis styli dispositionis ex modo, quo prophe- 
tis futura revelabantur, repetendum potius censeo. Non semper il- 
lud fiebat expressis verbis. Toti interdum corripiebantur spiritu ; 
facultas mentis, cujus ope res nobis repraesentamus, in lis acueba- 
tur, ita ut recondita futuri temporis fata in imagine quasi ipsis ex- 
hibita non aliter contemplarentur, acsi oculis ea cernerent. Hine 
non potuerunt non praesenti aut praeterito tempore uti, cum natura- 
lis dicendi ordo id flagitaret.” On Isa. c, 53, in the Bibl. Hag. IT. 
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lowing passage from Crusius contains a happy illustration of this 
point :* “The prophets by means of the divine light with which 
they were illuminated, often looked forward to the future, in a 
manner similar to that in which we view the starry heavens. 
For we see stars above us, but what the distance between us 
and them is, or which are the nearer, and which the more re- 
mote, we are unable to perceive.” Hence, when the prophets 
speak of the times of the Messiah, they employ designations of 
time which are entirely indefinite. E.g.—nva2 m7 47823 the . 
usual expression, which only signifies in time to come. Indeed, 
they say expressly, that the time is not known to them, but to 
God only. Thus Zech. 14: 7. Hence is explained the char- 
acteristic peculiarity of prophecy, without a knowledge of which 
a great part of the prophetic writings must be misunderstood, viz. 
that occurrences which are separated from each other by a wide 
interval of time, often appear as continuous. To the view of the 
prophets, events could be given only in the relation of juxta-posi- 
tion, not in that of succession. We will illustrate this by some 
examples. The city of Babylon received its first shock in the 
conquest of the Persians ; but more than a thousand years elap- 
sed before its entire fall and traceless ruin. Yet Jeremiah, in 
c. 50 and 51, connects together the conquest and the complete 
destruction, without taking any notice at all that they were suc- 
cessive. In the prophecies which relate to the theocracy, the 
nearer and smaller blessings, or the nearer and smaller judg- 
ments of the future, according as the spiritual eye of the prophet 
is directed to the prosperous or adverse side of the picture, are, 
in the representation, usually connected with the more remote 
and greater blessings or judgments, in such a manner that the 
great interval of time lying between, is not atall intimated. The 
connexion in this case always depends upon the internal relation 
of the nearer and more remote events. Thus Isaiah, in c. 11, 
makes the deliverance which was to be effected by the Messiah, 
immediately follow the deliverance of the Jewish people from the 
yoke of the Assyrians, and passes over all the intermediate oc- 
currences in silence. In like manner, Isaiah, Micah, Hosea, 


* Prophetae divina luce, qua illuminantur, ad futura plerumque 
prospexerunt, quemadmodum fit, quando coelum stelliferum intue- 
mur. Videmus enim supra nos sidera; quanto a nobis intervallo 
absint, nec non quae propius, quae remotius distent, non item an- 
imadvertimus.— Theol. proph. I. p. 622. 
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Amos, Ezekiel, and Jeremiah, very frequently connect the de- 
liverance from exile with that which was to be obtained through 
the Messiah; although no prophet ever expresses the idea, that 
the Messiah will be the leader of those who return from exile. 
With Zechariah, who lived after the exile, the scene was chang- 
ed. In his prophecy, the spiritual salvation of the Jews in the 
more distant future is connected with their temporal deliverance 
in the nearer, partly under Alexander, and partly in the time of 
the Maccabees. In the description which is given of the Messi- 
ah’s kingdom, there is no notice taken of its successive develope- 
ments in time ; its Commencement and its glorious consumma- 
tion are immediately connected with one another. Thus, e. g. 
Zechariah, in c. 9: 9, 10, introduces tue description of the glo- 
rious completion of the Messiah’s kingdom immediately after the 
description of his appearing in a state of humiliation. Joel, in 
c. 3, does not distinguish between the effusion of the Spirit on 
the day of Pentecost, and its general effusion in after times. 

Not unfrequently, instead of events being presented in juxta- 
position, they appear as blended together ; just as when the view 
is directed to a distance, objects flow into one another, and those 
seem to be connected which are in reality far apart. This ob- 
servation throws much light especially upon the second part of 
Isaiah. ‘There, very frequently, the deliverance from exile, and 
the deliverance to be procured through Christ, appear in juxta- 
position ; but in many representations they both come together 
before the eye of the prophet, now with a preponderance of the 
one, then with a preponderance of the other. ‘Thus also not un- 
frequently, all the judgments of the future come together in one 
view ; the foreground and the background are blended together.* 

The misapprehension of these peculiarities in the mode in 
which communications were made by the prophets, has been the 
source of many errors. The fact, that the prophets frequently 
placed those events in immediate succession, which were con- 
nected by some internal relation, though far apart in point of 
time, was not understood ; and hence, prophecies which belong- 
ed together were violently torn asunder. 

By others, the fact, that events very widely remote from each 
other, are presented as proximate or as blended together, is used 


* “ Quemadmodum simili fallacia optica longissime distans tur- 
ris domus propinquae tecto incumbere aut lunae discus montibus 
nemoribusque contiguus videtur.” Velthusen I. c. p. 89. 
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as an argument against the divine origin of prophecy. But this 
is entirely unjust ; for if the nature of prophecy is such as has 
been described, it does not imply a false view, but only a limited 
one. Had a prophet foretold that Christ would appear after a 
definite number of years, and the event had shown the predic- 
tion to be erroneous, it evidently could not have been from God. 
But if, according to the nature of the prophet’s view, he spoke 
tn general, avoiding all limitation of time and making no preten- 
sions to such limitation; then, one can hence derive as little 
ground for objecting to the divine origin of prophecy, as he could 
from the fact, that not every individual prophet has foreseen ev- 
ery individual event of the future. 

Others still, who acknowledge the divine origin of prophecy, 
have been led, by that blending of events which is found in the 
prophetic writings, to other false assumptions. Proceeding upon 
the principle that each representation must necessarily relate only 
to one and the same time, or to one and the same subject, they 
seek to remove, by forced interpretation, every thing which does 
not agree with this principle. Jahn has very often been guilty 
of this last fault. Compare his exhibition of the contents of the 
prophetical books, in his Introduction to the Old Testament. Or 
they suffer themselves, by this peculiarity, and another hereafter 
to be considered, arising from the predominance of figures in 
the prophetic vision, to be misled to the unnatural assumption of 
a double sense, which affords most ample room for arbitrary in- 
terpretation. 

That the prophets themselves understood this peculiarity of 
their prophecies, appears from their so frequently comparing 
themselves to watchmen, who from a high watch-tower survey the 
region around, and give notice of approachiag friends or enemies. 
Compare the passages in Micah 7: 4. Jer. 6: 17. Ezek. 3: 17. 
33: 1—9, with 2 Sam. 13: 34. 18; 24—27. 2 Kings 9: 17— 
20. How deeply this characteristic was founded in the very 
nature of prophecy, may be seen from the fact, that it obtained 
place even inthe predictions of Christ ; and the numerous misin- 
terpretations of these have proceeded, for the most part, from 
ignorance of this peculiarity. Future events presented them- 
selves to him also, as in a great picture, and consequently only 
in space, not in time. He describes the individual parts of this 
picture, viz. the destruction of Jerusalem and the judgment of 
the world. This he does in such a manner, that the designations 
of time, such as evPéws in Matt. 24: 29, relate to the succession 
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of objects as they are presented to the internal view, not as they 
occur in fact. ‘The passage in 1 Pet. 1: 10—12 is replete with 
instruction on this point. The apostle there says, that true and di- 
vine revelations were made to the prophets by the Spirit of Christ 
in relation to the future, namely, respecting the sufferings of the 
Lord and the glory that shoald follow. Still they strove in vain 
to discover the time when the events predicted by them should 
occur ; and in this respect they stand far behind those who will 
live at the time of the fulfilment.* 

We have still to answer the question, how the true succession 
of predicted events can be known, when they are given in pro- 
phecy merely as proximate or blended together. The means 
for accomplishing this were in part possessed by the prophets 
and their contemporaries, and partly were enjoyed for the first 
time by those living at a later period. They are the following. 

1. Not unfrequently the prophets themselves received extra- 
ordinary divine revelations, respecting the order of time in which 
the events should occur. Thus it was revealed to the prophet 
Jeremiah, in an extraordinary manner, that the Babylonian exile 
should last seventy years. So in Joel 3: 1, the time of the Mes- 
siah is represented by means of the formula 72 ™nN, as first 
commencing after the deliverance from exile. Isaiah, 8: 23, 
[9: 1,] distinguishes two courses of time, the times before the 
Messiah and the times of the Messiah. In like manner, Daniel 
gives the time which should elapse between the deliverance from 
exile and the commencement of the Messiah’s kingdom, but still, 
(a circumstance which ought to be well observed,) in so obscure 
a manner, that contemporaries could ascertain nothing more from 
it than the mere succession of the events; while it was reserved 
for those who lived after the fulfilment, to acquire more definite 
information on the subject. So also Christ, having in the first 
place described the two future events brought to view in Matt. 
24: 34—36, (where the antithesis between mavra ravra and 
TS Huéoas éxeivys ought to be carefully noted,) without any 
reference to their distance in point of time—events which were 
connected only by the internal relation of analogy,—goes on to 
distinguish them from one another, and says that the former, the 
destruction of Jerusalem, will take place before the eyes of the 
present generation ; the latter, in some unknown, but remote pe- 


* Compare on this subject the treatise of Kleuker, De nezu inter 
utrumque foedus prophetico. Helmst. 1791. 
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riod of futurity—Aided by such examples in the determination 
of time, one might, without serious difficulty, even in those pro- 
phetic representations where there is no such determination, 
change the mere juxta-position of events into a succession ; 
though indeed the distance of the time might still remain unsettled. 

2. The objects of prophecy in cases where there is a blending 
of events, might easily be separated by a comparison with other 
passages, where the events which are here united together ap- 
pear in a state of distinct separation. Thus in the second part 
of Isaiah, we need only to single out those passages in which the 
deliverance to be effected by Cyrus, and those in which the 
deliverance to be accomplished through Christ, were presented 
to the eye of the prophet separately from one another. Would 
we compare now these passages with those where the same 
events are mingled together, we should find that the separation 
of the objects in these latter would not be very difficult. 

3. Not unfrequently is the real succession of the events pre- 
dicted by the prophets, made known by this, that instead of tak- 
ing their position in the real present, and thence looking out 
upon the future, as is usually the case, they place themselves in 
the nearer future, as a present, and thence view the more re- 
mote future.* Thus, e. g. Isaiah, in his second part, takes his 
position almost universally in the Babylonish exile. Soinc. 53, 
he takes it between the sufferings and the glorification of the 
Messiah ; because Christ’s sufferings were to be represented as 
the conditional ground of his glorification. Accordingly, his suf- 
ferings are expressed in general by the praeter, and his glorifi- 
cation by the future. 

4. But by far the most certain means for determining the or- 
der and distance of time, was the fulfilment. As it respects the 
prophecies which refer to the Messiah, this means afforded an 
important advantage even before the time of his advent. Very 
often the deliverance from exile forms a juxta-position or also a 
blending of events, with the deliverance through Christ. Now 
when the first of these had taken place, one could distinguish 
with certainty that part of the prophecy which related to it, from 
that which referred to the last. Accordingly, we find that with 
the prophets who lived after the exile, the annunciation of a 
Messiah became more clear and disencumbered, than it was with 
those who lived before. This means assumed a still higher im- 
portance at the time of Christ’s appearing. We have seen, that 


* Comp. Vol. I. p. 706 sq. of this work. 
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in the prophets the appearing of Christ in a humble condition, 
and the final splendour of his kingdom, are not separated in 
point of time. But now, after the former event had actually 
taken place, this separation might be made.—In like manner, 
the predictions of Christ himself must have received an impor- 
tant accession of clearness, after the first object of them, the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, had become a historical fact. 

lif. If the prophets received all their communications respect- 
ing the future in mental vision, it follows that these must have 
been given by images or pictures; for all immediate knowledge 
is an image or picture, while abstract ideas belong only to know- 
ledge obtained in a different way. But the images under which 
the future presented itself to the prophets, must have lain with- 
in the circle of their ideas, and must have been taken from the 
relations under which they lived. For, in the first place, God 
does not operate upon the mind of those to whom he communi- 
cates himself, magically, but in a manner adapted to their pecu- 
liar capacities and knowledge; and, in the second place, if pro- 
phecies had been composed of unknown images, they would 
have failed of their design,—they would have been wholly unin- 
telligible. 

Now, applying this to the predictions which relate to the Mes- 
siah, we see it to be a fact necessarily founded in the nature of 
prophecy, that the kingdom of the Messiah is represented under 
images taken from the earlier theocracy ; and that the things as 
well as the persons of the former, are directly designated by the 
names of those things and persons of the latter, which are con- 
nected with them by an internal resemblance. This mode of 
representation has a deeper ground still, in the fact, that the Mo- 
saic economy was arranged with distinct reference to that which 
was to be established by Christ, and prefigured it. With re- 
spect to the office of prophet, king, and high priest, Eusebius 
has made the same remark in his Ecclesiastical History, where 
he has pursued the subject in detail. He expresses the result 
in the following words : “ All these have reference to the true 
Christ, the divine and heavenly Word, who alone is the high 
priest of all, theZonly king of all creation, and, of all prophets, 
the only high prophet of the Father.”* 
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We will now illustrate what has been said, by examples. So 
far as the Messiah’s person is concerned, the theocracy existing 
at the time of the prophets afforded them a threefold ground or 
substratum, to which they might in every case superadd those 
features in which the original differed from the type. The Mes- 
siah appears to them as an exalted king. Hence, they interweave 
all the characteristics peculiar to him, in the picture of a distin- 
guished prince of the earthly theocracy, whose glory was only a 
faint image of that which should distinguish his great successor. 
Comp. e. g. Micah c. 5. Isa. c. 11. Jeremiah c. 23. Indeed, 
they directly apply to him the name of David, inasmuch as the 
latter corresponded the most nearly to the idea of the typified 
king. Comp. Hosea 3:5. Jeremiah 30:9. Ezek. 34: 23.— 
Again the Messiah appears to them as a prophet, endowed with 
the fulness of the divine Spirit, who, perfectly realizing the idea 
of the prophetical office, should teach, admonish, and rebuke 
among all the people of the earth, and not, like the typical pro- 
phets, be confined within the narrow limits of Palestine. Comp. 
Isa. c. 42, c. 49, and other places.—Finally, the Messiah ap- 
pears to them as a high priest, who should in reality procure the 
forgiveness of sins, which the high priest of the Old Testament 
merely symbolized. Ps. 110. Zech. c. 6. Isa. c. 53. 

But as the Messiah is represented to be the most exalted pro- 
phet, high priest, and king ; so also his kingdom is exhibited, not 
as something dissevered from the theocracy and diverse from it, 
but as the highest perfection of the theocracy. Jerusalem or 
Zion, as the ancient seat of the theocracy, often serves as a desig- 
nation of the Messiah’s kingdom. ‘Thus Joel, in c. 2: 32, ex- 
presses the idea, that the members of the theocracy only should 
be saved in the terrible judgment which impended, by the fol- 
lowing words: “In Mount Zion and Jerusalem there shall be de- 
liverance.” ‘The future triumph of the theocracy over all the hea- 
then religions, was presented to the view of Isaiah, Micah, and 
Ezekiel, as an elevation of the mountain on which the temple was 
built, above all other mountains. The future reception of the 
heathen into the theocracy, appears to Isaiah as a flowing to 
Mount Zion; to Jeremiah c. 33: 9 sq. as a great enlargement 
of Jerusalem. 

A similar mode of representation is also found in respect to 
all the particular features. The universality of the Spirit’s ope- 
rations in the times of the Messiah, appears to Joel as a general 
extension of the three forms of divine revelation which occur in 
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the Old Testament. The idea, that all nations will worship the 
true God in the times of the Messiah, Zechariah expresses by 
the declaration that they will participate in the feast of taberna- 
cles. ‘The perfect love and fidelity of God’s people to him, ap- 
pears to the view of Hosea, c. 2 and 14, of Micah c. 5, and of 
Zechariah c. 13, as the removal of that, which in the earlier 
theocracy in general, or just at the time of the prophet, disturb- 
ed the relation of the people to their God, viz. the worship of 
Baal, or idolatry in general, the seeking of aid from the Assyri- 
ans and the Egyptians, the listening to false prophets, etc. 

In representing the glory and happiness of the Messiah’s days, 
the prophets employ the prosperous times of the theocracy un- 
der David and Solomon as the substratum. Comp. e. g. Hos. 
2:20. Jer. 23:6. Micah 4: 1 and Zech. 3: 10, with 1 Kings 
4:24. ‘The general truth, that peace and love should prevail 
among the people themselves when they should have found re- 
conciliation with God, is exhibited to the view of the prophets, 
as the termination of the unhappy schism under the old theoc- 
racy, the separation of the two kingdoms, Israel and Judah. 
Comp. Hosea 2: 2. [1: 11.] Isa. 11: 13. The enemies of the 
Messiah’s kingdom are not only called by the general name giv- 
en to the enemies of the earlier theocracy, viz. 5.5, but they 
often bear directly the name of some one people who were at 
that time peculiarly inimical or peculiarly powerful, and who, in the 
vision of the prophets, immediately represented those enemies. 
Thus they appear, in Isa. c. 25, under the name of Moab,—in 
Tsaiah c. 63 and Amos 9:12 under the name of Edom,—in Ezekiel 
c. 38, under the name Magog. ‘These examples, which might 
easily be augmented by many others, are sufficient for the illus- 
tration of our views. 

This peculiarity of the prophetic writings has been variously 
misapprehended. But here particularly two opposite modes of 
error are to be remarked. The first has been pursued by the 
carnal Jewish interpreters ; and most rationalist interpreters, led 
indeed by different motives, have trodden in their steps. These 
either entirely mistake the figurative character of the prophecies, 
or they adhere strictly to the literal sense in all cases where they 
can by that means obtain a result adapted to confirm their pre- 
conceived opinions, without regard to any principles of herme- 
neutics. The prevailing interest here is, with the Jews, a posi- 
tive, but with these modern critics a negative one. ‘To some 
extent, the same error has been committed by those orthodox 
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interpreters, who adhere closely to the literal acceptation of that 
part of prophecy which is yet unfulfilled. This view has always 
had, and has at present, many adherents in England, and is de- 
fended by not a few even in Germany, especially in Wur- 
temberg. 

In the other mode of error, those are to be found who cause 
the substance of prophecy to evaporate, by giving an excessive 
prominence to its figurative character. ‘They thus destroy the 
real. contents of prophecy. This method of interpretation is 
followed by many of the rationalist interpreters ; and while it is 
the object of those who adhere to the former method, to point 
out an opposition between the Old Testament and the New, it 
is the preponderating interest with these, by means of extreme 
generalization, to set aside the agreement which prophecy, 
when correctly understood, has with the fulfilment.* Not un- 
frequently we see even the same interpreter following both 
methods of interpretation, just as it may suit his convenience.— 
Among those who follow the latter error, we may also, to some 
extent, reckon such of the orthodox as, through disbelief per- 
haps in all that is said respecting the appearing of Christ in a 
state of humiliation, endeavour to set aside the reality which lies 
at the foundation, and so explain every thing said by the pro- 
phets about ‘the future glory of God’s kingdom, as to leave noth- 
ing but the shell without the kernel.t 

Having now shown that the figurative character of prophecy 
in general is necessarily founded in its essential nature, we must, 
in order to avoid the errors aforementioned, endeavour to estab- 
lish certain rules by which we can determine the limits between 
figure and reality. 

1. Where the fulfilment can already be compared with the 


* Comp. e. g. Meier’s Hermeneutik des A. T. Th. I. 


+ Crusius, in his Theol. Proph. I. p. 632, remarks against such 
interpreters : “‘ Quanquam autem sic in dogmatibus fidei et morum 
orthodoxiam retinent, errore tamen exegetico decipiuntur, qui mag- 
ni profecto momenti est. Nam qui ita sentiunt, coguntur scriptu- 
ras tam coacte interpretari, ut quando simili licentia Judaei utuntur, 
hos refutare non possint, sin duntaxat his eam non concedant, nec 
ipsi eam sibi arrogare debeant.”’ But such interpreters are under 
still greater embarrassments in regard to rationalist critics, than 
ps in respect to the Jews. Comp. Gesenius z. Jesaia, II. 
p. 22. 
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prediction, we can of course make the separation with the most 
certainty by following its indications. But caution is necessary 
here, because, as we have before shown, the prophets not unfre- 
quently represent events to be continuous, which are separated 
by a long distance of time, e. g. the feeble beginning of the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom and its glorious completion. Hence, the inqui- 
ry must be very carefully made beforehand, whether a prophecy 
is to be regarded as fulfilled in general, and how far it may be 
so regarded. In this respect, the information communicated in 
the New ‘Testament relative to the future developement of the di- 
vine kingdom, is of the most important service. The Apoca- 
lypse especially furnishes very valuable aid; inasmuch as it 
takes up again those parts of the Old Testament predictions 
which are not yet fulfilled, and represents their fulfilment as yet 
to come.—But as it regards that part of prophecy whose fulfil- 
ment can be shown to have already taken place, partly by the 
simple comparison of prophecy with history, and partly by the 
declarations of Christ and the apostles; we may with perfect 
propriety make use of history for the purpose of separating 
figure from reality. Only we must in this case carefully distin- 
guish two questions, viz. What sense the prophets connected 
with their predictions, and, What sense God intended in them. 
The fact that the prophets spoke in a state of ecstasy, so soon as 
it has been established, shows that these two questions are di- 
verse. ‘The answer to the first cannot of course be obtained in 
the manner proposed ; nor indeed is it very important to us. 
For the prophets were only organs of the divine Spirit, and 
what they said during their ecstasy and the consequent suppres- 
sion of intelligent consciousness, cannot have been accompanied 
either with a correct or an incorrect understanding. Hence, in 
this respect, they stood in the same relation to their predictions, 
as their hearers or their readers did ; so that their apprehensions, 
as to the meaning of what they communicated, cannot determine 
the true sense.—But the second question may be truly answer- 
ed in the way proposed. It was the same God who disclosed 
to the prophets a view of the future, and afterwards accomplish- 
ed the fulfilment. We do not thus violate the hermeneutical 
principle, that we must always seek for the sense which the au- 
thor himself had in view. ‘The difference between us and our 
opponents, on this point, lies much more in the different an- 
swers that may be given to the question, Who is to be re- 
garded as the proper author of the prophecies? On this ques- 
Vou. II. No. 5. 21 
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tion, our opponents confine themselves to the mere human in- 
struments, while we ascend to the divine Author. 

Others, as Seiler and Jahn,* endeavour here to take a mid- 
dle course by supposing a double sense,—the one, that which 
the prophets had in view,—the other, that which God had in 
view. But this supposition is entirely untenable, and results 
from confounding the subjective with the objective sense. ‘The 
former is, in every writing, as manifold as its readers. The lat- 
ter can be only one. But we can be concerned only with the 
latter ; and we are fully authorized to seek for it by a compari- 
son of the fulfilment, so soon as we have arrived at the conviction 
that the prophecy is of divine origin; and this is a conviction to 
which we may attain, partly by comparing the prediction with his- 
tory, partly by the testimonies of the New Testament, and partly 
by those signs which the prophets themselves used as documents 
of their divine mission to their contemporaries. So long as our 
opponents are unable to show, (as they ever will be,) that this 
our conviction is unfounded, they must not call in question our 
right to employ history as a means of determining the sense of | 
prophecy. 

But history not only puts us into a condition to strip off the 
figurative and theocratic dress from prophecy, but it often leads 
us right, where, if we were without its aid and confined to pro- 
phecy merely, we should be inclined to carry out the figurative 
too far. Thus, e. g. in Psalm 22, we might take the parting of 
the garments, the perforation of the hands and feet, etc. as a 
mere embellishment, were not these very circumstances to be 
found in the history of Christ. So we should regard the riding 
of the Messiah upon an ass, described in Zech.:c. 9, as a mere 
figurative indication of his meekness, humility, and pacific char- 
acter, if history did not refer us to an action emblematical of 
these qualities. In like manner, we should understand the re- 
ward of the thirty pieces of silver, mentioned in Zech. c. 11, 
only in general, as indicating the small success of the Messiah’s 
efforts among the Jewish people. And so in many other cases. 

Moreover, for determining the limits between figure and re- 
ality, there are not wanting marks in the prophecies themselves, 
which of course were already in the possession of the prophets 
and their contemporaries; though the want of the principal 
means, the fulfilment, must often have readered such determin- 


* Kinl. ins. A. T. II. p. 373 sq. 
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ation more difficult to them. ‘These marks we have yet to ex- 
hibit. 

2. Those representations of the future are to be understood 
figuratively, in which there is a distinct reference to earlier oc- 
currences in the history of the Israelites. Here we are always 
to take only the general, fundamental idea which forms the re- 
lation of the future to the past event. This may be exemplified 
by Isa. 11: 15, 16, where it is said: The Lord, in effecting a 
new deliverance for the Israelites, will dry up the Arabian Gulf, 
and divide the Nile into seven streams, so that one may pass 
over dry-shod. All that is real here, is merely the deliverance 
of the covenant people, which was presented to the view of the 
prophet under the figure of the earlier deliverance from Egypt. 
So also in Zech. 10: 11. Hosea, in c. 2:16, 17, [2: 14, 15,] 
says with respect to the deliverance of the Israelites: God will 
lead them into the desert, there he will speak kindly with them, 
then he will conduct them into the land of Canaan, and first in- 
deed into the fruitful valley of Achor. But here of course it is 
acknowledged, that the prophet wishes to express by this picture 
taken from the earlier history of the Israelites, nothing more than 
the idea, that the Israelites would in the first place be delivered 
from their sufferings by the hand of God, and then be refreshed 
and crowned with rich blessings. Comp. Is. 4: 5. 12: 3. 

3. We are also obliged to understand numerous other pas- 
sages figuratively, if we will not make the prophets plainly con- 
tradict themselves. Should we, for instance, as many cabalists 
have done,* understand literally those passages in which the pro- 
phets directly call the Messiah, king David, and should ascribe 
to them the following sense : David will arise from the dead and 
receive the kingdom,—we should bring this passage into contra- 
diction with others in which the Messiah is designated as the off- 
spring or son of David. Were we to put a literal construction 
upon the passage in Jer. 33: 18, and make it express the con- 
tinuance of the Levitical priesthood and the sacrificial service ; 
it would then stand in contrariety with c. 31: 31, which teaches 
that, in the time of the Messiah, all will stand in an immediate 
relation to God; also with c. 3: 16, according to which the Le- 
vitical worship should cease. And besides, the literal construc- 
tion of this passage is shown to be incorrect by passages which 
occur in the other prophets, and by other reasons for the figura- 


* Compare Glasener, De gemino Jud. Messia, p. 52. 
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tive sense, which are to be brought.forward in their place. This 
ground is peculiarly valid against those, who are disposed to give 
a literal construction to such passages as speak of wars and vic- 
tories of the theocracy in the times of the Messiah. In numer- 
ous places the prophets give a special prominence to the idea, 
that the kingdom of the Messiah will be a kingdom of peace, 
with which all the heathen nations will, through the divine influ- 
ence, become voluntarily incorporated. If now the same pro- 
phets, who describe the kingdom of the Messiah as being entire- 
ly a peaceful one, still speak of wars and victories of the theocra- 
cy, their language must necessarily, in the one case, be figura- 
tive.* In such cases, the figurative language is always to be 
sought on the side where, considering the customary use of figu- 
rative language by the prophets, there appears to have been an 
occasion for it. 

4. Other passages carry the evidence with themselves that 
they ought not to be taken otherwise than figuratively. ‘Thus, 
even leaving history and the clear testimony of Christ out of 
view, we cannot, with the older Jews, and some modern critics, 
as Bauer and Baumgarten-Crusius,{ understand the prophet 
Elias, whose appearance is announced by Malachi, to be the re- 
al Elias; but we are compelled to regard him merely as a pro- 
phet similar to Elias. For we cannot be justified in charging 
upon the prophet so absurd a conception as this, until it can be 
shown, that the most certain analogies, e.g. the generally ac- 
knowledged metaphorical use of the name David, may not be 
adduced for a similar figurative representation.—In like manner, 
the literal acceptation of Is. 53: 12 appears inadmissible ; be- 
cause worldly triumphs are not obtained by the deepest humil- 
iation, and worldly rulers do not bestow upon their subjects 
justification and the forgiveness of sins.—In the last eight chap- 
ters of Ezekiel, the literal construction appears, at the first view, 
to have much in its favour ; and yet many passages occur in them 
which can by no means be understood otherwise than figura- 
tively, and which then give a clew to the correct apprehension 
of the whole. Here belongs especially the passage in c. 47: 1 
—12. A great stream of water of unfathomable depth was to 


* Comp. e. g. Is. c. 11, with ¢. 9, and other passages. 


+ Comp. the passages in Lightfoot on Matt. 17: 10. Eisenmeng- 
er IJ. p. 696 sq. Glasener 1. c. p. 67 sq. 
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flow out from the temple. ‘This stream was to restore the wa- 
ters of the Dead Sea, and spread life wherever it should come. 
Only the pools and puddles which did not receive its waters, 
were to remain unhealthy. Now who, that has only a limited 
acquaintance with the figurative language of the Old ‘Testament, 
can well avoid perceiving in this a representation of the operations 
of the Holy Spirit, as they were to be exhibited in the time of 
Christ. The same principle holds good in relation to the simi- 
lar figurative representation in Zech. 14: 10.—That, in Is. c. 
34 and c. 63, Edom serves only as a designation of the enemies 
of the theocracy, appears incontrovertibly from the context ; for 
the judgment announced is represented as one which will extend 
over all the people of the earth. 

5. In distinguishing figure from reality, we are not to leave 
out of view the character of each individual prophet. It is very 
evident that, although all the prophets behold the truth in figures, 
yet with one the imagery has far more of reality, and the figura- 
tive dress is much more transparent, than with another. Even 
in the case of each individual prophet, there is observable in this 
respect an important difference, according as his own agency was 
more suppressed at one time, than at another. Many learned 
Jews have already observed this, and have endeavoured to make 
a classification of the prophets accordingly.* There would be 
e. g. far stronger reasons in favour of giving a construction as lit- 
eral as possible to a representation in Isaiah, similar to that found 
in Ezek. 40—48, than there are in Ezekiel. 

6. Not unfrequently the attention is expressly directed to the 
figurative character of the representation, and to the reality which 
lies at the foundation of the figure. ‘Thus Zechariah, in c. 10: 
11, explains the figurative expression, “they shall pass through 
the sea,” taken from the deliverance out of Egypt, by the epex- 
egesis, “ trouble.” In Psalm 110: 3, the language cannot relate 
to temporal wars, because the Psalmist represents the warriors 
in holy attire. The passage in Ps. 45: 2, cannot be understood 
of corporeal beauty; because this beauty is represented as a 
ground of the divine blessing. 

7. As it respects those predictions whose fulfilment is yet to 
come, the limits between figure and reality are always to be de- © 
termined according to the analogy of faith. As the same God, 
who spoke by the prophets, spoke also by the authors of the 


* Comp. John Smith l.c. Maimonides 1. c. cap. 45. 
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New Testament, there can be no contradiction between the two. 
It is on this ground, as Theodoret* has very clearly shown, 
and as we shall demonstrate in the proper place, that that ex- 
planation of yet unfulfilled predictions is to be rejected, which 
finds in them, through a false literal construction, the doctrine of 
future prerogatives of the Jewish people, the rebuilding of the 
temple, and the re-establishment of the Levitical worship.—Still 
this ground of determining the limits between figure and reality, 
must-be used with cautidn, and not until after a strict examina- 
tion of the doctrines contained in the New Testament. It is 
very obvious that it has been greatly abused. Those are guilty 
of this abuse, who, with an entire misapprehension of the reality 
which lies at the foundation of the figure, explain spiritually eve- 
ry thing in the prophecies relating to the external, prosperous con- 
dition of the divine kingdom; and who rest upon the pretext that 
the kingdom of Christ is spiritual, because they do not make the 
distinction between the kingdom of grace and the kingdom of 
glory ; which last, according to the New Testament as well as 
the Old, was to be established upon the earth. 

§. As the prophets and their contemporaries were not always 
put in a condition, by the marks that were given, fully to distin- 
guish figure from reality, so we also, in respect to predictions 
whose fulfilment is yet to take place, are not always in a condi- 
tion to make this distinction with certainty. Here it is necessa- 
ry that we should not go farther with our conclusions, than the 
evidences will warrant. As, in respect to that part of prophecy 
which has hitherto been fulfilled, history bas shown that much, 
which, without its aid, seemed to be figurative, was real; and 
that other parts, which had appeared to be real, were only figu- 
rative; so we must wait, in many cases, in respect to that part 
which is yet unfulfilled, for the separation to be made by history. 

IV. A necessary consequence of the condition in which the 
prophets delivered their predictions, as we have represented it, 
is the obscurity of the latter when viewed in themselves and aside 
from their fulfilment. This obscurity, however, is to be regard- 
ed only as a relative one. It is the result of the three peculiari- 
ties already specified. 

1. The prophets had clear views only of individual parts of 
the great whole of the future. Their predictions must be ar- 
ranged together, and the fragments be collected into one whole, 


*On Ezek. c. 48. Opp. ed. Hal. II. p. 1045 sq. 
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if the prophecy and the fulfilment are to correspond to each 
other. This is not difficult for us; inasmuch as history shows 
us where each individual feature must be arranged ; and even 
those who lived before the fulfilment, were not, as we have seen, 
destitute of all the means for this arrangement. Yet it must have 
been much more difficult to them, and even the prophets them- 
selves might often mistake. That e. g. the reconcilement of pas- 
sages which announce a Messiah in glory, with those which ex- 
hibit him in a state of humiliation, imposed a difficulty upon those 
who did not enjoy the light afforded by the fulfilment, we see 
from the fact that, on this account, the Jews conceived the fic- 
tion of a double Messiah. 

2. But still more was obscurity produced by the fact, that the 
prophets viewed the future only in space, not in time, and that 
hence, near and remote events similar to each other, were not 
unfrequently presented to the view of the prophets as contiguous, 
or even lying one upon another. In this case, indeed, even be- 
fore the fulfilment, a combination of various evidences might af- 
ford not a little light; still it must have been very difficult al- 
ways to find these evidences ; and there was a great liability to 
err. LE. g. had the prophets themselves after having recovered 
from their ecstasy, or their contemporaries, or their near sue- 
cessors, attempted to come to some conclusion as to the mean- 
ing of those predictions in which deliverance from the Babylon- 
ish exile, and the deliverance to be effected by Christ, appear as 
continuous, they might have easily supposed that both events 
were to be historically connected. How readily this idea might 
suggest itself, we see from Malachi 2: 17. It appears from this 
passage, that the Jews in exile had firmly held the idea, that 
they should be delivered from this exile by the Messiah, and be 
raised to a high state of prosperity ; and that disappointment in 
this hope excited the carnal part of the people to murmuring. 
The fact that the feeble commencement and the glorious com- 
pletion of the Messiah’s kingdom were joined together in the pro- 
phecies, caused both John the, Baptist and the apostles them- 
selves to imagine, that the establishment of Christ’s visible king- 
dom must be intimately connected with his appearing. 

3. But a still more important cause of obscurity was the figu- 
rative character of the prophecies. We have seen indeed that, 
even without the aid of the fulfilment, there are not wanting 
marks for distinguishing figure from reality. But yet, it must be 
very difficult, and often impossible, to carry out this distinction 
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into particulars. The prophets, and others belonging to the Old 
Testament times, stood in the same relation to the predictions of 
that period, as we do to those which relate to the future devel- 
opement of the divine kingdom,—namely, to the Apocalypse. 
Although we are acquainted with the figurative character of this 
book, yet it is often impossible to distinguish in particulars, what 
is reality, and what is figure, and designed merely for embellish- 
ment. ‘The figurative character of the prophecies must have 
produced still greater mistakes, when the difficulty of a correct 
apprehension, as it exists in itself, was augmented by bringing to 
the business of interpretation a carnal disposition, connected with 
the wish that certain favourite objects of hope might be found 
expressed in the predictions. The carnal, national pride of the 
Jews led them to despise all the means for coming to a correct 
apprehension, which were at their command; and thus they 
brought together out of the prophecies, by a literal construction 
of the theocratic figures, their carnal notions of the Messial and 
his kingdom. 

That this relative obscurity of prophecy was not unknown to 
the prophets themselves, appears from many of their expressions. 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel say repeatedly, that their prophe- 
cies are unintelligible to the carnally minded portion of the peo- 
ple, and that they would continue to be so until they were fulfil- 
led to the detriment of the latter. Comp. Is. 6: 9—13. 29: 10 
seq. Jer. 23:20. 30:24. Ezek. 33: 33. Daniel and Zechariah 
declare in many places, that they do not understand the mean- 
ing of the visions which they had, and are first instructed in re- 
gard to the sense of them ata later period. This implies that, 
as it respects those visions which were followed by no explana- 
tion, like that in Ezek. c. 40—48, the sense must remain in dark- 
ness to the prophet himself. Daniel, in c. 12: 4, 9, receives a 
charge, to seal up a certain prediction which was wholly unin- 
telligible to him, until the last time or the time of fulfilment, 
when many should come and understand it to be of great import. 

But this property of the prophetic writings, is described with 
peculiar distinctness in the remarkable passage in 2 Pet. 1: 19 
—21, which serves also to confirm the whole view that we have 
exhibited in relation to the nature of prophecy.* In what pre- 
cedes, Peter had appealed, in order to prove the truth of Chris- 


* Compare upon this point the excellent treatise of Knapp, the 
first in his Opuscula. 
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tianity, to historical matters of fact which were sufficiently ac- 
credited. He then, in this place, appeals for a second proof, to 
the whole contents of the predictions in the Old Testament re- 
lating to the Messiah, which now in consequence of the fulfil- 
ment had attained to clearness and certainty ; whereas hitherto, 
before the clear light of the fulfilment shone upon them, they 
resembled a faintly burning taper, that could only poorly and 
imperfectly enlighten the surrounding darkness. He then as- 
signs the reason why prophecy did not have its full light, and 
consequently its complete utility, until after the fulfilment. The 
prophets themselves did not fully understand their own predic- 
tions;* inasmuch as they did not speak independently nor with 
intelligent consciousness, but t in an ecstasy, as the mere instru- 
ments of the Holy Spirit, UNO TVEVMATOS aytov PEOOMEVOL. 

This passage is important to our purpose in a double point of 
view. (1.) It confirms our right, questioned indeed by our oppo- 
nents, but already shown above to be well grounded, to clear up the 
darkness of prophecies relating to the Messiah, by the light of 
their fulfillment. The passage in 1 Pet. 1: 10—12, which has 


* We take én/Avovs, with Knapp, in the ordinary and established 
sense, interpretation. Steudel urges against this (in d. Weinachts- 
progr. von 1823 p. 26 sq.) the objection, that Peter could not justly 
found the proof, that the prophets did not possess the interpretation 
of their own communications, upon the fact that the latter were giv- 
en by divine inspiration. But in saying this, the term geocusvoe 
seems to have escaped his notice. Peter grounds his proof, not 
upon divine inspiration in general, but upon the ecstasy of the pro- 
phets, which was connected with the suppression of intelligent con- 
sciousness. Steudel, as well as Ullmann, (Aechtheit des zweiten 
Briefes Petri p. 38,) and indeed Oecumenius, wish to understand 
éntAvoeg as meaning prophecy itself ; and they appeal to a passage 
in Philo, where the ‘prophets are called Ysou éounveic. But, sup- 
posing it to be proved that this word mzghé bear such a sense in 
some cases, yet it could not in this, for the following reasons ; first, 
because “‘interpretation” here must necessarily be referred back to 
moogntéeia yougns ; secondly, on account of the parallel passage 
in the first Epistle, where likewise he is speaking of the obscurity 
which attended prophecy even to the prophets themselves ; and 
finally, because a confirmation of the principal idea, xa/ EYOMEY 
BeGacorsgoy tov MOOPNTLKOY hoyov, as itis furnished in vs. 20, 21, 
by the first mode of explanation, is far more in place, than a confir- 
mation of the subordinate idea, @ zadag¢ movsite mQOGEXOVTES, as 
it would stand in verses 20, 21, according to the second explanation. 
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before been quoted, coincides with the view here exhibited. In 
this passage it is said to have been revealed to the prophets 
themselves, that the perfect knowledge of what they predicted 
respecting the mysterious advent of the Messiah, was not to be 
enjoyed until the time of the fulfilment, and that the chief im- 
port of prophecy did not have regard to them or to their contem- 
poraries, but to those who should come after them. (2.) The 
source of the obscurity in prophecy, and the consequent neces- 
sity of its illumination by history, is referred to the fact, that the 
prophets spoke in a state of ecstasy. ‘Thus it establishes the 
fundamental point of our whole exhibition. 

Modern critics, disdaining a comparison of the fulfilment with 
the prediction, have fallen back into the position of those who 
lived before the fulfilment, and have derived from the darkness 
of the prophecies, which remains only through their own fault, 
an argument against the divine origin of the.prophetic writings. 
Thus Ammon remarks :* “ The following perfectly simple ex- 
pressions, written down in cold historic prose, would not only 
bear the characteristic marks of true predictions, but, so far as 
they were proved to be genuine, would be of far more value to 
us, than all the oracles of the Old Testament taken together, viz. 
Israel is to expect no king, but a teacher; this teacher will be 
born under Herod at Bethlehem ; he will offer up his life under 
Tiberius for the truth of his religion; by the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and the total annihilation of the Jewish state, he 
will spread abroad his doctrine through all parts of the world.” 
But without being permitted to enter into the depths of the di- 
vine counsels, we still have sufficient grounds to be able to justi- 
fy the arrangement which God has adopted, and to prove that 
these demands are unfounded, and incompatible with the design 
of prophecy. 

1. It is contrary to the manner of God’s providence that he 
should compel men to believe. He conceals himself both in 
nature and in history, that he may be found only by those who 
seek him. Therefore he gave to prophecy so much clearness, 
that those who would not voluntarily deceive themselves, might 
understand its contents, so far as the latter are essential and im- 
portant to their interests; but on the contrary, so much obscuri- 
ty, that those who were disinclined to the truth, should not with 
violence be forced to see it. One might as justly require that 
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God should daily work miracles in order to convince those who 
despise his name, of their folly, as he could demand greater 
clearness in prophecy. 

2. If prophecy had possessed the clearness of history, its ful- 
filment would have been impossible. Had God e.g. suffered 
the sentences just now mentioned, to be written down; had the 
life of Christ, his rejection by the Jews and its sad consequences, 
the destruction of’Jerusalem, been described beforehand as clear- 
ly, precisely, circumstantially, connectedly, and as easily to be 
understood by the carnally minded, as they are in the New Tes- 
tament ; the great purpose of redemption, which required the 
death of Christ, could not have been accomplished. On the 
contrary, with the present character of the predictions relating 
to the Messiah, the purpose of drawing pious souls to Christ 
upon his appearing, was perfectly accomplished, and that with- 
out frustrating in any degree a far more elevated and important 

lan. 

f 3. Besides, the obscurity spread over certain parts of proph- 
ecy, must have exerted upon believers a far better influence, 
than clearness would have done. If e.g. the believers of the 
Old ‘Testament, who lived many centuries before the appearing 
of Christ, had known that his coming would have been so long 
delayed, how very much must their love have grown cold, and 
their hopes been palsied! How could the expectation of a Mes- 
siah have been the rallying point of their whole religious life! 
Had the Christians of the first century known that Christ’s 
second coming would be delayed at least 1800 years, how much 
less power must this doctrine have had over them, than when 
they were looking for the event every hour, and were directed to 
watch, because it t would come as a thief in the night, at an hour 
in which they did not expect it. 

4. We have already often had occasion to remark, that a great 
portion of the prophecies relating to the Messiah was intended 
to have a present effect upon the whole people, and to keep 
them, even if only externally, faithful to the Lord. This object 
could not have been attained by a clearness in prophecy, like 
that in history. But it was well accomplished by an arrange- 
ment of the prophecies, in which the self-incurred misapprehen- 
sion of the people should be followed by salutary consequences. 
The rude and sensual people possessed themselves of the shell, 
and believed that they had the substance itself. By this means, 
they contributed to the preservation of the external conditions, 
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under which the true contents of prophecy might afterwards be 
realized. 

5. If the inquiry is made, what purpose is subserved by that 
part of prophecy which is obscure in and of itself, and not 
through the fault of a carnal disposition, we suggest, that the 
prophets, as appears from the passages of the New Testament 
already quoted, prophesied not merely for their contemporaries, 
but also for those who should live after them. For contempo- 
raries, the perspicuous part was entirely sufficient. 

We conclude with the words of the distinguished Pascal, which 
refer indeed to the whole of revelation, but admit of a peculiar ap- 
plication to prophecy :* “'There is enough of light for those who 
wish only to see, and enough of obscurity for those who possess 
the opposite disposition.—There is a sufficient degree of obscu- 
rity to blind the reprobate, and enough of clearness to condemn 
them and render them inexcusablee-—The design of God is 
rather to perfect the will, than the understanding. But perfect 
clearness would only benefit the understanding, and would be 
an injury to the will.—If there were no obscurity at all, man 
would not be sensible of his corruption. If there were no degree 
of light, man would have no hope of relief.—All things turn out 
well for the elect, even the obscurities of Scripture ; for they 
honour these on account of the divine splendours which they 
perceive there. And all things turn out ill for the reprobate, 
even the splendours of Scripture; for they blaspheme these on 
account of the obscurities which they do not understand.” 

V. It is a consequence of the condition in which the prophets 
made their communications, that the latter possess a dramatic 
character. Every thing, events as well as persons, presented 


*Tl_y a assez de lumiére pour ceux, qui ne desirent que de 
voir, et assez d’obscurité pour ceux, qui ont une disposition con- 
traire—I] y a assez d’obscurité pour aveugler les reprouvez, et as- 
sez de clarté pour les condamner et les rendre inexcusables.—Le 
dessein de dieu est plus de perfectionner la volonté, que l’esprit. Or, 
la clarté parfaite ne serviroit qu’a l’esprit, et nuiroit a la volonté.— 
Sil n’y avoit point d’obscurité, ’homme ne sentiroit pas sa corrup- 
tion. S’il n’y avoit point de lumiére, homme n’espereroit point de 
remede.—Tout tourne en bien pour les eltis, jusqu’ aux obscuritez 
de l’écriture ; car ils les honorent 4 cause des clartez divines, qu’ils 
y voyent: et tout tourne en mal aux reprouvez jusqu’ aux clartez ; 
car ils les blasphément a cause des obscuritez, qu’ils n’entendent 
pas.—Pensées sur la Religion. 
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themselves to the internal view of the prophets ; this is, as it 
were, the stage, upon which they all appeared, speaking and 
acting. Comp. e. g. Isa. c. 14 and c. 63. Ps. 2. This ex- 
plains the frequent change of the persons speaking, sometimes 
with a preceding intimation of it, as in Isa. 14: 3, 4, but often 
without any. It also justifies the assumption, that the Messiah 
in many places is introduced as speaking. Comp. our remarks 
on Ps. 2, 16, 22...Isa..c..42.:¢. 49.* 

VI. Finally, from the condition of the prophets, the opinion 
appears to be well grounded, that the symbolic actions describ- 
ed by them, occurred for the most part not externally, but in- 
ternally ; an opinion which, as Maimonides has well observed sh 
is necessarily demanded by the very nature of these actions. 
For, as the sphere of the prophets, while they were in a state of 
ecstasy, was not the external but the internal world, every ac- 
tion performed by them, during the state of ecstasy, must ne- 
cessarily be an internal one. ‘The cases where symbolical ac- 
tions can be pointed out as externally performed, are to be re- 
garded as exceptions, in which the prophets went out of their 
appropriate element.{—Compare a more extensive view of this 
subject in my remarks on Hosea c. 1—3. 


* Gulich 1. c. p. 92: ‘‘Prosopopoeiae istae apud prophetas axé- 
galore sunt multae, Quia nempe ut, quum res geritur, tales sermo- 
nes audiuntur vel saltem audiri possunt sine omni nomenclatore, qui 
indicet quis ille sit, qui loquitur, ita prophetae in visione sermones 
audiunt et renuntiant.” 


+ Comp. |. c. cap. 46. He says with justice: ‘‘ Absit ut deus 
prophetas suos stultis et ebriis similes reddat, eosque stultorum aut 
furiosorum actiones facere jubeat.” 


t Compare John Smith |. c. p. 14. “ Prophetica scena, intra quam 
omnes peragebantur apparitiones, fuit ipsius prophetae phantasia, 
omniaque, quae deus ei revelata volebat dramatice in phantasia ge- 
rebantur, ita ut plures interdum inducerentur in scenam personae, 
inter quas propheta partes etiam suas agebat. Itaque prout dra- 
maticus ille apparatus postulabat, oportuit eum, ut caeteros actores 
partes suas agere, aliquando verbis et narratione rerum gestarum, 
aut propositione quaestionum, aliquando eas partes ferentem, quas 
jussus erat per alios agere, adeoque eum non tantum sermone, sed 
etiam gestibus et actionibus locum suum inter alios obtinere.” 
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Art. VI. On true Necessity or Puysican CuLTurEe To 
Literary MEN, AND ESPECIALLY TO CLERGYMEN. 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION OF ANDOVER THEOL. SEM. 
Serr. 27, 1831. 


By Edward Reynolds, M. D. of Boston. 


Tue subject of this discourse has occupied the attention of so 
many profound minds, that it is impossible to offer any thing 
new. My object in addressing you is not display or amuse- 
ment. The distracting cares and the numerous occupations of 
an arduous profession, wholly unfit me for either. I come 
with the simple desire to be useful; and to raise my feeble 
voice in behalf of a subject intimately connected with the vital 
interests of the church. Ido it cheerfully, because I believe 
it to be the cause of God. I would do it solemnly, because I 
believe that the neglect of it is eminently calculated to retard 
the progress of his church ; and because I fear, that the peculiar 
character of the age in which we live, subjects the clergy to 
continual temptations to such neglect. 

It is emphatically an age of intellectual enterprise. The hu- 
man mind seems to have awaked to a consciousness of its pow- 
ers, and is beginning to put them forth in the direction for 
which they were created. A general desire for knowledge in 
the various departments of science, pervades all classes of the 
community. Learning, no longer confined within the walls of 
our seminaries and colleges, is diffusing, through the instrumen- 
tality of tracts, periodicals and lyceums, its happy influences 
over the mass of our population ; and kindling within it new de- 
sires for intellectual improvement. 

When we behold the mighty efforts which this thirst for 
knowledge has already created, and trace the footsteps of im- 
provement, from the infant school up to our highest seminaries of 
learning ; when we see it accumulating such ample provisions for 
the highest intellect, and descending in kind simplicity to the 
wants of the humblest minds ; we are cheered by the prospect, 
and may be almost pardoned for the feeling, that we are ap- 
proaching—perhaps have already reached—that long expected 
hour, predicted by the beloved prophet in those remarkable 
words, “ Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be in- 
creased.” 
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It is also emphatically an age of religious enterprise. The 
church and the world are animated with the same spirit of ad- 
vancement. Onwarp is the watchword of all her true children. 
With a more realizing sense of her solemn responsibilities, she is 
putting forth new exertions in behalf of a perishing world. Un- 
der her happy auspices, old systems of error in the moral and po- 
litical heavens are rapidly crumbling away; ancient landmarks of 
oppression have disappeared. Guided by her sacred torch, liberty, 
rational and Christian liberty, is lifting up her head to bless man- 
kind. The glorious work of benevolence has been ramified in- 
to its thousand branches, until almost every physical want is pro- 
vided with its appropriate remedy. Looking with the eye of 
faith beyond this present scene, she is making new efforts to 
alleviate the more urgent wants of the never-dying soul. 

So much has already been effected, that even the enemies 
of the cross are compelled to acknowledge that its religion is 
indeed ‘peace on earth, and good will towards men.’ ‘This 
vital spark of love once enkindled in the soul, is destined to 
burn on, until every dark corner of this fallen world shall be 
cheered by its light ; until every enemy of God is subdued by 
its power ; and until man has assumed that glorious rank as an 
intelligent, holy being, for which the Creator intended him. 

To the Christian patriot, then, and especially to the Christian 
minister, the present is a period of deep and absorbing interest. 
Its intellectual and religious character imparts to it peculiarities, 
which distinguish it in many respects from all other times.— 
When he beholds the clear footsteps of God in the events of 
the world around him, and with unshaken faith in the promises, 
looks onward to the future; he feels that a high and holy trust 
is committed to his care; a trust demanding the most vigorous 
effort of all his powers. He feels that much of the hope and 
happiness of unborn generations may perhaps depend upon the 
fidelity of his exertions. Besides this, the intellectual state of 
society subjects him to the necessity of much deep thought, pa- 
tient, severe study, and a knowledge of many branches of learn-, 
ing, not directly connected with his profession. 

It is one of the great evils of this state of things, that the 
Christian minister is exposed to continual danger, that his efforts, 
noble and praiseworthy as they are, may occasion injury to his 
health, which will render them abortive. In the ardent pursuit 
after knowledge, he is too apt to neglect the body ; and to over- 
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look the fact, that the mind, while united with the body, par- 
takes of all its infirmities. : 

It becomes, therefore, a question of unspeakable importance, 
how he may be a faithful servant, and so use the mind, as to 
secure all its powers to the best advantage, and for the longest 
time, in the great work of Christian benevolence. 

This can only be effected by a judicious and practical atten- 
tion to physical education. Such a course must be adopted in 
regard to diet and exercise, as is conformable to nature ; and 
calculated to establish that perfect harmony of action between 
the body and mind, which is necessary to the health and vigour 
of both—in other words, such habits of life as will render learn- 
ed men, healthy men. 

The man whose position in society demands of him great 
mental effort, should make the acquisition of this knowledge one 
of his first lessons. Otherwise, he is continually exposed to 
dangers, which may, sooner or later, paralyze his efforts. Un- 
til he has learnt this lesson, he cannot fulfil the high duties which 
he owes to society and to his Master in heaven. [I would almost 
say, that the scholar who cultivates the mind exclusively, to the 
neglect of the body, as effectually buries his talent in the earth, 
as he does who cherishes the body and neglects the mind. 
Plato calls that man a cripple, who exercises the mind and neg- 
lects the body. How many of Plato’s cripples have belonged 
to the army of the cross, encumbering its march, and bearing 
like so many dead weights upon its efforts; men with minds 
formed to soar to heaven, and wield the elements of the moral 
universe ; but chained down by neglected bodies to inactivity 
and disease! How often has Zion been called to weep bitter 
tears over these disappointed hopes! ‘The mind ‘thus used, or 
rather abused, becomes weakened by the very means which 
were intended to strengthen it. 

This is a growing evil, to which the circumstances of the pre- 
sent age render us peculiarly liable. It is an evil over which 
literature and religion have long mourned ; which has thinned 
the ranks of the Christian army to an alarming degree, and too 
often blasted the fond anticipations of its devoted friends. \ 

Every occasion, therefore, which encourages us to believe 
that the axe is about to be laid to the root of this evil, is one of 
deep interest. I regard the anniversary of the Mechanical Asso- 
ciation, which we have this morning assembled to celebrate, as 
one of these occasions. I rejoice in it, because I here recognize 
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the fact, that the vital importance of this subject is beginning to 
be seen and appreciated. I rejoice in it, because | believe, that 
it has already awakened a spirit, by its beneficial effects on many 
whom I have now the pleasure of addressing, which may cause 
its benefits to be extended to other valuable institutions in our 
country. I rejoice in it, because we have fallen upon times 
which demand great and long protracted mental exertions ; and 
few men can be prepared for such exertions, without obtaining 
that state of mutual harmony between the corporeal and mental 
powers, which alone can enable each to act out its appropriate 
functions perfectly, and produce that most desirable of all bless- 
ings, the MENS SANA IN CORPORE SANO. 

Sound health is necessary to the successful prosecution of 
literary pursuits. Disease throws a chain around the mind, 
which the latter, by its own unassisted endeavours, cannot burst 
asunder. ‘This truth is abundantly confirmed by the biography 
of ancient and modern times. The instances of feeble scholars, 
who have attained to great literary fame, that here and there ap- 
pear upon its pages, are exceptions which do not militate against 
the fact. The laurels with which they were crowned, are to be 
considered rather the result of great genius, and other favouring 
circumstances, than of intense mental effort. While the mind and 
body are united, and subject to the immutable laws imprinted on 
them by the Creator, the vigour of the one must depend, more 
or less, on the health of the other. The mind cannot devote it- 
self to diligent study and protracted labour, and range freely in 
the regions of thought, while the body is pressed down by the 
leaden weight of disease. Its purposes are broken and its reso- 
lution is faint. ‘To borrow the language of the British moralist, 
who spoke from the knowledge which sad experience had 
taught him, “ The time of such a man is always spent in forming 
schemes, which every change of wind hinders him from execu- 
ting; his powers fume away in projects and in hopes, and the 
day of action never arrives. He lies down at night delighted 
with the thought of to-morrow; pleases his ambition with the 
fame he shall acquire, or his benevolence with the good he shall 
confer. But in the night, the skies are overcast ; the temper of 
the air is changed. He wakes in languor, impatience, and dis- 
traction ; and has no longer any wish but for ease, nor any atten- 
tion but to misery.” 

Ill health is equally unfavourable in its effects on the heart. 
Piety is affected by the animal spirits; and the spirits must and 
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will flag, when the body is diseased. It is the medium of com- 
munication for the soul with outward things. When that me- 
dium is disordered, no object is presented in its true colours. 
Nature to such a man has lost its beauty. ‘The heavens are 
clothed in sackcloth; the earth is dressed in the garment of 
mourning.’ We daily see instances of this melancholy fact. 
They speak too from the grave. It stands forth in mournful 
prominence, on the pages of many a diary that issues from the 
press; and doubtless on many more, which have not yet been 
presented to the public eye. We could almost weep, while pe- 
rusing these memoirs, to find faults in them, which even the par- 
tiality of friends could not, consistently with truth, omit; but 
which, we know, were the result of self-induced disease. It has 
grieved us, after perusing them, to feel obliged sometimes to 
conceal them, that the enemies of religion may not use them as 
a cloak for sin, or employ them as arms against the cross. The 
physician is often called to witness these mournful effects of dis- 
ease on spiritual life. He is often obliged to use all his skill and 
all his prayers, before the cloud can be dispersed, which sick- 
ness has settled around the holy heart. The clergyman will of- 
ten be called to witness the same. It becomes him above all 
men, to beware, lest through inexcusable neglect of health, he 
appears with the same cloud around his own heart; and be- 
comes the victim of the same disease he is called upon to re- 
move. 

Il health is often a degraded state. What can be more pitia- 
ble, than to see a mind formed for great effort—to be almost 
caught up, while in the body, to the third heavens, and grasp in 
its broad embrace, “ the unutterable knowledge of the goodness 
and glory of God ;” and diffusing this knowledge among its fel- 
low creatures, to lead them, with resistless power and eloquence, 
from earth to heaven—what can be more pitiable than to see 
such a mind chained down to the flesh it inhabits; and brood- 
ing in mournful and almost unpitied selfishness, over the ills its 
own ignorance, or folly, or misdirected ambition has occasioned ? 
Where is the freedom, where the religion of such a mind? Like 
Sampson grinding in the prison-house of the Philistines, the pos- 
sessor of such a mind is confined to the prison-house of his own 
digestive organs ; and he must have more than mortal powers, to 
come out from its gloomy enclosures, and preach, as he should 
preach, the pure and spiritual religion of Jesus. 

Til health is also a depressed state. How can a man in such 
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a condition, depressed in spirit, filled with fear, weak in pur- 
pose, with relaxed nerves and feeble muscles, his mind engaged 
in a perpetual struggle with melancholy presentiments and gloo- 
my cares,—how can such a man be prepared to comfort and 
cheer the desponding, “ to lift up the hands that hang down and 
the feeble knees?” Arrayed continually in sackcloth, how can 
he preach glad tidings of great joy ? 

But there is another consideration which should not be omit- 
ted,—ill health is too often a sinful state. It is sinful, whenever it 
is the result of ignorance, which, with due care, might have been 
enlightened. He sins, who, from false security in his present 
vigour, neglects the use of those wise, precautionary means, 
which will secure its continuance. Indeed, the decisions of the 
great day will alone reveal, how much every man sins, who sa- 
crifices health, the best of all human blessings, at the shrine of 
literary fame, by incorrect notions of duty, and above all, by in- 
dolence and sloth. 

The opinion is too prevalent, that ill health is a necessary con- 
sequence of study; that the man who devotes his life to books, 
must be willing, like a martyr at the stake, to bid farewell to the 
pleasures of health. But this is incorrect. Look at Germany. 
The German students are healthy men. Their mode of life, if 
examined, will afford a solution of the fact. They devote more 
time to study, study more intensely, and accomplish more in 
proportion to their advantages, than our own scholars. But let 
it not be forgotten, that, at the same time, in obedience to one 
of the laws of physical education, their seasons of mental labour 
are alternated with habits of perfect relaxation. They unbend 
their minds by free and unrestrained amusement; and give 
themselves up more than we do, to the full indulgence of the so- 
cial affections ; than which, few things are more conducive to 
the health of learned men. When the German student leaves 
his study, he shuts the door upon its cares and labours; and 
goes out into the world, like other men, for repose and enjoy- 
ment.* 

There is another point of difference to be well noted. They 
are accustomed to habits of study, almost from infancy. They 
do not, like many of our students, change suddenly from a youth 


* Compare here the results of the Editor’s own observation on 
this subject, as stated in the note on pp. 45—47 of Vol. I. of this 
work, Ep. 
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of bodily labour, to studious, sedentary habits. ‘These men bring 
to their new labours, strong constitutions, the consequence of 
correct early habits; and deceive themselves with the belief, 
that they shall be able to resist the causes that break down more 
feeble men. This is often a fatal mistake. The slender willow 
bends to the blasts which break the sturdy oak. ‘The more fee- 
ble man educated in a city and to a comparatively inactive life, of- 
ten holds out the longest and the best. The difference is like that 
between the sexes. The more delicate will bear confinement 
from the very fact, that they have always been accustomed to it. 
Tissott alludes to this circumstance. “* Even the strength of the 
constitution is dangerous. People of excellent constitutions ap- 
ply themselves to study with indefatigable industry. ‘The pow- 
erful action of the soul increases that of the other organs; and 
they are attacked with inflammatory diseases, the consequence of 
irritation long kept up in vigorous habits. Sometimes, they ex- 
pire in the first attack. More commonly, they get the better of 
that, and give themselves up again to the same labours, and fall 
again into the same disorders. At last in process of time, being 
worn out by these attacks, and by their labours, they lose their 
strength, and fall into consumptive diseases, against which they 
are no longer able to resist.” 

To these men, therefore, especially, is a continuance of labour 
necessary, to insure the blessing of health ; and very few are the 
instances, where it can be neglected, without treasuring up ma- 
terials for future suffering and repentance. 

In order that the dangers to which the health of literary men, 
and especially of the clergy, is exposed, may be successfully 
met and resisted, they must be seen and understood. A faith- 
ful examination of the structure and uses of the human body 3; 
the intimate connexion existing between the body and the mind ; 
and the reciprocal action of one upon the other, in health and 
disease, will alone reveal the source of these dangers, and sup- 
ply the remedy. 

From such an examination, which would be a subject of deep 
interest, did the time allow us to enter minutely upon it, we learn 
the following fundamental laws of our nature, viz. 

1. That the body was formed, and is admirably calculated, for 
great activity and exertion; and that such activity and exertion 
are indispensably necessary for the healthy performance of its 
functions. 


2. That the mind and body, while united, are connected by 
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close ties, and subject to numberless mutual sympathies. In 
consequence of these sympathies, each will inevitably feel, in a 
greater or less degree, the various infirmities of the other. Un- 
due use of the body invariably produces a debilitating effect upon 
the mind; and undue use of the mind as invariably occasions 
disorder of the body. Disease in this way once excited, they 
are capable of acting and reacting one upon the other, until the 
cause continuing, the power of both is paralysed, and eventually 
destroyed. 

3. That neither the body nor the mind are capable of attain- 
ing the highest point of perfection, until both are brought into full 
action ; and the exact ratio of action ascertained, which each 
can bear without occasioning injury to the other. 

The first of these laws, the necessity of action to the health of 
the body, from which the others naturally and necessarily fol- 
low, is the very element of physical education. It is taught in 
the structure of our frame. It is based on the broad surface of 
eternal truth ; and stands out in bold relief on the first page of 
the inspired word of God: “ By the sweat of thy brow shalt 
thou eat bread.” This sentence was uttered, be it ever remem- 
bered, by that infinite omniscience which created the body, and 
was consequently best acquainted with its wants. It was utter- 
ed as a curse; and doubtless to Adam in paradise, it was a 
curse. But the moment he became a fallen being, and the 
flaming sword of the cherubim closed the entrance to those pure 
abodes, it became, under the gospel, one of his greatest bless- 
ings. It isthe immutable law of God, and originated in his 
wisdom and benevolence. It is in strict conformity with the 
constitution, the nature, and the wants of man; and the history 
of man, from that time to this, seems to prove, that, like the 
moral law, not “ one jot or tittle of it shall pass away till all be 
fulfilled.” 

By it, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, after many years of pastor- 
al and agricultural life, attained to a green old age. By its strict 
observance, Moses and Joshua came to their graves “like a 
shock of corn fully ripe ;” and walked in and out to the last as 
in the days of their youth. ‘Their eyes were not dim, nor their 
ears dull of hearing, nor their natural force abated.” And who 
shall enumerate the long catalogue of philosophers, poets, and 
preachers, who lived by this law ; and, though their heads were 
silvered by age, found not the ‘ grasshopper a burden,’ and were 
use ful and happy to the end? 
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It strengthened St. Paul, whose whole history teaches us that 
he was an active man, for his mighty labours by sea and by 
land, his frequent preaching from house to house, in season and 
out of season, and for his unwearied eftorts, until the gospel had 
sounded out to the uttermost parts of the heathen world. Here 
was one of the true sources of his courage in danger, and his 
indefatigable activity and laborious perseverance in the cause of 
God. It was health, the reward of labour, active labour of 
body and mind. Paul did indeed eat his bread by the sweat of 
his brow. His own hands, as he tells us, wrought for him; and 
it was doubtless a morsel sweetened by exercise and digested 
with ease. And he ate whatever was set before him, asking no 
questions.* You never find Paul discussing with nice but sick- 
ening discrimination, the comparative merits of different articles 
of food. He found all good; and with the temperance enjoined 
by the Scriptures, for his guide, digested all with too much ease, 
to believe that the Father of Mercies had covered the earth 
with poisons for his children. When Paul fell in company with 
the beloved sisterhood, he had other communications to make 
than the tedious recital of his diseases; and even he perhaps 
would have betrayed impatience at the many anxious queries 
upon this subject—which is now so common a topic of conver- 
sation, and received with so much complacency. He had 
strength of body which prepared him for all toils; and he had 
too the unwavering trust in God, and the peaceful serenity 
of mind, to which health so constantly disposes the sanctified 
heart. 


* 1 Cor. 10: 25, 27. The allusion to this passage is of course 
here made by way of accommodation ; as the apostle is in strictness 
speaking of conscience in regard to meats which had been offered 
to idols. Ep. 


+ The Editor takes the liberty of subjoining here the following 
extract from a letter, subsequently received from the distinguished 
Author. 

“Tt has been suggested to me, that perhaps some alteration should 
be made in the part where allusion is made to Paul’s eating all 
things, etc. I think if the passage be examined, it will be found 
that it gives no license to men with weak stomachs, or those who 
are too fond of ‘the things that profit the belly.’ It is very clear to 
me, if such would work as Paul worked, and be as temperate as he 
was, this said sentence would not prove a fatal man-trap to them. 

“The subject of diet was not discussed in the address, because 
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It is one of the distinguishing features of the Bible, that all 
the truths which it utters are in perfect harmony with the book 
of nature. The mighty mass of accumulated facts, which the 
history of the world and the history of man have developed, all 
serve to augment the evidence of its truths, and prove it to be 
the product of an omniscient mind. This is strikingly true of 
the decree requiring Jabour of man as the price of health. ‘The 
more it is compared with the result of pathological and physio- 
logical researches, the stronger will be the conviction of the ne- 
cessity of exercise to man. 

The ancient philosophers, by the simple light of the book of 
nature, clearly recognized this law; and by obedience to its 
precepts, attained a strength of body and a vigour of mind, 
which have rarely been equalled, and never surpassed. But 
the moderns, with the strong light which the book of grace 
has concentrated upon the book of nature, have overlooked it; 
and body and mind exhibit too plainly the consequences of this 
neglect. 

In the schools of the ancients, exercise was considered an ob- 
ject of such paramount importance, that it became elevated to 
the rank of a science; and was taught with the utmost care. 
So manifest were its beneficial tendencies upon the body and the 
mind, that a distinguished physician established an institution, the 
avowed object of which was, by exercise of various kinds, and 
diet, to brighten the wit, and strengthen the intellect of the dull 
scholars of the schools. With the same view, (and doubtless it 
was the result of observation,) some of the philosophers strongly 
recommended the study of medicine to the learned; so firmly 
did they believe in the important connexion between the health 
of the body, and the soundness of the mind. 

Here then was the true source of the health of the ancient phi- 


it was impossible to do any justice to it in the short time allotted to 
me on that occasion; and because I felt that correct ideas on the 
subject of exercise were of equal and perhaps greater importance to 
my hearers. The allusion here made to it, at the same time that it 
allows no undue license to invalids, points distinctly at the rule 
which must form the corner-stone of all correct dietetics. It is 
TEMPERANCE. As a general rule it is doubtless true, that the 
quantity of food consumed is a more frequent cause of disease, than 
the quality; and most men, by proper attention to the one, will 
with a moderate degree of observation of the peculiarities and habits 
of their own systems, suffer little or no injury from the other.” 
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losophers. They devoted as many hours to hard study and se- 
vere thought, as the scholars of the present day. But there was 
no dyspepsia among them, because their habits of life were con- 
formable to nature. They lived and studied and thought in the 
open air. The wants of the mind never tempted them to neg- 
lect those of the body. They saw that exercise was necessary 
to both, and they exercised both. Will not the same cause ex- 
plain the remarkable difference in the health of physicians and 
clergymen? ‘The pains of the medical profession are as great ; 
its toils are perhaps greater than those of the clerical profession. 
Tt presents one continued series of harassing cares and distress- 
ing anxieties. It demands also much mental labour. The ir- 
regularities of the physician’s life often set all prudential atten- 
tion to his own health at defiance. He can neither eat, drink, 
nor sleep like other men. No class of the community take less 
medicine than physicians ; and yet notwithstanding the manifold 
evils of the profession, all tending directly to wear down and ex- 
haust the vital powers, the physician, compelled to keep the 
body in constant action, is seldom an invalid. 

During the first five hundred years of the Roman empire, 
there was no professed physician in Rome. Why, I know not, 
unless it was because the Romans were, during that period, so 
strengthened by temperance and exercise, that they needed 
none. 

Whenever the Bible produces its legitimate influence on man- 
kind, and men eat and drink and sleep and work according to 
its dictates, which, the more they are examined, will be found to 
be the dictates of nature and common sense, the school of the 
prophets will doubtless greatly out-number that of the physicians. 
When the millennial glory shall have covered the earth, diseases 
will be few and simple. All those which are the result of luxu- 
ry, corruption of morals, and unnatural modes of living, and es- 
pecially the diseases of literary men, which are the legitimate 
progeny of too much use of the mind, and too little use of the 
body, will be found only on the pages of history. 

Since the introduction of Christianity, and the consequent 
changes in the art of war, the national necessities which intro- 
duced gymnastic science into the world, have passed away ; and 
unfortunately for the cause of literature and religion, the science 
itself has disappeared also. But the relation between the, body 
and the mind still subsists. The same necessity which sent Plato 
and Aristotle to the gymnasium after severe mental labour, still 
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exists with the hard students of our day. Would it not be well, 
while we glory in forming our minds upon the noble models of 
the ancients, to imitate their praiseworthy efforts to form the 
body to healthy habits? Is it not humiliating, that the laws of 
nature should have called forth a spirit of obedience from the 
pagan, which the laws of God fail to obtain from the christian 
philosopher? ‘The path of nature is plain. ‘The Bible sheds 
its bright light upon it, so that it need not be mistaken. Let us 
walk in it. ‘Then will dyspepsia cease to be the terror and re- 
proach of literature and religion. ‘Then will be seen more true 
manliness and vigour of mind; and more of that cheerful, ac- 
tive, confiding piety, which the religion of Jesus, when unob- 
structed, always produces. 

Every fact presented by the pathology of the diseases of lite- 
rary men, confirms the opinion that the neglect of physical cul- 
ture lies at their foundation. The investigation of this subject 
would be an interesting and useful study ; and lead to a know- 
ledge of important facts, which could not fail to call forth that 
practical attention to it, which its vital importance demands. Ev- 
ery man, whose situation exposes him to suffer from ignorance 
or inattention to this subject, would be amply repaid by its tho- 
rough investigation. Perhaps the peculiar character of the age 
in which we live, renders an inquiry with which the interests of 
the church are so much connected, an imperious duty. ‘The 
present occasion only permits us to notice very briefly one of 
these facts. 

It is a law of the corporeal system, that whenever any organ 
is brought into inordinate action, a determination of blood takes 
place in it, by which it becomes oppressed, and its functions im- 
paired ; and in exact proportion to its degree of vitality or rela- 
tive importance in the system, all other organs connected with it 
by intimate sympathy, will be injured. Hence the diseases of 
the lungs in musicians and public speakers ; and the disorders of 
the eyes in men whose profession brings these organs into con- 
tinual use. A knowledge of this simple principle will direct us 
to the origin of some of the various maladies, which are the re- 
sult of sedentary habits and unintermitted study. 

The brain is the immediate organ of thought; the instrument 
with which the soul, during its abode in the body, performs all 
its functions. It is also the great source from whence vitality 
flows out to all the various parts of the body, supplying them 
with that living energy which is necessary to healthy action. 
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Weaken the nervous connexion between the brain and these or- 
gans, and their functions immediately begin to languish ; destroy 
it, and they instantly cease. But a most remarkable sympathy 
exists between the brain and the stomach. It is so reciprocally 
shown in a great variety of ways, in health and disease, as to 
have become a subject of daily notoriety to the most careless 
observer. How does grief, fear, and sometimes even joy, wither 
the energies of the latter, and not unfrequently lay the founda- 
tion-of irremediable diseases! These are the effects produced 
on the stomach, by the overaction excited by the passions upon 
the brain. They are so common, and sometimes so striking, 
that any person who examines them with accuracy, will cease to 
wonder that the ancients considered the stomach to be the seat 
of the passions. 

Every man of letters must have witnessed the reciprocal 
sympathies of these two organs. Who has been uniformly so 
temperate. as not to have ascertained, that repletion of the storn- 
ach indisposes the mind for intense thought? And who that has 
ever thought intensely, has not found that it impaired the action, 
and diminished the wants of the stomach? 

Whoever looks with the eye of a physiologist upon this sub- 
ject, will not be surprised that Sir Isaac Newton, while engaged 
in the deep thinking which enlightened mankind with his splen- 
did discoveries, often forgot his dinner; nor can he fail to see 
the reason, why his simple cracker and cup of cold water ena- 
bled him to pass whole days, in deep abstraction upon the sub- 
lime subjects of his labours. The fall of an apple is said to 
have led his great mind to the detection of the principle, by 
which the material universe is retained in harmonious movement. 
Who shall declare the mighty influence, which these two simple 
articles of diet exerted upon his wonderful discoveries ? 

When the close dependance of every part of the body upon 
the brain is considered, and especially the intimate sympathies 
between it and the digestive organs, is it surprising that long 
continued and intense occupation of the mind—in other words, 
action of the brain, should occasion disease in these parts? Such 
occupation excites an increased action of its blood vessels; an 
unnatural quantity of blood is thrown upon it; it is wearied ; 
and undue pressure upon its tender substance is the inevitable 
consequence. ‘This is proved by the pain, sense of heat, and 
confusion of head, which is experienced after a season of severe 
mental labour, Can “all this happen, can it happen day after 
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day, and year after year, and the health suffer no material inju- 
ry? The records of the profession present a multitude of cases, 
in which the physician perceives ata glance, that pressure on 
the brain is the evident cause of many of ihe diseases with which 
deep thinking men have been afflicted. Sometimes, it has been 
so great as to occasion vomiting, convulsions, apoplexy, and 
death; which, though extreme cases, afford a ready explanation 
of the long train of less striking, but not less important affections, 
daily appearing under the name of dyspeptic complaints. Many 
of them are the result of the same cause, overaction of the brain, 
debilitating the stomach and other digestive organs. 

One of the inevitable consequences of this condition of the 
brain, if not remedied by proper management, is debility of the. 
organs that derive their energy from the nervous influence im- 
parted to them by its healthy action. ‘Tissott, who has written 
very instructively upon this subject, illustrates the manner in 
which this happens, by a very striking thought. “ Deep think- 
ing,” says he, ** may be considered as a ligature applied to all 
the nerves coming from the brain; which, putting a stop to their 
action, brings on the same consequences to the whole machine, 
as a ligature applied more or less tight to the branch of a nerve, 
would induce on the parts to which that branch was distributed.” 

The stomach, so intimately allied by nervous sympathy to the 
brain, will always, as would be expected, be the first to feel the 
injury. This organ, whose office is to prepare and assimilate 
the materials which build up and strengthen the body, oppres- 
sed by the burthened brain, comes to its daily task with weak- 
ened energy; in which, after ineffectual efforts, it fails, or per- 
forms it so imperfectly, that the object is not obtained. And 
now a second source of close and extensive sympathies, existing 
between the stomach and every part of the body, is thrown open. 
It is impossible, when this organ, which Lord Bacon emphatically 
calls the father of the family, is disordered, that every other 
should not participate in its woes. And such, as the melancho- 
ly experience of many a votary of science has taught, is the fact. 
All the abdominal viscera languish in inactivity and disease; the 
heart feels deeply the evil; and the whole arterial system is 
weakened, and irregular in its actions; the skin becomes pale, 
dry, sallow, and debilitated ; the muscular system flags; ‘the 
strong men bow themselves ;’ the nerves are unstrung ; and un- 
less the cause be removed, and the remedy applied, the protean 
disease continues, until the health is destroyed beyond the pow- 
er of recovery. 
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Would we could stop here! But no; while the body and 
mind are united, according to the immutable laws of nature, 
they must reciprocate each other’s infirmities. There is a more 
intimate relation between the powers of the mind and the morals, 
and the health of the body, than is commonly supposed. ‘The 
body, when injured to a certain extent by mental exercises, be- 
gins to react upon the mind; and produces the most deplorable 
consequences. ‘The memory becomes impaired, the ideas con- 
fused, and the power of thought is broken. ‘The elastic spring 
of the soul is weakened. FPusillanimity usurps the place of that 
moral courage in a man, which could meet every trial with 
firmness; the cheerfulness which shed its sunshine over his 
path, is no longer seen ; the spirits are dejected ; every difficul- 
ty appears insurmountable ; every effort depresses. Overcome 
with the common duties of the day, he lies down at night, but 
not to repose. Extreme irritability of the nervous system drives 
sleep from his pillow, and happiness from his heart. The voice 
of friendship falls powerless upon the ear ; the love of God kin- 
dles but a momentary feeling in the palsied soul. Is this the 
man who shall lead on the armies of the cross, and successful- 
ly repel the machinations of its great enemy, when, preparing for 
a last desperate effort, he has arrayed himself as an angel of 
light? With how much reason did the ancients, when they be- 
held such a picture, also conclude that the stomach was the seat 
of the soul! In giving it that location, they, at all events, discov- 
ered habits of accurate observation, which it would be the part 
of wisdom in us to imitate. ‘The man who bestows all his care 
upon the brain, and leaves the stomach to chance, may find, 
when too late, that he has neglected a friend, whose place no 
other can supply. 

But while pathology leads us to the cause of this alarming 
evil, which has so often beset learned men, and especially the 
clergy, physiology points with unerring truth to the remedy. 
Time only permits us to take a very superficial view of this sub- 
ject. “Whoever examines the body will be struck with the 
fact, that a process of alternate waste and renewal is perpetually 
taking place in it; that life itself is nothing else than an inces- 
sant ceasing and being; a continual change of restoration and 
destruction ; an everlasting contest of the chemical decompos- 
ing powers, with all the combining and creative vital powers. 
The body never remains the same; it never stands still for a 
single moment of time; one part after another, as it becomes 
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useless, is dissolved, absorbed and removed out of the body ; 
while new component parts from without, are received into the 
body, converted, animalised, and deposited to supply their place. 
Life, therefore, is a continued receiving, appropriation, and giv- 
ing back ; an incessant mixture of life and death.”* 


“The blood, the fountain whence the spirits flow, 
The generous stream, that waters every part, 
And motion, vigour, and warm life conveys, 
To every particle that lives and moves; 

This vital fluid, through unnumbered tubes, 
Poured by the heart, and to the heart again 
Refunded, scourged forever round and round, 
Enraged with heat and toil, at last forgets 

Its balmy nature; virulent and thin 

It grows ; and now, but that a thousand gates 
Are open for its flight, it would destroy 

The parts it cherished and repaired before. 
Besides, the flexible and tender tubes, 

Melt in the mildest, most nectareous tide, 
That ripening nature rolls ; as in the stream, 
Its crumbling banks; but what the vital force 
Of plastic fluids hourly batters down, 

That very force those plastic particles 
Rebuild; so mutable the state of man.”’7 


It is upon this continual alternate waste and repair, that 
health depends ; and by this the various organs of the body are 
enabled to perform their functions. Motion seems to be the 
very element of all this curious and mighty process. Vigorous 
motion indicates health and strength; feeble motion denotes de- 
bility and decay ; a cessation of motion is death. A striking in- 
dication this, from the very structure of the body, that inactivity 
is not the natural condition of man! 

This wonderful operation, constituting what is called life, is 
carried on by the arteries, veins, the absorbent and exhalent ves- 
sels. The first, or absorbent vessels may be called the buil- 
ders up of the body; they are continually bringing the materi- 
als necessary to keep it in repair. The second are as incessant- 
ly occupied in carrying away those, which, by use, are no longer 
serviceable.' 


* Hufeland on Longevity. 
+ Armstrong’s Poem on Health. 
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Besides this, the vessels perform another very important of- 
fice. They communicate to every organ, by their movements, 
that mechanical impulse, which is necessary to the healthy, vig- 
orous performance of its functions. If the very remarkable mo- 
tion which they thus impart to the brain, is considered, one will 
not wonder at the exclamation of Pliny: “ Mirum est ut animus 
agitatione motuque corporis excitetur.” 

Let us now examine very briefly the effects of exercise upon 
the circulation, the respiration, the skin, the muscular system, the 
nerves, and the digestive organs. 

1. An examination of the structure and arrangement of every 
part of the arterial and venous system, exhibits numerous contri- 
vances of its great Author, arranged upon the strictest mechani- 
cal principles, the manifest intention of which is to prevent a re- 
tardation of blood in the extreme vessels. ‘They are very re- 
markable in the veins, whose office it is to return the blood re- 
plenished with new materials to the heart, in order that these 
may undergo the great chemical change in the lungs so neces- 
sary to health. We learn from these contrivances and many 
phenomena of disease, that there is a constant tendency to this 
retardation. Indeed, so great is the tendency, that these de- 
signs, however perfect and wonderful, are not sufficient to coun- 
teract it, without some other aid. This aid is exercise. 

The heart sits in the centre of this system; and in the seden- 
tary man, is compelled to perform the whole of the arduous la- 
bour of the circulation. But not so with the child of nature, 
and the man who exercises the body according to the principles 
of nature. It was evidently never intended that the heart should 
carry on this work unassisted ; and where it does so for a long 
time, diseases, the result of weakness of the extreme vessels, will 
be the inevitable consequence. The strength of the heart and ar- 
teries alone, in a sedentary course of life, is not sufficient to keep 
up and perpetuate the circulation through the smaller blood ves- 
sels. The assistance and united force of all the muscles of the 
body, are required for that purpose. 

It is one manifest design of the muscles, to aid the perpetual 
efforts of the heart to send the vital stream of life to every part 
of the frame. So extensive, so numerous, and so infinitely diver- 
si§ed are the ramifications of the vessels among the muscles, that 
a single contraction cannot take place without diminishing the la- 
bour of the heart; which it does by increasing the action of the ex- 
treme vessels, where the circulation is most liable to flag. _When- 
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ever they are all brought into steady and vigorous action, as is the 
case in rnanual Jabour, and all proper modes of exercise, new 
power is imparted to the capillary vessels; the heart acts with 
increased vigour; the circulation is rendered more free and ea- 
sy; there is an augmentation of animal heat; in a word, the 
whole arterial and venous system acquires an actual increase of 
strength, and the body is unaffected by the numerous chronic 
diseases to which sedentary men are subject. The foundation 
of most of these complaints, is an obstructed condition of the 
smaller vessels ; because the heart, unassisted by the muscles, has 
not sufficient power to keep up a steady, uniform, vigorous action 
in them. 

2. Exercise exerts an extremely important influence upon the 
health, through the medium of the lungs. The action of the 
muscles not only facilitates the circulation, by counteracting the 
causes that constantly tend to impede its freedom; but by in- 
creasing respiration, it improves the quality of the circulating 
fluid. The man who allows himself a due proportion of exer- 
cise, consumes in the more rapid respiration it occasions, a grea- 
ter quantity of atmospheric air. And what is the consequence ? 
His blood becomes more highly oxygenated ; and is also freed 
from a greater proportion of the deleterious principle, with which 
it is charged, and which is destined to pass off so abundantly, 
by uniting with the air in this function. The vessels of such an 
individual, therefore, not only possess greater vigour of action, 
but actually contain a more vital fluid. A fluid capable of pro- 
ducing a more healthy excitement, circulates to every part of 
the system, and imparts a tone to it, which amply repays all the 
toil by which it is acquired. It is this which paints the skin of 
the child with its healthy, florid hue; and gives to the labouring 
man the strength for which you look in vain to the sedentary 
student, who sickens over his’ books, slowly respiring the cor- 
rupted air of his chamber, and too indolent or too unwise to 
avail himself of the best of nature’s tonics. 

3. Exercise produces a most salutary effect upon the system, 
by its beneficial action on the skin. This is the most extensive 
secreting surface of the body. The exhalent vessels open upon 
it with their million mouths, and are incessantly pouring out in 
sensible and insensible perspiration, the useless, corrupted, and 
worn out particles, which, by longer continuance, would be in- 
jurious to health. Health would decay, and life itself be de- 
stroyed, without the continued active condition of this organ. 
It is calculated that between three and five pounds are carried 
off in a healthy man, every twenty four hours, by insensible per- 
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spiration ; a greater quantity, than_is removed by all the other 
secretions combined. Besides this, it possesses very intimate 
sympathies with the lungs, stomach, and other abdominal viscera. 
Daily observation affords innumerable instances, which show that 
obstructions of the skin are capable of calling these sympathies 
into diseased action, and occasioning fatal disorders of these or- 
gans. Nothing maintains the just equilibrium of the circulation, 
so necessary to the preservation of health, so much as an active 
condition of the surface. ‘This is so true, that disease seldom or 
never exists, when the skin is in a healthy state. A restora- 
tion of its functions is also one of the first evidences of returning 
convalescence to the invalid. 

Nothing promotes insensible perspiration so much as regular 
exercise. Of what vital importance is the free circulation of the 
extreme vessels, opening upon this extensive surface! They are 
continually liable to become debilitated in their functions, by their 
distance from the heart. Of what immense consequence, then, 
is it, that they should be assisted by muscular action! What 
seeds of disease does the sedentary man accumulate in his sys- 
tem, when, from unholy ambition, misdirected zeal, or unpardon- 
able sloth, he neglects exercise, by far the most effectual of all 
the means which the Creator has provided for the healthy con- 
dition of the skin ! 

4, Exercise exerts a most wonderful power in imparting 
strength to the great muscular system. . Compare the labourer’s 
arm and the porter’s leg, with the student’s ill expressed and puny 
limbs. If we would see the most beautiful models of the hu- 
man form, we must go to Greece; the land where gymnastic 
exercises were brought to the fullest perfection. Let us not for- 
get, that there also were found specimens of mental beauty, 
which never have been surpassed. 

5. It is by exercise alone that we can ever hope to expel that 
cruel enemy of literature and _ religion, which the sentimentalism 
of modern days has cherished under the name of weakness of 
the nerves. Weakness of the nerves! Shame on the shortsight- 
edness of our intellectual eye! It is disorder of the stomach and 
its dependent organs, debility of the muscles, weakness of the 
brain rather ! And this weakness of the nerves, is but the voice of 
these faithful sentinels of nature, uttering their plaintive tones, 
and praying for relief. They point us to 

“The labourer of the glebe, who toils, 
In dust and rain, in cold and sultry skies ; 
Who knows no laws by A‘sculapius given, 
And studies none.” Armstrong. 
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And pointing to him, they show us the true and only effectual 
means of cure. It is exercise,x—labour. Let this remain, and 
all other antinervines may be blotted from our Materia Medica. 


“Toil and be strong ; by toil, the flaccid nerves 
Grow firm, and gain a more compacted tone.” Ibid. 

6. But above all, the beneficial effects of exercise are visible 
on the contents of the abdominal cavity. Here are situated all 
the most important organs of the body; those parts which the 
observing Plato called, the ‘ props of the soul.” Who that ever 
saw a sickly, learned man, will dispute the propriety of the 
term? In the midst of them all is the stomach ; the dignity and 
importance of whose office, Livy has immortalised in the follow- 
ing pleasant, but striking manner. “In times of old, when eve- 
ry part of the body could think for itself, and each had a separ- 
ate will of its own, they all, with common consent, resolved to 
revolt against the stomach. ‘They knew no reason, they said, 
why they should toil from morning till night in its service, while 
it, in the mean time, lay at its ease in the midst of them all, and 
indolently grew fat upon their labours. Accordingly, one and 
all, they agreed to befriend it no more. The feet vowed they 
would carry it no longer; the hands vowed they would feed it 
no longer ; and the teeth averred, they would not chew a mor- 
sel of meat, though it were placed between them. ‘Thus resolv- 
ed, they all, for some time, showed their spirit, and kept their 
word. But soon they found that instead of mortifying the stom- 
ach by these means, they only undid themselves. ‘They lan- 
guished for a while ; and perceived, when too late, that it was 
owing to the stomach that they had strength to work, or courage 
to mutiny.” But nowadays, things are somewhat changed. 
There is no longer a spirit of union among the members; the 
hands and teeth have left the conspiracy, and the legs alone 
are found among the traitors. ‘The consequences however are 
quite as sad; and death, though more lingering and painful, is 
equally sure. How many men can respond in bitterness 
of soul to the simple truth conveyed in this narration! Of all 
the parts of the body, none are so apt to be injured by in- 
activity as the stomach and other abdominal organs. No 
others have so little independent motion of their own; and no 
others depend so much as they do, upon exercise of the whole 
body, for those impulses, which can alone enable them to over- 
cone the natural sluggishness of their movements, and the va- 
rious injurious obstructions to which this predisposes them; and 
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which lie at the foundation of many of the diseases of literary 
men. The body cannot be brought into vigorous exercise with- 
out communicating, at each muscular contraction, a movement 
to all the internal organs. To be fully impressed with the ex- 
tent of this, it is only necessary to look at a person, when affect- 
ed with a slight inflammation of any of the abdominal viscera. 
Why does he move about with such extreme caution, and take 
such pains that every step should be slow, and light, and meas- 
ured? No other proof is necessary to shew, how much these 
organs feel the influence of muscular motion in other parts of the 
body. 

By these motions, their action and secretion is increased ; the 
sensibility becomes elevated ; obstructions are prevented ; and 
they are endowed with strength sufficient for the vigorous per- 
formance of their functions. ‘The best evidence, however, of 
the salutary effect of exercise on these important parts, is to be 
found in the fact, that they are uniformly healthy in the labour- 
ing and temperate classes of society ; and almost always, more 
or less debilitated among sedentary, inactive men. 

These pathological and physiological remarks are necessarily 
very imperfect; and to be considered only as a passing glance 
at a few important facts. ‘They are sufficient, however, to show 
that labour and temperance, such as are taught by nature and 
confirmed in the Bible, and perfectly adapted to the constitution 
and wants of man, are at the same time, the prevention and cure 
of these diseases. But be it ever remembered, that the Scrip- 
tures are to be obeyed fully. “ He that offendeth against this 
law in one point, is guilty of all;” and must suffer the conse- 
quences. Health and strength are the reward of that labour on- 
ly, which bringeth out the sweat upon the brow. It is not the 
measured, ministerial walk, which scarcely increases the action 
of the heart and arteries, and leaves the skin as dry and pallid 
as before it was taken; not the peripatetic walk, which, while 
the limbs move along the earth, permits the brain to continue its 
learned contemplations. This is like the palliative medicine 
which soothes some of the symptoms, but reaches not to the 
cause of disease that is undermining the constitution. Cicero 
would never have been cured of the dyspepsia by such exercise. 
He doubtless took his morning and evening walk about the seven- 
hilled city ; but his nerves were not braced by it, nor his mus- 
cles made strong. The disease still clung to him notwithstand- 
ing ; the stomach still laboured at its daily task ; and at last the 
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brain refused to play its accustomed part in the system. And 
how was he restored? Not by medicine. He travelled to 
Greece ; and entering the Gymnasium, he began with the light- 
er exercises, such as were adapted to his strength; and grad- 
ually progressed to the higher and more difficult, until at the end 
of two years, he acquired a degree of strength and agility, which 
would doubtless astonish the feeble men of our generation. 

The true secret consists in adopting such a system of exer- 
cise, as calls upon the muscles for that amount of action, which, 
for the time, will suspend the work of the mind. ‘The arrange- 
ment should be such, as will cause the labours of the body and 
mind to alternate each other. By this, the body is invigorated ; 
and the brain obtains that repose, which enables it to bring new 
strength and activity to its task. 

Such were the gymnastic exercises of the ancients. Such are 
the plays and games of youth. ‘The system of manual labour 
adopted by the Mechanical Association of this Seminary, recog- 
nises this great principle. ‘The mind will be effectually closed 
against the entrance of Greek and Hebrew, and attempt in vain 
the arrangement of a sermon or learned essay, while the hands 
are vigorously moving the saw and the plane, or actively occu- 
pied in turning the great wheel. We would earnestly recommend 
it to all, who are able to avail themselves of its advantages. 
Among others, it is regular, which is one half of the benefit of 
exercise to a student. It may be pursued in winter and on the 
most inclement days, when every thing, within and without, pre- 
sents strong temptations to the neglect of this duty.* 


* The Mechanical Association of Andover Theological Semina- 
ry, was first established in 1827. ‘The object of it, as stated in the 
constitution, is “the promotion of health and vigour both of body 
and mind, by a regular system of mechanical exercise.” The plan 
was viewed with so much favour by the Trustees of the Seminary, 
that in the following year they caused a large four story building of 
rough granite to be erected, of which the Association have the use 
free of rent. This affords room for about seventy work-benches, 
which are usually all occupied. ‘The work done is for the most 
part joiner’s and cabinet-maker’s work. The shop is furnished with 
the necessary tools to the value of about one thousand dollars; 
which was contributed by friends of the Seminary, and for three 
fourths of which the Association is indebted to the munificence of the 
Hon. Wm. Bartlet, one of the venerable founders of the Seminary. 

The Association stands under the direct supervision of the Trus- 
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But in urging this, let me not be understood to exclude other 
modes of exercise ; especially walking, which is the most natur- 
al and the most perfect exercise. It brings all the muscles of 
the body into action, especially those of the lower limbs; it aids 
materially in promoting the circulation of the blood in the minute 
vessels ; and besides this, it affords the advantage of pure air, 
which is indispensable to health. 

Every man whose profession subjects him to sedentary habits, 
should devote daily, at least an hour and a half to manual la- 
bour, and an hour to exercise in the open air. ‘This will be 
sufficient for the purposes of health; and there are few men, 
who, with a proper economy of time, will not be able to deduct 
it from the hours of study. This is a general rule, however, 
which must be varied according to the circumstances of each in- 
dividual. Every man cannot effect as much at first, especially 
if he has been unaccustomed to labour. But there are very 
few, perhaps none, who may not gradually habituate themselves 


tees of the Seminary ; no alteration can be made in the constitution 
without their assent ; and should the Association ever be dissolved, 
all the property then in its possession reverts to the Trustees. The 
Association has no funds; all the expenses of stock etc. being paid 
out of the avails of the labour. Whatever there may be of profits 
at the close of the year, is divided among the members ; but hither- 
to no dividend has been larger than between three and four dollars. 

A superintendent of the workshop is employed, a practical me- 
chanic, whose duty it is to make all purchases of stock and sales of 
the work. But his chief business is, to plan and prepare work for 
the shop; so that every student, on arriving at his place, may find 
his task before him, and be able to begin his labour at once, with- 
out loss of time. It is regarded as a very important principle in the 
management of the institution, in order to secure the highest utility 
of it, that every student, when in the shop, shall be fully and active- 
ly occupied ; and when out of the shop, shall have no further care 
nor thought about it. At present, the time spent in labour is daily 
three quarters of an hour before dinner, and the same interval be- 
fore evening prayers. There are a number of monitors; and every 
person who is absent or comes in late, is subjected to a small fine. 
The Association is open to all members of the Seminary, so far as 
there is room; and any member may leave it at pleasure. 

The effect of this institution upon the general health of those who 
have been connected with it, has hitherto realized the highest ex- 
pectations of its patrons. Epiror. 
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to do this and more with perfect ease. Exercise should always 
be proportioned to the powers of the individual, and never car- 
ried to such excess as to occasion pain and extreme fatigue ; oth- 
erwise, instead of being salutary, it may prove injurious. Many 
persons, through injudicious management, fall into serious error 
upon this subject. Unaccustomed to manual labour, they com- 
mence too violently ;; and attempting too much at once, they 
weary the muscles and render them painful. Deceived by this 
transgression against the laws of the system, they conclude that 
they are exceptions to the general rule ; that exercise, however 
important to others, is not only unnecessary, but even injurious 
to them. ‘The true principle is, to accommodate the efforts ex- 
actly to the existing power at the time; to begin moderately, 
stopping at fatigue; and to renew the trial daily and regularly, 
until the muscles acquire that degree of vigour, which enables 
them to perform the full task with facility. Lynch has given a 
rule upon this subject, which will always come within the bounds 
of health and safety: ‘The lean should exercise ad ruborem, 
and the fat, ad sudorem. 

The most favourable time for exercise is when the stomach 
is neither too full nor too empty, as in the middle of the. fore- 
noon and afternoon. Violent exercise is injurious when the pro- 
cess of digestion is commencing, by diverting to the surface the 
action of the vessels, which at that time seems to be concentrat- 
ed upon the stomach. Moderate exercise is useful towards the 
end of the process, by exciting those gentle impulses, which in- 
crease action and secretion in the organs, and thereby accelerate 
the process of digestion at the time when it is most liable to be 
sluggish. 

The above remarks make it manifest, that it is improper, im- 
mediately after exercise, when the body is heated and fatigued, 
to fill the stomach with food. An individual thus ance 
should always rest awhile, until fatigue passes off, before he eats 

otherwise, the digestive function may be essentially weakened. 
Intense use of the mind is also very injurious when the stomach 
is full. So important is the function of the stomach, that nature 
utters a voice here, which cannot be misonderstoads Her 
friendly warnings are seldom disregarded with impunity. The 
feeling of languor which comes over the system at this time, and 
_indisposes both body and mind for action, should teach us to lay 
aside our labours and books; and give to the body and the mind 
the repose which they require; or, what is the same thing 
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so far as the mind is concerned, to engage in light reading, or 
such occupations as demand from it no effort. ,The student 
shonld ever remember that man is 2 compound being. Elevate 
him as high as you will, he is, after all, only half angel, half an- 
imal. He has a brain which lifts him above the brutes ; but he 
has, at the same time, a stomach like them. The wants of both 
are imperious; and whoever, through pride, false reasoning, or 
sentimentalism, attempts to render one wholly independent of 
the other, transgresses the laws of nature; and will be fortunate, 
if disease is not the schoolmaster that makes him acquainted with 
his folly. 

It is a well known fact, that many studious, sedentary, deep 
thinking men have uniformly enjoyed good health, and lived 
to avery great age. This is true of a number of the most dis- 
tinguished philosophers of ancient and modern times. Their 
names are often quoted triumphantly by the indolent, and 
brought forward as proofs that exercise is not necessary to stu- 
dious men. A closer acquaintance, however, with the habits 
and circumstances of these individuals, will be sufficient to show, 
that the conclusionis incorrect. They are to be considered rath- 
er as exceptions to a general rule, than examples for the encour- 
agement of indolence and neglect of duty. It is, to say no 
more, as unwise to regulate our conduct by an exception in this, 
as in other cases. Most of these men owe their fame to uncom- 
mon talent, such as falls to the lot of few. Besides, who shall 
say that they were not possessed of an uncommon structure of 
body and mind, which peculiarly fitted them for great mental 
labour, and the elevated. station they occupied in the scientific 
world? The failure of other men in these same pursuits, proves 
that they did possess a superior structure either of body or 
mind. And who shall say that they would not have lived lon- 
ger, and done still more good in their day and generation, if they 
had lived more conformably to the laws of nature ? 

But be it remembered, that the very circumstances into which 
the genius of these men unavoidably brought them, gave to the 
mind, in a certain sense, that alternate ]abour and repose, upon 
which we have insisted. ‘The objects of universal admiration, 
they were compelled, more frequently than most men of letters, 
to mingle with the world, and partake of its social amuse- 
ments and occupations; by which they obtained the very rest,” 
which less favoured individuals must procure from other sour- 
ces. They were also constantly buoyed up by the cheering 
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stimulus of success; the natural consequence of which, is 
freedom and elasticity of mind. They were distinguished, 
also, for cheerfulness and contentment; the result in part, 
no doubt, of the pure pleasures of philosophy and religion ; 
but still more of a peculiar natural temperament of body and 
mind. The testimony of the venerable’ Holyoke, and many 
other aged men, teaches us, that nothing contributes so much to 
health and long life, as contentedness of disposition, and a sub- 
dued state of the passions. They constitute an almost never fail- 
ing evidence of a sound stomach and easy digestion. 

No man is authorized to neglect physical education, and quote 
Newton as an excuse for it, unless he has first well ascertained 
that the Creator has given him equal talents, and endowed him 
with the same temperament of body and mind. Above all, be- 
fore he comes to such a conclusion, let the clergyman call to 
mind the story of littke Diamond; and substituting a bundle of 
sermons for the mathematical problems, ascertain whether his 
spirit could endure the same cruel test, and remain equally un- 
ruffled. Whoever contemplates the injurious action of the pas- 
sions upon the stomach, and remembers the kind exclamation of 
the distinguished ‘Prince of Philosophers’ on this memorable 
occasion, will find, if I mistake not, a fact conducing to health 
and long life, more safe to imitate, than his neglect of exercise 
and his literary watchings. 

It appears from what has been said, that the eventful period 
in which our lot is cast, requires of every man who would be 
faithful in his day and generation, unusual mental exertion, and 
consequently, is attended with peculiar dangers. That this high 
duty cannot be fulfilled, and these dangers averted, without 
adopting such a course of life as will produce health of body and 
strength of mind. That the word of God, amply confirmed by 
the structure and uses of the body and a knowledge of its dis- 
eases, by the history of ancient and the mournful experience of 
modern times, teaches us, that this desirable state cannot be ob- 
tained, without the adoption of habits of daily, regular, systema- 
tic exercise, upon such principles as are consistent with, and con- 
formable to, the laws of the animal economy. ‘That the neg- 
lect of this is one of the principal causes of the disorders which 
commonly afflict sedentary men ; and that a strict observance of 
it, is one of the principal means, both of prevention and cure. It 
appears also, that the apparent exceptions to this rule, will be 
found, on accurate examination, to be clear, though indirect con- 
firmations of its truth. 
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In conclusion, let me solemnly urge upon you, individually, 
the duty of a faithful investigation of this, and all the branches 
connected with the subject of physical education. It is a sub- 
ject of vital importance to the church ; and cannot be neglected 
by those to whom its interests are confided, without incurring a 
responsibility for all the evils which may follow such neglect. 
The body, as well as the mind, was given to be cultivated for the 
glory of the Creator. ‘Know ye not, brethren, that your bodies 
are the temples of the living God? And shall the temples of God 
be permitted to decay through negligence or sloth, and no guilt 
be incurred? Health is a talent intrusted to our care, which 
cannot with impunity be buried inthe earth. He who squanders 
it, throws away a treasire of inestimable value, and will be an- 
swerable for the consequences. For every opportunity of doing 
good which is thus lost, for every degree of activity of which it 
deprives him, and for years of usefulness of which the church is 
thus deprived, he must be called to give a solemn account. 
How much sin does he accumulate, who, having enlisted as a 
soldier or leader in the cause of Christ, renders himself, by neg- 
lect, wholly or in part unfit for duty! Who can calculate his 
guilt, or estimate the vast amount of good, which he might oth- 
erwise have effected. At the day of judgment, I fear it will ap- 
pear, that many who thought they were doing God service, 
were robbing the church, and defeating the purposes of Heaven, 
by shortening the life, and impairing the powers, which had been 
bestowed for their advancement. 

The clergy often reprove their hearers for indifference and 
neglect, while listening to the most solemn truths. The princi- 
ples which I have attempted to set forth in this discourse, when 
considered in all their possible relations to the great feause of 
christian benevolence, are very solemn truths. May I not then 
call upon them, on this occasion, to practise as well as hear; and 
to beware lest they also fall into the condemnation of those, who 
are ‘hearers only and not doers of the Word !’ 

It is a favourite habit of the preacher, after having declared 
the words of truth and soberness, to throw off the responsibility 
from himself to the sinner. Perhaps the momentous consequen- 
ces depending upon the neglect of this subject, may authorise me 
to do the same. I have declared to you the words of truth and 
soberness. ‘I speak as unto wise men; judge ye what I say.’ 
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Arr. VII. Forrercn CorresPponpDENcE. 


. Extract from a Letter to Prof. Stuart from the Rev. Exz 
egnert American Missionary to Palestine, written while on 
an exploring tour to Persia and Armenia. 


Trsrerz, Persia, Fes. 18, 1831. 
My pear Sir, 


* * * 


I need not inform you that I have not yet undertaken the task 
you assigned me, of translating the Arabic grammar mentioned 
to you by Mr Temple, when pressure of labour and other cir- 
cumstances have hindered me so long from even replying to 
your letter. That grammar was, I suppose the Bahth El Muta- 
lib of Ibn Ferhat, former Greek Catholic Bishop of Aleppo. 
The Arabic language contains many more erudite and copious 
works on grammar, a few of which are in my possession ; but I 
recommended that for the excellence of its arrangement, the 
clearness and brevity of its explanations, and also perhaps from 
some partiality to it, for its being the first work that gave me any 
clear insight into the true genius of the Arabic language. I was 
far from wishing to disparage the work of De Sacy, which I 
think justly entitled to high estimation. But, even in the philoso- 
phy of grammar, for which you know it has been highly praised, 
it is after all litthe more than a compilation from Arabic authors, 
just sufficiently accommodated to European ideas and technical 
terms, to throw some degree of obscurity over the clearness of the 
pure Arabic originals. ‘So that after dipping into the latter, J felt 
little inclination to make any other use of the learned Parisian, 
than as a glossary for the explanation of terms not found in 
Golius. 

You are aware that the Arabians have cultivated the gram- 
mar of their language more, and more philosophically, than per- 
haps any other nation has its vernacular tongue ; and such is the 
peculiar construction of their admirable dialect, itself reaching 
back perhaps to the very origin of speech, that in doing this they 
have unconsciously developed, with great simplicity and clearness, 
the first principles of the philosophy of general grammar. All 
their technical words, which the nature of their language enabled 
them to make for every occasion, are founded upon, and in fact 


explanatory of, this philosophy. The grammars of European 
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languages unfortunately afford few terms exactly corresponding 
with these, so that literally to translate an Arabic grammar is im- 
possible, or if attempted must occasion both error and obscurity. 
The technical terms of the original must be left unchanged, or 
must be formally explained. In any attempt at the latter, per- 
haps no one would succeed better than De Sacy has done. In 
short, my opinion is, that the student, in order to drink deeply 
into the spirit of the Arabic tongue, should withdraw himself as 
far from the theories and technicalities of the grammars of Eu- 
ropean languages, as the language he is studying is different from 
them; and should plunge deeply into the native authors in their 
native tongue. You will therefore perceive, that besides think- 
ing the task you impose not easily accomplished, I should deem 
the work of the Bishop deprived of a very large part of its in- 
trinsic merit, when stripped of its original language.—One thing 
I should like very much to do with it, and that is, to print an 
edition to be used in native christian schools, as an elementary 
work. 

The most interesting questions of a Biblical nature connected 
with Armenia, are the position of the mountains on which the 
ark rested, and the location of the Ten Tribes. The name of 
Ararat occurs, so far as I recollect, (for unfortunately I have 
neither Concordance nor Hebrew Bible with me,) but twice in 
the Old Testament, Gen. 8: 4, and Jerem. 51: 27; and both times 
as the name of a country, which in the last passage is said to have 
aking. It is well known that this was the name of one of the fifteen 
provinces of Armenia. It was situated nearly in the centre of 
the kingdom ;. was very extensive, reaching from a point above 
seven or eight miles east of the modern Erzroom, to within thir- 
ty or forty miles of Nakhchewan; yielded to none in fertility, 
being watered from one extremity to the other by the Araxes 
which divided it into two nearly equal parts; and contained some 
eight or ten cities, which were successively the residences of the 
kings, princes, or governors of Armenia, from the commence- 
ment of its political existence about 2000 years B. C. accord- 
ing to Armenian tradition, until the extinction of the Pagratian 
dynasty about the middle of the 11th century, with the excep- 
tion of about 230 years at the commencement of the Arsacian 
dynasty, when Nisibis and Orfa were the capitals. It is there- 
fore not unnatural that this name should be substituted for that 
of the whole kingdom, and thus become known to foreign nations, 
and that the king of Armenia should be called the king of Ara- 
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rat. This province we have seen almost in its whole extent, first 
entering it at the western and then at its eastern extremity. 

On the last occasion we passed very near the base of that noble 
mountain, which is called by the Armenians, Masis, and by Euro- 
peans generally Ararat, and for more than twenty days had it 
constantly in sight, except when obscured by clouds. _ It consists 
of two peaks, one considerably higher than the other, and is con- 
nected with a chain of mountains running off to the N. W. and 
W. which though high are not of sufficient elevation to detract 
at all from the lonely dignity of this stupendous mass. From 
Nakhchewan, at the distance of at least 100 miles to the S. E. 
it appeared like an immense isolated cone of extreme regularity, 
rising out of the valley of the Araxes. Its height is said to be 
16,000 feet, but I do not know by whom the measurement was 
taken. The eternal snows upon its summit occasionally form 
vast avalanches, which precipitate themselves down its sides with 
a sound not unlike that of an earthquake. When we saw it, it 
was white to its very base with snow. And certainly not among 
the mountains of Ararat or of Armenia generally, nor those of 
any part of the world where I have been, have I ever seen one, 
whose majesty could plead half so powerfully its claims, to the 
honour of having once been the stepping stone between the old 
world and the new. I gave myself up to the feeling that on its 
summit were once congregated all the inhabitants of the earth, 
and that, while in the valley of the Araxes, I was paying a visit 
to the second cradle of the human race. Nor can [ allow my 
opinion to be at all shaken by the Chaldee paraphrasts, the Sy- 
rian translators and commentators, and the traditions of the 
whole family of Syrian churches, which translate the passage in 
question mountains of the Kurds. The Septuagint and Jose- 
phus, who support the Hebrew original, certainly speak the lan- 
guage of a tradition quite as ancient. Not to urge the names of 
places around Mount Masis in favour of its claims, as I think in 
the case of Nakhchewan might be done with some force, there is 
one passage of Scripture of some importance, which I do not re- 
collect to have ever seen applied to elucidate this subject. In 
Gen. 11: 2, where the movements of the descendants of Noah 
are first alluded to, it is said that they journeyed from the east 
and came into the land of Shinar. Now had the ark rested 
upon the mountains of Kurdistan, they would naturally have is- 
sued at once into Mesopotamia, and have made their way down 
to Babylon from the north; nor would they have been obliged 
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to go so far to find a plain. But in migrating from the valley 
of the Araxes, they would of course keep on the eastern side of 
the Median mountains until they almost reached the parallel of 
Babylon, before they would find a convenient place for crossing 
them. Such is now the daily route of caravans going from this 
city to Bagdad. They go south as far as Kermanshah, and then 
making almost a right angle take a western direction to Bagdad ; 
thus making their journey some ten or twelve days longer than 
it would be, were they to take the more mountainous and diffi- 
cult road by Soleymania. It has been objected to this location 
of Mount Ararat, that there are now no olive trees near enough for 
Noah’s dove to have plucked her leaf from ; and perhaps this 
opinion gave rise to the tradition in favour of the Kurdish moun- 
tains, which are so near to the warm regions of Mesopotamia. 
In fact, there are no olive trees in the valley of the Araxes, nor 
of the Cyrus, nor in any part of Armenia we have seen, nor 
yet, as we have been told, on the shores of the Caspian. ‘They 
are to be found no nearer than some of the warm valleys of the 
province of Akhaltzikhi and the basin of the ancient Colchis. 
We mentioned this objection in a circle of learned monks at 
Etchmiazin. They shrewdly replied, by asking if it would be 
very hard work for a pigeon to fly to Akhaltzikhi and back again. 
Their explanation was in fact satisfactory. The distance, in the 
direction taken by caravans, is about 130 miles, and in a straight 
line must be less; a distance which, according to some recent 
experiments made upon the flight of carrier pigeons between 
London and Antwerp, might be easily passed over twice in a day 
by thats 705, # = 
Yours very truly, 
Et Smirg. 


2. Extracts from a letter to the Editor from Proressor THo- 
Luck of the University of Halle. Translated from the Ger- 


man. 
Hate, Jury 5, 1831. 
My prar Frienp, 


The reception of the second Number of your Biblical Repos- 
itory, which has this day come to me from Leipsic, reminds me 
of the debt of friendship which I owe you; and I will tear my- 
self away from business and seize a moment in order to hold 
converse with you. 
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In regard to the public [theological] affairs in Halle, the storm 
has become quite still, and the fruits have been beyond all ex- 
pectation. Ihave in my auditorium no longer room, and must 
read my private course on exegesis of the N. T. in the large 
public lecture room ; and inasmuch as Wegscheider and Thilo 
both read exegesis at the same time, this is certainly a great 
deal. Jn like manner my private rooms no longer suffice for 
those who attend our evening religious exercises ; I have had to 
transfer these to my auditorium, and even here there is no longer 
place to sit down. I know also several instances, where those 
who were deeply sunk in rationalism, have not only become 
supernaturalists, but, so far as human eye can see, are really 
converted from darkness to light, and adorn their profession by 
their lives and conduct. And generally speaking, although I 
for myself would not wish such another explosion, yet it cannot 
be denied that the impression made has in many respects been 
highly salutary. As to myself, the increased interest manifested 
by the students has given me so much more to do, that at pres- 
ent I am so lost in University labours, as not to be able to attend 
to any thing else ; I read no periodical, and go still less than for- 
merly into society. Activity in behalf of the kingdom of the 
Lord is my only, but also my sufficient delight. 

In respect to our theological literature, a very welcome ap- 
pearance to me is Olshausen’s Commentary on the three Evan- 
gelists in a synopsis or harmony. I have also procured the 
printing of Calvin’s Commentary on the Epistles of Paul; and 
hope it will bring with it a very impertant blessing. Very many 
students purchase it. I think it would also find friends in Amer- 
ica. The price is very low; two volumes of about 400 pages 
each for Irth. 16 gg. i.e. about $1,25.—Another welcome 
work to me is Schubert’s ‘“ Geschichte der Seele,” a system of 
Psychology, a work of rich and various matter.—On the Old 
Testament, Hengstenberg’s Daniel stands foremost, a very learn- 
ed work, and more full and rich than even his Christology.— 
A commentary on Daniel by Havernik will also be an important 
appearance, when it shall leave the press. 

The first number of your work has not yet reached me. My 
special wish is, that you may make known in America more of our 
ideal tendency in theology. I cannot feel at all satisfied with 
Knapp’s System; for me it has not sufficient depth. Your 
countrymen ought to become acquainted with the works of Twes- 
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ten and Nitzsch.*—Your account of Halle, which was extract- 
ed in the New York Observer, has naturally interested us much. 
The facts stated are all historically true. I pass over what re- 
Jates to myself, in all of which you judge so kindly ; but must 
tell you the judgment of our friend von G. who is greatly trou- 
bled on account of what he calls your “ neutrality in respect to 
Gesenius,” because no hint is given as to the unhappy influence 
which he exerts upon theology. It is true, that it has been a 
source of mortification to me in several instances, that an En- 
glish or American Christian should feel satisfied with only de- 
scribing such a man as Gesenius merely in a scientific point of 
view, without any regard to his theological influence. In your 
case, you might properly have respect to the relations in which 
you so long lived with him ; but in other instances, this cireum- 
stance did not exist. In the mean while, it might still be a ques- 
tion, whether even here this circumstance ought to prevent all 
expression of an opinion, if mildly and affectionately uttered. 
* * = 


We can then hardly expect to see each other again; at least 
not on your side of the ocean ; whether on this side,—that hope 
I will not give up. 

So then, let this silent and unsatisfying messenger speed its way 
across the ocean, and remind you of your home in Halle, and of 
all the joys and tears that cleave to this recollection ! 

With faithful remembrance, yours, 
A. THouck. 


3. From the same to the same. 


Leipsic, Serr. 20, 1831. 
My pear Frienp, 


Here from Leipsic, whither I have come for a few days for 
the sake of recreation, I direct my view towards America ; in 


*'Twesten, Vorlesungen tber die Dogmatik.——Nitzsch, System 
der christlichen Lehre. 


+ I have here preferred to give in full this christian reproof of a 
friend ; and hope it was received in the spirit in which it was writ- 
ten. Meanwhile it will be seen from the subsequent letter, that the 
remarks were founded on the perusal of a mere extract; and that 
the impression which caused them, was removed on reading the 
whole of the articles alluded to. Eprror. 
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order that in the midst of all the troubles by which we here on 
this side of the ocean are encompassed, |] may find relief and 
refreshment in turning away from them all and looking upon 
your peaceful continent.—There is a solemn divine judgment 
broken out upon us. In Halle we daily await the Cholera. In 
Berlin, in twelve days, sixty two have died, and only two recov- 
ered. All the students have dispersed. Still the nations do not 
look to him who smites them. ‘The spiritof insubordination still 
climmers, and we have yet stronger explosions of it to expect.— 
The time may come indeed, when I could make use of your 
friendly invitation to your shores; but now, every man tust 
keep his station in the combat, until he can be no longer useful. 

That [ am here reminded of ‘you so strongly, bas its reason 
in the circumstance, that I have here received the third number 
of your journal, and read it immediately through en masse. I 
own to you that I regard the plan of these three numbers as ex- 
cellent. Your articles on Germany are so very candid, and the 
christian warmth which they exhibit is such, that they have been 
highly gratifying both to Hahn and myself. In a scientific re- 
spect alee I find that the articles which have sprung up on 
American ground, are of great value (vorztiglich), and the selec- 
tions from the German, very appropriate ; only I could wish, as 
I mentioned in my ortnen letter, that the more modern Gentian 
Dogmatik and christian philosophy might also find a place in 
your work. Should you succeed in making the contents of 
your Repository hereafter as rich and valuable as hitherto, it will 
become a classical book for the study of theology in America, 
and will be the commencement of a new era.—It must have 
cost you much labour already, along with your other exercises, 
to carry on this Journal and furnish the many translations. 

In the article on Germany in the third number, the description 
given of our “ love of novelty,” struck me as not being entirely 
well grounded. JI think in order to comprehend this fully, one 
must have regard to the very great revolution which has been 
taking place in theology since 1750; and then again since 1817 
the reaction,—while that rationalistic critical tendency and effort 
which had been begun, has been still going on. ‘Thatthis inqui- 
ry after the xaevoregov te, does not lie altogether in the German 
national character alone, is shown by the history of theology in 
the seventeenth and first half of the eighteenth centuries. Then 
the German theologians held as much to standard works as the 
English ; and for the very reason, that there really was no pro- 
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gress made. But what a revolution has taken place, e. g. in the 
critical department of theology and in philosophy, since 1750 ; 
while in England every one continued to pray on the rosary of 
Locke !—With all this too, we have retained more standard 
works than you mention; as Grotius, Beza, Le Clerc, for the 
modern school ; Calvin in exegesis; in ecclesiastical history sev- 
eral works of Mosheim ; in dogmatics Gerhard’s Loct Theologic: 
—a work which men like Twesten, Heubner, and others regard 
as immortal; in ascetics, Arndt, John Gerhard’s Meditations, 
Thomas a Kempis, etc. _ It is true, you must not look here mere- 
ly for what people like Henke, Wegscheider, and Rohr estimate 
highly ; since for them all wisdom has come into the world since 
1780. The modern christian school also prize highly the works 
of the scholastic divines, as of Thomas Aquinas; and among the 
church fathers, Augustine. 

As to my article on Wahl and Bretschneider, it is in itself too 
unimportant for America ; and so much the more, because their 
errors and extravagances are remote from the taste and char- 
acter of your countrymen. In Germany, however, the ar- 
ticle was so far of importance, as the good people are really so 
blind and over-wise. But what will-you say, if [ recommend to 
you again xoevoregoy te, viz. the smaller Clavis of Wahl? This 
is very well done ; although viewed in the light of a truly chris- 
tian theology, it leaves much to be desired. The Spirit of God 
moves not upon the waters.—For America, I think there would 
be something of interest and value in an article in the July num- 
ber of the Literarischer Anzeiger, on ‘the merits of Calvin as 
an interpreter of Scripture.’—I intend also to give in this journ- 
al a notice of your work ; in which it will receive the merited 
praise of extensive learning and great judiciousness. I think al- 
so to characterize Prof. Stuart’s article on the 16th Psalm. 

Shall I tell you what you should do for the Hebrew? (1.) Make 
known to your countrymen Hengstenberg’s Christologie and Dan- 
iel; also Kleinert’s Isaiah. (2.) Give a character of Ewald’s 
Hebrew Grammar; and point out wherein he differs from Ge- 
senius, and in what respects he is preferable—Among the re- 
cent publications I would call your attention to Hartmann’s Pen- 
tateuch, Hitzig Kritik des A. Test. Maurer’s Josua, Riickert’s 
Romerbrief, Kuinoel in Ep. ad Heb. Stein’s Lucas, Baumgarten- 
Crusius’ Dogmengeschichte, Schwarz’s Pedagogik, Lindner’s 
Abendmahllehre. Have you seen Stier’s Beitrage zu glaubigem 
Schriftverstandniss ? 
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For the coming winter, it is very doubtful whether we shall 
be able to deliver lectures. In Berlin, Halle, and Leipsic, al- 
most the whole of the students have left, who alone would make 
it possible to read. They are mostly gone to Bonn, which will 
be very full. Itis not impossible also, that Neander and Hengst- 
enberg will spend the winter at Bonn. I remain at Halle; 
although it is, on rational grounds, not otherwise than probable, 
that I shall not escape the ravages of the Cholera. Should it be 
the Lord’s will to keep me longer here, the coming winter will 
be devoted to literary labour. _ At the present moment, the third 
edition of my Commentary on John has just left the press; it has 
been almost wholly rewritten. If I can find time for private la- 
bour,—which has been impossible all the past summer, on ac- 
count of the abundant and delightfui labour among the pious and 
inquiring students,—lI intend to publish next a commentary on 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

Would that a countryman of yours might soon again ap- 
pear in Halle; what a gratification would that be to me! While 
perusing your articles upon my country, I thought so often on 
our conversations. You have in them depicted the dark, as well 
as the bright side, fully to my satisfaction and delight. Some 
passages, and especially the complaint, that in our theological ex- 
aminations no regard whatever is had to the religious views and 
feelings of the candidate, I shall translate and cause to be print- 
ed in capital letters. 

& # 
With kind remembrance, yours, 
A. TuHotuck. 


Nore. It would be mere affectation in the Editor, not to ac- 
knowledge here the gratification he felt on the reception of the 
preceding letter ; not only as it respects the estimation in which 
the Biblical Repository is held abroad ; but more particularly in 
reference to his own articles on Germany. ‘There has of late 
years been so much published in our country respecting Ger 
many, that was either only half true; or if true, yet so dive 
torted by false colouring as to make an erroneous impression ; 
that it was only with hesitancy and self distrust that the Editor 
undertook to give, to some extent, the results of his own ob- 
servation. In a country like Germany, with the best inten- 
tions and the nicest observation, it is next to impossible always 
to form an entirely correct judgment ; even if one abstains from 
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the usual, fault of travellers, of drawing general and sweeping 
conclusions in regard to national manners and character, from a 
few isolated facts. It is therefore so much the more gratifying, 
to find that the delineations given meet the full approbation of 
intelligent and distinguished men like Hahn and Tholuck ; than 
whom there are none better qualified to judge. 

Epiror. 


Arr. VIII. Lirerary Norices. 


1. 


Rosenmueuert Scholia in Vet. Testamentum, in Compendium 
redacta. Vol. I. Pentateuchus. Vol. I. Psalmi. 


By Prof. Stuart. 


In a brief preface to the first volume, the author states that 
he had frequently been solicited to publish an abridged edition 
of his copious original work ; which now amounts to twenty 
volumes, and several others are yet to be added, in order to 
complete his design. The price of this is so high, even in Ger- 
many, that many who wish for the work are unable to purchase 
it. It is principally with a view to accommodate persons of this 
class, that the author has undertaken to publish a Compendium 
of his original work. This labour he performs in the main by 
proxy. The gentleman who actually executes the task, is 
named J. C. S. Lechner, and is evening preacher at St. 
_ Paul’s church in Leipsic. Probably he is one of Rosenmiul- 
ler’s pupils and particular friends. The Professor speaks of 
him as ‘‘vir clarissimus, in sacrarum literarum studio dextre 
versato.” His commission is, to select from the larger Com- 
mentary, whatever pertains to the explanation of the meaning 
and forms of words in which there is any difficulty ; also what- 
ever is requisite in order to give a correct understanding of 
facts and events, ancient rites, the names of persons and places, 
and other things of a similar nature. In passages of special 
difficulty, some account of the views of other critics is given. 
Various readings that are important, are also noticed. 

The commission being executed, the whole is reviewed by 
Rosenmiller himself; corrections are made of his former opin- 
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ions, where he deems them necessary ; now and then new mat- 
ter is added ; and a reference is made to important works on 
various subjects pertaining to sacred criticism, which have 
been published since the last edition of the larger Commentary. 

Such is the plan of the Compendium ; a work which will, in 
many respects, be welcome to all the friends of Sacred Litera- 
ture. Mr Lechner appears to have executed his task with 
great diligence and care. He remains true to his original 
throughout; so far as I have been able to make the comparison. 
The slight differences that now and then occur, between the 
abridgement and the original, I presume are to be attributed to 
the author himself, and not to the writer of the Compend. 

One cannot help being filled with astonishment at the number 
and magnitude of Prof. Rosenmiiller’s works. How he can 
find time to revise, correct, and add to, the present abridge- 
ment of his great work, is a problem that can be solved only 
by those, who, like him, have “ iron diligence” and an appetite 
for study that never can be satiated. 

The Compendium seems to be going on with commendable 
progress ; yet not as rapidly as the public must desire. The 
first volume is dated 1828; the second, 1831 ; so that proba- 
bly about two years and a half intervened between them. If 
Mr Lechner truly possesses the character which Prof. Rosen- 
muller has given him, one year would surely be time sufficient to 
complete enough of the abridgement to make one volume. 

The proportion which the Compendium bears to the original 
work, will give a fair view of the nature of the undertaking. 
The three volumes on the Pentateuch, making 1936 pages, 
have been compressed into one volume of 818 pages. The 
three volumes on the Psalms, making 1964 pages, have been 
compressed into one of 711 pages. 

On almost every account, the public in general will bea 
great gainer by this process. Most readers, | mean most criti- 
cal readers, who have the ability to profit by such a commen- 
tary as that of Rosenmiiller, have but little occasion for much 
that is said in the larger work. Indeed, for all beginners in 
the study of sacred criticism, the larger work is exceedingly ill- 
adapted. The student loses his way, in a short time, amidst 
the almost boundless sylva critica which it exhibits. Two 
thirds of the work, or nearly this proportion, is a history of com- 
mentary, i. €. a narrative of what others have said and written, 
rather than a commentary in itself. In a multitude of cases, it 
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is next to impossible for the learner, (and difficult enough for 
the experienced critic,) to find the author’s own opinion ; much 
less is he able to find the distinct grounds and reasons for it. 
It is inserted, now and then, amid an immense mass of rubbish, 
by a bene, or a recte, or a haud male, or some such little words, 
which the tired reader scarcely observes; and when he does, it 
excites but little interest. He has been obliged to go over and 
around, and through the top of an immense tree, in order to 
find_a single specimen of fruit ; and by the time it is found, the 
vexation of looking so long for it, mars the pleasure of eating it. 
Nothing can be more illy adapted, therefore, to beginners in 
critical study, than the great work of Rosenmiller. ‘The tyro 
becomes disheartened. He cannot find what he wants, without 
Jong and painful search ; and when he does find it, oftentimes 
it is not such in manner or matter as he needs. 

All this has been most abundantly confirmed by the experi- 
ence of fifteen years past, in respect to many young beginners, 
in the study of sacred criticism. They are prepared, therefore, 
to welcome the appearance of the Compendium. ‘This leads 
them at once to the author’s opinion, and places before them 
the grounds of it. Differing opinions are merely secondary, 
and are a matter of subsequent consideration. ‘This commen- 
tary has become then, at last, what it should be in these res- 
pects ; and it is matter of congratulation, that Prof. Rosenmul- 
ler has given the present form to his abridged volumes. 

For most purposes, the present Compendium is abundantly 
sufficient. Readers in general, [ mean critical readers, will 
need nothing more, as it respects most of tbe difficulties of the 
Hebrew text. In regard to such texts as are really doubtful, 
and of a very difficult nature, it is always to be taken for grant- 
ed, that no scholar who knows his business in any measure as 
he should do, will content himself with any one single com- 
mentary. 

It is well judged on the part of Prof. Rosenmiiller, to pub- 
ish his abridgernent on the Pentateuch and Psalms first, inas- 
much as these books are generally the objects of initiatory 
study. The student cannot ask for a cheaper work, than the 
two volumes under consideration are, on such important portions 
of the Scriptures. 

Our public are, by this time, acquainted in some good de- 
gree with the sentiments of Prof. Rosenmiiller. A rumour, 
however, has gone abroad somewhat extensively, that he differs 
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from the sentiments disclosed in his earliest works, and that he 
is approaching much nearer to the sentiments usually entertain- 
ed by those who believe in the divine origin and authority of 
the Scriptures. When he first began to publish, he was a ne- 
ologist of the lowest class. According to him, the Pentateuch 
was written late down in the times of the Jewish common- 
wealth, or during the captivity 5 one half of Isaiah was spurious 5 
and so of many other parts of the Old Testament ; Christ was 
to be found no where ; and Jewish conceit and ignorance only 
found him in their Scriptures. These and other opinions of 
the like tenor, were often more or less openly avowed and ad- 
vocated. 

In respect to some of these things, there has been a great 
change in his sentiments. He strongly contends now for the 
Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch. He finds prophecies relating 
to the Messiah, alinost as often as one could desire. What he 
thinks of the Pseudo-Isaiah, he has not recently told us. His 
critical maxims and opinions have, in very many respects, great- 
ly changed from what they once were; and he seems to be 
making yearly progress toward the views of the more serious 
and judicious critics. In all this, there is reason for rejoicing. 
His works from their high critical value and importance, have, 
and must long continue to have, great circulation. It is a mat- 
ter of importance, then, that they should be the advocates of 
sober and solid principles of criticism. 

In Christology, his views appear to be unsettled and vague. 
For example ; on Ps. 16 he says (in the Argumentum) that he 
cannot construe this Psalm of the Messiah, because it repre- 
sents him in the attitude of suffering, while the Jews believed 
that he would be merely a hero, a victorious and powerful 
king. He avers also, that such a view of the Messiah, ‘“ ab 
orationis poeticae, Ebraeorum imprimis, indole et natura abhor- 
ret.” Why suffering is any more abhorrent from the nature of 
Hebrew poetry, than triumph, we have yet to learn; as Prof. 
Rosenmiller has not told us. It would indeed be somewhat 
of a difficult task to tell us; inasmuch as almost one half of the 
book of Psalms is made up of poetry of this nature. Or if 
the Professor means only, that such representations respecting 
the Messiah are “ abhorrent from the nature of Hebrew poetry,” 
then this is simply a petitio principw in regard to the sixteenth 
Psalm. 

The author confesses, at the same time, that Peter (Acts 2: 
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25 seq.) and Paul (Acts 13: 34 seq.) apply the 16th Psalm to 
the Messiah ; and this because they really believed in such an 
application, not because they accommodated their interpretation 
to Jewish views. Yet this is with him no reason for applying it 
to Christ. 

But Psalms 2, 45, and 110, the author applies to the Mes- 
siah; and he vindicates this application in a brief but satisfac- 
tory manner. The unpractised reader would not once imagine, 
when reading what Prof. Rosenmiiller has said in reference to 
such an application, that after all he does not believe either in 
prophecy, or in the character which the Scriptures (according 
to his own exegesis) present of the Messiah. That such is the 
case, we have unhappily but too certain evidence. In vindi- 
cating the sense of o'y>x, in Ps. 45: 7, and after translating 
the verse thus: “Thy throne, O God! is eternal,” he says : 
“Nor is there any reason why we should doubt that the an- 
cient Hebrews believed, that the King, whom they expected 
to re-introduce the golden age, would be something more than 
human; for we find opinions like this, among the most an- 
cient nations of Asia; and [mark well reader] hopes of this 
kind, respecting some future deliverer of the human race, would 
much better accord with the opinions of early ages, respecting 
the gods being conversant with men, than with the sober method 
of thinking respecting such matters, which prevails in later 
ages.” p. 299. 

So then, later ages have grown too wise to believe in a Deliv- 
erer that is super-human, and sober reason rejects this. The 
fabulous ages only could devise such a fiction, and believe in it. 
Alas! how true it is, that “the world by wisdom know not 
God,” nor “him whom God hath sent.” 

In regard to prediction, the student will be induced to be- 
lieve, at least by most of what the author says he will be in- 
duced to believe, that his views are like those of supernatural- 
ists in general. But now and then the wary reader will see 
plainly, that Prof. Rosenmiiller is a rationalist, a thorough- 
going one too, as to any belief in inspiration. Prophecy is, with 
him, shrewd conjecture of shrewd men—and nothing more. 

One can scarcely refrain from weeping, while be thinks on 
this. That a man of such extensive philological learning as 
Rosenmiiller; that one who is, in general, so candid, so impar- 
tial, so unprejudiced ; that one who has spent almost half a 
century in studying and explaining the divine word; should, 
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after all, place it on the same basis with the effusions of the 
Pythian priestess, and with the Sibylline oracles, is too grievous 
to think of. In the name of ail that is sacred, what can be the 
object of a man’s life, in writing commentaries on such a book ? 
Is it merely to make money? ‘The thought is too derogatory 
to be indulged, and too opprobrious to be asserted, respecting 
such aman. Is it then the mere love of study, which carries 
such a man through the most intense and immeasurable toil ? 
I dare not answer the question. I can only say, that most of 
what Prof. Rosenmiiller has lately written, contains a great deal 
of solid criticism, and is worthy of strong commendation. It is 
quite clear, that the student will find in most of his works very 
important treasures, if he knows how to make a right use of 
them. Finally, I cannot help adding the expression of my 
most earnest desire and prayer to God, that one who has done 
so much to illustrate the Bible, and to make its light conspicu- 
ous, may not shut his own eyes on the glory which he has so 
earnestly laboured to diffuse over the path of others. 


Il. Recent Publications. 
I. Literature of the Old Testament. 


1. Hartmann, Prof. A. T. H. Historisch-kritische For- 
schungen tuber die Bildung, das Zeitalter, und den Plan der 
fiinf Bucher Mose’s, nebst einer beurtheil. Einleitung u. einer 
genauen Charakteristic der hebraichen Sagen-u. Mythen. 8vo. 
Rostock. Price 4 rth. 

— ——— Die enge Verbindung des Alten Testaments 
mit dem Neuen, aus rein biblischem Standpuncte entwickelt. 
8vo. Hamb. Perthes. Price 44 rth. 

2. Henesrensere, Prof. Dr E. Beitrage zur Einleitung 
ins Alte Testament.—Also under the title: Die Authentie des 
Daniel und die Tntegritat des Sacharjah erwiesen. Berlin. 8vo. 
Price 12 rth. (See p. 205 above.) 

3. Crepner, Prof. K. A. Joel der Prophet tbersetzt u. 
erklart. Halle. 8vo. Price 14 rth. 

4. Maurer, Dr F. J. N. D. Commentar uber das Alte 
Testament. 2ter Band. Iste Lief.—Also under the title: Com- 
mentar uber das Buch Josua. 8vo. Stuttgard. Price 1 rth. 

5. Katsert, Prof. Dr Theoph. Phil. Chr. Commentarius 
quo linguae Aramaeae usus ad judicanda et interpretanda plura 
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N. T. loca, et maxime quae parallela sunt, novis exemplis de- 
fenditur. 8vo. Norimb. # rth. ~ 


II. Literature of the New Testament. 


1. Want, Dr Chr. Abr. Clavis N. T. philologica, usibus 
scholarum et juvenum theologiae studiosorum accommodata. 
Editio minor. 4to. Lips. Price 32 rth.—This is the smaller 
work of Wahl, mentioned with commendation by Prof. Tholuck 
on p. 208 above. 

2. Guerixe, Prof. H. E. Ferd. Fortgesetzte Beitrage 
zur historisch-kritischen Einleitung ins N. T.—Also under the 
title : Die Hypothese von dem Presbyter Johannes als Verfasser 
der Offenbarung gepriift. Nebst Excursen tber die Abfassungs- 
zeit u. Aechtheit der Apocalypse. Ein Beitrag zur Vertheidi- 
gung der Authentie der Offenbarung des Apostels Johannes. 
8vo. Halle. 4 rth. 

3. Ousnausen, Prof. Herm. Biblischer Commentar uber 
simmtliche Schriften des N.'T. zunachst fur Prediger u. Studi- 
rende. ster Band, die drei ersten Evangelien bis zur Lei- 
densgeschichte enthaltend. Svo. pp. 960. Price 44 rth. 

4, Carvinr, Joh. In omnes Pauli Apost. Epistolas atque 
etiam in Epistolam ad Hebraeos Commentarii, ad ed. R. Steph. 
accuratiss. exscripti. Il Vol. 8vo. Halle. Price 1% rth_—This 
work is published under the superintendence of Prof. Tholuck. 
See p. 205 above. 

5. Benecxe W. Der Brief Pauli an die Romer erlautert. 
8vo. Heidelb. 12 rth. 

6. Fuiarr, Prof. J. C. Vorlesungen tiber die Briefe Pauli 
an den Timotheus u. Titus nebst einer allgemeinen Einleitung 
uber die Briefe Pauli. Nach seinem Tode herausgegeben von 
M. C. F. Kling. 8vo. Tub. Price 2} rth. 

7. Kurnoet, Prof. Dr Chr. Theopbl. Commentarius in 
Epistolam ad Hebraeos. 8vo. pp. 580. Price 24 rth. 


III. Greek Lexicography. 


1. Passow, Prof. Franz, Handworterbuch der Griechischen 
Sprache. 2 Bande. 4te durchgangig verbess. und vermehrte 
Ausgabe. Leipz. 1831. 74 rth. 

2. Thesaurus Graecae Linguae, ab H. Sreprano construc- 
tus. Post ed. Angl. novis add. auctum, ordineque alphabet. di- 
gestum tertio ediderunt C. B. Hasse, G. R. L. pr Sinner, et 
T. Fix. Vol. I. Fasc. 1. pp. 168. Fol. Parisiis apud Didot, 
1831. Price 12 fres. 
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[DESIGNED AS A FURTHER INVESTIGATION OF SOME TOPICS DISCUSSED 1N THE ~ 
DISSERTATION OF PROF. HENGSTENBERG, CONTAINED IN THE PRECEDING 
NUMBER OF THIS WORK. |] 


Were I to select a motto for the following remarks, from the 
quotations which Prof. Hengstenberg has so happily made from 
several of the ancient fathers, I could choose none more accor- 
dant with my own views, or more appropriate to my design, 
than the words of Jerome: eque vero . . . prophetae in ecsta- 
st loquute sunt, ut nescirent quid loquerenter, et cumaltos erudt- 
rent, ipst ignorarent quid dicerent.* Afterall that Prof. Hengst- 
enberg has said in so able and ingenious a manner, and all 
which I have found in other excellent writers relative to this 
subject, I feel compelled still to say, with Chrysostom: ‘“ The 
prophet is not in such a state, [i. e. like that of the heathen war 
re¢,] but utters his communications with sober intelligence, and 
in a sound state of mind, understanding what he says.” + 

T acknowledge that my views of the nature and design of pro- 
phecy and of inspiration, lead me unavoidably to the same con- 
clusion with that of the fathers just named. What is prophecy? 
That part of it with which we are now concerned is prediction. 
And what is prediction? It is the foretelling of certain things 
which are to happen; it is a revelation made through men, to 
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men, respecting future things; a declaration that certain events 
will take place. Now what is a declaration or revelation? If 
this be unintelligible, both to him who utters it, and to,those who 
are addressed by him; if neither he, nor they, nor any one who 
comes after them, is able to explain the meaning of this revela- 
tion—and this because it is in itself obscure and unintelligible— 
in what tolerable sense can this be called a revelation ? 

T admit that a multitude of causes might hinder wicked and 
carnal and ignorant men, from understanding what the prophets 
uttered. Prejudice, want of being conversant with spiritual 
things, passion, and many other causes might interpose, and ef- 
fectually prevent the carnal Jews from rightly comprehending 
the oracles of their prophets. But to say that neither the pro- 
phets themselves, nor the intelligent and pious men of their times 
and of succeeding generations, were able to understand what 
God had given them for the very purpose of making a revela- 
tion to them—what is this but to say, that the purposes of the 
divine Spirit had been frustrated, for want of perspicuity in the 
language which he employed ? 

And can we soberly maintain this? Either God did design 
to reveal something to his people, when he inspired the prophets, 
or he did not. Ifhe did; then his design is frustrated, just so 
far as the prophecy is in itself unintelligible ; and how can we 
admit that the designs of the Holy Spirit should be frustrated ? 
If he did not ; then what is prophecy but illusion ; a seeming to 
make a revelation, while in fact none is made, or even intended 
to be made? 

But you will say : ‘God did not intend that prophecy should 
be understood by the prophets, or by their cotemporaries. He 
intended merely that it should be understood, when it comes to 
be fulfilled.” So Prof. Hengstenberg avers ;* and so others 
have often said. But this gives me no satisfaction. First, I 
ask, for what purpose was the prophecy given hundreds of years 
before its accormplishment, if no one understood it or could un- 
derstand it? Was it to quicken, to console, to rebuke, to in- 
struct the people of God then living? Certainly none of these ; 
for how should that, which no one did or could understand, ac- 
complish any of these ends, or any other useful purpose? For 
what end then was it given? You will answer, perhaps: ‘It 
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was given, in order that when it should be fulfilled, all men 
might know that God is omniscient, and does foretel things be- 
fore they come to pass.’ But does this attribute of the God- 
head, (one which the very heathen themselves fully acknowl- 
edge,) need so much confirmation, as to have a large portion of 
the Bible devoted to this sole end? Has God, when he inspires 
his prophets, no present and immediate purposes to subserve? 
For myself, I must believe that he has; and that he always has; 
and if so, then an unintelligible prophecy can have nothing to do 
with the real accomplishment of such purposes. 

But [have not done. I must repeat for substance here, what I 
have said on pp. 148 seq. of the first volume of this work, viz. that 
there is a real voregoy ngdtegor lying at the basis of all such ar- 
gumentation. ‘The prophecy is intelligible only after it is ful- 
filled.” But how, I ask, does it become intelligible then? You 
will say : ‘ Because the events which constitute the fulfilment of 
it, serve to explain it.’ Serve to explain what? How do you 
know, or how can you know, that any particular events have re- 
lation to a certain prophecy ? Surely there is but one possible 
way to know this, (that by special divine inspiration excepted,) 
and this is, that you compare some particular event or events 
with a certain prediction, and from the agreement of the former 
with the latter, you judge that the former are a fulfilment of the 
latter. But in order to make such a comparison, you have first 
of all to give a meaning to the words of the prophecy ; and then 
you compare the events with this meaning ; and next, if you find 
a harmony between them, you name the events a fulfilment of the 
prediction. But what have you been doing all this while? Why, 
you have given a meaning, first of all, to the prediction ; and 
this by some laws or other of exegesis; in other words, you 
have, after all, made out a meaning of that which (according to 
your own statement) was unintelligible; and all this, before the 
events said to be a fulfilment are compared with it. While the 
prophecy remained without a meaning, you certainly had no 
means of comparison; for a fulfilment of what ts unintelligible, 
you will not contend for. If such a thing exists, by the very na- 
ture of the case it is out of your cognizance. 

In order then to make out the fulfilment in question, you have 
certainly done one of two things: you have either applied the 
common laws of exegesis to the prophecy, and given it a mean- 
ing which you might compare with certain events, and thus have 
contradicted the assertion that the prophecy was unintelligible ; 
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or else you have gathered a meaning from certain events, and 
put this upon the words of the prophecy, and then declared that 
there is a harmony between them. But suppose now, that an- 
other man takes another set of events, and makes a meaning for 
the prophecy (that is in itself unintelligible) different from your 
own, how are you going to shew that he is in the wrong, and 
you in the right? If you say that the events which he brings 
forward are not applicable to the prophecy, then, in order to 
support such a position, you must of course maintain, that the 
words of this prophecy forbid you to make the application that 
he has made. And what is this, but saying that the words have 
a meaning in themselves, and one which you do understand, and 
one which cannot properly be applied in this or that manner? 
And if all this be true, then again you assume the position, that 
the prophecy is not in itself unintelligible. 

Go which way you please, then, you either admit the very 
thing which you deny, or else you argue ina circle. For what 
else but arguing in a circle is it, to say that certain events first 
give a meaning to a prophecy, and then to affirm that they are a 
fulfilment of that meaning, i.e. they are a fulfilment of them- 
selves ? 

This whole matter seems so palpable to me, that I confess 
myself ready to wonder how men of intelligent and acute minds, 
like Prof. Hengstenberg, can overlook it. That those who live 
in the times when a prophecy is fulfilled, should have a more 
complete and satisfactory view of the things or objects treated of 
by such prophecy, than those who lived before its accomplish- 
ment, is, indeed, plain enough ; just as plain, as thata man who 
has been at Constantinople will understand the topography of it 
better than a writer understood it, who has undertaken to de- 
scribe that city and yet has never visited it. But how this will 
make the words of the writer in question to mean any more than 
the ideas which he himself attached to them, I do not see. I take 
the meaning of any language to be, the idea which the speaker or 
writer himself attached to rt. Just this, and neither more nor 
less, all right interpretation will give as his meaning. 

But I shall doubtless be told here: ‘It was not the prophets 
who spoke themselves. It was God who spokein them.’ Prof. 
Hengstenberg goes so far here as to say, (as many others have 
done,) that a cessation of human agency and of intelligent con- 
sciousness are necessarily connected with prophetic éxoraorg.* 
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It isno longer man, then, but God simply and solely who 
speaks, so far as the agent in speaking is concerned. In accor- 
dance with this, Prof. Hengstenberg labours to shew, that the 
prophets were in such a state of body and mind, that con- 
sciousness and reason and free agency of their own, were out 
of question, while they were under the influence of inspiration. 

All this I must doubt. 1 feel bound, however, to give reasons 
for such a doubt ; and now proceed to do it. 

I grant that which Prof. Hengstenberg has laboured at 
some length to establish, viz. that in many cases, the physical 
system of the seers or prophets was greatly affected, while un- 
der the special influences of the Spirit of God. Why should 
not this be so? How could it be otherwise than that the amaz- 
ing disclosures sometimes made to them, should affect the whole 
corporeal system? Often does this happen, when one and an- 
other scene opens upon us, in a natural way, and which has re- 
spect merely to things of the present world. But when the fu- 
ture glories of the Messiah’s kingdom were disclosed to the men- 
tal eye of a prophet or seer ; when the desolation of kingdoms, 
the slaughter of many thousands, the subjugation and massacre 
of God’s chosen people, famine, pestilence, and other tremen- 
dous evils were disclosed to his view; what could be more na- 
tural, than that agitation, yea swooning, should follow in some 
cases? 

But without attempting to canvass all which Prof. Hengst- 
enberg has said on this subject, or making any objections to it, 
I may ask again, What proof has been, or can be brought, that 
prophetic ecstasy occasions a cessation of all voluntary agency 
on the part of the prophet, and of all. intelligent consciousness ? 
What proof is there, that (according to Philo, whose declarations 
Prof. Hengstenberg approves) “ when the Divine Spirit comes 
into a man, his own soul goes out of him ?”’* 

The necessity of supposing this, can never be made out. 
When Paul says of Christians, that they are the ‘ temple of God,’ 
and that ‘ the Holy Spirit dwells in them,’ is it necessary to sup- 
pose, that while he dwells there, the soul must be in exile? 
Just the contrary. For what, I ask, is so proper a temple of the 
Holy Ghost, as the soul itself which was formed in the image of 
its Maker? Is the body then, made of the dust, to be deemed 
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a fitter residence for the Spirit of God who wrought in the pro- 
phets, than the soul? Believe this who can; L am unable to 
give credence to it. 

Why then expel from a prophet. his rational and immortal 
part, the very image of the God whom he adores, the moment 
that God comes to dwell in him? What is to be gained by all 
this? Is man, without his soul, his reason, his consciousness, 
his understanding, a fitter, a more probable subject of divine in- 
fluence, than man possessed of all these and in the full exercise 
of them? This can be proved, when it shall be shewn that the 
body is a nobler work of God than the soul, and that a piece of 
clay is a fitter instrument of the Divine Spirit, than a substance 
which bears the celestial image of its glorious Maker. 

J priori, then, one might say, the doctrine of Prof. Hengst- 
enberg is altogether improbable. Let us see how it will ap- 
pear, when examined in the light of Scripture and of fact. 

It seems to me, that in arguing his case, Prof. Hengstenberg 
has introduced a petitio principii. He has laboured to shew 
that the inspired prophet was in a state of éxoraovg; having 
shewn this, he takes it for granted that the prophet lost his own 
consciousness, understanding, and free agency. But admitting 
his proof of the first here, how will the conclusion follow? Je- 
rome, we have seen, while he seems to admit the ecstasy of the 
prophets, denies that they spoke unintelligibly to themselves or 
others. Ecstasy may exist in very different gradations. Sure- 
ly every degree of it does not imply a loss of consciousness and 
reason. What hinders our supposing, then, that prophetic ecsta- 
sy was of that gradation, which still implies the proper use of all 
the faculties of the human soul ? ‘ 

It should be remarked, however, that ecstasy is a word no 
where applied by the scriptural writers to the prophets. Is it 
proper, then, for us to select a word, which we may suppose to 
imply what we wish to prove, and then to apply it in such a way 
as in itself to make out the proof that we desire ? 

Before I proceed to examine some of the Scripture proofs re- 
lative to the subject before us, it will be proper to suggest a few 
considerations, which may serve as cautions with respect to the 
manner of making out our conclusions. 

What is inspiration? What is prophetic ecstasy? Has the 
answer to these questions been made out, in all respects? I 
have not seen it. I admit the fact itself of inspiration or pro- 
phetic ecstasy. I believe it as firmly us I believe any thing con- 
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tained in the Bible. ° It is, to my mind, the voucher for the truth 
of Scripture. But the fact itself, that God did inspire the pro- 
phets, that he guided, illuminated, and aided them, and preserv- 
ed them from all error, is one thing ; their physical or metaphy- 
sical state, while under his special influence—the physiology (so 
to speak) of inspiration—is a thing quite different from this, and 
one, so far as I know, that has never been made out. 

Prof. Hengstenberg assumes the whole of this as a thing ac- 
tually made out, when he proves, to his own satisfaction, that 
the prophets were in a state of ecstasy so often as they were un- 
der the influence of the Holy Ghost. But how this is made out, 
or in any measure determined, is more than I am able to see. 
I know of only two ways, in which it is possible that the physi- 
ology of inspiration can become a subject of definite knowledge 
to us; the one is by experience, i. e. that we should ourselves 
be the subjects of inspiration ; the other is, that the sacred wri- 
ters who were inspired, must give us a particular account of 
their feelings, state or condition, and the manner in which they 
were affected. I leave out of account here, any supernatural 
communication to us respecting this subject ; because this is not 
what we expect, or have any encouragement to hope for. Only 
the two ways above mentioned, then, are accessible, in order to 
gain the knowledge in question. 

But of these, the first, it will be admitted, is closed up by the 
present dispensations of an all-wise Providence. The inspira- 
tion peculiar to prophets and apostles has ceased. Enthusiasts 
have pretended to it, and still do so; but we reject their claims. 
Men of the present day do not, and cannot, understand the phy- 
siology of inspiration by their own experience. 

Have the sacred writers, then, entered into particulars on this 
subject? I know of no passage of this nature in the Bible. 
They have, indeed, not unfrequently told us that strong emotions 
were the result of inspiration; they have disclosed to us facts 
which shew that the whole corporeal system was not unfrequent- 
ly agitated toa high degree; they have assured us, that the 
word of God which they were commissioned to deliver, was as 
‘¢a burning fire shut up in the bones” (Jer. 20: 9), until they ° 
had fulfilled their commission. ‘That their state was such as to 
be distinctly recognized by them as an inspired one, and this 
without being liable to be deceived respecting it, seems to be 
essential to the credit or assurance which is to be attached to 
what they said and did, while under divine influence. For if 
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they themselves could not distinguish between an inspired and 
uninspired state, then may they have mistaken the latter for the 
former ; and if so, then of course they would mislead us, in case 
we should follow them. But the assurance which the Saviour 
gave to his disciples, that “ the IIegaxdyrog should guide them 
into all the truth,” is sufficient to build our conclusion upon, 
that the apostles (for example) were not left in a state of doubt 
or uncertainty, whether or not they were acting and speaking 
under the influence of inspiration. 

The manner in which the ancient prophets speak of this sub- 
ject, and the apostles also, clearly shews that they were con- 
scious of divine influence when it was upon them, and that they 
were well assured that it was divine influence and not something 
else. On this point I have no doubts; and all the security and 
certainty of the sacred writings are intimately and necessarily 
connected with this. 

But does this establish the kind of ecstasy for which Prof. 
Hengstenberg so strongly contends? Are the prophets no lon- 
ger free and conscious agents, because they are influenced by 
the Spirit of God? If so, whence the perfect consciousness of 
inspiration which they every where exhibit? Surely such a 
consciousness shews that the conscious soul still remains in the 
body, notwithstanding the ecstasy in which they are. If, as 
Philo says and Prof. Hengstenberg believes, “ the soul goes out 
of the body, when the Spirit of God comes in,” then how could 
the soul possess a consciousness of what was done in the body 
by the Spirit of God ? 

How now is it possible, we may further ask, for any man to 
tell what an inspired state is, in a physiological respect, when he 
has neither experience to guide him, nor any particular descrip- 
tion of it from the sacred writers? How can such a matter be 
made out by any speculations a priori? Surely a man might 
better undertake to tell a priort how an electric or galvanic bat- 
tery would affect his system, than to make out the physiology of 
inspiration without experience and without proof. By the very 
nature of philosophy and logic, this is impossible. 

It is clear, then, that a priort reasoning on the subject of pro- 
phetic ecstasy, can never settle the question how it physiological- 
ly affects the soul. As to all this part, therefore, of the argu- 
ment, we may be permitted to say, Won omnibus satisfecit. 

But having gone thus far, I now venture to advance still far- 
ther, and aver, not only that such a position is petitio principti, 
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or at least argumentum a priori, and wanting as to scriptural 
support, but that it is contrary to the evident tenor of the Scrip- 
tures, both of the Old Testament and the New. Sucha de- 
claration of course should be followed by adequate support; and 
this I shall now attempt to offer. 

For this purpose, I will take one of the most striking exam- 
ples which Prof. Hengstenberg has brought forward, in order to 
shew that an inspired prophet was no longer a free and conscious 
agent. It is the case of Jeremiah, as related inc. 20 of his 
prophecy. In v. 7 the prophet says: “Thou hast persuaded 
me, ["20°ND, comp. Greek wetGw, persuaded, not deceived, as 
in our English version, } and I was persuaded ; thou wast stron- 
ger than I, and hast prevailed.” ‘The prophet says this, in re- 
ference to his being persuaded to utter prophetic declarations, or 
to discharge the office of a prophet to the children of Israel. 
Prof. Hengstenberg brings this passage (p. 141) to shew that 
the influence of prophetic inspiration was irresistible, das Unwi- 
derstehliche dieser Besitznahme. But had he gone on with the 
attentive reading of the sequel, be would have found reason for 
just the contrary conclusion. After uttering what is quoted 
above, the prophet proceeds immediately to state, that in conse- 
quence of his prophesying, he was subjected to daily derision 
and reproach. ‘This wrought upon him so much, that he deter- 
mined within himself no more to prophesy. He did forbear to 
speak to the people as usual. It was then that the word of the 
Lord which he was commissioned tospeak, become as “a burn- 
ing fire shut up in his bones,” and he became “ weary with his 
forbearing,” and could no longer refrain from speaking as be- 
fore. 

Now, if from the moment Jeremiah was inspired to utter his 
message, he was no longer a free and conscious agent of him- 
self, but merely and simply a passive instrument in the hands of 
the Spirit, how could he determine no more to prophesy? and 
more than all this, how could he actually carry this determina- 
tion into execution, as he did for a while? The thing, on Prof. 
Hengstenberg’s ground, is impossible. ‘There was no soul in the 
prophet to resist the influence of the Spirit; there could have 
been no will of his own concerning the matter, certainly no re- 
sistance against the agency of inspiration. 

The very appeal then which Prof. Hengstenberg makes to 
Jeremiah’s case, | would also make. But he has appealed on- 
ly to one part of it; whileI have brought into view the whole. 
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And if this case does not decide, and that without any appeal, 
against his view of the subject, | must acknowledge myself inca- 
pable of understanding the sentiment which he has avowed and 
defended, or the nature of arguments which may be brought to 
oppose it. 

In confirmation of Jeremiah’s case, and as a final settlement 
of the question respecting the views of the sacred writers in re- 
gard to the topic under consideration, I must now appeal to the 
leading writer of the New Testament, the great apostle of the 
Gentiles. If ever man knew what inspiration is, he, who was 
caught up into the third heaven, and whom Christ himself by 
re-appearing on earth deigned in person to instruct,—he must 
certainly have known from abundant experience. What then 
were his views, relative to the free agency and consciousness of 
prophets, while under the influence of inspiration ? 

Happily we are enabled to give a very explicit answer to this 
question. ‘To the Corinthian church, which Paul had planted 
and watered, the Spirit of God was pleased to impart many distin- 
guished gifts of supernatural influence. But among all their di- 
versities of gifts, there was, as the apostle Paul assures us, the 
same Spirit, 1 Cor. 12: 4,11. After treating in chap. 12 and 
13, of the importance of using all spiritual gifts and communica- 
tions in such a manner as to promote the edification of the 
church, the apostle comes, in chap. 14, to reprove the members 
of the Corinthian church for abusing various miraculous gifts 
bestowed on them, such as prophesying, speaking with tongues, 
etc. He rebukes those who possessed such gifts for using them 
in the way of display, and so as to occasion disorder in the 
church. ‘“ God,” says he,” is not the author of confusion, but of 
peace,” 1 Cor. 14: 33. Why he says this, appears in the pre- 
ceding context; from which it is plain, that in the Corinthian 
church it had not been uncommon, for several to speak at the 
same time, and in a foreign tongue, so that the church was all 
in confusion, and no one could receive any edification. 

The apology which would be made for this, Paul well knew. 
The authors of such confusion would say, in the way of self de- 
fence, that ‘they could not help speaking as they did; they 
were inspired by the Spirit of God, and had no more any will 
of their own ; and therefore they were neither to be directed nor 
blamed in relation to the matter.’ And on Prof. Hengstenberg’s 
ground, they might surely have urged such an excuse ; nay, it 
would have been an imperious duty for them to do this. Be- 
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ing no longer free agents, but influenced by a power which sup- 
pressed all consciousness and agency of their own, they were 
no longer accountable for their own actions. Nor could these 
actions be under the proper cognizance of Paul. How could he 
undertake to reprove and to chide other inspired prophets ? Had 
they not the same claims as himself? Was it not the same 
Spirit who operated in both, who guided both, who compelled 
both to act as they did act? 

This last question brings the whole matter to a point. The 
Spirit of God was in the Corinthian prophets ; the same Spirit 
was in Paul; both (according to Prof. Hengstenberg) were led 
by irresistible impulse ; both lost all consciousness and free 
agency, and became merely passive instruments ; and yet, this 
same Spirit in Paul, reproves and chides what the self same 
Spirit did in the Corinthian prophets! Are we then to credit 
such a view of the subject? And yet such a view seems to be 
the necessary result of Prof. Hengstenberg’s position. 

How differently does the whole representation of Paul lead 
us to reason! Paul chides the irregular and disorderly pro- 
phets, for an abuse of their gifts—of their supernatural prophetic 
gifts, be it remembered. And what says he to justify his find- 
ing fault with them for occasioning disorder? Does he admit a 
plea on their part, that they have no power over themselves ; no 
free agency ; no control of their own actions and thoughts, and 
no accountability for them? Just the reverse. “The spirits of 
the prophets,” says he, ‘‘are subject to the prophets ;” i. e. the 
minds of the prophets, when in the exercise of their office, are 
under their own control. ‘They can employ them in such a 
manner as would promote good order and edification, instead of 
disorder and vain glory. 

How well this agrees with the actual experience of Jeremiah, 
must be altogether plain to every considerate person. From 
both of these passages compared together it seems quite evident, 
that while the word of God was in the souls of the prophets as 
*‘a burning fire,” i.e. while an urgent motive was presented to 
the prophet for the faithful delivery of it to the people, yet still 
he was not subjected to an irresistible influence. Jeremiah did 
resist such influence ; and the Corinthian prophets misapplied 
and abused the special gifts of the Spirit which they enjoyed. 

I cannot help considering these examples from Scripture as 
settling the question under consideration ; settling it finally and 
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fully. Certainly there is no need of supposing other prophets to 
act under a different kind of restraint from that of Jeremiah or 
the Corinthian prophets. 

Prophetic ecstasy, then, is not an unconscious state, a state 
without a soul and without the proper use of its faculties. Why 
should it be deemed so? Is it not as proper that God should 
act through rational and free men, as through irrational ones de- 
stitute of all free agency? Is he less honored by using the 
souls-of men as his instruments, than he is by using their bodies ? 
I trust the answer to these questions need not be repeated. 

When Saul of Tarsus fell down on the plains of Damascus, 
overpowered by the vision of his God and Saviour, and this was 
followed by deep and bitter penitence, was not this penitence his 
own free act? Was he less a free agent now, than when he 
was rushing on to Damascus, in order to shed innocent blood ? 
And among the thousands of thousands, who “ are born not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God,” are they all, while under the influence of a regenerating 
Spirit, deprived of consciousness, and understanding, and free 
agency? Or rather, is it not true, that never before the mo- 
ment when they are born again were they so intelligent, so ra- 
tional, so free as then? 

I am willing to leave the question here, so far as argument is 
concerned. One word more by way of illustration, and I shall 
have done with this part of my subject. 

Bishop Lowth, in speaking of the inspiration of the prophets, 
observes, that inspiration may be regarded not as suppressing or 
extinguishing for a time the faculties of the human mind, but of 
purifying, and strengthening, and elevating them above what they 
would otherwise reach. Can any thing be more rational than 
this? And is not this a more desirable method of contemplat- 
ing the subject, than it is to suppose that the prophets were 
brought so near, as Prof. Hengstenberg supposes, to the éxora- 
org of the heathen wavreg? I am aware that he has endeavour- 
ed to draw a line of distinction between the two.* But can this 
distinction be physiologically designated, in the manner in which 
he has attempted to do it? I must believe the difference to be 
wider, more marked, more decisive, than he has made it. In 
respect to the wavia, the furor of the heathen warts, it seems 
to me that there is not only no evidence that it pertained to the 
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sacred writers; but I am unable to discover adequate proof of 
any approach to such a state of mind. Of all the men in the 
world, I must believe that an inspired one is the most rational, 
and intelligent, and free. 

If the reader feel any inclination to doubt, whether the dis- 
tinction between true and false prophets is adequately and satis- 
factorily made out by Prof. Hengstenberg, let him stop for a 
moment, and accompany me in a brief examination of it. 

What is the distinction in question? .It is this, viz. that 
“consciousness and the inferior qualities of the mind,” in the 
true prophets, “were removed” during their inspiration. “Their 
capacity for perceiving divine objects was thus freed from its 
earthly fetters, and thus adapted, like a pure mirror, to receive 
the impressions of divine truth.” Prof. Hengstenberg then goes 
on to state, that ‘the prostrated physical condition of the true 
prophets, resulted from the struggle of their human frame with 
the divine influence ; and that this struggle finally issued in the 
entire subjection of the struggling body, and a state of perfect 
quietness.’ 

In what respects, now, did the heathen seer differ from the 
Hebrew one? He also, as Prof. Hengstenberg represents, lost 
his own consciousness. But this was brought about, by ‘the 
inferior part of the soul being excited to a contest against the su- 
perior. -The object [result ?] of this contest was not quietness. 
In fact the more the agitation that could be occasioned, the 
higher was the proof of inspiration, etc.’ ‘“ The condition of the 
[Hebrew] prophets was a supernatural one; the condition of 
the heathen seers, an unnatural one, a momentary insanity.”* 

On the first of these representations, I have already said near- 
ly all which I could wish to say. The sum is, that Scripture 
contradicts in the plainest manner the idea that the prophets 
were unconscious agents, and that their spirit forsook its abode 
while the Spirit of God exerted hisinfluence upon them. More- 
over, in no shape whatever can this be made creditable to the 
influence of the Spirit, or to the nature of his work ; or credi- 
ble in a physiological or metaphysical point of view. In respect 
to this last point, let me ask: What can Prof. Hengstenberg 
possibly mean, by ‘ the removal of intelligent consciousness, and 
the emigration of the soul from the body, (for so, in a preceding 
part of his Dissertation, he has represented it,) and yet only 
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“the inferior qualities of the mind” receding along with the 
soul? What then are the ‘ superior qualities’ of mind which are 
left to the prophet, after his soul itself has emigrated from the 
body, and taken along with it the inferior qualities? What are 
the superior qualities left to be exercised, after consciousness 
has ceased to exist ? 

Let us proceed another step. ‘The struggle of the Hebrew 
prophets, is that of their bodies contending against the new Spir- 
it who is about to occupy them.’ But why? When all con- 
sciousness is gone, what idea or purpose of resistance can the 
body form? Tam again in the dark. If life could remain, af- 
ter the soul of a man had emigrated, I could conceive it physio- 
logically possible and even probable, that the occupancy of the 
body by the divine Spirit might affect the nervous system. But 
why an excitement of this nature, (which might be the effect of 
pleasurable sensation as easily as of painful,) should be repre- 
sented as “ struggling” with the Spirit of God, i.e. as I under- 
stand it, contending against his taking possession, I know not. 
I want more light here. Such a struggle would seem to be the 
effect of reluctance ; and reluctance would of course imply con- 
sciousness. 

But what is attained by the victory of the Spirit? A “ con- ’ 
dition of quietness ?” Quietness of what? Not of mind; nor 
yet of body. Nothing is more certain than that the Hebrew 
prophets were often highly agitated in both, during the actual ut- 
terance of their oracles. It is unnecessary to prove this ; it lies 
on the face of too many passages in the Scriptures, to make 
such a labour even expedient. 

What have we, then, in such a state of a Hebrew prophet? 
(1) We have a state of unconsciousness and involuntary agency, 
which the Scriptures do most plainly contradict; as has, I trust, 
been shewn above. (2) We have a state that is a physiological 
contradiction and impossibility. (3) The result of all this is an- 
other state of * quietude,” which seems inconsistent with what is 
said in the Scriptures concerning the condition of the prophets. 
(4) The proof of ‘the receding of consciousness along with the 
inferior qualities of the mind,’ whilst superior qualities of the 
mind are left behind, (without any soul and without any con- 
sciousness,) if it be possible, must come from a source of evi- 
dence to which I have never attained, and to which, I must be- 
lieve, my readers will labour in vain to get access. 

Need I go on, then, in order to point out specific differences 
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between such a supposed condition, and that of a Roman vates 
or Grecian pores? I deem it unnecessary. J will only re- 
mark that when Prof. Hengstenberg states, that ‘the heathen 
seer lost his consciousness merely because the inferior part of 
the soul was excited to a contest against the superior part of it,’ 
(i. e. as I suppose, and may perhaps express it in our unphiloso- 
phical way, the baser passions and the imagination were excited 
until they predominated over reason and intelligence,) he states 
a fact in physiology or psychology, which is hardly capable of a 
proof that will give it so definite a shape. That the Pythian 
priestess raved, seems to have been caused by the vapour which 
issued from the fountain in her temple. That others did so, 
may have been from various causes. That much of it was dis- 
simulation, we cannot rationally doubt. But be this as it may, 
I agree as to the fact, that the heathen seers were rightly named 
wavrecs, from patvouas, to rave; as Cicero has declared in 
his first book De Divinatione. 

But what an immeasurable distance, now, between a raving 
man or woman, uttering incoherent sentences ; or (which was 
more common) a dissimulating hypocrite, uttering cunningly and 
artfully and equivocally constructed sentences and poetic rid- 
dles; and a Hebrew prophet, animated by the strongest and 
deepest feelings of reverence for Jehovah, and a holy ardour in 
the cause of true piety! Is there ambiguity, flattery, self-seek- 
ing, enigmas, in the message of the latter? None. Are not all 
these stamped on more or less of the heathen oracles? They 
are. And such being the case, we would separate the Hebrew 
prophet from the heathen seer, not by discrepancies of a mere 
physiological or psychological nature, which lie beyond our ken 
in case they exist at all; or rather, which involve contradictions 
and impossibilities ; but by a rational, enlightened, holy, excited, 
zealous state of mind, which raised the true seer unspeakably 
above all false ones, and did this by making him in a high de- 
gree like to the Author of his inspiration. Here is something 
palpable. The oracles speak for themselves. ‘The ambigui- 
ties, enigmas, swelling words, polytheistic precepts, and other 
like things, contained in heathen oracles, are a palpable contrast 
to the Scriptures ; but they are not more so, than the condition 
of their seers was discrepant from that of the Hebrew prophet. 

That there is a broad distinction between true and false proph- 
ets, Prof. Hengstenberg recognizes as a fact, and seems highly 
to estimate its importance. But whether he has succeeded in 
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making this fact credible, by placing it on such a basis as has 
now been examined, must be left to the judgment of the reader. 

I add but one more remark ona kindred topic. Believing as 
I do in relation to this whole subject, I cannot moreover recog- 
nize any solid basis for the physiological distinction which Prof. 
Hengstenberg makes between the ancient prophets and the 
apostles.* How can we determine such questions without more 
knowledge of the physiology of inspiration ? 

As little do I recognize any important distinction between 
mgr sight and 7137 vision; nay, | may add, between either 
of these and a prophetic 05m, dream. That the prophets 
were sometimes instructed by objects and symbols presented to 
the prophetic eye, both when they were waking and sleeping, 
we can have no doubt, after reading the many things of this na- 
ture which the Scriptures present. ‘That this was the manner 
in which all their prophetic illumination was given, we may well 
doubt. Indeed, we know this would not be possible ; for what 
would be the visible image, for example, of 70 years, the time 
of the Babylonish captivity ? 

Who does not know, moreover, that 77972 and 9377] may ap- 
ply as well to mental as to ocular vision. ‘L'he word determines 
nothing as to the modus of inspiration; it merely decides that 
the prophets had a distinct perception of what they disclose, a 
perception which made it to appear as palpable to them, as any 
thing did which was an object of ocular vision. 

We have examined the theory of Prof. Hengstenberg, as to 
the prophetic state or condition physiologically considered. We 
come now, to an examination of some of the consequences which 
he deduces from this. 

** A necessary consequence,” says he, “of the condition of 
the prophets as above represented, is, the obscurity of their pro- 
phecies in themselves and before their fulfilment.”+ He then 
goes on to shew that such obscurity naturally results from sever- 
al causes. It is my intention to follow on, step by step, through 
each of these, and to examine the whole. But before I com- 
mence this labour, I must beg to be indulged in making a few 
general remarks on the subject of obscurity in prophecy. 

1. Tam not about to deny that there is more obscurity in the 
prophetic parts of the Scriptures, than in some other parts of 
them. But several things ought to be suggested, in order to 
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give a proper view of this. It should be remembered, that al- 
most all the prophetic parts of the Scriptures are poetry, and 
poetry of the most animated and exalted nature. This kind of 
style is of course sententious, elliptical, often abrupt, full of rapid 
transitions from one object to another, elevated, figurative, re- 
mote in many respects from all that is common and trite, and 
therefore more difficult to be understood than ordinary prose. 
If this were all that is meant by the charge of obscurity, I should 
not hesitate to accede to the justness of the charge. The pro- 
phecies of the Scriptures would lose some of their essential fea- 
tures, did they not exhibit such characteristics as those which I 
have named. 

But were the obscurity just described all which is laid to the 
account of the prophecies, it would be difficult indeed to support 
the charge against them in particular. The reason of this is, 
that other poetic parts of the Scriptures exhibit the very same 
features, e. g. the book of Job, very many of the Psalms, and 
the triumphal songs of Moses, of Deborah and Barak, etc. It 
would not be easy to find any thing in the prophecies, which is 
more obscure as to its diction than some of these are. 

All the sources of obscurity named, then, are common to He- 
brew poetry, and not peculiar to prophecy. Consequently we 
cannot justly draw the inference, so far as obscurity on account 
of the causes above named cleaves to the prophetic writings, that 
the very nature and object and condition of prophecy necessari- 
ly occasioned it to be peculiarly obscure. 

Abating all the obscurity occasioned by these causes then, 
(and these give rise to a very large part of the darkness usually 
complained of,) abating it because the grounds of it are not pe- 
culiar to prophecy ; we shall find that no small progress is made, 
toward repelling the charge of being enigmatical and unintelligi- 
ble, which is so often put to the account of the prophetic parts 
of the Scriptures. 

2. I may add a second remark, which seems to me of great 
practical importance to the interpreter. ‘This is, that the obscu- 
rity so often charged upon prophecy, is subjective and not objec- 
tive ; I mean, it belongs to the prophecies merely as construed 
by the reader, and not to the prophecies as they are and were 
in themselves. 

Let me illustrate, more fully, what I intend by the declaration 
just made. 

One reader comes to the perusal of the prophecies, without 
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any of the important qualifications necessary to understand such 
poetry as that in which they are composed. To him of course 
they are dark. 

Another reader looks back on an ancient prediction, from the 
region of light in which history has now placed him, and won- 
ders that it was no plainer, no fuller, and no more definite. For 
example; he has before him the whole character, doctrines, ac- 
tions, and sufferings of Christ, as portrayed in the New ‘Testa- 
ment; and all is plain and clear. A thousand things are pla- 
ced in the light of noon-day, which patriarchs and prophets may 
have desired to see and understand, but respecting which little 
or nothing was revealed to them. For example; from the sta- 
tion in which the reader is now placed, amid the flood of light 
that is poured around him, he looks back, and reads the promise, 
that ‘‘ the seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head,” 
Gen. 3:15. But how? When? Where? Who is this seed? 
Is it to be merely and only human, or human and divine? Is 
it to be born the next year, or thousands of ages hence? Is 
it to be of noble or ignoble descent? Is it to be a temporal de- 
liverer as well as a spiritual, or merely the latter? None of all 
these questions, or of a multitude more which he might easily 
raise, are answered by the prediction uttered to our first parents. 
And yet the answers to all these, were some of the first elements 
of religious instruction which he learned in childhood. ‘ How 
obscure then,’ he exclaims, ‘this ancient prediction! How lit- 
tle did it convey of what was to be known respecting the Mes- 
siah! It was only when the prophecy was fulfilled, that any 
one could be able fully to understand the import of the predic- 
tion.’ 

How natural it is to think and_ reason in this manner, experi- 
ence most abundantly shews. From the region enlightened by 
the beams of noon-day, we look back and call to mind the faint 
beams of twilight, and ask : ‘ How could they be so obscure ? 
Why was it not as light, the first moment it began to dawn, as it 
is at the present time ?” 

But are these rational and proper questions? And should 
we think it to be just reasoning to say, that it was actually as 
light, the moment when twilight began, as it is at mid-day? 
Clearly not ; and as clearly would it not be reasonable to say, 
that the twilight of prophecy was the same thing as the full glory 
of its meridian sun. 


If now we concede that prophecy did gradually develope the 
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person and character of the Messiah, (and who will deny this?) 
then why should we expect to find, in the first stages of this de- 
velopment, all the light which we can see from a stand where 
the whole subject is before us, in history as well as prediction ? 

To any allegation, then, that such declarations are obscure, as 
that “ the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s head,” 
or that “ the sceptre should not depart from Judah, nor a law- 
giver from between his feet, until Shiloh [Peace-maker] come,” 
my answerof course would be, that these predictions did intel- 
ligibly convey just as much as they were intended to convey, at 
the very time when they were uttered. It is of no avail to say, 
that the whole subject to which they relate is now better under- 
stood than it could be by the study of such prophecies. Who 
will not concede this? But then we may well ask, How has it 
come to be better understood? By the historical facts which 
are before us, or by means of new discoveries as to the mean- 
ing of the words contained in the predictions? Clearly in the 
former way. We may ask again, then, whether evidence re- 
specting the nature of a subject partially developed to Adam and 
Eve, or to Jacob’s sons,—evidence gathered from the history 
of ages far remote from those in which these predictions were 
uttered, can be brought to shew that the words of these predic- 
tions mean any thing more in themselves than they have always 
meant, or than they were supposed to mean, at the time when 
they were uttered ? 

I do not see any mystery here, or any room for mistake rela- 
tive to the nature of the thing in question. The light of the pre- 
sent day will not prove that the twilight of the world was equal- 
ly resplendent. 

It were easy to illustrate the nature of the principle which I 
am now endeavouring to establish, by a multitude of examples. 
Prophecies have been named dark and difficult, because they 
gave but a partial account of what we now fully understand. 
Our present views of the subject of them, we transfer back to 
the time when they were uttered; and then comparing their 
language with the views which we now have, we exclaim: 
‘ How imperfectly was the prophecy understood, until after its 
fulfilment Thus we confound the subject to which the pro- 
phecy relates, with the prophecy itself; and because we now 
have abundance of light ourselves relative to the subject, we 
conclude that the prophecy itself was really intended, on the 
part of God, to communicate all that light, although this could 
not be fully seen until after its accomplishment. 
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I am fully persuaded, that a great part of the obscurity put to 
the account of prophecy, is charged upon it merely from such a 
cause as this. And what is this but to say, that partial revela- 
tions respecting any subject could not be made, and were not 
made ; but that every prediction did in reality contain a full dis- 
closure of the subject to which it related, although neither the 
prophet nor his cotemporaries could discern it ? 

I cannot view prophecy in such a light. It is not the true 
light.. God has made a gradual development of himself, and 
of his designs, to the world. This will not be denied. 

Apply now the principle just developed to all the prophetic 
writings of the Scriptures, and ask : How much of the obscuri- 
ty laid to their charge, originates from such a source? The an- 
swer, I think, must be: A great part of what is left, after allow- 
ance is made for the first cause of obscurity which has been 
mentioned above. 

Whenever we are asked, then, whether any particular prophe- 
cy is obscure, the proper answer always is, to ask, whether it 
does not communicate, in an intelligible manner, just as much 
as the author of it designed it should communicate? And this, 
of course, is its meaning—its full meaning. The sense of any 
words, is the idea which the author of them intended to convey. 
How much then did the author of any prophecy intend to con- 
vey by it? This is the fair question ; and one which should be 
always asked by an interpreter. And when this is rightly an- 
swered, the full meaning of the prophecy is unfolded. 

Prof. Hengstenberg himself admits something like this, in his 
first reason for the obscurity of prophecy. He says, that “ the 
prophets had clear views only of individual parts of the great 
whole of the future.” Good; but just so much as they had 
clear views of, they described, I trust, intelligibly. They did 
what they intended to do, and were commissioned to do; and 
did it well; and then they ceased to do. Why should we im- 
agine this to be otherwise ? 

‘ But these parts must be united in one whole, and be rightly 
arranged, before the whole subject can be well understood ; and 
this the prophets and their cotemporaries could not well do.’* 
I accede to the last assertion ; but in respect to the other I ask : 
Was it the intention of the Spirit of God, that the prophets and 
their cotemporaries should understand the whole of the subjects 
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in question? Clearly not. Did the prophecies then, I ask 
again, teach so much, and intelligibly teach so much, as they 
were designed to teach? I presume Prof. Hengstenberg him- 
self will not directly deny this. And if they did, then is not 
that interpretation of them which presents all that they were de- 
signed to teach, a full, and just, and satisfactory interpretation ? 
Can this now be well denied? And if not, then there is no rea- 
son here for complaining of obscurity. 

3. I cannot close these remarks on the causes of the alleged 
obscurity of prophecy, without adding, in the third place, that 
many prophecies have respect to kingdoms, nations, and events, 
that for thousands of years have been buried in total darkness. 
In what manner they were fulfilled, we know not; when, we 
know not. We do not even know enough of the geography of 
many places and regions that are named in them, to be able to 
trace the scene of such fulfilment. Customs, manners, and 
many other things, alluded to by such prophecies, we have no 
present means of illustrating in an adequate manner. Of course 
and of necessity, then, there must be more or less, in all such 
prophecies, that is obscure to us. 

But were these same compositions obscure to the men who 
were cotemporaries of the nations named, and neighbours to 
them? Surely we need not so conclude. And if not, then 
the obscurity alleged of these prophecies belongs not to the pie- 
ces themselves, but to us; in other words, it is not objective, but 
subjective. 

I proceed to the second ground of obscurity ; which is, that 
‘the prophets contemplated things as circumscribed by space, 
and not bytime.* The meaning of this of course must be, that 
all which was presented to the mind of the prophet, must have 
been through the medium of ocular vision, by a S812 in the 
literal, or nearly the literal sense of the word. : 

But what are we to say of those prophecies, where specific 
time is named ; e. g. the 430 years of the slavery of Israel in 
Egypt, and their 70 years of exile in Babylonia? What could be 
the x7 of these? The supposition of Prof. Hengstenberg, I 
acknowledge, is very ingenious; nor would I deny that in some 
cases it is well founded. After all, however, it assumes too 
much of the physiology of inspiration as known and certain to 
us, to be safely trusted in an argument. I can solve, to my own 
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satisfaction, all cases of this nature, in the more simple method 
of supposing that the me when many events predicted would 
take place, was not disclosed in prophetic vision ; and therefore 
the prophet himself in reasoning about it afterwards, might err 
in his own private judgment respecting it, as well as other men. 
Not that I suppose such errors are recorded, as part of the pro- 
phecies themselves. There is no evidence of this. 

Prof. Hengstenberg refers to the apostles and to John the 
Baptist himself, as having been misled by uniting, in respect to 
time, events that had been joined only by space in prophetic vis- 
ion.* As to the apostles, so far as their error was concerned, 
it was derived from their Jewish education, and not from their 
Christian theology. But in respect to John the Baptist, there 
would seem to be no satisfactory evidence that he had himself 
misconceived of the mission of Jesus. It is indeed related, in 
Matt. 11: 2—6, that he sent his disciples to Jesus, in order to 
ask him whether he was the true Messiah, or whether another 
was yet tocome. ‘That John did this in order to satisfy the 
minds of his disciples, and not his own, the whole account leads 
me fully to believe. And this is confirmed by the excellent tes- 
timony which the Saviour himself gives respecting John, in the 
sequel, Matt. 11: 7—14. 

On the whole, it is always enough to say respecting any pro- 
phecy which makes no designation of time, that it was not in- 
tended to make any. God revealed facts to his people, but of- 
ten he did not reveal the time or manner of these facts. What 
he did reveal, was plain and intelligible ; what he did not reveal, 
was of course not to be understood; but then, how’ could, or 
why should it be ? 

As a third reason for obscurity in the prophecies, Prof. 
Hengstenberg alleges that ‘ the language in which they are con- 
veyed, is figurative.” On this I have already remarked above ; 
and while I admit the fact, to a certain extent, yet, as we have 
seen, this is not peculiar to prediction, but applies to all the other 
poetical parts of the Scriptures. 

He says further, in confirmation of his views respecting the 
obscurity of the prophecies, that ‘the carnal part of the Jews did 
not understand them ;’ and he quotes passages to this purpose.t 
{admit the fact. But I ask, Do carnal men now understand 
many of the plainest parts of the Scriptures, which have refer- 
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ence to spiritual things? ‘The answer must be negative. Shall 
we say, then, that these parts of Scripture are obscure? 

‘ But Daniel and Zechariah, in several places, declare that 
they did not understand the meaning of some visions shewn to 
them.’* ; 

I assent. But what were these? Words spoken by others, 
and symbols presented to the prophetic eye. How easy now to 
suppose that the prophets might be in doubt, at first, in some ca- 
ses of this nature! ‘The angel that appeared to Daniel solemnly 
avers, in vision, that * a time, and times, and half a time” should 
pass away before the accomplishment of certain things which he 
had been predicting. Daniel tells us that “he heard, but un- 
derstood not,” Dan. 12: 8. And what was it which he did not 
understand? ‘The general import of the predictions that had 
been uttered, or the éame when all should be fulfilled? Plainly 
the latter; for the prophet adds immediately : ‘O my Lord, 
what shall be the end of these things ?” Dan. 12:8. The ques- 
tion then, after all, is, Was a definite time intended to be de- 
signated by the words of the angel? In regard to this, Daniel 
was in doubt. Prof. Hengstenberg says, that ‘the command 
which he received to close and seal up the words of the prophe- 
cy, denotes that they were not intended to be understood until 
the time of their fulfilment.’ Supposing him rightly to interpret 
this circumstance, yet what is it which the prophet does not un- 
derstand? Plainly the definite period of the accomplishment of 
the prophecy. But was it intended that he should understand 
this? Do the words themselves convey such a meaning? 
Were they ever intended to do so? Of both of these I must 
seriously doubt. Indeed, I am persuaded that neither question 
can be answered in the affirmative. 

But is it the fact, that the sealing up was of course designed 
to hide from the prophet the meaning of his prophecy? In or- 
der to determine this, let us compare the case in Dan. 12: 9, 
with that in Is. §: 16, where the same command is given, and 
where it is clear that security, certainty, is symbolized by the 
sealing up, and not an intention to conceal the meaning. Even 
so in Daniel. For what says the very next verse? ‘ None of 
the wicked shall understand ; but the wise shall understand.” 
Then, of course, what is said is not an inscrutable mystery, an 
unintelligible enigma. It is, after all, something which the wise 
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may understand, and which, according to the divine promise, 
they shall understand. 3 

And how is it in the case of Zechariah? In his prophecy, 
(chap. 1—6,) various instances are mentioned in which objects 
are presented to his eye, or rather to the eye of his mind, the 
nature and design of which (as symbols) he does not at first un- 
derstand, and therefore makes inquiry of the angel who talked 
with him, what they are. How entirely different a thing this is, 
from not understanding one’s own words which he utters, every 
reader will of course be able to see. ‘The objects presented to 
the eye of the prophet are merely a preparation for prediction, 
not prediction itself. If any case can be presented in which the 
angel refused to explain the design of the objects in question, 
then may some proof be made out that prophecy is designedly 
left obscure. 

But the main dependence of Prof. Hengstenberg is on 2 Pet. 
1: 19—21. Nor is he alone in this. Knapp and many others 
have appealed to it, for the purpose of shewing that the prophets 
did not always understand, or could not always interpret, their 
own words. It becomes necessary, therefore, to examine this 
with some degree of particularity. 

I have often perused and re-perused this passage, with all the 
attention which it is in my power to bestow upon it, both as it 
respects the object of it and the diction, and yet I have never 
been able to discover what these learned men find in it. My 
reasons for forming an opinion so widely different from theirs, I 
am of course now called upon to give, after making such a de- 
claration. 

First, I inquire, What is the object of the writer, in the pas- 
sage before us? His object is to shew, that Christians “ have 
not followed cunningly devised fables,” but that the facts which 
they have believed in respect to the Lord Jesus Christ, are facts 
abundantly vouched for and established by adequate evidence, 
v. 16. 

What now is the appeal made by the writer, in order to con- 
firm this declaration? It is, first, to his own personal experi- 
ence, inasmuch as he had, with his own eyes and ears, been a 
witness of the majesty and glory of the Saviour as displayed on 
the mount of transfiguration, vs. 16—18. It is, secondly, to the 
ancient Scriptures. ‘We have, “says Peter, “ S¢Paidregov 
tov meopyrixoy Aoyov,” i.e. prophecies in the Old Testament, 
that are even more to be relied on by others, than his own sin- 
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gle personal experience and testimony. ‘That @eG@acoregor here 
has such a meaning, can hardly be doubted ; and the sentiment 
itself, as thus explained, is congruous and consistent 3 for Chris- 
tians had the united testimony of all the Old ‘Testament pro- 
phets respecting the glory of Christ; which from the nature of 
the case must be Befasoregor, stronger, than the testimony of 
one individual, although this was perfectly credible. 

But why does Peter exhort Christians to give special heed 
to the Old Testament prophecies, and to place particular reli- 
ance on them? Is it because they are dark, obscure, unintel- 
ligible, to be made out only by deep and attentive and painful 
study? Not at all; for all this would be a dissuasive from giv- 
ing heed to them ; it would detract from their being a PeBasore- 
00g Aoyos. 

What then is the ground of so much confidence in them? 
Why, that they are “as a light shining in a dark place.” In- 
deed? Then if they are a light, scattering the darkness of oth- 
ers, how is it that they themselves are dark and obscure and 
hitherto unintelligible? Can such writings bea Aovog @sPasore- 
eo¢ for Christians at large ? 

And what is to be the effect of attentively contemplating this 
“light shining in a dark place?” ‘The answer is, that “ the day 
will dawn, and the day-star arise, in their own minds,” i. e. that 
they will become illuminated, instructed, fully satisfied, by means 
of the light which the prophetic Scriptures shed upon them. 

So far all is plain. Not a word about the prophecies being 
unintelligible ; or of their being capable of interpretation only 
because they had now been fulfilled. But let us examine the 
sequel. 

The apostle exhorts the Christians whom he addresses to give 
heed to the light of ancient prophecy, because that every writ- 
ing of a prophetic nature @dtag énvAvoeme ov yiverat. Why is it 
not so? ‘* Because prophecy came not in old time by the 
will of man, but holy men of God spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost,” v. 21. 

_ The chief controversy turns on the interpretation of cd/ag éme- 
Avosws ov yiverat. This then we must critically examine. 

The whole difficulty lies in the word énvdvoews. The verb 
énvkuw means originally and properly, to loose, unbind, set at 
liberty, dismiss, let go, etc. Hence, secondarily, it means, in re- 
ference to a discourse, to explain, to unfold, to interpret, etc. 
In this sense do we find émédve in Mark 4; 34. 
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The substantive éx/Avove, in classical usage, is employed in 
the sense of freeing, loosing, and also of destroying, i. e. loos- 
ing or dismissing from life. In the Septuagint the word does 
not occur. In the New Testament we find it only in the pas- 
sage before us. 

Prof. Hengstenberg and others maintain that it here means in- 
terpretation, viz. interpretation of the predictions uttered by the 
prophets. ‘The assertion of Peter then would be, that no pro- 
phecy could be interpreted by the prophet who uttered it. 

To this exposition there seem to be some weighty objections. 
First, this cannot possibly be true of maou noopyréela yous, 
in this sense. Some of these prophecies were certainly so plain, 
that the prophet himself, and all whom he addressed, could and 
did understand them. 

Secondly, this sense does not accord with the logic or reason- 
ing of the passage. ‘ Give heed,’ says Peter, ‘to the Old Tes- 
tament prophecies, as to a light shining in a dark place.’ Why 
should we do so? might naturally be asked by those whom he 
addressed. ‘ Because,’ he replies, ‘the prophecies are not of 
human foresight or disclosure, but they were prompted by the 
Spirit of God.’ The answer viewed in this light, is a satisfacto- 
ry one; for here is reason enough to conclude that the prophe- 
cies are “a light shining in a dark place.” What the Spirit of 
God has revealed respecting the future, is plain, intelligible, and 
certain ; because he knows all things past, present, and future, 
and can with equal ease and certainty cast light over all. ‘There- 
fore give heed to the light which he has proffered. It comes 
not from the ability of men to explain or cast light on future 
things, but from the “ Father of lights” above. 

But suppose now that we adopt the other interpretation, how 
will the apostle’s reasoning proceed? Of course in the follow- 
ing manner: ‘ Give heed to prophecy as a light shining in a 
dark place.” Why? ‘Because no prophecy was understood 
or could be explained by the prophets, but they spake as moved 
by the influence of the Divine Spirit.’ 

If there be logic in this, I must confess myself unable to dis- 
cover it. Just the contrary of what the apostle is thus made to 
assert, would seem to be true. For how can prophecy be like 
a light shining in a dark place, and yet be unintelligible even to 
the inspired man who uttered it? And how would it be any rea- 
son for giving heed to it, that the prophet did not understand it, 
and could not?’ Whereas, if it were so plain and clear that all 
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could see its light, then there would be some weighty reason, 
and some good encouragement, to give heed to it. 

‘ But the event explained the prophecy, so that it then became 
a light?? Good; but I cannot see this in the text of Peter, 
nor any cae direct or indirect, to any such consideration. 
The fact that the prophets were enlightened and instructed and 
moved by the Holy Ghost, so far from being a ground of their 
not understanding what they uttered, seems to me the most im- 
perious and convincing of all possible reasons why they should 
understand it. 

If now v. 21 be viewed as a simple explanation of tas énudv- 
Ewe ov yiverat, (and such it seems to me to be,) then "GAN Un0 
TVEVMATOS ayiov PEOMEVOL ehadnouv aylor Geou cvPowso4, is 
the antithesis of Olas éncdvoewes ov yiveras, and, as such, makes 
this clause altogether intelligible. Moreover the direct explana- 
tion of (lag éncdvoews ov yiverot, is given by the clause ov yao 
Pehijware avPounou yvexyIn note moogytela,, i.e. prophecy was 
not suggested, moved, caused, by the will of man,—but the pro- 
phets were under the influence of the Holy Spirit. Consequent- 
ly, as we must conclude both from the nature of the reason- 
ing and from the epexegesis of the writer himself, 2dtag émuav- 
Géws ov yivetas must mean, that prophecy was not of the wri- 
ter’s own disclosure, it proceeded not from the ability which he 
had in himself to disclose or unfold future things. But the Spirit 
of God who influenced him, made his disclosures to be a “ light in 
a dark place,” and to be worthy of all acceptation and confidence. 
In this way, no violence is done either to the laws of language 
or the course of reasoning, and all seems to be plain. 

‘But the passage in 1 Pet. 1: 10—12 serves to confirm the 
interpretation given to 2 Pet. 1: 19—21.’ 

Far from it, as I must think. ‘The Spirit that was in the 
prophets,’ the writer says, ‘ testified of the sufferings of Christ, 
and of the glory which would ensue.’ But the prophets anx- 
iously sought, as it was natural for them to do, to know some- 
thing more of this deeply interesting subject; they sought to 
know “ when, and what kind of time” it would be, in which all 
should be fulfilled that had been disclosed to them. And was 
there any answer to these inquiries? ‘There was; for ‘ it was 
revealed to them, that not for themselves, but for us ‘[Christians] 
did they minister those things which pertain to the gospel day 3? 
i. €. it was revealed, that these things were not to take place in 
their day, but in ours; not 77% Dita, but DY mM NNS. 
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Such is the simple sentiment of this passage. And where is 
the proof from this of obscurity in prophecy? Here is proof, 
indeed, that every thing was not revealed at once, or even at all, 
respecting all the occurrencies that would take place in gospel 
times; but how can this be a proof that what was revealed was 
not clear and intelligible ? 

Prof. Hengstenberg next proceeds to assign various impor- 
tant ends to be accomplished, by the obscurity of prophecy.* 
One is, that ‘God does not, when prophecy is obscure, force 
men to believe.’ But does he force them, when his words are 
plain? Did he not speak intelligibly from Sinai? And were 
all who heard him forced to believe ? 

A second reason is, that ‘if the prophecies were altogether 
clear, this would prevent their completion.’ And has it done so 
in the multitude of cases where predictions were clear? Was 
not Cyrus clearly marked out as the deliverer of the Jews from 
Babylon? Were not the 70 years of Babylonish exile clearly 
revealed? Was it not clearly revealed by the Saviour, that Je- 
rusalem should be destroyed? And so of a multitude of other 
things. And did not the fulfilment of the things predicted take 
place? If so, then other things clearly foretold, might also take 
place. 

A third reason is, that ‘ obscurity spread over a part of the 
prophecies would have a better influence on believers, than 
clearness would have done.’ 

That is, in other words, men are better operated upon by 
what they do not understand, than by what they do understand. 
For my part, I know not how to believe this. If I worship God 
at all, it is on account of what I do know of him, and not on ac- 
count of what I do not know. — If I believe in the argument from 
prophecy, in order to prove the divine origin and authority of 
the Scriptures, it is on account of what I understand of it, and 
know has been fulfilled, and not on account of what I do not 
understand. ‘The Samaritans were reproved by the Saviour, 
for worshipping ‘they knew not what;’ it is desirable, then, for 
Christians to know what they are to expect and believe, in or- 
der that they may know what to do and how to worship. 

Prof. Hengstenberg thinks that the expectation, in ancient 
times, of the immediate appearance and visible reign of the Mes- 
siah on earth, was a great ground of excitement to Christians to 


* P. 170 seq. 
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live and act and suffer as it became them to do. And this be- 
lief arose from the obscurity of prophecy. So then, after all, 
we must come back again in effect to the Romish maxim: “ Ig- 
norance is the mother of devotion.” Can it then be, that er- 
ror operates more favourably on good men, than truth? He 
who was the Light of the world, never sanctioned such a senti- 
ment as this. It is contrary to the nature of the human mind ; 
it contradicts all genuine Christian experience. 

In fine, for myself I have believed, and must still continue to 
believe, that “ God is light, and in him is no darkness at all.” 
I must believe that when he reveals any thing to men, he does 
not wrap it up in darkness. I must continue to cherish the be- 
lief, that when he undertakes to instruct them, he does not leave 
them ignorant. All which he intends to accomplish he does ac- 
complish. His accredited messengers are not “ blind leaders 
of the blind,” but “ clothed with light and salvation.” They are 
not men bereaved of their understanding, their reason, their con- 
sciousness, their free-agency ; but the most enlightened, the 
most rational, the most free, of all men on the face of the earth. 

Such are my views of inspiration ; and such, of the prophets 
of the living God. Whether men such as I have now described, 
are better entitled to credit than those who speak in enigmas, 
and ‘ know not what they say nor whereof they affirm,’ I cheer- 
fully leave to Prof. Hengstenberg and to the Christian public to 
judge. 

In the talents and acquisitions of Prof. Hengstenberg I have 
great confidence and satisfaction. He has written a book in 
many respects admirable, and throughout creditable to his feel- 
ings and his learning. For the very reason that I have so much 
respect for his opinions in general, I have undertaken to canvass 
those which seem to me not to be well grounded. As a lover 
of truth, fam sure he will také this in good part. If lam 
wrong, he is able to shew it, and doubtless will do it. I can on- 
ly say, I shall sincerely rejoice to have the truth, whatever it is, 
relative to the subject that has now been considered, demon- 
strated, and known, and acknowledged, and believed of all men. 
I have no doubt that he earnestly desires the same thing. I 
tender him my warmest thanks for his excellent book ; and wait 
with impatience to see the promised continuation of it. 


» 
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PART III. 


CHARACTER OF POLYTHEISM AND OF THE DEIFICATION OF NATURE IN GENE- 
RAL, AS ALSO OF THE GRECIAN AND ROMAN RELIGIONS IN PARTICULAR, 


The grand defect in a polytheistic religion, is the want of unz- 
ty in the inward life. Man, naked and exposed to the ten 
thousand assaults of enemies, as well in his own heart as in 
the world, surrounded by sin, error, and misery, needs a con- 
fidential, sympathizing heart to whom he can disclose all his 
pain, and deplore all his griefs. He needs an invisible hand, 
stronger than all visible ones, on which he can trust to sustain 
and elevate him in all the storms, in all the contests, of this mul- 
tifariously changing life. Such a friendly confidential heart be- 
yond the skies, such an invisible, almighty hand, the poor heath- 
en did not know. When the billows of faithless fortune cast 
him on some lonely sandbank, or the storm of oppression shat- 
tered in pieces the vessel of his hope, to which of the hundreds 
of the heathen gods should he stretch forth his hands in pray- 
er? Was that one to whom he cried, strong enough to defend 
him? Had he never in his life made this god his enemy by 
the omission of some sacrifice, while another might be favoura- 
ble to him? Was the misery, from which he wished deliver- 
ance, such an one as had some particular god, who best under- 
stood how to deliver from it? Such and similar questions tor- 
mented still more the forlorn, disconsolate soul. Yet this was 
not all. Was there a heathen who earnestly strove and wrestled 
for sanctification and progressive perfection, and would seek in 
prayer the requisite aid of the gods,—whither should he turn ? 
Every virtue had its own particular god. Now he sighed to 
Minerva for wisdom; now he cried to Apollo to grant him 


65 Tertullian relates from Varro, that the Romans enumerated 
three hundred Jupiters. Apologeticus, c. 14. 
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joy. A fixed and consistent inward life, a confidential inter- 
course with God, was not in this way possible. 

Along with the unity, there must also have been wanting the 
energy, of the inward life. Since this inward life was not un- 
waveringly directed to one point ; since the powers of the soul 
were divided up by this multiplied direction of them; the man, 
even if he wished it, could not deliver himself from a kind of 
spiritual dissipation. It must not here pass without notice, that 
in a similar manner, the worship of saints in the christian 
church has also become injurious to the genuine inward life of 
the Christian ; because, in its corrupted form, it must occasion 
nearly the same appearances and effects as polytheism. The 
baleful influences of the latter were so much the greater, inas- 
much as its many gods were not subordinate and holy beings, 
like the angels. These are all subject to one only supreme law, 
and make the will of the sovereign God the highest rule of their 
actions ; nearly in the same manner as, at a later period, the 
New Platonists described the various divinities, and according 
to which description, Augustine not improperly compares them 
to the holy angels.®° But the gods of the heathen were gods of 
nature, unequal in power, though alike in claims to dominion ; 
who were therefore not only in rebellion against Jupiter, the su- 
preme lord, but mutually hostile to, and at war with, each other. 
While the prayer of the monotheist may await its fulfilment with 
unwavering certainty, if in other respects it is holy and sincere, 
since the God to whom it ascends, is one God, to whom heaven 
and earth are subject; to the heathen, on the other hand, the 
hope and confidence with which he sent up his prayer to heav- 
en, must have been fluctuating and doubtful, since he could 
never know what other heavenly power might interfere, to hin- 
der or restrain. ‘But he that wavereth here, is like a wave of 
the sea, driven with the wind and tossed.’ 

Those gods, moreover, had arisen from the deification of na- 
ture. Of how much importance this point is, in respect to the re- 
ligious life, has already been shown above. The chief object of 
religion, is, to elevate man again to the higher region of the spir- 
itual world, from which he has torn himself loose through the 
impulse of his depraved will, acting in opposition to the divine 


6° Augustinus de Civit. Dei, IX. 23. Epist. 21.22. According 
to this representation, they are, as Lactantius calls them, Inst. 
I. 3. merely satellites Dei. 
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law. Man must not be satisfied, and feel at ease, on the breast 
of the whole world of nature ; he* must still have a longing de- 
sire, which shall raise him above all external things and objects. 
But no religion in which the visible world itself is an object of 
worship, can accomplish this. Such a religion tends rather to 
lay a ban upon the soul that aspires to surmount the bounda- 
ries of time, and condemn it forever to remain shut up within 
the dark narrow sphere of the world of sense. If now the man 
who feels more deeply, and to whom all this visible and chang- 
ing scene is unsatisfying as a resting place for his soul, finds also 
in this religion no home for his longing heart, he must thus be- 
come the victim of despair. On the other hand, the man whose 
soul is already turned to earthly things and satisfied in them, in- 
stead of being drawn away to a higher spiritual life, will cling 
the more firmly to all the earthly enjoyments, to all the earthly 
occupations, which his gods particularly cherish, encourage, and 
protect. Every true religion aims at a life, such as does not ap- 
pear in the present world; it strives to found upon earth a heav- 
enly community, a kingdom of God, which may be a copy of 
that polity constituted by the blessed and pure spirits of heaven. 
On the other hand, a religion which deifies nature, pronounces 
life as it is, to be the highest and best ; and imagines to itself no- 
thing more perfect, which can satisfy its moral nature.” Hence 


6” This contrast between the worship of nature practised by the 
heathen, and the consequent physical character of their religion, on 
the one hand, and the moral tendency of Judaism and of Christian- 
ity, on the other, is often placed in a strong light by the defenders 
of the Christian faith. This is done particularly well, for example, 
by Julius Firmicus Maternus, (De Errore profanarum religionum. 
Magna Bibl. Patrum T. IV. P. I. c. 2.) where he contrasts the 
mourning and distress on account of moral objects, with the mourn- 
ing over physical circumstances in the heathen mysteries and cel- 
ebrations. “‘Do not lament, in the annual celebrations over the 
death of another,” (that of Adonis, i.e. the vanishing of the sun,) 
“but prepare for yourselves, each year, that consolation which you 
will need at your own death. O wretched man! thou rejoicest to 
have found I know not what,” (viz. the joy at the return of the 
sun,) ‘‘ whilst thou, every year, in those festivals, dost lose thine 
own soul. ‘Thou findest there nothing but an image which thou 
hast thyself set up. Seek rather the hope of salvation ; seek the 
dawning of the light; seek what may commend thee to the su- 
preme God, or lead thee back into his arms. And when thou hast 
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it came to pass, that the Orientals—receiving as they did this sys- 
tem of the deification of nature, although to their more profound 
tone of feeling, ordinary life with all its structure appeared too ut- 
terly superficial and worthless, while they still had no idea how a 
higher and holier spirit should be wrought into it,—totally with- 
drew themselves from external life, and sought to satisfy the 
desires and the profound longings of their souls by a constrained 
annihilation of it. ‘They became, in short, quietists and ompha- 
lopsychites.* 

We will now consider the character of the Grecian and Ro- 
man religions in particular. ‘The glory and the exhaustless full- 
ness of God, are manifested in the world in the vast variety of 
the fundamental archetypes of all existence, as well as also in 
the equally great variety of forms existing in one and the same 
archetype. Man, though always man in every climate, sustains 
nevertheless, in various regions of the earth, a great variety of 
character ; and, according as the radical character of different 
nations varies, every thing which belongs to them, divine wor- 
ship, customs, science, art, all wears a peculiar impression. Yet 
one nation is not of course for this reason more perfect than an- 
other, but each, in its peculiarity, can exhibit in its own way 
the glory of God; if in other respects its peculiar national im- 
press has the sanction of the supreme law of God. What a 
difference in this respect, between the Oriental and the Occi- 
dental! As the Oriental, in the heat of the day, sinks down 
beneath the cool shade on the carpet of flowers, and, unfit for 
business, resigns himself to the train of mental images which 
passes before him; so there is manifested in every thing that 
proceeds from his mind, fervour, helplessness, and unfruitful- 
ness in all that respects life. In the religion also of the Oriental, 


found the true way of salvation; when after genuine penitence thou 
art released and saved through the forgiveness of God; then cry 
with a loud voice: evonxeper, ovyyaigousrv, we have found! we 
rejoice together |” 


* Called also umbilianimi or umbilicani, a sect of hesychasts or 
quietists, which appeared among the monks of Mount Athos in the 
fourteenth century. They used to sit for a time every day in a sol- 
itary corner, with their eyes steadfastly fixed on the middle region 
of the belly, or navel ; and boasted, that while in this posture, a di- 
vine light beamed forth from the soul, which diffused through their 
hearts inexpressible sensations of pleasure and delight.—Compare 
Rees’ Cyclop. art. Quietists. Epiror. 
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we perceive the same three peculiarities; the fervour of imagi- , 
nation, while every tradition becomes incorporated into their my- 
thology, and every dogma becomes an article of faith ; helpless- 
ness, because all the images are colossal and unwieldy, the cer- 
emonies and precepts innumerable and of course impracticable ; 
unfruitfulness, because it is not social life in connexion with oth- 
er men that is kept in view, but only life within one’s self; and 
besides, not the disposition and moral actions, but fancy and cor- 
poreal penance are the chief thing. Whilst, on the other hand, 
the Occidental, unrestrained in the free action and movement of 
his body, ranges through the lands which Providence has assigned 
him; whilst he examines and proves and thoroughly investigates 
every thing which creation presents to him; whilst more espe- 
cially he also seeks in the works of creation the footsteps of the 
Eternal Creator ; the quiet Oriental, who learns little of the 
world and nature, retires into the depths of his own inner con- 
sciousness, and seeks for God in the profoundest recesses of the 
human soul. 

As now the religions of the East and the West are thus dis- 
tinguished by a definite line of discrimination, so also are both 
the Grecian and the Roman life and manners marked _ by pecu- 
liar traits ; which are likewise visible in their religious worship. 
The Greek, in his whole appearance, stands before us strictly as 
the representative of the wdea of worldliness, i. e. of devotion to 
the external world. Atan earlier period, the Grecian traditions 
may indeed have possessed a deeper meaning and vigour, so 
long as the scion from the East retained its life and sap in fresh- 
ness ; but this soon dried up, and with it expired all higher spir- 
ituality and power. By this earlier spiritual enérgy, we mean 
the moral sense and import of these traditions ; (which was then 
at least the more predominant, although not the only element in 
them ;) the greater clearness with which they expressed the ori- 
ginal and higher knowledge, which still accompanied fallen man 
on his entrance upon the theatre of the world. That this was 
really the case, is shown by Creuzer, in his valuable researches 
into the nature of the Orphean doctrines. But the corruption of 
the religious system of the Greeks, proceeded especially from the 
circumstance, that their mythological fables, instead of being es- 
timated according to their moral import, were prized chiefly for 
their relation to the fine arts; and thus religion itself degenerat- 
ed at last into art. This direction of the Grecian taste to the 
arts, had, moreover, not barely the negative ill consequence, that 
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the objects of religion ceased to occupy the mind with reference 
to their moral aspect ; but there was also combined with it this 
positive evil, viz. a most corrupting temptation to sensual enjoy- 
ment. ‘The grossest sensuality was often connected with the 
contemplation of the images of the gods. The heathen them- 
selves inform us, that individuals, burning with the wildest lust, 
practised impurity with the naked statues of the goddesses. So 
one with the statue of Venus at Cnidus,® and others with other 
images of the gods. And how little purity of mind existed 
even in the artist Praxiteles himself, we learn from the notice of 
Pliny, who states that he used to sketch small paintings of a 
wanton and indecent nature for his amusement !® If, however, 
we even turn away our eyes from these gross aberrations, we 
must nevertheless still say, that as error which ts mingled with 
some truth, is always more dangerous than error alone, because 
it then tends to hold a man longer in its chains; so it was here. 
Men, to whom such gross sensual pleasures were no longer ac- 
ceptable, clung tothe more refined external pleasures of art, and 
supposed themselves in this way to stand high above the inferi- 
or multitude ; but still, even by this apparent elevation itself, they 
closed up against themselves the way to all exertions of a more 
serious and loftier moral nature. 

Such too would seem to be the course which many, even in 
the present age, are led to pursue. The distress of the past 
years* and the great revolution in religious life and feeling, 
have affected many, who had thus far lived carelessly on in gross- 
ly sensual tranquillity. Higher wants were awakened within 
them. But, instead of satisfying these wants at the true source, 
instead of striving for a moral transformation of their life, instead 
of choosing to bear the cross and in the midst of reproaches to 
become the followers of Christ, they resigned themselves to a 
refined external enjoyment of art, and to efforts of taste colour- 


68 Plinii Hist. Nat. XXXVI. 5. 
69 Athenaei Deipnos. XIII. 84. Luciani Amores, c. 15. 


7 Plinii Hist. Nat. XX XV. c. 10. 


* This treatise was published in 1822, and the allusion in the 
text is doubtless to the distress inflicted on Germany while it was 
the theatre of Bonaparte’s wars. It is cheering in this connection, 
to meet with the subsequent allusion to the revival of a more ac- 


tive and evangelical spirit in that land of mingled light and dark- 
ness. TRANS. 
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ed with the hue of christianity, which deck the wound with pur- 
ple instead of healing it, and sweep and garnish the house for 
the demon, who, finding no rest in the desert, returns and brings 
with him seven other unclean spirits. Such persons, however, 
who thus deceive themselves concerning their real wants, are far 
more unhappy than those, to whom the discord of the inner 
man has not been made manifest. The sting of tormenting con- 
science is ever reminding them afresh of their nakedness ; and 
the inward tongue of their soul proclaims aloud that their deeds 
are evil. But they restrain this voice of God that cries within 
them ; they kick against the pricks; and in this terrible contest, 
the marrow of their bones is dried up. 

Yet among the Greeks, there was not only this disadvantage, 
that the minds of men were generally turned away from what is 
holy; there was also another source of corruption, viz. that 
since ungodly-minded artists used religion as a material for the 
exercise of their art, and since even this religion itself presented 
objects and excitements of sin, sin itself was rendered attrac- 
tive by means of art, and thus came even to be pronounced holy. 
This very point did not escape the notice of Plato. He says :7 
*¢ Since the common people have the right of deciding the vic- 
tory at the public contests, they assign it to those poets who 
write in accordance with the worthless opinions of the great 
multitude. Spectators should ever hear better manners than 
their own described ; but now, at the theatres, they are confirm- 
ed in the worst.” ‘Thus when, among the cultivated classes, re- 
ligion lost, by the poetic mode of treating it, the seriousness 
which commands and remodels life, and also that dignity which 
compels respect ; the disadvantage to the uneducated was still 
greater, through the false and sinful views of divine things which 
were thus received by them as truth. And here, the arts of 
painting and sculpture could produce an effect, not less than poe- 
try. If these arts, among the more cultivated, occasioned those 
disadvantages which have just been mentioned and which in- 
deed may generally result from art, the same arts were not less ca- 
pable than poetry of infusing into, and impressing deeply upon, the 
minds of the common people corrupt ideas, if they were em- 
ployed upon indecent productions. For if indeed, on the one 
hand, the sovereign of Olympus at Elis* suggested the idea 


7 Plato de Legib. II. p. 245. ed. Bekker. 
* This statue of Jupiter Olympius, which Phidias made for the 
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of a majesty that rules the world; yet, on the other hand, the 
father of the gods, with the neck of a swan in the bosom of Le- 
da, could excite only animal appetites and ideas. Hence the 
reflections are very fine and spirited which Dio Chrysostom, 
the heathen rhetorician, puts into the mouth of Phidias, in relation 
to the importance of his attempt to represent the Olympic sove- 
reign in such a form or statue, as should serve to all Greece as 
a model for the representations of the father of the gods. Dio 
addresses Phidias thus :? “O Phidias, thou hast loaded thy- 
self with a great responsibility. For heretofore, so long as: we 
knew nothing distinctly of God, we sketched to ourselves no de- 
finite image of him, because every one painted in imagination 
for himself a representation after his own pleasure; and when 
Wwe saw images of the gods, we reposed no special confidence 
in them. But thou hast constructed this statue so majestically, 
that all Greece and every one who beholds it, can make for 
themselves no other representation of God. Hast thou then 
indeed thus represented the divine nature worthily enough ?” 
There was, however, this to praise in the Grecian representa- 
tions of the gods, viz. that they exhibited the gods under no oth- 
er than the human form, although indeed they often so degrad- 
ed this form, or exhibited it with such attributes, that it appear- 
ed but little better than a beast. F'ar more abominable, on the 
other hand, were the representations of the gods among the 
Egyptians ; and likewise those now existing among the people of 
India, who give to the gods the forms of brutes. On this sub- 
ject, the heathen Philostratus well remarks :* “ It were better, 
instead of such figures, to make none at all; for the human mind 
is capable of imagining something more excellent than any art. 
But by such images, the capacity is destroyed of contemplating 
the beautiful, and even of conceiving any thing higher and better, 
under these external helps.” For if the worship of the per- 
sonified powers of nature, degrades the Deity to the limits of 
poor human nature, and confines him to those limits ; the wor- 
ship and the sculpture of brutes, places God even below man. 
The human form, in its erect position, with the intelligent, soul- 
speaking countenance, reveals truly something of a higher na- 


people of Elis, was deemed the master piece of Grecian art and one 
of the wonders of the world. TRANS. 


7 Dionis Orationes, ed. Reiske. T. L. p. 401. 399. 
73 Philostratus, Vita Apollonii, IV. 19. 
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ture, which is wanting in the form of brutes. While, in the lat- 
ter, the whole species has but a single archetype in which the 
fundamental idea of it is expressed, there appears in the race of 
man, even in its various divisions, such a variety of life and of 
individual forms of life, that these are rendered perceptible even 
in their external costume. For this reason, if any representa- 
tion of the Divine Being could be permitted, it can be express- 
ed only by means of the human form ; which has also been con- 
secrated to this purpose by the appearance in it of the Son of 
God. 

Since now the Greek, as we have seen, did not love and seek 
in this life that which exists above it, and which should govern 
it; but sought and loved this life itself; it is no wonder, that in 
the same degree in which the love and attachment to earthly 
life increased, the recollection of the elysian fields and the dark 
waves of Styx, grew fainter. ‘The cultivated Greek believed in 
no future state ; as we saw, for example, in Polybius, and also in 
Pausanias ;“* and not less in Simonides, who sings : ‘ Silence 
_ reigns in death ; darkness veils the eyes. All things come at 
last into the one terrific whirlpool.” But all, the educated as 
well as the uneducated,* were tormented in the utmost degree 
by the fear of death ; because they had their all in this life, and, 
beyond it, knew no heaven, no Saviour, no triumphant commu- 
nity of departed spirits. So Anacreon sings :7 ‘ Gray are my 
temples, and my head white. Gone is the loveliness of youth. 
Of pleasant life, little move remains: therefore I often sigh, in 
dread of Tartarus; for that is the frightful den of Hades. Hor- 
rible is the descent ; and whoever once goes down, never re- 
turns.”—Lycophron also complains :” “ When death is yet far 
off, the wretched perhaps wish life to end; but when the last wave 
rolls near, then we cling to life; for we can never satiate our- 
selves with it.” Just so sang Homer long before :® “I would 
rather serve with the poorest man, than be king over all the 
shades.” 


74 Pausanias, Descriptio Graeciae, IT. 5. 

79 Stobaei Sermones, Sermo 117. ed. Aureliae Allobrog. 1609. 

* Such sweeping declarations as these cannot be true in their 
full import ; nor are they probably intended to include such men 
as Socrates, who surely believed in a future state, and likewise 
awaited death with calmness. Trans. 


76 Ap. Stobaeum, lib. I. 7 Apud eundem. 78 Odyssea, XI. 
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Of far different import, on the other hand, were the expres- 
sions of the first christian martyrs, who indeed could appear to 
the heathen, in that state of mind, in no other light than as en- 
thusiasts. But the greater the anxiety of the Greeks in refer- 
ence to death, the more firmly did they attach themselves to the 
things of this life,—the more deeply did they wish to drain the 
cup of their pleasures, and empty it to the last dregs. 

The heathenism of Rome presents to us a different character 
from that of Greece. The Roman mythology, in accordance 
with its original elements, retained more of the oriental spirit 
than the Greek. It was formed, in a great measure, from the 
Etruscan. But this latter was distinguished by a genuine super- 
stitious terror, a dread of the gods, acharacter of gloom.” 'The 
supreme god of the Etruscans, Tina, is Fate; under whose 
dark dominion, stands the human race. The world was six 
thousand years in being created ; it stands six thousand years ; 
in the sixth cycle of a thousand years, its end approaches; and 
that is the great year.® So also the times are appointed to all 


7% Arnobius adv. Gentes VII. 26. “ Genetrix et mater superstitio- 
nis Hetruria.” 


80 In the Indian system, also we find the course of the universe 
limited to twelve thousand years of the gods; and likewise among 
the Persians. Even the northern religious system speaks of a twi- 
light of the gods. 

[The translator here takes the liberty to refer the curious reader 
to a series of letters on the T'amul religion, by Mr Winslow of the 
Ceylon mission, published in the Missionary Herald, Vol. XX VII. 
The extravagant Indian system just alluded to above, is much more 
fully developed by Mr Winslow, (p. 107,) though with some varia- 
tions from this brief statement. Much valuable information has 
already been communicated by our missionaries, on the present and 
past condition of heathenism among the various nations and tribes 
where they are labouring. As they are men of education, and reside 
permanently among the people whose customs and views they de- 
scribe, and as they have the greatest inducements to make them- 
selves perfectly acquainted with the religions which they would sub- 
vert, they will probably do more than all other men to correct and 
extend our information respecting heathen nations. And in doing 
this, they will decidedly promote the main object of their lives, by 
exciting the christian world to a performance of its long neglected 
duty. The Missionary Herald has already become a valuable re- 
pository of facts to the scholar, who would become thoreughly ac- 
quainted with the existing state of the world. TRANS. 
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nations; and after ten times or periods, the Etruscan state must 
end. Man, existing under the dominion of Fate, has also his 
destiny fixed by it in all things. Hence the importance of 
knowing the secret principles of nature and its external pheno- 
mena. Hence the art of discerning the will of the gods or futu- 
rity, from the flight of birds, from entrails, or from thunder, 
is a profound and complete science ;*! for the signs in heaven 
and on earth, are indications of the wrath of the divinity, which 
must be appeased by bloodless or also bloody offerings, yea even 
by human sacrifices. ‘T'wo genii, moreover, accompany man on 
the journey of life ; the one as his protector and defender ; the 
other, savage and gloomy, and even seeking to injure him. It is 
these who more immediately guide his destiny. 

All this indicates a more earnest and severe character of the 
Etruscan system ; and all this passed more or less into the Ro- 
man religion, and is particularly apparent in their many suppli- 
cationes, averruncationes, devotiones. 

Along with all these, Numa Pompilius exerted also a great in- 
fluence in the formaticn of the religious and political life of the 
Roman people. He is said to have derived the better portions 
of his knowledge from the Pythagoreans ; but, on this point, it 
remains still undetermined, how much of this knowledge is to be 
ascribed to the ancient Italian doctrines then extant. The ef- 
fects of his institutions and regulations, are apparent to a very 
late period. He professedly derived, as is well known, his in- 
stitutions from immediate inspiration ; although it cannot now be 
determined, whether, according to the rational view which very 
many heathen give of such declarations of various lawgivers, he 
only feigned this inspiration for the attainment of political objects, 
and to turn the popular credulity to good account; or wheth- 
er he really believed himself to participate in a higher influence, 
as suggested by Plutarch ; who remarks in regard to this inter- 
course of Numa with the divinity, that “ there is nothing at all 


81 Diodorus Siculus (Biblioth. V. 40.) mentions expressly, that the 
ancient Etruscans had distinguished themselves by extensive study 
of natural philosophy and mythology, as also of the science of thun- 
der. 


82 Strabo, Geographia XVI. 2. Diodorus Siculus, Bibl. I. 94. 
Varro ap. August. De civit. Dei, III. 4. Even the Jew Josephus, 
(contra Apion. IT. 16.) admits Minos, Zamolxis, Zaleucus, and Mo- 
ses, to have feigned a divine revelation for political purposes. 
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of absurdity in believing, that an extraordinary communication 
from God may have been imparted to persons so important as 
the founders of states, if they really sought it in a becoming 
manner.” By thus referring his institutions back to immediate 
divine revelation, he no doubt secured for them stability and re- 
verence. So Plutarch remarks of Lycurgus : “What the 
Spartans would not have respected as vomov (laws), they re- 
vered as 67tea (oracles) ; because Lycurgus often travelled to 
Delphi and derived his laws from the Delphic god.” The in- 
stitutions of Numa relating to divine’ worship, are distinguished 
especially by their ascetic moral tendency and spirit; they ap- 
proach far nearer to the oriental spirit. He himself lived most- 
ly in his citadel, busied with the rites of worship, instructing the 
priests, or active in their behalf in meditating upon some divine 
subject.*! Peculiarly important is Numa’s prohibition against mak- 
ing any image of God. The passage in Plutarch which informs 
us of this, is to the following purport :® “ The laws of Numa also 
relating to the images of the gods, are entirely in accordance 
with the dogmas of Pythagoras ; for as the latter assumed that 
the Original of all things is neither palpable nor capable of suf- 
fering, but invisible, unmixed, and spiritual ; so Numa forbade 
the Romans to make to themselves images of God, in the like- 
ness either of man or of beast. And in former times, there was 
among them neither picture nor statue of God. In the first 
hundred and seventy years of the state, they built indeed tem- 
ples and sacred chapels, but always without statues ; because 
it was considered profane to represent the Most High by any thing 
lower ; and because men can approach the Deity only by their 
thoughts.”®*—Numa also forbade, as Plutarch tells us in the 


83 Plutarchus, Vita Lycurgi. 
84 Plutarchus, Numa, c. 14. 
85 Plutarchus, Vita Numae, c. 8. 


86 On this remarkable account, Augustin properly places a pe- 
culiar stress. (De civit. Dei, IV. 31.) He quotes it from Var- 
ro; and this Roman writer adds these memorable words: ‘‘ Quod, 
(viz. the custom of having no images of God,) si adhue mansisset, 
castius Dei observarentur ; qui enim primi simulacra Deorum popu- 
lis posuerunt, ii civitatibus metum dempserunt, et errorem addide- 
runt.” He appeals in this to the striking example of the gens Ju- 
daea! 
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same passage, bloody sacrifices, and commanded to offer flour, 
meal, and libations of wine, and in general the cheapest articles. 
—< Jn the solemn processions,” Plutarch further relates, “ her- 
alds went before through the city, proclaiming the solemnity and 
commanding rest from labour. For, as it is related of the Py- 
thagoreans, that they did not permit the gods to be worshipped 
and adored merely as they were carried by, but commanded that 
all should go prepared for this purpose from their houses imme- 
diately to the temples ; so Numa also believed, that his citizens 
ought to be permitted to see or hear nothing that is truly divine 
merely in passing; but rather should attend to it while resting 
from all other things, and thus be able to direct the mind simply 
to piety as to the most important object ; while on account of these 
sacred occupations, the streets were kept clear and free from the 
bustle, hammering, crying, and whatever else is connected 
with the labour of artisans.” 

In all these institutions, the serious and earnest character of 
Numa, speaks forth unequivocally, and with it, that of the an- , 
cient Romans. Numa forbade also, that sculpture should include 
the gods within its domain; the ancient Romans forbade to the 
poets their license in comedy; stage players could not enjoy 
civil honours, nor even be admitted into the tribes. To this 
we may add the simple manner of life, which was led by the an- 
cient inhabitants of Rome. ‘The influence of this mode of life 
is thus placed in connection with their devoutness, by the learn- 
ed Posidonius, the continuator of Polybius. ‘ The ancient Ro- 
mans were, of old, distinguished for endurance, for a simple man- 
ner of life, and a plain, contented enjoyment of their goods ; 
with all this moreover they exhibited a remarkable reverence 
towards the gods, strict justice, very great care not to injure 
other men, connected with the diligent prosecution of agricul- 
ture.”——So says Valerius Maximus: “The more simply the 
gods were at first honoured by the Romans, through the sacri- 
fice of articles of food, the more efficacious was it.” Hence al- 


87 De vita Numae, c. 14. 
88 Here we find exactly an ancient heathen Sunday! 


ae Scipio says, in Cicero de Republ.]. 4.‘ Nunquam comoedia, 
nisi consuetudo vitae pateretur, probare sua theatris flagitia potuis- 
sent.” August. De civit. Dei, IT. 9—I18. 

% Athenaei Deipnosophistes, VI. c. 107. p. 248. ed. Schweigh. 

| Hist. IT. 5. 
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so the testimonies of the great temperance and morality of the 
old Romans ; for example, in Sallust :°? “In peace and war, | 
they cultivated good morals. Great harmony prevailed; but 
no avarice. Right and duty were regarded, not so much on 
account of the laws, as from natural impulse. Discord or dis- 
simulation found a place only against enemies; citizens strove 
with citizens only in virtue. Magnificence prevailed in the sa- 
crifices to the gods, frugality in domestic affairs, fidelity towards 
friends.” —Ammianus Marcellinus even calls ancient Rome “ the 
home of all the virtues.”*? Even the Jews praised the morality, 
and particularly the fidelity, of the Romans before the Punic 
war.94 

All this is sufficient to justify to us the opinions of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus and Polybius formerly cited, who so decidedly 
award the preference to the Roman mythology above that of 
the Greeks. And so long as that serious faith in the gods 
prevailed in the Roman state, it enjoyed the greatest sta- 
bility and guiet. But the decline of religion brought along with 
it also the decline of morals, as Dionysius of Halicarnassus often 
intimates.°°> Even the bravery of the Romans in war was con- 


2 Sallustius, Bellum Catilinarium, IX. 


93 Ammiani Marc. Histor. XIV. 6. ‘“‘ Virtutum omnium domi- 
cilium.” 


941 Mace. 8: 1, 12. 


% Dionysii Hal. Antiqq. Romm. IT. 6, 11, 14, 24, 34,74. IIL. 21. 
V. 60. VII. 35. VIII. 37. X. 17. Compare Creuzer’s Symbolik, 
B. II. p. 996, of the new edition, where these passages of Dionysius 
are named. But no author among the ancients, has perhaps de- 
scribed so strongly what the fear of the gods was to the state, as the 
noble Plutarch, who surpassed all the other ancients in reverence for 
sacred things. He thus expresses himself in his work Adversus 
Colotem. c. 31. ‘‘ The most important of all laws, are those which 
have respect to our belief in the gods; and which, for that reason, Ly- 
curgus, Numa, Ion, and Deucalion taught to all their nations, while 
they infused into them by means of prayers, oaths, oracles, and re- 
sponses of the gods, a vivid feeling of hope as well as of fear re- 
specting the gods. Yea, shouldst thou wander through the earth, 
thou mayest find cities without walls, without a king, without hou- 
ses, without coin, without theatre or gymnasium ; but never wilt 
thou behold a city without a god, without prayer, without oracle, 
without sacrifice. Sooner might a city stand without ground, than 


—— 
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nected with their fear of the gods; of which ancient history is 
full of examples. Who is not here reminded of the Decii, de- 
voting themselves to the gods? Livy says of one of these,*° he 
was looked upon by both armies as a superhuman being, who 
was sent from heaven to turn the wrath of all the gods from his 
own to the hosts of the enemy. Such consecrations, says Cice- 
ro, were made by our ancestors only through the power of re- 
ligion. The following account by Livy, is a memorable contri- 
bution to the history of superstition among this people: “ In 
the third watch of the night, Papirius silently arose and sent 
forth the soothsayer, who was accustomed to prophesy from the 
feeding of fowls, according as they ate, or refused to eat. ‘There 
was no man in the whole camp, who did not long for battle. 
Superiors and inferiors were inflamed with the same passion ; 
the general saw the desire of battle in the soldiers; the soldiers, 
in the general. The same desire was felt by those who were 
present at the divination. For although the fowls did not eat, 
yet the diviner ventured to make a false report to the consul, 
that they had eaten greedily, and thus the sign was propitious. 
The consul rejoiced in the lucky omen, and caused the signal 
for battle to be given. In the mean time, there arose a contest 
among the diviners, concerning the quality of the sign which the 
fowls had given. Some Roman knights heard this, and deem- 
ed it of sufficient importance to be reported to the son of Papi- 
rius. This young man, who was not born in the present irreli- 
gious period, investigated the affair and reported it to the consul. 
The latter exclaimed, Thanks to thy virtue and attention ! 
Whereupon he placed the soothsayer in front of the standard ; 
where, before the battle began, he was slain by an arrow dis- 
charged unintentionally.” 

Even down to the times of Caesar, the religio was of such 
powerful influence upon the Roman army, that, as Plutarch 
informs us,*° the warlike counsels of Pompey were heard 


with coldness by the soldiers; but when Cato in his speech 


quoted the deos patrios as defenders and protectors of their 


a state sustain itself without a belief in the gods. This is the ce- 
ment of all society, and the support of all legislation.” 


% Livii Hist. VIII. 9. 
97 Livii Hist. X. 40. 
% Plutarchus, Vita Caesaris. 
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cause, the army became at once inflamed, and Caesar lost that 
battle.” 

A distinguished memorial of the moral and religious earnest- 
ness of the Roman character, is found in the whole account of 
the abolition of the bacchanalia in Rome, by the consul Posthu- 
mius, which we will briefly extract from Livy. “ Under the 
consuls Spurius Posthumius and Marcius Philippus, a complaint 
was made against secret associations. ‘These had been first in- 
troduced into Etruria, from a small beginning, by a Greek sooth- 
sayer of low extraction. In secret societies, which held out the 
appearance of purely religious associations, all kinds of debauch- 
ery and other vices were practised. Men and women, young 
and old, came together in the night, and gave themselves up to 
excess. Here also perjuries, poisonings, and other things of the 
like nature were prepared. At first, these societies in Rome 
remained entirely concealed, on account of the extent and mag- 
nitude of the city ; but they were finally detected in the follow- 
ing manner. Publius Aebutius had left a son, who was brought 
up by his mother Duronia and his stepfather 'T. Sempronius. 
The mother was devoted to the stepfather ; and since the latter 
knew not how to give a satisfactory account of the money of his 
ward, he determined either to put him out of the way, or in 
some manner closely to connect himself with him. One way 
to accomplish this would be to take him to the bacchanalia. 
The mother therefore said to the young man, that she had prom- 
ised during a sickness of his, if he should recover, to initiate 
him into the bacchanalia. Ten days he must be abstemious; 
on the tenth she would take him into the sanctuary. In the 
neighbourhood of the young Aebutius, dwelt a courtezan, Fece- 
nia, y who had come to this mode of life only by her condition as 
a slave, and merited a better occupation. ‘his woman was 
familiar with the youth, without any prejudice to his character ; 
for she loved him without improper advances on his part; and 
since his family supported him very parsimoniously, she assisted 
him with money, and even made him her heir. ‘To her he re- 
lated with entire simplicity, what his mother was about to do 
with him. But on hearing this she exclaimed : ‘ Rather may we 
both die, than this take place. May God preventit!’ And then she 


% On the influence of religion upon the common people, see Joh. 
von Miller’s Fragments. Werke, B. XV. p. 429. 
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invoked curses upon those who had counselled such a thing. 
But when the youth named his mother and his stepfather as the 
proposers of it, she replied: ‘ Will then your stepfather—for it 
would be sin to accuse your mother of it—thus destroy your 
chastity, your hopes, your reputation, and your whole life? And 
as now the astonished youth inquired what she meant by all 
this, she gave him a description of the abominable debaucheries 
and corruptions which were perpetrated in those pretended sanc- 
tuaries ; and did not suffer him to depart, until he had promised 
her, he would take no part in them. When he returned home 
and signified to his mother and stepfather his aversion to being 
initiated, they became enraged and drove him from the house. 
He took refuge with a female relative, who advised him to dis- 
close the whole affair to the consul. This he did, and the con- 
sul first made sure of the courtezan Fecenia, as the informer, 
who as a slave had herself taken part in those abominable festi- 
vals ; and then forthwith made a disclosure to the senate. ‘The 
senate was thrown into the greatest consternation ; and after the 
strictest measures had been adopted on their part, the consuls 
laid the whole matter before an assembly of the people. The 
customary prayer to the gods was first offered, which preceded 
every popular assembly, and then the consul began: ‘O Ro- 
mans! in no assembly of ours has this customary prayer to the 
gods ever been used with more propriety or even necessity, in 
order to remind you that those are the true gods, which your an- 
cestors have bidden you revere and worship ;—but not those 
which impel, as with thorns of wrath, the minds of such as are 
deluded by foreign religious customs, to all imaginable crime and 
licentiousness, etc.” 

If thus in the commencement of the Roman state and the Ro- 
man religion, the latter exhibited, in a peculiar manner, a sacer- 
dotal and more oriental character, yet, with the growth of the 
kingdom and the predominance of corruption, it was by degrees 
changed to a more political one. Still stronger than among the 
Greeks, the love of country prevailed among the Romans; and 
for this reason, indeed, because the Roman state possessed a far 
greater unity. Yet of this result there existed also in their religion 
one peculiarly efficient element, in the doctrine of the Lares and 
Penates. The love of home, yea the love of one’s own posses- 
sions, was thus deified; and these became the objects of worship 
under the names of Lares and Penates. And since now, accord- 
ing to the ancient religious view, the progress of the Roman con- 
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quests, for which they prayed regularly to the gods, was regarded 
as the work of gods peculiarly propitious to the Roman state; 
and since too the subsequent calamities of the state were also as- 
cribed to the predominance of Christianity, and tothe consequent 
hostility of the gods; it would naturally follow, that their relig- 
ion should thus have become continually more and more closely 
connected and combined with their love of country. And we may 
indeed say, that As AMONG THE GREEKS RELIGION DEGENERAT- 


ED INTO A TASTE FOR THE ARTS, SO AMONG THE ROMANS IT SUNK 
INTO PATRIOTISM. 


PART IIL. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF SHEATHENISM UPON LIFE, PARTICULARLY 
AMONG THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 


Secrion I. - 
On Superstition and Unbelief, especially about the time of Christ. 


We have hitherto endeavoured to learn the general character 
of heathenism, and especially that of the Grecian and Roman 
religions. We come now to consider the effects of heathenism 
as manifested in particulars. . 

We must here first consider those two excrescences of relig- 
ious life, superstition and unbelvef, which always appear wherever 
vital piety vanishes. One reads in Géthe, what one would hard- 
ly expect to find in him :! “ In the history of the world and of 
man, the deepest and, strictly speaking, the sole theme, to which 
all others are subordinate, is the conflict of unbelief and super- 
stition.” This declaration is one of the truest—truer than per- 
haps it was felt to be by him who uttered it. The centre, 
around which moves the whole spiritual life of the man who re- 
flects and feels, is faith. So much the more dangerous, there- 
fore, and of so much the greater consequence, are the two de- 
vious paths of superstition and unbelief. ‘They must necessari- 
ly arise, where the necessities of the human heart are not suffi- - 
ciently supplied through the existing systems; where no true 
means of union with God and his holy and heavenly kingdom, 
are presented to the soul that longs for such an elevation and 


101 G6the’s Westostlicher Divan, p. 424.—[‘ Gothe is the greatest 
modern poet of Germany.—New Platonism is the ground work of 
his strange religious system.’ Encyc. Am.] 
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such bliss. Now the true means of.that union are, THE PROPER 
KNOWLEDGE OF HUMAN WRETCHEDNESS, AND THE CONSEQUENT 
STRUGGLE TO RESTORE THE IMAGE OF GOD WITHIN Us. 

When now this knowledge and this endeavour do not yet ex- 
ist in a man, and his religious system is not adapted to excite 
the effort ; if he is swayed rather by cold intellect than warm 
feeling, he will become indifferent to the whole fabric of religion, 
and set it aside as worthless ; or if he is of a warmer tempera- 
ment, since there dwells in most minds a dark apprehension of 
the separating wall between sinful man and the holy God, he 
will make every effort by external contrivances to demolish this 
wall of partition, and to unite himself again with the world of 
spirits. Thus then we behold the source of superstition and of 
unbelief. Now the heathenism of Greece and Rome did not 
point to this inward union of fallen man with God, at least in its 
public doctrines ; it did not even excite in man the conscious- 
ness of his moral wretchedness. As, therefore, it could neither 
excite nor satisfy a feeling of want in the human heart, it thus 
far, on the one hand, promoted unbelief. But on the other 
hand, as we said, there is throughout the whole of heathenism 
an obscure apprehension of a separating wall, of a disunion be- 
tween a holy God and man who is prone to sin, of a lapse into 
sin; (only that, after the gradual depravation of views, the same 
was not always apprehended in a purely moral light;) and sa- 
crifices, expiations, lustrations, and corporeal penances are every- 
where evidences of this fact; as are also the names Jupiter 
Aphesios, the pardoner, Alexicacos, the deliverer from evil, 
MMeilichios, the placable; and Dii averrunci. And this antici- 
pation of the chief doctrine of Christianity among all nations be- 
fore the christian era, ought not to excite our wonder ; since we 
know, on the one hand, that various traditions were propagated 
among men from a primeval revelation ; while on the other hand, 
every man is predestined for just such a system as’is adapted to 
the whole human race; sINCE EVERY MAN, AS MAN, HAS NEED 
TO BECOME A CHRISTIAN. 

If now the heathen of deeper feelings was only, as it were, 
breathed upon by this apprehension ; if this sense of hostility be- 
tween him and a holy God, did but dimly rise before him; if 
moreover, by the influence of his religion, he was continually 
drawn less into connexion with the moral than with the physical 
world ; it was natural, that, instead of recognising sin as the se- 
parating wall between him and his God (Isaiah 59:2), and 
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seeking to approach him through purification of the heart, he 
should, in the distress of his heart and the error of his knowledge, 
lay hold on external means and seek in some external mode a 
union with the spiritual world. It is therefore a very correct re- 
mark of Plutarch, that the gentler souls are more inclined to 
superstition ; the stronger, to unbelief; or, as he expresses it in 
another passage, ignorance of the true knowledge produces in 
the hard and stony mental soil, unbelief; on the moist and _ sof- 
ter soil, superstition ;—although indeed this position has its ex- 
ceptions. 

Plutarch indeed, who is altogether the profoundest judge of 
the human heart in all its good and its evil propensities, is also 
the individual among the ancients who has spoken of belief, un- 
belief, and superstition, with the greatest wisdom and the deep- 
est knowledge of mankind. Many of his so called moral writ- 
ings, contain invaluable remarks on these subjects, and are writ- 
ten with animation and with a glow of feeling for the true knowl- 
edge of the Deity; particularly his work meg? decordouwovias, 
“On superstition ;” and his “ Proof that man cannot live happi- 
ly by the rules of Epicurus.” In the former, he illustrates these 
ideas: ‘‘ Superstition is far more corrupting and painful to the 
soul itself that is encompassed with it, than unbelief; although, 
as it presupposes some participation in the Deity, and some refer- 
ence to him, a return from it to the true and sober fear of God is 
sooner possible than in the case of unbelief. This latter is an 
error, a delusion without passion ; but superstition is an error 
with passion, and therefore as it were a flaming error. While 
the unbeliever is ever in a state of indifference, there is nothing 
in heaven or upon earth before which the superstitious does not 
tremble. Nor is it merely in the day time that he endures this 
anxiety ; even in sleep he is terrified by frightful images, and 
awakes in horror ; but instead of rejoicing to find that these 
were only delusive shadows, he hastens away to jugglers and 
conjurers. Since the gods have granted us sleep as the sweet 
oblivion of all sorrows, O ! why dost thou thus rob thyself of this 
gift? since there is no other sleep which can cause thee to forget 
these thy dreams. Heraclitus says, all those who are awake, have 
one and the same world; but of those asleep, each one has his 
own world. But the superstitious man has no world in com- 
mon with others ; for when awake, he employs not his under- 
standing ; and when asleep, he is not free from terrors; his rea- 
son dreams, but his fear is continually awake. Polycrates in 
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Samos and Periander in Corinth were horrid tyrants; but no 
one feared them when he removed*to another city. But for 
one who regards the dominion of the gods as tyrannical and cruel, 
where can a land or a sea be found without gods, whither he 
may flee? Even oppressed slaves can demand a sale accord- 
ing to law, and thus obtain a kinder master; but the supersti- 
tious man can never exchange the gods before whom he trem- 
bles. The unbeliever is as much more happy than the su- 
perstitious man, as Tiresias, who could see neither his children 
nor his friends, was happier than Athamas and Agave, who 
could see them only as lions and elephants. When the unbe- 
liever is taken sick, he recollects his intemperance as the cause ; 
when fallen into disgrace, he inquires what he has omitted ; but 
when the superstitious man suffers the loss of goods, the death 
of children, adversity in business, he regards all as the stroke of 
an angry god, and will not strive against his misfortunes through 
fear of resisting the gods. The physician is driven from the 
sick, the consoling friend from the afflicted.* He exclaims: 
*O let me suffer my punishment, accursed and hateful as I am 
to gods and demons.’ The man who believes not on God, 
when misfortune befalls him, can still dry a tear, can shave his 
head, and lay aside his garment. But how shall one speak to 
the superstitious man? how help him? ‘There he sits before 
the door, wrapped in sackcloth, or his loins girded with dirty 
rags; often he rolls himself naked in the dirt, and proclaims 
aloud whatever sins and faults he may chance to have commit- 
ted—he has eaten such and such things, he has gone this or that 
way, which the demon did not approve. Even in the joyful oc- 
cupation of divine worship, the superstitious man feels unhappy. 
What men love most, are the festivals, the sacerdotal meals, the 
consecrations, the prayers to the gods. You will there see the 
unbeliever laugh fearfully and with Sardonic irony, and perhaps 
also whisper in the ear of his friend: ‘How blind are these 
fools !’ but this is all. The superstitious man, on the other 
hand, will indeed partake, but he cannot rejoice; with him the 
notes of the paean are mingled with sighs. Crowned with the 
wreath, he grows pale ; he makes his offering, and trembles ; he 
prays with a wavering voice, and strews incense with faltering 
hands, In all this, the fine sentiment. uttered by Pythagoras, 


* Just so now among the heathen. Then let us send them the 
gospel, if we have even any regard for their temporal good. Trans. 
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does not hold true: ‘ We are happiest when we go to the hab- 
itations of the gods.’ The superstitious man goes thither, as in- 
to the dragon’s den. He also sins against the gods, even more 
than the unbeliever ; for it is better to say, they do not exist, than 
to hold every abominable thing as true concerning them. It is 
better for the Scythians to have absolutely no god, than for the 
Carthaginians to admit a god, but regard him as blood-thirsty, 
and sacrifice their children to him. Finally, (c. 12,) unbelief 
never gives occasion for superstition, while the latter does not 
unfrequently occasion the former ; for when we teach perverted 
views in respect to divine things, we hold out occasion for total 
skepticism. In the mean time, let every one be well on his 
guard, that in order to escape robbers, he do not plunge into an 
impassable chasm ; that while escaping from superstition, he do 
not fall into the power of unbelief, by leaping over that which 
lies between them, viz. true piety.” 

Plutarch here strikingly delineates the wretchedness of those 
who seek peace with God by outward means; and much of 
what is above quoted, applies to that external ascetic worship of 
the Romish church, by which man seeks to obtain the friend- 
ship of God by his own efforts, just as if there were no Redee- 
mer. 

In an equally striking manner does the same Plutarch de- 
scribe the wretchedness of the unbeliever, in the other work al- 
ready named: ‘ Proof, that man cannot live happily by the 
rules of Epicurus.” He there first exhibits the melancholy feel- 
ing of the unbeliever, who cannot believe in the gods and their | 
influences ; and who hypocritically takes part in the services of | 
divine worship from fear of the multitude; in the same manner | 
as we have seen in the preceding quotation. Now this appears | 
indeed to oppose what has just been said by Plutarch, when he | 
relates how the unbeliever witnesses the sacred services with 
merely a Sardonic laugh; but both may in reality well agree. 
The unbeliever, in all this, may well feel that fear of the com- 
mon people which leads him to hypocrisy ; and also that pain- 
ful uneasiness, which even in our day the worldling continually 
feels by the side of one who has turned to the Lord. Besides, 
we must also reflect, that the unbeliever is more miserable than 
he is himself aware of; because he knows not the happiness of 
true piety, having never felt it; and, as Plutarch says in another 
place, ‘ he is.even so much the more unhappy on account of this 
ignorance ; just as the insane are regarded as the most unhap- 
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py of all men, because they laugh, while others weep, over their 
own condition.” On the other hand, Plutarch, (inc. 26,) paints 
in simple but splendid colours, the happiness of him who lives in 
an intelligent belief and cordial love of the Deity ; and concludes 
this description with the glowing language of Hermogenes : ‘So 
greatly are the omniscient and omnipotent gods my friends, so 
constantly do they care for me, that I am not hidden nor for- 
gotten before them by night or by day, wherever I go or what- 
everI purpose to do. But since they foreknow what will be the 
issue of all my undertakings, they signify it by sending to me 
messengers, voices, dreams, and birds.” 

Plutarch then combats with animation those who deny the 
immortality of the soul. He says :1 “ There are three classes 
of men, the totally corrupt, the ordinary, and the more cultivat- 
ed. As for the totally corrupt, it is certainly better for them, 
before they become totally corrupt, to believe in Hades and to 


suffer themselves to be thereby deterred from evil deeds, than 
_ for them first to commit evil deeds, and afterwards, as Epicurus 


will have it, to find their punishment in the fear of being detected. 

“ For men of the ordinary stamp, Hades has no terrors ; since 
they hope for a continued existence.* The love of life is our 
first and greatest love. It is far too sweet and delightful, not to 
overcome that childish fear. In consequence of this love of life, 
they prefer, under the léss of wives and children and friends, 
that these should exist somewhere even in some sad condition, 
rather than that they should wholly cease to be. They also 


\prefer to use, concerning the dying, the expressions uePloraodae 
and metaddarrevy, ‘ to go to another place, to change condition,’ 


and generally such as indicate merely a change of the soul, and 
not annihilation or death. They hate all such poetic language 
as the following : ‘ He moulders now to dust beneath the forest- 
covered earth, remote from the delights of painting and of mu- 
sic, far from the sweet toned lyre and the softly breathing flute.’ 
And also this: ‘ That the soul of man should return, is impossi- 
ble. When it has once escaped from the inclosure of the teeth, 
it cannot again be seized and confined.’-—And because they re- 


10? Non posse suaviter vivi sec. Epic. c. 25—31. 


* Not so the Epicurean herd against whom he is arguing. They 
believed in no future existence. “Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die’”—cease to be—was therefore their motto; and con- 
sistently enough with their belief, an apostle being judge. Trans. 
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gard life in comparison with eternity as of little value, they des- 
pise it, and become dull in respect to virtue and activity. And 
when Epicurus will relieve us from the terrors of Hades by the 
doctrine of our dissolution into atoms, he ought to know, that 
this very dissolution is what our nature most of all dreads.* I 
believe, therefore, that all mankind, both men and women, would 
rather descend into Tartarus and suffer themselves to be bitten 
by Cerberus, than to be totally annihilated; though, as already 
said, there are not many who still hold this belief; and those 
who do stand thus in fear, seek to free themselves from it by 
lustrations. We see, therefore, that those who thus deny the 
immortality of man, destroy the sweetest and largest hopes of | 
ordinary men. 

“‘ But why do we now believe, that nothing of evil awaits the 
just and holy in that place, but, on the contrary, the most 
glorious rewards? It is first to be considered, that champions 
do not receive the crown so long as they are engaged in the 
contest ; but only after the combat has ceased and they have 
triumphed. Now since men, in like manner, believe that the 
tokens of victory are first to be conferred after the present life, 
they become wonderfully excited in the pursuit of virtue, with 
reference to those hopes. And farther, whoever loves the truth 
and true existence, is not able to satisfy himself with what 
he witnesses of it here on earth; because his spirit, obscured by 
the body, must look dimly and confusedly through it as through 
a mist or cloud. Such aman can keep his soul in order and 
duly averted from earthly things, only while he recurs to the 
true wisdom as a preparation for death ; and thus ever looks up- 
ward, like a bird, and longs to soar away out of the body, into 
the vast and splendid regions of immensity. Yea, I regard 
death as so great and so truly a perfect good, that I believe it is 
from that crisis, that the soul will first begin truly to live and be 
awake; but now it is more like a dream.—From the bad, for © 
whom there exists a faint hope of amendment, the Epicureans 


* It will be remembered that Epicurus was a materialist, and be- 
lieved that men die’ like the brutes. He held matter to be eter- 
nal; and explained the formation of all things, by the fortuitous 
concourse of its floating atoms; and the end of all things, by the 
dissolution again of these atoms. TRANS. 


103 The apostle Paul says: ‘‘ No one is crowned unless he strive 
aright.” 2Tim. 2: 5. 
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take away this hope, by preaching annihilation to them; and 
from the righteous, they take away an abiding good, by which 
they are already rendered happy. And if it is to be regarded 
as so great a good, to be freed from the fear of eternal pains, 
‘how shall it not also be intolerable, to see ourselves robbed of 
eternal joys and even the hope of them ?” 

Here belongs also the following passage :* “ Some employ 
holy symbols that are more obscure, and others those that are 
clearer ; because it is not without danger, that they lead the 
mind to divine things; for some, missing totally the proper sense, 
fell into superstition ; and others, fleeing from this as from a 
bog, precipitated themselves into the abyss of unbelief. We 
must therefore assume to our aid those doctrines in philosophy 
which conduct to holiness, that we may not misunderstand the 
excellent institutions of the laws concerning sacrifices.” —Thus 
Plutarch knew how to point out the rocks presented by that 
mythic heathenism, which did not satisfy the deep wants of hu- 
man nature. 

But how then? some one may here inquire; was then in 
this way the consciousness of the mora! discord of his own na- 
ture awakened in Plutarch himself? was he, after all, conducted 
by his religion, as he himself expresses it, to the right means of 
union with God ? to sanctification and purification of heart ?>— 
There are souls which the Platonists denominated Apollonian, 
men of longing desire ;!° in whom from childhood there dwells 
an unutterable longing for some abiding good; to whom there 
is no full satisfaction on the bosom of the whole created world ; 
in whose hearts, amid al] the diversions of life, one great ques- 
tion remains, which they cannot answer; and who feel them- 
selves alone among the whole multitude of those who are called 
men. Such souls would make a religion, if they did not find 
one existing ; and into every religious system which they may 
find, they will incorporate the religion of their own hearts, thus 
inflamed with celestial desire. Such a man was Plutarch. He 
was animated,—together with that divine revelation which thus 
manifested itself in this longing of his heart, and as is the case 
with all persons of similar temperament,—by the strong desire 
of seeing also confirmed out of himself, that which he constant- 


104 De Iside and Osiride, c. 67. 


105 Amos Comenius calls them viri desideriorum; St. Martin, 
hommes de désir. 
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ly beheld within himself. On that account, he poured all his 
own full heart into the religion of his fathers, and then drew it 
forth again from that religion. Tones of accord, no doubt, 
there were in his religion, to all that he felt and longed for ; but 
his soul alone could understand them, and his longing unite them’ 
to a complete harmony. How happy would he then have been, 
had he heard ina distinct voice, the declaration: I am THE 
WAY, THE TRUTH, AND THE LIFE !—Besides all this, too, he was 
an adept in the knowledge of the Platonic philosophy. Though 
he here also adopted and inserted whatever his own mind bid 
him, yet he found many kindred ideas, by which he was able 
more clearly to develope what had dwelt darkly in his heart. 
But from him we can draw no conclusion in respect to other 
men; as we see alas! in history, where we find no second 
Plutarch. Who knows, however, whether a second Plutarch 
may not have lived in the soul of many a tailor, tanner, or shoe- 
maker among the Greeks; who, unknown to his fellow men, 
bore away with him his longing desire for light, to the source 
where-it could be satisfied ? ' 

Like all the other corrupt effects of heathenism, we find also 
unbelief and superstition no where appearing in such strength, 
as in the later times of that religion; when the continually in- 
creasing refinement and its concomitant laxness, drew forth from 
the corrupted race a development of every corruption, of which 
the seed existed in their religion; just as the earlier and more 
simple period appropriated to itself and developed whatever in 
their religion was more noble. If therefore we would learn how 
heathenism operates in the production of unbelief and supersti- 
tion, we must examine it especially in this later period. 

It might now be objected, that if we turn our eyes particular- 
ly on these times, we shall be unjust to heathenism. ‘That pe- 
riod, it may be said, was universally enervated and lifeless, so 
that religion necessarily partook of the hue of the whole period; 
and therefore the origin of audacious disbelief or the most gloo- 
my superstition, cannot be placed to the account of the heathen 
religion, but must be ascribed to the circumstances of the times. 
Or might not—so one may further ask—the fault-finding hea- 
then, in return, impute to Christianity, what the fifteenth century 
had to shew of unbelief like that of Bembo,* on the one hand, 
and of monkish superstition on the other? 


* The learned and classical, but profligate Cardinal Bembo, like 
his master and patron, pope Leo X. and many others in the Rom- 
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We answer, It is indeed true, that the religious maladies 
which the pestilential breath of thé spirit of any age brings with 
it, cannot be imputed, as a matter of course, to the account of the 
prevailing;religion jtself; for who will censure the light, when 
the darkness refuses to receive it? But it is to be well consid- 
ered, that the errors of that dark and heathenish period of relig- 
ion in regard to unbelief and superstition, proceeded very natur- 
ally, as it may be fully shown, from the heathen religion itself. 
And the very circumstance, that the germs of those later abom- 
inable errors, are capable of being so manifestly pointed out in 
the very system in which they afterwards arose, justifies us in 
adducing those facts as characteristic of that religion. Con- 
sequently, we do but historically point out those seeds of corrup- 
tion in heathenism, which we might have also shown and devel- 
oped merely in idea, had such a religion never existed in prac- 
tice. On the contrary, when Christianity sunk, during the dark 
ages, into infidelity and superstition, this did not take place be- 
cause the germs it contained were developed, but because a 
wholly different sense was given to the gospel,—because it was 
misunderstood by human depravity. Besides, the internal, di- 
vine, and living power of Christianity, also manifests itself in this, 
that it was never destroyed, not even in the deepest corruption 
and darkness ; but broke forth from them again in renovated 
purity and power of the Spirit. Every other religion, on the 
contrary, which is not founded on the continual superintendence 
of the glorified Redeemer and the continual influences of the 
Holy Ghost, never experiences such a renovation, but goes on 
continually waxing older and verging to its ruin. 

We will first consider the errors of the age immediately sub- 
sequent to the birth of Christ, in relation to superstition and un- 
belief, as they are manifested in the form of the philosophy then 
existing. Philosophy exhibited, at this time, an entirely new ap- 
pearance. ‘The systems which the human mind is accustomed 
to set up concerning divine things and the foundation of all ex- 
istence, had completed their circuit. Although the distresses of 
the times, the storms of political life, and the oppression of tyrannic 
rulers, might weaken in many the taste for reflection on higher 
subjects, and might draw them down to the impulses and dis- 
quietudes of ordinary life; yet there were also many who felt 


ish church at that time, was deeply tinctured with infidelity. He 
was born at Venice, 1470. See Mosheim, Vol. IV. p. 155. Trans. 
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themselves directly impelled, by the peril and shattered condi- 
tion of all civil existence, by the dissolution of the general state 
of society and by the loss of their possessions, to retire into soli- 
tude and to seek consolation and comfort in the pursuit of sci- 
ence and study. ‘There were also many others among the hea- 
then, who felt themselves called upon, by the continually in- 
creasing progress which Christianity was making, to investi- 
gate religious subjects, that they might obtain clearer views in 
respect to them. By far the greater part of those who were im- 
pelled to philosophy by the first class of motives, found com- 
plete relief in none of the existing systems. They saw dispers- 
ed in each system, only single and insulated truths; they there- 
fore collected these together from all sources where they found 
them ; and still not satisfied even with these, they appropriated 
to themselves, out of the existing religious traditions, not merely 
of their own but of all nations, and out of the mysteries and the 
doctrines of the priests, every thing which addressed their un- 
derstanding or their hearts. ‘The system which arose in this 
manner, is known under the name of eclecticism. This eclec- 
ticism, however, took an entirely peculiar and superstitious di- 
rection. 

To man, who is always more inclined to conviction through 
authority and experience than through airy argumentation, Chris- 
tianity announced a new doctrine; for whose credentials it ap- 
pealed to the divine authority of him who proclaimed it, as also 
to the extraordinary events accompanying the annunciation ; and 
at the same time referred man to his own heart, where he can 
find the experience of its divinity. Christianity also proclaimed, 
with victorious energy, the existence of a higher spiritual world, 
intimately connected with this present world ; as likewisea recon- 
ciliation and union which have taken place between the sinful race 
of man and a holy God, in which every individual who feels his 
need of it, may participate. These ideas, so new to the heath- 
en world, produced a great impression on all who heard them 
proclaimed. Wants which before had been hushed, were now 
excited among both the educated and the vulgar. An obscure 
longing for an extraordinary divine teaching, and for a more inti- 
mate connection and union with the Deity and_ the self-existing 
spiritual world, took possession of many minds. Those who did 
not beguile themselves concerning the corruption of their moral 
nature and its only true remedy, came to the christian commu- 
nity, and there received more than they had expected. But 
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there were also many others who, either from an indolent habit, 
or from a concealed aversion to true and humble repentance, 
did not bring those obscurely felt wants to a distinct conscious- 
ness; but soon sought to place them in alliance with heathen- 
ism. They sought, namely, to establish in heathenism a copy of 
those heavenly blessings which Christianity offered to men. And 
here it is clearly shown, how the most shocking monstrosities 
may arise, when the strong, proud, and selfish will of man, re- 
sisting the divine will, seeks to quiet the half-felt wants of the 
divine in man, by that which a deluded knowledge suggests 
to him,—how corrupt throughout are all mere imitations of 
the truth. ‘Those who were led away by that effort, since they 
possessed no genuine ancient record of religion in the more spir- 
itual sense, set up as such the false and spurious writings of 
Hermes Trismegistus, the spurious writings of Orpheus and other 
men of antiquity. Thus they created for themselves an ancient 
authority, to which they could appeal. The belief upon authori- 
ty, is indeed by no means to be entirely rejected ; since every 
man feels his need, in common with others, of having a divine 
conviction; if only self-activity is not thereby excluded. Since 
further, as we have seen, a deeper and more spiritual manner of 
interpreting the Grecian mythological traditions, had before 
been customary, so the eclectic philosophers of this period ap- 
plied the same mode to the ancient poets of their nation who 
wrote without that deeper sense. They attributed to the words 
of Homer and Hesiod a speculative import, which, strictly ta- 
ken, applies only to the fables adopted by them and interwoven 
in their works. And thus they had ancient national works full 
of wisdom, like those of which the Jews, and through them, the 
Christians, were boasting. And, finally, since they knew not 
that the cord which originally fastened man to heaven, is broken 
off not externally, but deep in recesses of the heart, they sought 
to unite it again externally.°° Whatever the people, through an 
obscure feeling of the guilt that loads our race, had undertaken 
for the purposes of expiation, as offerings, purifications, ascetic 
penances ; these the eclectics of later times reduced into sys- 
tems, and sought to establish them philosophically. And because 


106 Lucian, in Philopseudes c. 8, ridicules one who would heal 
an internal disease by an external amulet. Just as ridiculous is he 
who seeks, by those external connections with God, to reunite the 
bond which is severed within the human heart. 
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also the want or longing after a more intimate knowledge and 
contemplation of divine subjects, was to be satisfied, they either 
resigned themselves up, like the earlier New-Platonists, to a 
mystic contemplation of the infinite, which was concealed in their 
own being and nature; or, like the later New-Platonists, they 
brought magic and theurgy* to a system, and taught the art of 
causing gods and demons to come down to men, or of compel- 
ling departed spirits to return and proclaim the secrets of the 
other world. To confirm what has been said, let us hear a 
few traits from the life of Proclus, the New-Platonist, who was 
one of the best representatives of the tendency above described. 
His biographer, Marinus, relates of him the following :! “He 
studied especially the writings of Orpheus and Hermes. Ac- 
cording to the custom of the ascetic orientals, he never ate an- 
imal food, or, if compelled to it for the sake of health, he took 
but very little. He performed the purifications on the monthly 
festivals of the Phrygian mother of the gods, and observed the 
sacred days of the Egyptians more strictly than was customary 
even in Egypt. He also celebrated the new-moons with great 
splendour and devotion. He observed the festivals and religious 
acts of almost all nations ; but he did not thereby take occasion 
for indolence and excess. How diligent he must have been in 
prayer and the composition of hymns, is shown by his songs of 
praise, not merely in honour of the Grecian gods, but of tutela- 
ry deities entirely foreign, as Marnos of Gaza, Esculapius of 
Ascalon, Thyandrites of Arabia. For he said: Ivis fitting that 
a philosopher be, not the priest of some particular city or coun- 
try, but hierophant of the whole earth.—Very early in the morn- 
ing, he was commonly occupied in the composition of hymns 5 


* “ The art of so purging and refining that faculty of the mind 
which receives the images of things, as to render it capable of per- 
ceiving the demons, and of performing many marvellous things by 
their assistance.” Mosheim’s Ec. Hist. ‘This art was taught by 
the famous Ammonius Saccas, who flourished in Egypt at the com- 
mencement of the second century, and who, though born and edu- 
cated as a Christian, is regarded as the founder of the New-Platonic 
system. This art was taught to the more thoroughly initiated in 
the schools of his followers.—Some may have the curiosity to in- 
quire, to what extent the like art has been claimed in modern days, 
by Emanuel Swedenborg and his disciples. TRANS. 


107 Marinus, Vita Procli, ed. Boissonade, Leips. 1814. c. 19, 22, 
23, 24, 32. 
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and even when he awoke in the night, he prayed to the gods. 
Also, he never omitted to pray at sun-rise, at noon, nor at 
sun-set. Hence he often enjoyed divine manifestations and sig- 
nificant dreams ; there appeared to him Pallas, Esculapius, and 
even foreign gods. When he gave instruction, he became 
completely resplendent. As Rufinus, a respectable man, once 
came to him and heard him teach, he perceived a flame on_ his 
head during his expositions. When Proclus had ended, Rufi- 
nus therefore ran up to him and adored him as a god. And by 
his prayers and conjurations, he could even bring rain, appease 
earthquakes, etc.”—In the life of Jamblicus written by Eunapi- 
us, we may likewise read as much that is excellent, and also as 
many absurd stories. Jamblicus during his prayers was raised 
ten feet above the surface of the earth ; Maximus, the tutor of 
the emperor Julian, raised spirits; around Heraiscus'®® hovered 
still those gods with whom his soul had just had intercourse. 
Such perversities as these, could the greater part of the philoso- 
phers of that time publish as divine truth. 

On the other hand, we find in most of those among the philo- 
sophers, who did not adhere to that superstition, the greatest un- 
belief. Already, from about the time of the birth of Christ, the 
Epicureans had begun to spread themselves abroad through the 
Roman empire. Cicero complains, that of all sects of philoso- 
phers, this made the most remarkable progress and gained the 
most adherents.!0* But even Cicero himself not only so closes 
his book De natura Deorum, as barely to predicate the probabili- 
ty of the existence of the gods; but in his book De Inventione,"° 
he says directly, that philosophy can reckon a future state of re- 
wards and punishments only among the probabilia. 

Along with the Epicureans, there arose at that time, what very 
naturally followed from the condition of that period, the cynics, 
and spread themselves every where abroad. Cynicism, espe- 
cially in the form under which it then appeared, must have com- 
pletely destroyed all the remains of piety and morality, which 
might still be found among the common people. It proceeded 
from arrogance and selfishness in their very lowest forms. The 
cynic of that period clearly perceived the vanity of all the high- 


18 Suidas Lex. Art. “Hoavoxos. 
109 Cicero de Finibus bonor. et malor. f. 7. Uf. 14. Tuscul. V. 10. 
110 Cicero de Inventione, I. 29. 
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ly-praised relations of human life, and observed that misery and 
wretchedness every where followed from them, and even embit- 
tered domestic life. But, instead of manfully struggling against 
this state of life ; instead of introducing a better spirit into these 
existing relations; instead of kindly alleviating the wants and de- 
ficiencies of life and charitably aiding the distressed ; he arro- 
gantly withdrew himself from all the established forms of society ; 
gave up all human relations towards mankind; contemned his 
country, his kindred, and the joys of wedded love; and sought 
his consolation in a self-complacent beastliness. One might see 
these beastly men half naked, moving about everywhere, with a 
great cudgel and a bread-bag, performing the animal necessities 
of their nature before the eyes of all,” thrusting themselves with 
extreme rudeness among the multitudes, and there stepping for- 
ward as teachers of wisdom, not in a regular discourse, but in 
the abrupt and broken language of vulgar sport and derision, at 
which the rabble would roar with laughter, but none could be 
improved. By the most vulgar and abusive language, with which 
they made their way to the great, in the capacity of a species of 
jesters, they often also forced presents from them; and when, 
by such means, they had made themselves rich, they wholly 
abandoned this mode of life!® For this reason, mechanics, 
tanners, dealers in ointments, and others, often joined themselves 
to these people, that so they might make their fortune in an easy 
manner; as Lucian expressly remarks. 

Now as superstition and unbelief every where border close on 
each other, so we may here remark, how cynicism, which dis- 
carded magic and all religious knowledge of the deeper kind, 
and was especially hostile to New-Platonism, nevertheless found 
a point of contact with this system. The total contempt of the 
existing relations of life which the cynic exhibited, appeared to 
these Platonic theosophists as something so great and noble,— 
they even thought they had found in it a course of oriental as- 
cetic discipline so preparatory to contemplation, although the ten- 


111 Augustin gives some shocking examples of the beastliness of 
these men. De Civit. Dei. XIV. 20. 


12 Lucian gives us in the best manner the traits for this picture 
of the worthless cynic. Lucian Fugit. ed. Reitz. U1. p.371—383. 
Vit. Auct. I. p. 351. Julian likewise speaks against them, and 
presents us tle picture of a true cynic. Orat. VI. et VII. adv. 
Pseudo-Cynism. 
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dency of cynicism was widely different,—that this party also of 
philosophers greatly revered cynicism, and represented Dioge- 
nes as a god-like man.1 

Along with these cynics and Epicureans on the one hand, 
and the New-Platonists on the other, a small number of stoics 
also continually maintained their ground. ‘There were not many 
however; partly because the age was too indolent and lax for 
them; and partly too because stoicism, on account of the ener- 
gy which it imparted, was regarded by the effeminate courtiers 
as dangerous to the state. Hence stoicism was considered as 
constituting, among others, a ground of accusation.4 ‘The sto- 
ics could certainly better spread abroad some interest for relig- 
ion; for the question here is not concerning the value of their 
philosophy ; but although they cherished a greater regard for the 
gods, (which indeed were to them only the machines of fate,) 
yet the disconsolateness of their belief concerning the life beyond 
the grave, was the more terrific. This disconsolateness is con- 
fessed by Seneca, when he says:4° “TI once flattered myself 
with the expectation of a future state, because I believed others. 
At that time I longed for death, qguum subito experrectus sum et 
tam bellum somnium perdidi !” 

If now, as we have seen, the dominions of philosophy were 
pervaded through and through by superstition and unbelief, how 
much more must these two foes of true knowledge, have subju- 
gated to their sway the populace and the unlearned in general !!6 


13 Julianus Opp. Or. 7. p. 212.ed.Spanh. Maximus Tyrus Dis- 
sertationes, ed. Reiske. T. II. Diss. XXXVI. Some of the cyn- 
ics may not indeed have been destitute of some participation in the 
oriental cast of mind, since in fact the life of the cynics, if we ab- 
stract its Grecian character, does not differ from that of the Indian 
Joghis or the Persian Fakeers. To this kind of cynics Demonax 
is to be reckoned, whose life is described by Lucian. Thus Lucian 
quotes from him, (p. 32,) that to the question, whether his soul was 
immortal, he returned for answer: ‘‘ Yes, like EVERY THING.” 


14 Tacitus Annal. XIV. 57. XVI. 22. 
115 Seneca Ep. 102. 


16 A very fine remark of Aelian is here to be noted. (Aelianus 
Histor. Var. If. 31.) “ Who would not praise the wisdom of the 
barbarians? Never has one of them doubted of the existence of 
God or of his providence toward the human race, like many of the 
Greek philosophers. They have ever honoured the gods in simplici- 
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Already before the birth of Christ, the belief in a future life ap- 
pears to have been lost among the more cultivated Romans. 
Cato and Caesar confessed in the senate, that the belief in a fu- 
ture existence is fabulous, and that beyond the grave, neither joy 
nor sorrow are to be expected.” Caesar declared: ‘ Ultra 
nec curae neque gaudio locum esse.” Cato highly approved of 
these words; for he says: ‘ Caius Caesar has just spoken in this 
assembly, well and strikingly concerning life and death, declaring 
those things to be false, as I also think them, which are related 
of the infernal world, namely, that the wicked are separated 
from the virtuous, and inhabit terrific, loathsome, shocking, un- 
cultivated places.”—An excellent and very memorable expres- 
sion of Livy, which strikingly marks the infidelity of his time, and 
which might be applied to so many other periods, is that which 
he makes in his reiation of the contests about the lex Terentilli, 
and which were put to rest by the influence of religion.“8 - But 
at that time, that indifference towards the gods had not yet brok- 
en in upon us, which prevails in the present age; nor did each 
individual so interpret oaths and laws as to suit himself; but 
rather accommodated his own morals to them.” 

And here, the evidence of Philo the Jew, (A. D. 40,) is ap- 
propriate, who complains of the many atheists and pantheists of 
his time, and attacks them.1!9 

How mournful is the confession of such a man as the elder Pli- 
ny, which he makes of his infidelity in his Natural History.!°° “ It 


ty ; they offer sacrifices ; they perform purifications; they have their 
mysteries; so that it is evident, that they have not the least doubt 
respecting the gods.” 


17 Sallust. Bell. Catilin. c. 51. 52. 
U8 Livii Hist. IIT. 20. 
119 Philo, ed. Pfeiffer. T. I. lib. 3. Allegoriar. p. 263. 


120 “« Trridendum vero agere curam illud, quidquid est summum. 
Anne tam tristi et multiplici ministerio pollui credamus dubitemus- 
ne? Vix prope est judicare, utrum magis conducat generi huma- 
no, quando aliis nullus est Deorum respectus, aliis pudendus. In- 
venit tamen inter has utrasque sententias medium sibi ipsa mortali- 
tas numen, quo minus etiam plena de Deo conjectatio esset. Toto 
quippe mundo et locis omnibus omnibusque horis omnium vocibus 
fortuna invocatur.—Adeoque ut Sors ipsa pro Deo sit, quo Deus 
probatur incertus—Quae singula improvidam mortalitatem invol- 
vunt, solum ut inter ista certum sit, nihil esse Certi, mec miserius 
quicquam homine nec superbius. Caeteris quippe animantium sola 
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is ridiculous indeed to make that which is the highest of all, mingle 
in and take care of human affairs. Must we believe, or must we 
doubt, that this highest would be degraded by so sad and 
complex a ministry? It is hardly possible to judge, which may 
be of the most benefit to the human race ; since on the one hand 
there is no respect for the gods; and on the other, a respect 
which men ought to be ashamed of. Between these two opin- 
ions, mankind have invented for themselves an intermediate 
divinity, that there may be less of conjecture about God. 
Throughout the whole world, in all places and at all hours, for- 
tune is invoked by the voices of all—And thus fortune herself 
stands for God; by which means God is proved to be uncer- 
tain—Each of which things involves the improvidence and 
shortsightedness of mankind ; so that only one thing can be cer- 
tain, namely, that there ts no certainty ; and that nothing can be 
more miserable or more proud than man. For as to other ani- 
mals, their only care is for food, in which the kindness of nature 
spontaneously suffices them; and one thing especially they 
have which is to be preferred to all possessions, namely, that 
they have no thought or care for glory, wealth, ambition, and, 
above all, for death. Still it is of use in human life, to believe 
that God takes care of human things; and that punishments, 
though sometimes late, (since God is so much occupied in his 
vast cares,) will never fail of being inflicted on crimes ; and that 
man is not therefore the most nearly allied by birth to the Deity, 
in order that he should be next to the brutes in debasement. But 
it is the special consolation of imperfect human nature, that God 
cannot indeed do all things. For neither can he call death to 
his own relief, should he desire it,—a noble refuge which he 


victus cura est, in qua sponte naturae benignitas sufficit, uno qui- 
dem vel praeferendo cunctis bonis, quod de gloria, de pecunia, am- 
bitione, superque de morte non cogitent. Verum in his Deum age- 
re curam rerum humanarum credi, ex usu vitae est: poenasque 
maleficiis aliquando seras occupato Deo in tanta mole, numquam 
autem irritas esse, nec ideo proximum illi genitum hominem, ut vil- 
itate juxta belluas esset. Imperfectae vero in homine naturae prae- 
cipua solatia, ne Deum quidem omnia posse. Namque nec sibi po- 
test mortem consciscere si velit, quod homini dedit optimum in tan- 
tis vitae poenis, nec mortales aeternitate donare etc. per quae de- 
claratur haud dubie naturae potentia, idque esse quod Deum voca- 
Tous, ahab.. ITs ¢. 7: 
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has given to man in the midst of so many evils; nor can he 
endow man with immortality etc. by which things, the power of 
nature is doubtless declared, and that is what we call God.”— 
This rancorous melancholy, (so to speak,) of one who posses- 
sed a noble longing of heart for a better faith, but who proudly 
suppressed it, would have borne a man of lower views and long- 
ings directly to cynicism, in order, at least so far as is permit- 
ted to man, to reduce himself back into the class of brutes. 

We have already had occasion to become acquainted with 
the unbelief of such men as Strabo and Polybius. Pausanias 
also testifies of himself, in many passages, that although he 
quotes the traditions of his religion, he yields them no belief; 
and commonly no one attributes any credit to them, except 
merely because he has‘heard them related from his youth up.!?4 
Many Romans, in the time of the emperors, may also have been 
led into infidelity by a polite rhetorical education ; for he whose 
taste and rhetorical powers merely are cultivated, commonly los- 
es a spirit of deeper and more serious investigation, and superfi- 
cially pronounces a skeptical decision on the highest subjects. 
So Arnobius delineates the unbelieving Romans of his time.!’? 
“ Because you know how to inflect words properly, because you 
avoid barbarisms and solecisms, because you can compose or 
criticise a well-constructed discourse, you also think you know 
what is true and what is false; what can take place and what 
cannot; and what is the nature of heavenly and of earthly 
things.”—Theodoret also complains,!”? that “so many half- 
learned among the heathen refuse to take an interest in the bar- 
barian wisdom of Christianity ; while in old times, the truly wise 
travelled through all lands in order to become still wiser.” —This 
character of skeptical, superficial, tasteful sciolism, we learn 
partly from the pictures which Lucian drew in derision of it ;!*4 
and partly from the lively picture we have of it in the emperor 
Adrian. This man, who on the one hand was extremely super- 
stitious, (as Pausanias among others lays to his charge,!*°) and 


121 Pausaniae Descriptio Graeciae, I. 3. II. 57. 

122 Arnobius ady. Gentes, Paris 1605. ed Heraldi, II. p. 57. 

123 Theodoreti Opp. ed. Hal. T. IV. p. 696. 

124, g. Lucian’s Lexophanes, and his Quomodo conscribenda sit 
historia. 

125 Pausaniae Graciae Descript. I. 3. 
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on the other, was a contemptible sciolist, affords a ridiculous 
and likewise mournful proof of his belles-lettres propensities, and 
his infidelity as connected with them, in the verses which he ut- 
tered at his death.!°6 

It was impossible, but that the inferior multitude should be- 
come infected with unbelief from this quarter. Servius, in a 
note on Virgil’s Aeneid,'” remarks expressly, that “ unbelief is 
equally spread among the high and the low.” ‘The lines of Ju- 
venal are well known :!78 


‘¢ Ksse aliquos manes, et subterranea regna, 
Et catum, et Stygio ranas in gurgite nigras, 
Nec pueri credunt, nisi qui nondum aere Javantur.” 

So Seneca says :!?9 “* No one is any longer so much a child, 
that he must be shown that there is no Cerberus nor Tartarus.” 
Lucian‘? introduces an Epicurean and a Stoic as disputing be- 
fore the rabble about Providence. The multitude listened with 
pleasure, and inclined to the side of the Epicurean. 

It need not, moreover, excite our wonder, that the com- 
mon people, together with the fables of the infernal world, gave 
up also all belief in a future state ; for it was only in this my- 
thic dress that they could hold fast to that belief. We indeed 
also see, that even the heathen philosophers, so soon as they re- 
linquished their belief in the infernal world, came barely to a 
pantheistic doctrine of future existence. Besides, at that time 
the sciences were also already taught to the common people. 
Quinctilian the orator remarks in one place :!_ “Even among 
our country people, there are but few who do not know or seek 
to learn something of the natural causes of things.” How, 
therefore, would it have been possible to withhold from the com- 
mon ees those results of unbelief which the philosophers pre- 
sented | 


126 Scriptores Historiae August. Parisiis, 1620. Vita Hadr. c. 23. 
“ Animula vagula, blandula, 
Hospes comesque corporis. 
Quae nunc abibis in loca, 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nec ut soles dabis jocos.”’ 


127 Servius ad Aeneid. XI. 755. 

128 Juvenalis Satyr. II. 149. 

129 Seneca Ep. 24. 

130 Lucianus Jupiter Tragoedus, c. 17. T. II. ed. Reitz. p. 149. 
131 Quinctiliani Institut. IT. 2. 
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An expression of Firmicus Maternus affords us another ex- 
ample, that, at that time, as in the so called period of the illu- 
mination of Germany, not only was the mass of superstition re- 
jected by the skeptics, but also all belief. In the preface to his 
astronomical works, he says :8* “There are some in our time 
who even question mathematical truth, and seek to prove its un- 
certainty from the confessions of mathematicians. The more 
vehemently these contend, the more do they establish the truth 
of astrology. For astrology could not even be true, if men did 
not assail it with such violent reasons. Yet this ought not to 
astonish us in the case of these people ; since we know how uni- 
versal among them are also doubts and difficulties concerning 
the gods.” 

While now, on the one hand, the educated and the uneducat- 
ed suffered themselves to be thus deceived by the infidelity of 
their times, another and probably a larger portion of the people, 
cast themselves into the arms of the most unbounded supersti- 
tion, as had already been done by the philosophers. The first 
effect of this superstition, was, that men were not content with 
their own and the Grecian gods, but brought to Rome the gods 
of all lands, and worshipped them; just as though, as Augustin 
expresses himself, the more the mass of the state increased, the 
more guardians it needed to keep the whole together.’3 They 
gloomily felt the incapacity of their own gods to satisfy them ; 
they fancied they could supply the want by increasing the num- 
ber ; and the more foreign the deity, the more did their excited 
minds promise themselves from it. In this mania for foreign 
gods, the nobles and the emperors themselves set the most cor- 
rupting example. Germanicus and Agrippina devoted them- 
selves especially to Egyptian gods.’** So also Vespasian.!%° 


132 Julius Firmicus Maternus, Astronomicon libri VIII. Basiliae 
1533, p. 2. 


133 Hence Arnobius, (adv. Gentes, VI.) calls Rome numinum 
cunctorum cultriz. And as Athenaeus had called Rome an “ epi- 
tome of the whole earth” (éavroun tH¢ ofnzouperns), so Theodoret, 
aptly gave it the name of an “epitome of all superstition” (émez0- 
un maons dscocdacuoviac). Such a mingling of the gods had also 
prevailed at an earlier period; but it had been suppressed by a de- 
cree of the senate. Livius Histor. XXV. 1. 


134 Tacit. Annal. IT. 54, 59. 
135 Tacit. Hist. II. 78. IV. 82. 
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Nero scorned all gods with the exception of the Dea Syra. 
And with her too, he afterwards became so angry as even to 
pollute her with his urine. Marcus Aurelius caused the 
priests of all foreign gods and nations to be assembled, in order 
to implore aid for the Roman empire against the incursion of the 
Marcomanni.!37 Commodus caused himself to be initiated into 
the mysteries of the Egyptian Isis and the Persian Mitbras.!°* 
Severus worshipped especially the Egyptian Serapis ;!° Cara- 
calla;-chiefly the Egyptian Isis; and Heliogabalus, the Syrian 
deities ; though he was also desirous of becoming a priest of the 
Jewish, Samaritan, and Christian religions.“° Hence we may 
also account for the prevalence of Judaism at this period, to such 
a degree; so that Seneca says,!! it has so increased, “ that the 
vanquished may almost give laws to the victors.” 

To the unhappy heathen who were running, in the disquietude 
of their hearts, now to the heathen temples and now to the Jew- 
ish synagogues, an affecting address was made by Commodianus, 
a simple and uneducated Christian of Africa, who wrote a kind 
of an apology at the close of the third century :* “ They must 
not, in the disquietude of their hearts, seek for rest there ; the 
true and real peace of mind can be imparted to them only 
through Christ.” 

Since the number of the gods was in this manner continually 
increasing, it was natural too that the superstitious worship of 
them, and the multitude of their priests and temples and rites, 
should increase above all measure. In all the countries of Italy, 
the priests of the Dea Syra, of Isis, of Mithras, of Osiris, of Se- 
rapis, were wandering about, who practised especially the arts of 
soothsaying, and were everywhere ready to exhibit oracles. 
Thus in Lucian, Momus says to Jupiter 443 “Thou Apollo, with 


136 Sueton. Vita Neronis c. 56. 

137 Capitolinus, Vita M. Aurelii, c. 13. 
138 Lamprid. Vita Commodi, c. 9. 

139 Spartianus, Vita Severi, c. 17. 

140 Lamprid. Vita Heliogab. c. 8, 7. 


141 Seneca in a fragment of his book de Superstitione, in August. 
de Civit. Dei, VI. 11. 


442 Commodiani Instructiones adv. Gentium Deos, Tulli 1630. 
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143 Lucianus, ed. Reitz. Vol. III. p. 534, in Deorum Consilio. 
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thine oracles, art no longer alone celebrated ; but every stone 
and every altar utters responses ; every stone at least on which 
oil has been poured and which is crowned with a garland and 
has by it a juggler (yonr¢) ; of which there are now so many. 
The statue of the wrestler Polydamus heals, at Olympia, such 
as are sick of fever; as does also the statue of Theagenes in 
Thasus ; at Ilium they sacrifice to Hector, and from the Cherso- 
nesus opposite, to Protesilaus. Since now our number is thus 
increased, perjury and sacrilege are so much the more prevalent ; 
while we (the old gods) are totally despised.” 

The more abominable vice and licentiousness became, on the 
one hand, the more did men yield themselves up, on the other, to 
superstition, in order to quiet conscience and appease the gods. 
The most dissolute prodigals subjected themselves to painful 
penances, the disfiguration of their bodies, severe fastings, and 
costly sacrifices.44 Juvenal graphically describes the various 
kinds of jugglers and superstitious practices among the females 
of rank at Rome:!45 “Then enters a company of effeminate 
priests of the Phrygian mother of the gods (Cybele). Their lea- 
der warns with a loud voice, against the pestiferous arrival of rough 
September, unless she propitiate the goddess with an hundred 
eggs, and give to himself as many garments from her wardrobe, as 
shall avert the evils of the whole year. ‘Three times each morn- 
ing is she to bathe her head in the stream of the Tiber, and on 
her chafed knees to creep around the Campus Martius. If the 
Egyptian Isis commands her in a dream, she is to hasten to 
Egypt and bring water from the Nile, and pour it out in the tem- 
ple of the goddess. Yonder stalks nearer the priest of Isis, 
clothed in white, who implores of the goddess a pardon, in case 
the woman did not abstain from the marriage-bed during the sa- 
cred days of Isis; while a fat goose and a thin chicken are sent 
to the temple. As he departs, the Jew approaches and timidly 
whispers his beggar’s petition in her ear, while he preaches the 
Jewish doctrine. ‘Then, comes the Comagenian haruspex, who, 
from the lungs of a dove, yet warm, prophecies a rich inheri- 


viriles sibi partes amputat, ille lacertos secat—Tantus est pertur- 
batae mentis et sedibus suis pulsae furor, ut sic Di placentur, 
quemadmodum ne homines quidem saeviunt. Se ipsi in templis con- 
trucidant, vulneribus suis ac sanguine supplicant.” 


M5 Juvenalis Satyr. VI. 
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tance, or a tender lover. But a still greater confidence is plac- 
ed in the Chaldeans, and in the prophets of Jupiter Ammon. 
But most of all, in the astrologers ; of whom she inquires as to 
her busband’s death, and why her jaundiced mother is so slow 
in dying. Does she wish to drive out a few steps? the book is 
consulted, [viz. by opening at a venture to any passage that pre- 
sents itself in Virgil, or some other author.] Is there an itching 
in the corner of her eye that has been rubbed ? the horoscope is 
set up, and according to that, the eye-salve is applied. Does 
she lie sick? there is no hour so proper for taking food, as the 
one pointed out by Petosiris, the great Egyptian astrologer. 
If she is without fortune, she hastens to the circus to draw lots, 
and to have her fortune told from an examination of her forehead 
and her hand. ‘To the more wealthy, the Phrygian augur and 
the Etruscan interpreter of thunder, lay open a view of futurity. 
The arts of those who mingle poison serve to produce abortion 
and barrenness in females, and to reduce men to insanity or 
idiocy ; or even to bring slow death upon them.” 

It is from the life too that Apuleius delineates the adventur- 
ous processions of Isis, the accompanying shouts of the people, 
and the initiation into the mysteries, with all the attendant rites 
and juggleries.“° Theophrastus also gives us a striking picture 
of the superstitious customs of the earlier period in which he 
lived 147 

But why should we wonder at the mass of superstition among 
the common people and in later ages, when such a man as Augus- 
tus, the Roman emperor, could fear to be alone in the night ; 
when he was afraid of thunder and lightning, like a child, and 
carried about him magic remedies in order to avert these dan- 
gers; and when too he was frightened, whenever he happened 
in the morning, instead of his right shoe, to put on his left shoe 
first 248 

Peculiarly pernicious was the influence of this enormous mul- 
titude of soothsayers, interpreters of signs and of lightning, as- 
trologers, palmisters, and necromancers. These all ministered 
to the ungovernable passions of the populace, who, tormented by 
a thousand anxieties and cares for the consequences of their own 
vices or the wickedness of others, longed to penetrate the dark- 


146 A puleii Metamorphoses, XI. 
147 Theophrasti Characteres, c. 16. 
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ness of futurity.49 For this form of superstition, heathenism is 
particularly distinguished. ‘The Indians, Persians, Egyptians, 
Gauls, and Germans, had their soothsayers ; and among the 
Greeks and Romans, this art had been carried to such an ex- 
tent, that Fabricius!5° enumerates towards a hundred different 
modes of divination. Among these people, there were early 
found base and avaricious men. Aristophanes ridicules them ;}°! 
and Thucydides relates, how the land was full of prognosticators 
before the Peloponnesian war, who filled the minds of the people 
with disquiet and apprehension. But in this age, their influence 
was peculiarly corrupt and fatal; because they inflamed to an 
uncommon degree the vices of avarice, pride, and sensuality. 
We see from Petronius to what beastly passions they minister- 
ed ; how they were the negotiators in the most despicable trans- 
actions, and by their promises were the first to kindle up the 
basest desires. If one wished to poison his father, or to cause 
the death of his wife, or to commit adultery, or to practice un- 
natural lusts, he applied to these people for counsel; and they 
naturally spurred him on to the commission of the crime, be- 
cause it was their gain. ‘The great kept astrologers and svoth- 
sayers continually by them in their palaces. Nero, at an im- 
mense expense, caused the magician 'Tiradates to come into Ita- 
ly, that he might consult him about futurity ; and because the 
shade of his mother whom he had murdered, continually tor- 
mented him, as he said, he caused even this shade also to be 
exorcised by the magicians. 

We should now naturally suppose, that, among so great a 
multitude of gods, of religious actions, of solemn vows, etc. at 
least some deeper feeling of the heart must have been excit- 
ed; that at least some truly pious sentiments would have been 
aroused. But when we consider the character of this super- 
stition and the testimony of cotemporaries, such does not appear 
to have been the fact. Indeed, this is just the worst and most 
corrupt feature of superstition, that it has nothing in it but the 


149 Tacitus says of them: (Taciti Hist. I. 21.) Genus hominum 
potentibus infidum, sperantibus fallax, quod in civitate nostra et ve- 
tabitur semper et retinebitur. 
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dark feeling —‘ thou art a sinner, thou art notreconciled with God, 
thou art in need of higher aid both within and without ;’ but this 
feeling has no value in itself, unless the understanding and the will 
are in harmony with it. For where religion consits in mere feel- 
ing, the most ungodly will and the most ungodly understanding 
may find place along with this better feeling. And thus indeed we 
see it even in men of this century. That dark and obscure feeling 
announced to them something of truth; but instead of their 
being led by it to a proper perception of their need, and there- 
by to a corresponding change in their volitions ; their inclination, 
their propensity continued to be directed to the basest objects ; 
their blinded perception exculpated their will; and that feeling 
now produced no other effect, but that of degrading religion it- 
self to the attainment of those low and disgraceful desires of the 
will. The temples were frequented, splendid offerings were 
made, altars were crowned, and prayers were offered to the 
gods, in order that the gods might render—nights of unnatural 
lusts agreeable! that they might be favourable to acts of poison- 
ing; that they might cause the robbery of widows and or- 
phans to prosper.}° In just indignation at all this, Seneca ex- 
claims :1°4 “ How great is now the madness of men! They lisp 
the most abominable prayers in the ears of the gods. And if a 
man is found listening, they are silent. What a man ought not 
to hear, they do not blush to rehearse to God.” And concern- 
ing the whole mass of superstitious idolaters in his time, Seneca 
thus expresses himself :15° “If any one considers what they do, 
and to what things they subject themselves, instead of decency 
he will find indecency ; instead of the liberal, the unworthy ; 
instead of the rational, the insane ; and all this tosuch a degree, 
that no one could doubt their being deprived of reason. But 
now, the great multitude of these insane insures to them the re- 
putation of intelligence.” 

If now a heathen himself could thus decide concerning his su- 
perstitious fellow heathen, how much more worthy of pity 


153 The historians of that time, especially Petronius, furnish the 
facts. They are given by Barbeyrac on Puffendorf de Jure Naturae 
et Gentium, § VI. p. 22. 

154 Seneca Epist. 10. 

155 Fragm. Senecae ap. Aug. de Civit. Dei. VI. 10. 

196 Tertullian (Apolog. c. 12) hence says to the heathen, that he, 
a Christian, says nothing worse of the gods than Seneca has already 
done. 
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must they have appeared to even the smallest among the Chris- 
tians ; at least so long as these, in the external church, represent- 
ed also the inner church in a more living form. Thus, for ex- 
ample, we hear that uneducated and otherwise very weak man, 
the above named Commodianus the African, pitying the hebetudo 
saeculi,'*’ and in his simplicity strikingly unveiling their delu- 
sion. 

Wherever a genuine and life-giving faith on the Saviour pre- 
vailed at that time, in the hearts of Christians, it proved a contin- 
ual guard against the irruption of superstition and infidelity. 
And so even now, that Christian, who has experienced the new 
birth in his heart, and has learnt the narrow and strict way of 
salvation, will remain guarded in the best manner by this inward 
faith, as well against a relapse into a spirit of doubt, as against a 
visionary turn of mind which grasps the form instead of the sub- 
stance. 

The attempt has indeed sometimes been made, to show that 
Christianity was at the time as strongly tinctured with supersti- 
tion, as heathenism ; and Meiners'*® places in this, respect the 
life of St. Martin of Tours along with the description of the 
New-Platonic reveries. But we must well distinguish the fun- 
damental trait of this heathenish superstition from the christian. 
That of heathenism had no inward root in the hearts of men ; it 
did not fasten itself upon an inward life of the soul with God ; 
and therefore it was the effect of a relawed and languid state of 
the mind. The superstition of Christianity, on the other hand, 
had its foundation in a greater excitement of the spiritual pow- 
ers. ‘They had seen the extraordinary operations of the Spirit 
of God; and hence the expectation of yet greater revelations of 
the world of spirits, might easily precipitate men into fantastic 
delusions ; just as we not unfrequently hear of convulsions, ap- 
paritions, and the like, in the case of the newly converted, who 
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“ Deludunt vos pauci scelerati vates inanes, 
Extricare suam dum quaerunt vitam, 
Subornant aliis esse sub mysteria falsum.— 
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are still full of the extraordinary experience they have had along 
with the first gracious feeling of the Saviour in their hearts. 
What is appropriately superstition, exists only where an imme- 
diate influence of the upper world is sought, without any refer- 
ence to the disposition of the individual. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 


Art. III. Hints on tue Stupy or THE Greek LANGUAGE. 


By M. Stuart, Prof. of Sacred Literature in the Theol. Sem. at Andover. 


The reader must not expect, from the title which he has just 
read, that J am going to defend the study of the Greek, in op- 
position to those who maintain that the classical study of an- 
cient languages is superfluous, or at least of small importance. 

he contest on this subject has been warm, and often repeated ; 
but the issue has never been doubtful, in the view of those who 
were best qualified to judge. The subject has recently been 
discussed in our country ; and in some parts of it, the discussion 
seems to be still going on ; even some of the higher schools and 
colleges have made arrangements, in accordance with which the 
study of Greek might be superseded ; yet the result of all has 
been, or probably will be, the abandoning of such measures as 
intrench upon the study of the ancient classics, and the restoring 
of them, at least in theory, to the place which they have so long 
occupied in a system of liberal education. 

Most sincerely do I rejoice in this result. As a Protestant 
and a preacher of the gospel, J deem the privilege of consulting 
the original Scriptures to be of inestimable value. At the same 
time, I do not aver that no man ought ever to preach the gospel, 
who cannot read the record of its doctrines in their original lan- 
guage. I do not believe that such a position is needful or pro- 
per for the church ; and [am the more confirmed in this opin- 
ion, when I look at the conspicuous examples of some preach- 
ers, both as to doctrine and practice, who have no acquaintance 
with the Greek language. The church needs the aid of all the 
faithful labourers, who can be well employed in her service. 
But still, if it could be accomplished, it is desirable in itself that 
every instructor whom she employs, should be able to read the 
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statute-book that he is called to explain, in the language in which 
it was originally written. Since however this cannot be effect- 
ed, it would be injudicious, and in my apprehension impro- 
per, always to insist on such a qualification as a pre-requisite to 
the ministerial office. 

I have said thus much, in order to guard against any mistake 
as to the views which I cherish on this subject. And having 
done this, I may now say, that all who do study the Greek lan- 
guage, with a view of being able to read the New Testament in 
the original, may reap important advantages from this study, pro- 
vided it be pursued in such a manner as it should be. 

I must leave the reader to supply the reasons or grounds of 
such a declaration, from the resources of his own mind. It 
were easy for me to subjoin them; but my present design for- 
bids. I take it for granted, that a Protestant, and a Protestant 
minister of the gospel, will easily imagine and concede, that it is 
better to see with his own eyes, and to judge for himself, than it 
is to see by means of others’ eyes, and to have them judge for 
him. See for him and judge for him others must, unless he can 
see and judge for himself. And if, in giving himself up to 
guides, he chooses good and safe ones, he may keep in the right 
path, and not lose himself, nor mislead others. All depends, of 
course, on a right choice of guides, in cases of such a nature. 
But where a man can see and judge for himself, he may, in 
common with those who cannot do so, not only avail himself of 
the knowledge of others, but, in addition to this, may apply all 
his own powers and acquisitions directly to the original sources 
of all religious knowledge. What young man, who believes that 
‘the Bible is the surricrenr and onty rule of faith and prac- 
tice,” would not choose the latter course ? 

I take it for granted, at present, that it is a proper object of 
desire and effort, to be able to interpret the original Scriptures. 
I speak now only of the Greek Testament; not because the 
same or the like things may not be truly said in respect to the 
Hebrew Scriptures, but because what IT have to say in the se- 
quel, has special reference to the study of the Greek language. 

And now the important question naturally comes up: How 
shall the young man who aspires to the ministry, become able to 
interpret the Greek Scriptures? How much knowledge of the 
Greek language must he have, in order to place him in a con- 
dition, in which he may pursue the study of Greek exegesis to 
advantage ? 
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The business of my life has forced upon me some knowledge 
in relation to these questions. Every year, I come, by experi- 
ence in the course of my duties, to learn in some measure, what 
will and what will not enable young men to make any profitable 
advances in this study. 

Some things relative to this matter, can be made plain to all. 
It is plain, that there are only two ways in which a person can 
become acquainted with any language; the one is, to learn it in 
a vernacular way, as children do their mother-tongue; the other, 
to learn it in the way of grammatical and lexicographical study. 

The first of these ways is now out of question, with regard to 
the ancient Greek. This is no more a living, spoken language. 
The means of learning it in a vernacular way, are therefore no 
longer in existence ; and consequently, if we learn the language 
at all, it must be through the medium of grammars and lexicons. 

And what are these? If they are what they should be, the 
grammar will give a just account of all the various forms of 
words in the language ; and also of all the variations and inflex- 
ions of them, in order to express the various relations of case, 
gender, number, person, tense, mood, voice, etc. ‘This consti- 
tutes the first and substantial part of a good grammar; a part 
which the Germans very appropriately name Formenlehre (the 
doctrine of forms), but for which, strange as it may seem, we 
have not even a name in the English language. Might I be al- 
lowed the liberty of proposing a technical name, I would call it 
declension, i. e. that part of grammar which gives an account of 
declension, and is mostly occupied with this; and I would 
name the first part of grammar thus, on the same ground as the 
second part is called syntaz, i.e. an account of the manner in 
which words and sentences are arranged, according to the cus- 
tom of the language. These two parts occupy all the appro- 
priate ground of grammar. 'They need not, and do not, exclude 
remarks on orthography, orthoépy, etymology ; but these last 
are things of quite a subordinate nature ina good grammar, 
and belong more appropriately to the province of the lexicon. 

A good lexicon must contain not only a full account of the 
meaning of words, in different positions, voices, etc. but it should 
arrange these in an easy and natural way, so that the original 
meanings may stand first, and the derived ones in such order as 
would seem most probably to have been the actual one. It 
should mark the etymology of words, their anomalous forms, 
their specialities of sense, their ancient and modern usage, their 
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variations in meaning when combined in peculiar phrases, and 
their dialectical appearances ; it should also illustrate the whole 
by appropriate examples. Any thing short of this, is deserting 
the student and leaving him in the dark with respect to points 
on which he needs light. 

And what now is the amount of all which a good grammar 
and lexicon can do for the student? It is this, viz. to place him 
in a state’ like to that in which a vernacular knowledge of the 
Greek would have placed him. The Athenian who was tolera- 
bly educated, and who listened to an oration of Demosthenes or 
to a tragedy of Sophocles, needed no grammar or lexicon in or- 
der to understand them. And why not? Because he had been 
taught the language in which he was addressed, in a vernacular 
way. Its declensions, its forms, its meaning, usual or peculiar, 
were already within the circle of his familiar knowledge. Why 
then need he consult helps, in order to interpret the orator and 
the tragedian ? He need not; at least he did not need this, un- 
less it happened, as it does to us in reading an English author, 
that now and then a word not familiar should occur, and some 
aid would be needed in order to understand it. 

I may seem to be beating the air, or at least to be wandering 
into a by-path instead of pursuing a straight and direct road ; 
but [am not so. Iam approaching nearer to the object I have 
in view, and in the most direct manner. Is it not plain, that if 
we had the same knowledge of Greek which an Athenian of a 
decent education had, who listened to an oration of Demosthe- 
nes or to a tragedy of Sophocles, we could understand the 
orator and the tragedian as well as such an Athenian did, and 
for the same reasons? I trust this needs no proof. Is it not 
equally plain, that if we understood the New Testament Greek 
as well as the writers of this book did, that we could dispense 
with all our lexicons and grammars, and sit down to the reading 
of the Greek Testament with the same assurance that we could 
understand it, which we feel when we sit down to read the 
Spectator or the Rambler, of being able to understand the lan- 
guage in which they are written? 

Such a knowledge, then, would enable us to throw by our 
apparatus of grammars, lexicons, commentaries, and_philologi- 
cal disquisitions. This is plain enongh ; but it is equally plain, 
that any thing short of such a knowledge must send us for aid 
to those helps, which will supply us with that which a vernacular 
knowledge does of itself impart. Nothing but this will ade- 
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quately answer our purpose; for the plain reason that nothing 
short of this will enable us to read the New ‘Testament in an in- 
telligent manner. 

What then are the helps which stand in the place of vernacu- 
lar instruction? The answer of course is, grammars and dic- 
tionaries. The first gives an account of all the various forms 
that words assume, and of the manner in which these are com- 
bined ; the second tells us what the proper signification of each 
word is. Instead of learning all these things, as children do, 
from nurses and parents and companions, by constant usage and 
repetition, we now come to learn them from the pages of books 
where they are developed, and developed agreeably to the man- 
ner and custom of employing them in a vernacular way. Good 
grammars and lexicons are of course mere developements of 
usus loquendi; they are nothing more than pragmatic histories 
of language. 

Bat what now if the Athenian had learned only from a nurse 
who spoke half Greek and half Scythian? Would he understand 
the Greek orator and tragedian? Certainly not, except in part ; 
and for the simple reason, that he was acquainted with only a 
part of the forms and meaning of the Greek language. Or what 
if his knowledge of Greek was correct, so far as it went, and 
yet he had never read beyond his accidence 2. Then, of course, 
many a word and many a sentence of Demosthenes and Sopho- 
cles, would be unintelligible to him. Necessarily, therefore, in 
order to understand them, he must learn more, either in a ver- 
nacular way, or in the way of study. 

The case is now substantially before us. The young Ameri- 
can, who takes up the Greek Testament, has no vernacular 
knowledge of the language in which it is written; and having 
not this, he cannot read and understand this book, unless he first 
obtains an equivalent for such knowledge. And what is an 
equivalent? ‘The answer can be but one; and this is, that a 
familiar, accurate, radical knowledge of what his grammar and 
lexicon teach, is indispensable to his reading the book in ques- 
tion, so as really to understand it. 

This is the case, the whole case, and nothing but the case. 
We have come to this position in a way so direct, so plain, so 
satisfactory, (as it seems to me,) that there is no avoiding the 
belief that we have followed the right road, and have reached 
the very point after which we were looking. I mean, that there 
is no avoiding this conclusion, without contradicting all human 
experience. Every one knows and feels how he has learned 
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his own mother tongue, and what kind of knowledge is necessa- 
ry, in order to enable him to understand it. He must know, 
then, that a knowledge like this, or equivalent to it, is necessary, 
in order that he may be able to read another language in an in- 
telligent manner. j 

Suppose now an English reader could not distinguish the pos- 
sessive case from the nominative, or the accusative case from 
either ; would he not be as likely to make the possessive or the 
accusative the subject to a verb, in any particular sentence, as 
he would the nominative? Certainly he would ; at least in po- 
etry, where an inversion of ‘order sometimes takes place. And 
if he should do so, then what would be the consequence? Plain- 
ly, that he would exhibit an inability to understand the English 
language, and a universal confounding and subverting of its true 
import. 

These would be serious matters to an English reader, who 
professed to be able to read and to teach the language. Who 
that knew his condition, would regard his pretences, or apply 
for his instructions ? 

Transfer now all this to the Greek language, and see whether 
the difficulty is diminished in the least degree. Why should it 
be? A vernacular knowledge of the Greek, or a knowledge in 
some good degree equivalent to it, is just as necessary in order 
to read this language in an intelligent way, as the like knowledge 
is, in order to read English so as to understand it. ‘This is a 
matter of fact so plain and palpable, that it needs no confirma- 
tion. Any person, therefore, who has not obtained such a 
knowledge, i. e. either a vernacular knowledge, or what is in 
some good degree an equivalent for it, cannot for a moment ra- 
tionally suppose himself capable of reading Greek in an intelli- 
gent way. 

‘ But what has an accurate knowledge of grammar to do with 
the right understanding of Greek? Did the great multitude 
who listened to Demosthenes, understand the laws of Greek 
grammar? And why then may not we read and understand 
Greek, without the acquisition of such a knowledge ? 

To these questions ] answer, that the great mass of Athenians 
who listened to Demosthenes, did understand Greek grammar 3 
not, perhaps, as a science regularly drawn out upon paper, and 
submitted to the eye, and supplied with all the terms of art; 
but practically, experimentally, by usage, the laws of Greek 
grammar were understood by them. ‘They had imbibed them 
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in the nursery ; they had practised them in the schools; they 
had been practising them every day of their lives. Their per- 
ception of the meaning and propriety of language was native, if 
I may so speak, and therefore rapid, spontaneous, easy. What 
it costs us years to obtain in the way of study, as to the knowl- 
edge of forms, declensions, and syntax, they had learned before 
they were conscious of ever having studied at all. 

Hence, if an actor on the stage made a slip in syntax, in or- 
thoépy, or even in the quantity of syllables, it is said that a 
great proportion of an Athenian audience would instantly detect 
it. This shews at least a real and substantial knowledge of 
grammar, as to all its practical purposes ; and this is a knowl- 
edge which can now be acquired, only through the medium of 
accurate grammatical study. 

Let me illustrate the principle in question, by examples. A 
student takes up the Greek ‘Testament in order to study it criti- 
cally and exegetically. We will suppose, now, that he knows 
neither the distinction between declensions nor cases, between ac- 
tive and passive voices, between the infinitive and indicative 
modes, and other things of this nature. We will also suppose, 
what is so common a case, that there is some inverted order in 
the arrangement of the Greek text. How, now, is he to put a 
sentence into its proper order, the nominative first, then the 
verb, then the accusative, and then some second case which the 
verb may govern? Or how can he separate agent from object, 
or object from instrument, or noun from adjective, or indicative 
mode from infinitive, or the third person singular from the third 
person plural? And so of all other things of the like nature. Or 
if he makes out some arrangement of the sentence, how is it 
possible for him to feel any assurance that it is right? He can- 
not properly feel any ; for, in such a state, it is impossible that 
he should know whether he is in the right or wrong. 

But we will suppose that he chooses some translation for his 
guide. ‘Then we may ask: Why not be content with the trans- 
lation alone, just as well as to trouble himself with trying to 
compare the original, so long as he never can judge whether the 
translation is right or wrong? He presumes it is right; and this 
he might do without the trouble of studying the Greek. But 
suppose it in any case to be wrong; then how is it possible for 
him to detect it? He cannot; he must see by means of others’ 
eyes; he cannot use his own. 

All this developes something of the nature of the case in ques- 
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tion. It must be very plain, that a man who has no accurate 
knowledge of the laws of declension and syntax, either vernacu- 
lar or acquired by study, cannot judge when himself or others 
are right or wrong, in any proposed translation or explanation of 
a passage which is dependent on the usus loguendi of the 
language. 

Let us go a step further. Most of the plain sentences in 
Scripture have been so often translated and explained, that 
the student of the Bible may gain a pretty good knowledge 
of them, with only a modicum of Greek. It is not for the 
sake of these, therefore, that he is desirous of expending labour 
on critical study. He wishes to acquire the power of study- 
ing the more difficult passages, and of judging for himself. But 
these are the very passages which, of all, require the most mi- 
nute, accurate, and thorough knowledge of the grammar and 
lexicon. Without such knowledge he must utterly despair of 
doing any thing to the purpose for himself. All he can do, is 
to subinit himself to the guidance of others; and even then he 
is ina bad plight, for he cannot tell whether they go right or 
wrong. He is incompetent even to judge of the reasons which 
they produce in favour of their opinion. They may be valid ; 
or they may be otherwise ; and for himself, he can only guess 
that they are the one or the other. 

How then is it possible for a man to become a critic and an 
interpreter, without an accurate study of his grammar and lexi- 
con? The idea is visionary ; it can never for a moment be en- 
tertained by a sober and judicious mind, which has the whole 
subject placed before it. 

But the repulsive part of my task remains behind. And this 
is, to make some remarks on the method in which the Greek 
language is too generally studied in our country ; and to remon- 
strate as loudly as my feeble voice will enable me to do, against 
such a method of study. 

If in doing this, I must be regarded as setting up myself for a 
captious censor upon many or most of those who, like myself, 
are engaged in the employment of teaching, my task will be tru- 
ly repulsive. I certainly am not conscious of any feeling that 
ought to expose me to such an accusation ; | have no such in- 
tention. For the presidents, professors, and tutors in our col- 
leges, and the enlightened instructors in our higher schools, I 
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feel the most unfeigned respect and cordial affection. I bid 
them God speed, in the arduous and important labours and du- 
ties in which they are engaged ; and I do fully believe that these 
labours are of the highest importance to our community, both 
civil and religious. I am fully aware, also, of the many em- 
barrassments which are in the way of their effecting all, in re- 
spect to a thorough education, which they are desirous of effect- 
ing. Our primary schools are, in a multitude of cases, very im- 
perfectly regulated. Undisciplined teachers are often employ- 
ed. Students are hurried through every thing. Shortness of 
time and smallness of expense are, at present, generally made es- 
sential ingredients in the plan of preparatory education. Young 
men are urged on over a large field, with rapid step, and with- 
out delaying long enough to survey even the dimensions of it, 
much less to take an accurate drawing of its topography, and to 
make a thorough examination of its productions. ‘The grand 
desideratum is, to pass over the utmost possible ground in the 
least possible time. In what way one travels, it matters little or 
nothing. Be it in a close carriage with a bandage over his 
eyes, it is all well, if he has only travelled. Thus he is pushed 
through the academy, and pushed into college, when in fact he 
might be taken up upon his elementary books, and found to be 
halting at nearly every step. But this must be overlooked; he 
has made rapid advances in a small time ; he bids fair to com- 
mend the scheme of economy in time and money ; and at any 
rate he will add to the general summary on the catalogue of 
college numbers, and help to support the expenses of the insti- 
tution. 

The temptation to college officers in such cases, (and these 
cases are becoming numerous,) is very great. ‘The embarrass- 
ment is truly perplexing. I cannot find it in my heart to blame 
them, because they are disposed to yield to it. And yet this 
very yielding is fraught, as [ expect to shew in the sequel, with 
consequences most serious and injurious to the student himself 
and to the church of Christ. 

We have accompanied the student through his academic 
course ; | do not mean all students, for I rejoice to say, that 
there are schools which do not admit such hurried preparation, 
and will not give way to it, let their popularity become whatever 
it may. I regret, however, that 1am obliged to add the ex- 
pression of my fears, that my description as yet applies to the 
great majority. 
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But what becomes of our young Grecian, now having taken 
up his abode within the walls of a college? Is the course which 
he has been pursuing, here arrested; and does he find himself 
proceeding in a different direction, or at least in a different man- 
ner? I say nothing of other studies, for this is not my present 
business ; I confine myself purposely to the Greek. And _ in 
regard to this, I have testimony which does not permit me to 
doubt, that in a great majority of cases, the old mode of travel- 
ling is still continued. 

It is assuming nothing to myself to say, that few persons in the 
community have the same opportunity to judge of college pro- 
gress in Greek as myself. For this | am indebted to my place 
and occupation, not to any special ability or endowments of my 
own. For more than twenty years, | have been employed in 
teaching New Testament Greek to young men, who belong to 
all the colleges in New England, and to a considerable number 
out of it. These are brought together in one class; they pur- 
sue the same studies; they have full opportunity to develope 
their previous acquisitions ; and it is impossible for me as an 
instructor not to observe what these are. 

Shall I tell the plain truth, now, on this subject, and make 
the appeal to the hearts and understandings of all our college 
instructors, guardians, and patrons? I come to it with diffi- 
dence; I speak with unfeigned reluctance. But I do feel that 
it is my duty to tell the whole truth on this subject; and I as- 
sure my readers that it shall be nothing but the truth. 

To speak plainly then, and without reserve, I must say, that 
there are some of the young men that come here, who, if fully 
and duly examined in the Greek Testament in order to enter, 
must inevitably be rejected. All this, too, when they come with 
a diploma in their hand. There are not a few who come here, 
that could not decline a verb, or noun, or adjective, in the Greek 
language, with any tolerable degree of certainty that they were 
in the right throughout. And this is true not only of all the 
contracted and more difficult forms, but even of 7 wovoa and 
% gvdic, which belong to the first rudiments of the first declen- 
sion. Every year I am obliged to put my pupils on the first 
elements of Greek grammar, before I can advance them to the 
study of the New Testament. It is impossible for me to proceed 
a step in my proper business, without so doing. All of them, 
indeed, do not equally need this discipline. A few might dis- 
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pense with it. But as a class, the necessity of their going 
through with this exercise, is past all question. 

Of course there is a great loss of time to the student, as to 
the appropriate business of our Seminary. I regret this deep- 
ly ; but I cannot help it. One cannot advance to higher acqui- 
sitions, before he understands elementary principles ; and if he 
has not learned these, then he must Jearn them. 

The gentlemen connected with colleges and academies, may 
be assured that this is no exaggeration. It is a plain and sim- 
ple statement of the truth. And now, what can be done to re- 
medy such a state of things? 

That it calls aloud for remedy, will not, I trust, be doubted 
by considerate men. But where shall reform begin? The 
young men, for the most part, | cannot find it in my heart to 
blame. They have been trained to negligent and superficial 
study ; I do not say purposely, but that the fact is so. Conse- 
quently they have only an imaginary conception of the value 
and importance of any other method of study. They have been 
led by the discipline which they have received, to mistake su- 
perficial for solid study. Shall I tell the whole? I have often 
asked those, who were remarkably deficient in Greek, and who 
could not parse or decline a single difficult word, with any as- 
surance of being in the right: How came you to pass over 
your Greek studies in this way? Have you never been trained 
to grammatical analysis? And the answer has as often been : 
‘‘T never parsed three words, while I was a member of college.” 
Pray what did you do then? was the iutwer inquiry which I 
urged ; and to this the answer has been: ‘TI translated or con- 
strued ; and this was all.” And was itso with others? “It 
was.” How much Greek then have you learned while in col- 
lege? ‘None at all; ] have gone backwards; I do not under- 
stand it half as well, as when I was in the academy.” 

Scores of times have I asked such questions and received 
such answers 3; and many scores more, I doubt not, I should 
have received the like answers, if I had put the same questions. 

With\the exception, now, of a few young men who were not 
disposed to be diligent in college and who therefore are to be 
blamed, how can we blame the others whose character and un- 
derstanding forbid the supposition that they were indolent, or un- 
able to become good Greek scholars? They relied on their in- 
structors for guidance; they submitted themselves wholly to 
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their direction. What they demanded, the student performed. 
Where then must we at last come, in seeking for the cause of 
such a grievous state of things, as that which I have disclosed 
above? 

I must beg the instructors and guardians of colleges to hear 
me still further. What is the end and use of a college educa- 
tion? ‘They will ali unite in answering: ‘It is to prepare men 
for the learned professions.’ In saying this, they do not mean 
to say that it can be subservient to no other important uses ; but 
merely, that this is the special design of such a course of disci- 
pline. I accord perfectly with the views which this answer ex- 
presses ; ‘and must now beg leave to subjoin a few inquiries. 

Can that be a preparation for any of the learned’ professions, 
the first elements even of which are not well studied, or at least 
are not correctly understood? What preparation, for example, 
is it for the exegetical study of the New Testament, when the 
student has hurried over his Greek in such a way, that you may 
perplex bim by calling on him to decline a noun of the first de- 
clension, and utterly confound him by imposing the task of, go- 
ing through with a contracted verb or noun? I know of no real 
good to be achieved in this way. For myself, 1 would rather 
receive a young man who had never looked at the Greek alpha- 
bet, as a promising candidate for the study of exegesis, than to 
deal with one who had been trained up in the way above de- 
scribed. 

The officers of a regular army always complain, that the mi- 
litia are much more unpromising subjects of thorough and tacti- 
cal discipline, than raw recruits who have never handled a mus- 
ket. The difficulty is, that the former have two things to do, 
viz. to un-learn bad habits, and to learn good ones; while the 
latter have simply to learn what is taught. And so it is in Greek 
study. A negligent, careless, incompetent, half-way method of 
study, spoils the habits of the student, and unfits him for accu- 
rate and radical investigation. He is then to be un-made, before 
he can be made. If any one should doubt the correctness of all 
this, | could almost wish him doomed to make the experiment ; 
for then he would never doubt again. 

Why now, I may respectfully ask—and parents may ask, who 
wish well to their children, and the church may ask—Why should 
young men be thus “prepared for the learned professions ?” 
Some instructor in the colleges may perhaps reply, and say : 
‘ We have so many other things to study, that it is impossible to 
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make thorough work with them all.’ Be it so. Then I would 
ask: If the multitude of studies causes the progress of the stu- 
dent to be superficial in all, then why not diminish the number ? 
When will it be known and believed, that education is not load- 
ing the mind with facts and with the opinions of others, but training 
it to exercise its own native strength, and disciplining it by habits 
of accuracy and radical investigation? Von refert multum, sed 
multa ; which I might paraphrase thus: The quantity of ground 
gone over is nothing, the number of things really learned is all. 
Habits of accuracy and thoroughness, are ‘tools to work with, 
and skill to apply them.’ A man of mere fact-knowledge and 
reading, hasty inaccurate reading, is a simple .reservoir, which 
the rains may indeed occasionally fill, but whose waters easily 
become putrid, and are always exposed to fail. A man trained 
to think, accurately to investigate, radically to study every book 
that he reads which is worth reading, is a living fountain, send- 
ing forth a refreshing and an inexhaustible stream of living wa- 
ters. 

Competition in the lists of college study is becoming a great 
mischief in our country. A leading college sends forth its list of 
studies. Another one, which requires a half or whole year’s 
study less by way of preparation, sends forth an equivalent list, 
in order to prevent students from passing by it. The number of 
things to be studied, one may easily see, is the grand point of 
attainment ; the manner in which they must be studied, in real- 
ity lies quite in the back ground. 

Is not this now the honest truth? And yet I will believe, that 
there is an ear to hear reasonable remonstrances against such a 
method of proceeding. It never can be a matter of importance 
in the preparatory education of a young man, that he goes over 
a wide field as to variety of objects. To fit him for traversing 
any field where he may please to direct his future course, or 
where he ts called to do it, is EDUCATION. ‘T'o teach him, from 
the very outset, to gO SURELY, THOROUGHLY, FUNDAMENTALLY,— 
this is EDUCATION ; and, I may safely add, this is more impor- 
tant than all the rest of it united together. Instructors cannot 
think for pupils. They cannot make them learned, by reading 
lectures to them. The student must make himself. But in- 
structors can shew their pupils what accurate study means and 
is; they can point out the way, and set the example, and make 
the demand, and furnish the excitement. And this is three quar- 
ters of all their proper task. 
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And what of all this is done, when a class is occupied some 
thirty or forty minutes in ¢ranslating Greek or Latin, without a sin- 
gle comment on beauty, deformity, idiom, grammar, geography, 
biography, history, mythology, or any thing else? Better, [ would 
say, never to enter the lecture-room, than for a student to enter, 
and proceed in such a course as this. I would rather that he 
should never have proceeded beyond Viri Romae with the Ec- 
logues of Virgil and Jacobs’ Greek Chrestomathy, if he could 
be disciplined to the purpose here, than to have all his acquisi- 
tions, twice told, in Latin and Greek, when he has been over his 
authors in this construing way. 

The colleges, we have seen, are designed to prepare young 
men for the learned professions. The colleges, too, it is said, 
cannot study Greek more, nor more thoroughly, because they 
have other things which they must teach. But are all of these 
other things equally important to the young men going into learn- 
ed professions? For example; a large class of young men in 
our colleges, are preparing for the ministry. What is the best 
preparation for this, the higher mathematics, or Greek; the cal- 
culation of eclipses, or the grammatical analysis of this language ? 
And so of not a few things which our colleges profess to teach. 
I do not speak lightly of higher mathematics, or of any other 
study. ‘There is none which may not be useful, when properly 
pursued, in training the mind. But it will not be contended, 
that all studies which are useful, must be pursued in college. 
There must then be selection, choice. And in making a se- 
lection, why not confine it to those which are the most extensive- 
ly useful ? At all events, why select any more than can be rad- 
ically studied ? 

But some one may say: ‘Do you then expect, that the stu- 
dent is to become a critic in Greek, while in college? Is this 
language to be so prominently the object of attention?’ I an- 
swer, No. I do not expect college students to be profound 
Greek critics. This is not the work of four years, but of twen- 
ty or more. But it is reasonable to expect, that what of Greek 
they do study, should be studied accurately and thoroughly. 
It is reasonable to expect, that the elements, the very first ele- 
ments of this study, should be acquired and accurately acquir- 
ed, during a collegiate course. It is reasonable that students 
should not be subjected to a disappointment of their hopes, when 
they come to the exegetical study of the New Testament, in 
finding that they are not prepared to enter upon the very rudi- 
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ments of this study. It is a serious evil to the young men and 
to the church, to train them up imthis way, and to disappoint 
their expectations of future progress in studies appropriate to the 
sacred office. It is indeed a serious matter to the church, to 
train up any of its servants to half-way measures and superficial 
study and inaccurate methods of thinking and reading. It is a 
matter which deserves more serious consideration, than it has 
yet received in our country. 

For myself, if | may be permitted to say it, 1 would say : My 
heart has often ached for not a few of the excellent young men 
assembled in my lecture-room. They come here after going 
through the academy and through college ; and with a diploma 
in their hand, and some of them also having even been adorned 
with other college laurels, they expect to find no difficulty in 
entering directly upon the course of study here, and reaping all 
the advantages from exegetical lectures which these lectures can 
be adapted to bestow. Alas, for their egregious disappoint- 
ment! They are called on to decline 7 wovow; which they do 
with a faltering tongue. They are not certain whether the gen- 
itive is wovons or wovoas, much less can they give the reason 
why it is the former rather than the latter. When put to de- 
cline contracted and peculiar forms, they are at an absolute 
stand, and they can proceed with scarcely any more certainty 
that they are in the right, than if they were put to declining San- 
scrit. What now can be done? [I am obliged to say: ‘ Gen- 
tlemen, I regret that you find yourselves in such circumstances. 
It is not my business to inquire how this has been brought about, 
whether by your own fault, or by that of your instructors, or by 
both unitedly. Be this as it may, you cannot translate and com- 
ment on New Testament Greek, while you are unable to dis- 
tinguish the elementary forms of its declensions. I am truly 
sorry for your disappointment ; and J also regret, that you are 
obliged as it were to lose your time, for the present, in merely 
elementary and preparatory stuaies. But what can be done? 
Advance you cannot, without a knowledge of the elements. It 
is utterly impossible. ‘There is no way Jeft but to begin de no- 
vo ; to study your grammar as you would at the outset; and in 
this manner to make what little progress you can.’ 

The instructors of colleges and academies, the ministers of 
the church who think that exegetical study is important, and all 
well informed Christians too, may judge what disappointed hopes 
must exist under such circumstances, and what an aspect of 
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gloom it casts over the lecture-room, when bright and vigorous 
and ardent young men, who come to our seminary in the full 
tide of expectation that they are to acquire some tolerable 
knowledge of the original Scriptures, find themselves most un- 
expectedly thrust back upon the very elements of academical 
study, and that the utmost which they have the prospect of do- 
ing, is to make some progress in the mere rudiments of critical 
study. My heart has been ready to burst, while I have been 
compelled to be the instrument of thus disappointing their hopes, 
and of making them to feel, that, after all, very little to the pur- 
pose could here be effected by them, because they must do over 
again what had been so imperfectly done in the very outset of 
their academical course. 

I can hardly refrain from weeping, while I make this state- 
ment. Others may smile at this and call it a weakness, if they 
please ; or they may attribute it to disappointed professional ar- 
dour and hopes. Possibly both of these causes may have an 
influence upon my feelings. Yet [ arm not conscious of it. I 
aver, that the blasted hopes and disappointed expectations of 
some thirty, forty, fifty or more young men, at this Seminary, ev- 
ery year—young men who are the rising hope and glory of the 
New England churches—is enough in itself to call forth deeper 
sympathies than I have felt ; and that insensibility towards such a 
matter, would argue a criminal indifference to the interests of 
humanity, of literature, and of religion. But when there is ad- 
ded to the list of our own seminary, that of all the like institu- 
tions in our country, which must experience the like disappoint- 
ments, the case puts on a serious aspect indeed. 

Let us follow the young Grecian still farther in his course. 
We have traced his history at the academy, and at college; but 
what is his course in the theological seminary ? 

Here he has one year to be mostly employed in philological 
study, i. e. about forty weeks; for this is the most at which we 
can put the estimate of actual study. And what has he to do 
in forty weeks? He has to learn Hebrew and Greek, ab initits 
for the most part ; he must study hermeneutics ; he has sacred 
literature, geography, antiquities, history,—all this and much 
more, which should be learned, and must be so, before he can 
have made any solid advances asa critic. Is this now within 
the bounds of possibility? I appeal to the common sense of all 
men. Even the unlettered can judge of sucha case. ‘The cal- 
culation of any effectual advances must be visionary. They are 
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so. For the time, the young men mostly pursue their studies 
with industry and interest ; and at the end of the year, if they 
have been diligent, they come just to the position where they 
see that they have a boundless field before them, into which 
they have not yet fairly made an entrance. ‘The order of the 
seminary then requires them to go into other studies ; and these 
are so important, and occupy them so entirely, that critical pur- 
suits are nearly or quite abandoned. At the end of the three 
years’ course here, not a few of them are, in relation to Sacred 
Literature, very much, in the same plight that they were as to 
Greek, when they left the colleges. How is it possible that it © 
should be otherwise? Some of them have sold their dictiona- 
ries, grammars, Hebrew Bibles even ; and why not? It is bet- 
ter that the books should go into the hands of those who will use 
them, than to remain in the hands of those who do not. And 
thus they have bid adieu to exegetical study ; for the labours of 
candidates for the ministry, and of settled ministers, forbid the 
idea of pursuing studies which are very imperfectly understood, 
and which, if pursued, must cost much and severe labour. 

Iam not portraying scenes of fancy, but describing facts, 
realities, sober, painful realities. ‘They must remain realities 
just so long as the present state of Greek education exists; not 
to speak of the exceedingly limited knowledge of the Hebrew, 
which is given in the colleges. 

But I ask again, why should young men, and why should the 
community, be deluded on this great subject? The halls of our 
theological seminaries are thronged with young men, anxious to 
study the Bible, ardently desirous of being able to read and un- 
derstand the original Scriptures. Alas, they know not the em- 
barrassments that lie in their way. They are not prepared for 
this study ; and they cannot profit by it, until they are prepared. 
They may indeed get the name of having studied the Hebrew 
and Greek Testaments ; but how much more than the name can 
they in reality obtain? Their hopes are disappointed ; their 
time, if not absolutely lost, is in a measure lost ; and the church 
is very little profited by their having engaged in exegetical stu- 
dies. 

I am rejoiced, indeed, to be able to say, that there are, and 
always have been, some exceptions to these remarks. There 
are some young men of superior talents and resolution, and of 
higher qualifications, who attain to such a point of sacred philo- 
logical study as to acquire a taste for it, and an enthusiasm 
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which bids fair to urge them on through life. But these are not 
as numerous as most persons would suppose ; indeed they are 
not numerous enough to detract much from the force of the re- 
marks that have been made above. 

I repeat it, the fault is not generally in the young men, but in 
the nature of the arrangements in our great plans of education 
from the outset; or at least, in the execution of these plans. 
And when I consider the subject in this point of view, I am some- 
times led almost to despair of seeing better days, during the 
short remainder of my official duties. The shortest and cheapest 
way possesses attractions for our community, which all the argu-. 
ments or remonstrances of myself or other teachers, will, I fear, 
be unable to persuade them to resist. And yet, why should 
men continue to be deluded? Why should they anxiously pur- 
sue a name, without a thing 2 No subject can be made plainer 
than this; no truths can be more palpable, to me at least, than 
those which I have stated above. 

‘But what would you have then? Are all our young minis- 
ters to be made biblical critics? And are we to have a minis- 
try consisting of commentators and grammarians, rather than of 
warm hearted preachers and plain teachers ?’ 

I answer, No. I have said before, that I do not deem it the 
duty of the church, to educate all her servants in a_ philological 
way, as things now are. But when the question is once settled, 
that some of the youth who aspire to the sacred office, are to be 
educated in this way, I would that such should be truly so edu- 
cated, and not in name and pretence merely. I aver, that for 
the most part, it is now only in name and pretence; will any 
one venture to contradict me? Ifhe do, he must shew that he 
has better opportunities to judge of this fact than IT have had; 
and that different young men have come under his examination, 
from those which have come under mine. 

I do not think, as I have said, that all young men should aim 
to be philologists. But I do believe that a goodly number 
should, if possible, learn to read and judge of the word of God 
for themselves 3 to read and understand it in the original. I do 
believe, that the statute book, which it is the business of men’s 
lives to explain and inculcate, should be understood, where it 
can be, in an intelligent exegetical way. Grammars and lexi- 
cons are not, indeed, to be brought into the pulpit. A preacher 
who should there detail the process of either, would prove him- 
self to be a coxcomb or a pedant. He would be an object of 
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unutterable disgust, in the view of the truly intelligent interpre- 
ter. But the results which have flowed from the diligent and 
proper use of the grammar and lexicon, I should wish always to 
see exhibited in the pulpit. I mean, that I should be glad al- 
ways to see evidence, that a man who preaches, has thoroughly 
examined the meaning of his text, before he builds his sermon 
upon it. Whether he writes commentaries or grammars, Is 
quite a subordinate question as to the business of preaching. In 
general, I should hope this would not be the case. 

And now, what is the sum of all? It is, that present arrange- 
ments for exegetical study are utterly incompetent to answer 
this purpose, in any degree that is important enough to compen- 
sate for the loss of time to many who embark in it. “ Drink 
deep, or taste not,” is no more true as applied by a master poet 
to his own art, than it is when applied to sacred philology. If 
one goes not far enough to be able to judge for himself, and to 
discern the correctness or incorrectness of the labours of others, 
all that is substantial is lost. Time and money and patience 
have all been bestowed in vain. 

Why cannot this be believed? Why must it not be? In an 
art or trade, all men do judge thus. A bungler at his business 
deceives only the unwary, and obtains business only from those 
who are not acquainted with him, and have unwarily credited 
his professions. This is all well. It quickens men to diligence 
and pains-taking and skill. And then, moreover, a man, in the 
business of the world, must have “served a regular apprentice- 
ship,” in order to have a good standing in the eyes of the dis- 
cerning part of the community ; in other words, they judge that 
time and regular and thorough discipline are necessary to form 
a man to habits of skill and accuracy. Why then should they 
desert the high road of common sense, when they come to judge 
of exegetical study? Is a man to turn interpreter in a trice, 
without study and without discipline ? You may as well demand 
of him to speak Chinese ex tempore. 

Is it not time, then, for all who love the church and the min- 
istry ; for all who are instructors in our seminaries of a prepara- 
tory nature, or guardians and patrons of them; to open their 
eyes upon this subject, and to view it in its true light? Why 
should young men be misled and deluded? Why should not 
exegetical study commence in the academy, and be carried on, 
more or less, through the whole college course? Why should 
not Greek either be given up altogether, or else pursued so as 
to answer some real purposes of utility ? 
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These are plain questions ; but they are directly to my pur- 
pose ; and the answer to them is exceedingly plain. In the 
name of all that is sacred, then, and dear to the church, I appeal 
to the instructors and guardians of literary institutions, and in- 
vite their attention to this subject. If Greek be of no use, then 
let it be abandoned ; if it is of importance to the young candi- 
date, then let it be studied so as not to disappoint his hopes, and 
blast his future prospects. Better would it be to omit it alto- 
gether, than to pursue it in the usual way. What is worth do- 
ing atall,is worth doing well. 1 know of no maxim in the dis- 
cipline of a student, more important than this. If then there are 
other college studies more important to a future minister of the 
gospel than that of the Greek, let them take the place of Greek. 
If this cannot be shown, (and I venture to say before the world 
that it cannot,) then let Greek be studied in reality, not in name 
and pretence only. Let instructors be employed, who can 
themselves not only decline a contract noun and verb, but who 
will both discover and correct the errors of the student. Let 
exegetical scholars be employed, classical interpreters, who will in- 
spire taste and enthusiasm for the study of this most noble and sa- 
cred of all languages. ‘Then we may begin to hope, that the 
student will make some real progress in sacred exegesis, and 
become, what he professes to be, a preacher acquainted with the 
original Scriptures. 

The present embarrassments, however, that lie in the way of 
doing this effectually, I well know. Nay, I apprehend that they 
are more numerous and important than is generally believed. 
What some of the most important of them are, and how they 
may in due time be removed, are questions fraught with interest 
to the cause of learning and religion. But the discussion of 
them would Jead me too far beyond the proper limits of the pre- 
sent communication. Possibly | may resume the consideration 
of them at some future opportunity. 

In the mean time, it is a duty for me to add, at the close of 
this communication, that all of our colleges are not alike impli- 
cated in the above remarks. With the most lively satisfaction 
I am able to say, that there are some, which are urging the siu- 
dy of the languages in a way that promises important results in 
the sequel. They are increasing their demands in respect to 
preparatory classical studies; and they are rendering the col- 
legiate study of the Greek and Latin, more solid and more ex- 
tensive. A thousand blessings on the men, whoever and where- 
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ever they are, that have illumination and courage enough to op- 
pose themselves to the popular current of our times in regard to 
these matters, and to do that which in the end will be of some 
real use to students! Let them persevere until they have reach- 
ed the proper point, and they may be assured of overflowing 
halls and lJecture-rooms. Young men in general have sense 
enough, when left to their own choice, to go where they will 
find the most thorough discipline and instruction. It should be 
so; and 1 cannot doubt that it will be. The time will come, 
when the dismissing of a young man from a college, with a di- 
ploma in his hand, who cannot go through with the first declen- 
sion in Greek, will become a beacon to other young men who 
have just commenced their course of study, admonishing them 
to bend their way to a college that makes higher demands. I 
may not live to see that day ; but whoever does, and loves the 
church, and loves the Bible, and believes a knowledge of its 
original languages to be highly important, let him hail its morn- 
ing light, as belonging to the most auspicious that ever dawned 
upon his country ! 
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From Hengstenberg’s ‘¢ Christologie des Alten Testaments.” ‘Translated by James F. War- 
ner, of the Theological Seminary, Andover. 


PReLiminary Remarks. 


The work from which the following article is taken, is com- 
paratively little known in this country ; except as some speci- 
mens of it have been laid before the public in the two preceding 
numbers of this Journal, and in another periodical work of a 
similar character. As yet only the first volurne of the ‘ Chris- 
tologie’ has been published, which issued from the press in 1829. 
The object of the work is, to exhibit the results of a calm and 
very extensive and complete investigation of those prophecies of 
the Old Testament, which have reference to a future Messiah ; 
or in other words, to point out how far the events and doctrines 
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recorded in the New Testament in relation to the Messiah and 
his kingdom, are the fulfilment and results of predictions and 
principles revealed in the Old Testament. A work of this kind 
had never before been attempted, at least to such an extent. 
Gulich, Hulsius, and Gurtler, had indeed laid the ground-work, 
in the end of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries; and more recently Kocher, Anton, Kuinoel, and 
Jahn, (the two latter in separate works,) had turned their atten- 
tion to the subject; but all these labours were comparatively 
unimportant. But the time had now come in Germany, when 
the need of such a work began to be very extensively felt. The 
system of rationalism, while it professed to receive the Christ 
of the New Testament as a teacher of righteousness and sub- 
lime morality, ever strove to strip him of his divine honours 
as Messiah, and banish him from the Old Testament; and 
as yet no systematic and scientific effort had been made to coun- 
teract these endeavours. But the spirit of reaction which has 
been awakened in that country in recent years, and which leads 
very many to perceive the cold and unsatisfying nature of 
such speculations, soon caused the attention of pious theologians 
to be turned to this subject, and made them aware of the need 
of giving to it a thorough examination. It is within the Editor’s 
knowledge, that Professor Tholuck long entertained the purpose 
of composing sach a work, and that, during his visit to England 
in 1825, he made many collections and extracts from oriental 
and rabbinic manuscripts, existing in the public libraries of that 
country, with particular reference to this object. Other impor- 
tant duties, however, hindered him from undertaking the work ; 
and it therefore passed into the hands of Prof. Hengstenberg, 
who may be regarded as in some respects still better qualified 
for this department of labour. It was undertaken by him with 
the entire concurrence and approbation of Prof. 'Tholuck, if not 
at his suggestion ; and the manuscript collections and extracts 
above mentioned, were at once placed by the latter at the dis- 
posal of Prof. Hengstenberg. 

The book has produced quite a sensation in the theological 
world in Germany ; because it often runs counter to the current 
which has so long prevailed ; and because the unquestionable 
talent and profound learning with which it is written, present 
formidable obstacles in the way of those, who have been accus- 
tomed to put down every thing of a similar nature by dogmati- 
cal assertion or scornful ridicule. It was vehemently attacked 
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in the Allgemeine Literatur- Zeitung of Halle, in an article writ- 
ten by the elder Prof. Fritzsche from materials furnished by 
Gesenius ; but the remark made by candid inquirers was, that 
they were disappointed in finding that the work could be assail- 
ed with no stronger arguments. De Wette also has taken occa- 
sion, (in the preface to his Commentary on the Psalms, 1829,) 
to express his most thorough dissent from Hengstenberg ; though 
he styles hirn at the same time ein kenntnissreicher junger 
Gelehrte, a young scholar of great learning. 

In the mean time, Prof. Hengstenberg, although deeply (and 
sometimes perhaps injudiciously) involved in the theological po- 
lemics of the day, has busily prosecuted his great work ; of which 
the second volume is announced as about to appear during the pre- 
sent year, 1832. ‘This volume of course must comprehend the 
prophecies of Daniel ; and as that book has of late years been 
the subject of much discussion, and has been very generally set 
down as a spurious production of the age of Antiochus Epipha- 
nes, it became absolutely necessary to discuss fully the ques- 
tion of its genuineness and authority. This discussion the au- . 
thor has recently given to the public in a separate work, under 
the title die Authentie des Daniel, etc. Berlin, 1831. It is 
said by him to be the commencement of an Introduction to the 
Old Testament ; although in its present form, it is in fact noth- 
ing more than an exeursus to his Christology. The plan pursu- 
ed in it is precisely similar to that followed in examining the 
genuineness of the latter part of Isaiah ; for which essay the 
reader is referred to Vol. I. of this work, p. 700. Prof. Tho- 
luck’s opinion of this work on Daniel may be found on p. 205 
of the preceding number. 

The passage of Isaiah which is the subject of discussion in the 
following article, is doubtless one of the most important prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament, in reference to the character of the 
Messiah. Indeed, his character as a suffering Messiah may be 
said to rest mainly upon this passage, so far as it derives sup- 
port from the prophetic writings ; and in this light too the pas- 
sage is viewed and applied by the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, as is admitted by Gesenius. (Comm. zu Jesa. IL. p. 
160.) The places in the New Testament in which this pas- 
sage is either directly quoted or alluded to, are: (a) Luke 22: 
37 and Mark 15: 28, for Is. 53: 12.—(5) John 12: 38 and 
Rom. 10: 16, for Isa. 53: 1.—(c) 1 Pet. 2: 22—25 for Is. 53: 
4, 5, 6, 9.—(d) Acts 8: 28—35, for Is. 53: 7, seq.—(e) Matt. 8: 
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17 for Is. 53: 4.—F or general allusions only, we may refer per- 
haps to Mark 9: 12. Rom. 4: 25. 2 Cor. 5: 21. 1 John 3: 5. 
This passage has ever received profound attention, from 
many and able commentators. Prof. Hengstenberg is the latest 
aud one of the most learned ; and has enjoyed the benefit of the 
labours of all his predecessors. It is for this reason, in connex- 
ion with others, that in bringing this important passage of Scrip- 
ture under the notice of the readers of this work, the Editor has 
selected the discussion of Prof. Hengstenberg in preference 
to any other. It will be perceived, that he has here also 
prominently interwoven his peculiar views on the nature of pro- 
phecy, which are more fully developed in the article given in 
the preceding number ; and which have been commented upon 
by Prof. Stuart in the first article of the present number. For 
his own opinion of these views, the Editor would refer to the 
Preliminary Remarks prefixed to the article on Prophecy, p.138. 
The translation of this essay has been made by the same 
friend who furnished that of the former; and its accuracy 
and comparative elegance need no voucher. Epiror. 
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We come now to a passage of Scripture, which in many res- 
pects may be regarded as the most important in all the writings 
of the Old Testament, and which is better adapted than any 
other to lead us to a right understanding of the whole. The 
partial obscurity which usually accompanies the representations 
of the prophets, seems here to have entirely vanished. The 
highest operation of the divine Spirit, is united with the most en- 
tire suppression of the prophet’s own agency. Thus, like a pure 
mirror, he has imparted to us the sublime truths which he re- 
ceived ; or rather, the Spirit of Christ, operating in him, em- 
ployed him as an instrument to reveal the sufferings which the 
Messiah must undergo after his appearance in the flesh, and the 
glory that should follow. 1 Pet. 1:11. 

Our plan will be to give, first, a history of the various inter- 
pretations of this passage; then, our own exposition; and final- 
ly, the arguments for and against the Messianic* interpretation. 


* J have ventured to adopt the adjective Messianic, on account of 
its very great convenience ; just as we speak of the Abrahamic co- 
venant, etc. Epiror. 


Vou. IH. No. 6. 40 
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PART I. 
Hisroricau InrropucrTion. 


§ 1. Interpretation of the passage by the Jews. 


I. There can be no doubt that the Messianic interpretation of 
the passage was the prevailing one, at least among the better 
part of the Jewish people, in earlier times ; when they adhered 
more rigidly to the traditions of the fathers, when their carnal 
disposition was not so entirely predominant, and their controversy 
with the Christians had not yet rendered them so very partial 
in their exegesis. This is conceded even by those later Jewish 
interpreters who pervert the passage; as Abenezra, Jarchi, 
Abarbanel, and Moses Nachmanides. Gesenius also says: 
“Without doubt the later Jews abandoned this interpretation 
from polemic views in reference to the Christians.” 

We will here bring together the principal passages of the Jew- 
ish writings now extant, in which this exposition is found. The 
whole translation of the Chaldee paraphrast, Jonathan, keeps in 
view the Messiah ; although, as we shall hereafter see, he ad- 
mits of many perversions. He paraphrases the very first sen- 
tence: “ Behold my servant, the Messiah, shall prosper.”* In 
the Medrasch Tanchuma,t are found the following remarks 
upon the words "739 2.22 Hy: “ This is the king Messiah, 
who is high and elevated and very exalted ; more exalted than 
Abraham, elevated above Moses, higher than the ministering an- 
gels.” ‘This passage is remarkable also, inasmuch as it contains 
the doctrine of the Messiah’s exaltation above all created beings, 
even above the angels themselves, and consequently the doc- 
trine of his divinity, which has been disputed by the later Jews. 
There is a still more remarkable passage quoted from the very 
ancient book, Pesikta:{ ‘ When God created his world, he 


* yNMwA ad Nx ANT 
+ An old commentary on the Pentateuch; ed. Cracov. f. 53. c. 
3.1.7. NW) OFAIN 77a O97 FW NWI A397 DW MwA Sha Ht 
sn TwA Nd 7a a7 Mw 
t In the tract Abkat Rokel (>379 nPaN) printed in a separate 
- form at Venice, 1597, and copied in Hulstt Theologia Judaica, 
where this passage is found, p. 309. 257 owD Id mAh Naw> 
ADR TSI AN MwA naw? New WADA NOD nnn 
DN ID Wax PT ID QaN DDbN nww omy 22 nN dosh) mas 
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extended his hand under the throne of his glory and brought 
forth the soul of the Messiah. He then said to him, Wilt thou 
heal my sons and redeem them after six thousand years? He 
answered, I will. God said to him, Wilt thou then suffer pun- 
ishment in order to blot out their sins, as it is written, but he 
bore our diseases (c. 53: 4)? He said to him, I will suffer it 
joyfully.” The idea of the vicarious sufferings of the Messiah, 
which is rejected by the later Jews, is contained in this passage 
as well as in several others that follow, and is derived from Is. 
c.53. In like manner, Rabbi Moses Haddarshan says on Gen. 
1: 3,* “Jehovah said: Messiah, my holy one, those who are 
hidden with thee will be of that kind, that their sins will bring a 
heavy yoke upon thee. The Messiah answered: Lord of the 
world, I freely take upon myself these plagues and sorrows. 
Immediately therefore the Messiah, out of love, took upon him- 
self all afflictions and sufferings, as it is written in Is. c. 53, 
he was abused and oppressed.”+ In the Talmudf it is said of 
the Messiah: “He sits before the gates of the city of Rome 
among the sick and the leprous ;” the literal acceptation of verse 
3. To the question, what the Messiah is called, it is replied, he 
is named N71 “the leper;” and for proof, reference is 
made to verse 4, according to the false interpretation of the word 
y1a2 by leprosus, which is found also even in Jerome.—In the 
book Rabboth,§ the 5th verse is quoted and referred to the 
sufferings of the Messiah.—In the Medrasch Tillim|| it is said : 
“The things relating to the Messiah and mysteries concerning him, 
are announced in the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa. 


* In Latin in Galatinus de arcanis Cath. ver. p. 329; in the 
original in Raymund Martini Pug. Ftd. fol. 333. Comp. Wolfii Bibl. 
Hebr. I. p. 818. 


+ Comp. another passage in Raym. Mart. fol. 430, where verse 
5 is referred to the Messiah. 


t Gemara, Tract Sanhedrin, cap. 11. 


§ A commentary on the Pentateuch and the five Megilloth, which 
is very ancient so far as respects its fundamental parts, al- 
though it has received numerous interpolations by later hands. Ac- 
cording to the assertion of the Jews it was written about the year 
of Christ 300. Comp. Wolf 1. c. IL. p. 1423 sq.—The reference 
above is to pag. 46, ed. Cracov. on Ruth 2: 14. 


|| An allegorical commentary on the Psalms, printed at Venice, 
1546. See on Ps. 2: 7. fol. 4. 
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In the Prophets, e. g. in the passage Is. 52: 13, and 42: 1. In 
the Hagiographa, Ps. 110, and Dan. 7: 13.”—In the book 
Chasidim,* the following relation is found: ‘ ‘There was a de- 
vout man among the Jews, who in summer made his bed among 
the fleas, and in winter put his feet into cold water, in the freezing 
of which his feet were also frozen. When he was asked why 
he did this, he replied, that he also must do some penance, since 
the Messiah bears the sins of Israel.” + 

Among the later interpreters, Rabbi Alshech assents to the 
more ancient exposition.[ He says: “Our old Rabbins, ac- 
cording to the testimony of tradition, have ever unanimously ad- 
mitted, that the language here refers to the king Messiah. Fol- 
lowing them therefore we also conclude, that David, i.e. the 
Messiah, must be regarded as the subject of this prophecy, 
which is indeed evident.”” We shall, however, see hereafter, 
that he followed the correct interpretation only in the first three 
verses, and then abandoned it.—The cabbalistic book Sohar 
contains some passages, which are worthy of special remark. 
The age of this book is indeed quite uncertain, but it cannot be 
proved to have been composed under christian influence. We 
quote here only a few of the principal passages.§ “* When the 
suffering of Israel in their captivity was told to the Messiah, and 
they themselves were declared to be the cause of it, inasmuch 
as they had not cared for the knowledge of their Lord, he wept 


* A collection of moral tales printed at Venice and at Basel, 
1581. Page 60. | 
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t His commentary on Isaiah 53, is found printed entire in HuJ-- 
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aloud over their sins. Wherefore it is said in the Scriptures, 
(Is. 53: 5,) He was wounded for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities.—In the garden of Edea there is an 
apartment, which is called the sick-chamber. The Messiah 
went into this, and called all the diseases, all the pains, and all 
the chastisements of Israel, that they should come upon him, 
and they all came upon him. ‘And if he had not taken them 
away from Israel and laid them upon himself, no man could 
have borne the chastisements which must have fallen upon Israel 
on account of the law ; as it is said: He took upon himself our 
diseases etc.” In another place it is said:* “When God 
wishes to provide a remedy for the world, he smites one holy 
man among them, and for his sake grants relief and cure to the 
whole world. Where do we find this confirmed in the Scrip- 
tures? In Is. 53: 5, where it is said, He was wounded for our 
transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities.” 

Knough has been said to show, that the more ancient Jews, 
in conformity with tradition, referred the passage to the Messiah, 
and indeed, as appears from most of the passages quoted, to a 
suffering Messiah. But it would really be a remarkable pheno- 
menon, had this interpretation continued to be the prevailing one 
among the Jews. The cross of Christ is, according to the ex- 
pression of the apostle, “to the Jews an offence and to the 
heathen foolishness.” The idea of a suffering and atoning 
Messiah was repugnant to the carnally minded Jews; because 
they did not possess that which alone could render it acceptable, 
viz. the consciousness of sin and of the need of redemption ; 
and because, not knowing the holiness of God nor consequently 
the meaning of the law, they supposed that they could be justi- 
fied before God, through their own strength, by the works of the 
law. They wished only for an external deliverance from suf- 
fering and from their oppressors, not for.an internal one from sin. 
Hence they confined themselves entirely to those passages of the 
Old Testament, which, interpreted in accordance with their carnal 
disposition, announced the Messiah in glory. ‘There were also 
other causes, which must have rendered the application of the 
passage to the suffering Messiah, disagreeable to them. As they 
were unable to compare the prediction with its fulfilment; so 


* Sohar, ed.Amstelod. p. III. f. 218. ed. Solisbac. HT. £88. Som- 
meri Theol. Sohar. p. 89. 
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the deep humiliation of the Messiah here announced, the con- 
tempt cast upon him, his violent death, appeared to them incom- 
patible with those passages in which nothing of the kind is men- 
tioned, but only a glorified Messiah is exhibited. ‘They had too 
little knowledge of the mode of prophetic vision, to understand, 
that the prophecies consist only of individual fragments, which 
must first be arranged together before the complete picture of 
the object can be obtained. They supposed, that as the Messi- 
ah is in many passages presented to us immediately in glory, 
since he exhibited himself thus to the eye of the prophet ; so he 
must also actually appear at once in glory. Finally, they were 
Jed by their controversies with the Christians to seek for other 
interpretations. So long as they explained the passage of a suf- 
fering Messiah, they could not deny, that there was the most 
striking agreement between these predictions and the history of 
Christ. .Now as the Christians, in their controversy withthe Jews, 
make this passage, which is aptly called by Hulsius a carnificina 
Judaeorum, the point from which they always set out and to 
which they always return; and as the Jews saw what an impres- - 
sion was made in numerous cases by the arguments of Christians 
grounded on this passage ; nothing was more natural, than that 
they should endeavour to find some means of extricating them- 
selves from this difficulty. This they were able to do the more 
easily, inasmuch as they were wanting generally m a_ sensitive 
regard to truth, and particularly in exegetical tact; so that the 
circumstance that an interpretation was forced and constrained, 
was with them no reason for rejecting it. 

In proof of what has been said, we will here briefly exhibit the 
arguments with which Abarbanel contests the interpretation of 
the passage, as referring to a suffering and atoning divine Re- 
deemer. He endeavours, in the first place, to invalidate the au- 
thority of tradition, (to which the later Jews, in other cases, 
where it coincides with their own inclinations, attach so much 
weight,) by the absurd remark, that the ancient teachers did not 
aim to give a literal, but an allegorical interpretation ; and he at 
the same time affirms, that they referred only the first four ver- 
ses to the Messiah,—an assertion which is shown to be incorrect 
by the passages already cited. After having combated the 
doctrine of original sin, he proceeds : “ Suppose even that there 
is such a thing as original sin, still if God, whose power is infi- 
nite, had been disposed to pardon, was his hand so short that he 
was unable to redeem (Is. 50:2)? so that on this account he was 
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compelled to assume flesh and inflict chastisements on himself? 
—And should I even admit it to be necessary, that an individual 
of the human race should bear this punishment alone in order 
to make satisfaction for all, yet it would at least have been more 
suitable, that one from among ourselves, a wise man or a proph- 
et, should have undergone this punishment, than that God him- 
self should have done it. For suppose even that he had assum- 
ed flesh, still he would not have been like one of us.—It is per- 
fectly impossible and self contradictory, that God should make 
himself corporeal. For God is the first cause, infinite and al- 
mighty. Consequently he cannot assume flesh and subsist as a 
finite being, and undergo the spiritual punishment due to men. 
There is nothing of this kind contained in the Scriptures.—If the 
prediction refers to the Messiah, it must then refer either to 
Ben Joseph or to Ben David. The former will die in the 
beginning of his wars; and, neither that whichis said of the ex- 
altation, nor what is said of the humiliation, of the servant of God, 
can happen to him. Much less can the latter be intended.” 
(Here he quotes numerous passages which treat of the Messiah 
in a state of exaltation.) ‘These are the a priori arguments, 
with which Abarbanel, and with him every natural man, combats 
the doctrine of the vicarious satisfaction of a divine Redeemer, 
and justifies his rejection of the traditional exposition of the pas- 
sage before us. 

Suill, that it was difficult even for the carnally minded among 
the Jews, to reject this tradition, is apparent from the paraphrase 
of Jonathan. ‘This work holds a middle ground between the 
more ancient mode of interpretation, which the better part re- 
tained at a still later period, and the more modern mode. Jona- 
than* does homage to tradition, so far as to refer the whole pre- 
diction to the Messiah ; but, on the other hand, he endeavours 
to gratify his opposition to the doctrine of a suffering and aton- 
ing Messiah, by explaining all that is said here about the state of 
humiliation, so as to make it apply to a state of glory. This he 
does by means of the most violent perversions and the most ar- 
bitrary insertions. Still, a trace of the correct interpretation oc- 
curs perbaps on the 12th verse, where Jonathan says that the 
Messiah will give his soul unto death ; unless he understands by 
this merely the undaunted courage with which the Messiah will 


* See his paraphrase on the passage, in Lowth’s Commen- 
tary as published by Koppe; also Hulsez Theol. Jud. and else- 
where. 
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expose himself to all dangers, in his struggle against the enemies 
of the covenant people. 

This mode of treatment, however, could please only a few. 
It was necessary to go farther, and discover an entirely different 
subject for the prediction. ‘To show how little certainty they 
felt in their views, we have only to notice the example of Abar- 
banel, who goes through at length with two interpretations which 
are entirely diverse ; and then leaves his readers to choose be- 
tween them. Unity and certainty are connected only with the 
truth. Error brings with it discord and fluctuation. ‘This is 
apparent also from the following enumeration of the various ex- 
positions of this passage, which have been current in later times 
among the Jews.* ‘The interpreters may be divided into two 
principal classes. 1. Such as understand by the phrase 52% 
mim, servant of the Lord, a collective subject. 2. Those who 
refer the prediction to an individual person. ‘The first class falls 
again into two subdivisions. (a) Such as understand the sub- 
ject to be the whole Jewish people, in opposition to the heath- 
en. (6) Those who take for the subject the pious part of the 
Jewish people, in opposition to the wicked. These different 
views and their defenders, we will now proceed to consider 
more particularly. 

II. The most common opinion among those who reject the 
Messianic interpretation, is, that the Jewish people are the sub- 
ject of the passage. This opinion is found even in quite early 
times,—a fact which cannot appear strange, inasmuch as the 
cause which produced a departure from the Messianic exposi- 
tion, existed also very early. When Origen makes use of this 
passage against some learned Jews, they reply :+ “ These things 
are predicted concerning one whole people, who are in a state 
of dispersion and affliction.” This interpretation is followed by 
R. Salomoh Jarchi, Abenezra, Kimchi, Abarbanel, and Lip- 
mann.{ The main features of this view are as follows. ‘This 


* The most distinguished of the interpreters who reject the Messi- 
anic exposition of the passage, are found in the Rabbinic Bibles; 
and also, printed in the original together with a translation, in Hul- 
sius |. c. p. 339. 
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prophecy was intended to describe the suffering of the people in 
their present exile ; the firmness with which they endured it for 
the honour of God, and refused to forsake his law and his wor- 
ship; and the prosperity, the honour and glory, which they 
shall enjoy at the time of their deliverance. Verses 1—10 in- 
troduce the heathen as speaking and making a humble and pen- 
itent confession, that hitherto they have misapprehended the 
people of God, and unjustly despised them on account of their 
afflictions ; since it now appears from their elevated and happy 
condition, that these afflictions had not been sent upon them 
from God asa punishment for their sins.’ And though some 
among these interpreters, as Abenezra and Rabbi Lipmann, un- 
derstand by the phrase M4597 333, servant of the Lord, only the 
pious part of the nation, who remained faithful to Jehovah, still 
this does not form another principal division ; for they also place 
m7 333 in opposition to the heathen ; and not, as the inter- 
preters of the following class, in opposition to the wicked or the 
less pious part of the nation. 

III. Others regard the appellation m4>° 325 as a collective 
designation of the pious, and find in the passage the idea of a 
kind of vicarious satisfaction, made by them for the wicked. 
These interpreters come nearer the true exposition, in so far as 
they do not, like the foregoing class, take away the doctrine of 
a vicarious satisfaction, either by a figurative explanation, or, like 
Kimchi, by the absurd remark, that it is an error put into the 
mouth of the heathen. On the other hand, they depart from 
the correct interpretation, in so far as they generalize what be- 
longs to a specific subject, and in accordance with the pride 
of the natural heart, ascribe to mere men that which is appro- 
priate only to the God-man. This view has been expressed with 
the most distinctness, by the glossator on the very frequently print- 
ed book aps" 7>9 or SXIwW? 7>y, which contains all sorts of stories 
taken from the Talmud. Hesays: ‘It is reasonable to assume, 
that the whole passage is a prediction concerning the righteous, 
who are tried by afflictions.” He then makes two classes of 
the righteous ; such as must in general suffer many calamities 
and much distress ; and such as are publicly executed, as Rab- 
bi Akibah and others. He thinks that the prophet points at 
the dignity of both classes; and that the appellation servant of 
God properly belongs to both.—Ia like manner Rabbi Al- 
shech. As we have already seen, he refers c. 52: 13—15 
exclusively to the Messiah, and to his glory obtained through 
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great suffering. He thinks that the prophet then speaks in the 
name of all Israel, that he approves of what God had said, and 
confesses that this divine explanation of the Messiah’s sufferings 
throws light upon the sufferings of the pious generally. ‘They 
now find that their attributing these sufferings to guilt was rash 
and without foundation, and resolve that henceforth, when they 
see a righteous man in affliction, they will ascribe it to no other 
cause than that he bears their diseases, and that his chastise- 
ments conduce to their welfare. Thus the phrase 445° ‘132 is 
a kind of personification of the righteous.—Probably a similar 
view lies at the foundation of those passages in the Talmud, 
where one part of this prophecy is referred to Moses, and an- 
other to Rabbi Akiba, whom the Jews revere as a martyr. 
It does not appear that they limited the prediction to Moses or 
Akiba, but referred it to them only in so far as they belonged to 
the proposed collective subject. 

IV. Comparatively a small number of the Jews supported the 
opinion, that some single individual other than the Messiah was 
the subject of the prediction. We have seen above, that Abar- 
banel, besides his interpretation of the passage as applicable to 
the Jewish people, proposes still another, in which he refers it 
to king Josiah. Rabbi Saadias Haggaon explained the whole 
passage as relating to Jeremiah. 

Still, the Rabbins have not been able, after all their exertions, 
to supplant entirely the true exposition, and thus remove all dan- 
ger from the passage. Among the cabbalistic Jews it is still 
the prevailing one. In numerous instances, this very chapter 
has been the first ground of christian conviction among prose- 
lytes from Judaism to Christianity. So says John Isaac Levita :* 
“T frankly confess, that this very chapter brought me over to 
the christian faith. For I have read it through more than a thou- 
sand times, and have carefully compared it with many translations. 
I have found that the Hebrew text contains a hundred times 
more mysteries concerning Christ, than appear in any other ver- 
sion.” Many similar cases are furnished by the reports of the 


* Tn the work Defensio veritatis Hebraicae S. Sc. p. 82. ‘In- 
genue profiteor illud ipsum caput ad fidem Christianam me perdux- 
isse. Nam plus millies caput illud perlegi, contuli accurate cum 
multis translationibus. Deprehendi centies plus de Christo myste- 


ria in textu Hebraeo contineri, quam ulla alia in versione reperian- 
tur.” 
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Jewish missionaries, particularly by those of the Callenberg In- 
stitute.* 


§ 2. Interpretation of the passage by Christians. 


The interpretation of this passage has taken about the same 
course among Christians, as with the Jews. Like causes have 
produced like effects in both cases. Both abandoned the true 
interpretation, when the prevailing opinions had become opposed 
to its necessary results. If also we descend to particulars, we 
find in the various modes of interpretation proposed by both par- 
ties a great similarity. 

I. Reasoning @ priori, we could come to no other conclusion, 
than that the christian church, so long as it adhered to Christ, 
must find him here, where he is so distinctly and clearly exhibited 
to our view ; that, so long as the church acknowledged the au- 
thority of Christ and the apostles generally, it must also follow 
their decided and manifold testimonies here. And such we find 
to be the fact. With the exception of Grotius, and a Silesian by 
the name of Seidel,—the latter of whom in utter infidelity as- 
serted that the Messiah never had come and never would 
come ;¢ and both of whom made Jeremiah to be the subject of 
the passage,—no one in the christian church, for the space of 
seventeen centuries, presumed to call in question the Messianic 
interpretation. On the contrary, this passage has ever been re- 
garded as the most clear and splendid of the Messianic predic- 
tions. From the great mass of testimonies we will here quote 
only a few. 

Augustin says:{ “ Isaiah, besides the iniquities he reproved, 
the duties he taught, and the future calamities he predicted to a 
sinful people, prophesied also concerning Christ and the church, 


* This was a society for missions among the Jews, established 
at Halle, under the care of Prof. Callenberg, about the middle of 
the last century. It does not exist at present. Ep. 

+ Compare Jac. Martini lib. 3. de tribus Elohim p. 592. 

t Decivitate Det, XVIII. 29. T. II. p. 194. ed. Tauchn. “ Jesai- 
as inter illa, quae arguit iniqua et justa praecepit, et peccatori po- 
pulo mala futura praedixit, etiam de Christo et ecclesia, h. e. de re- 
ge et ea, quam condidit civitate, multo plura, quam ceteri prophe- 
tavit: ita ut a quibusdam evangelista, quam propheta potius dice- 
retur.” 
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i.e. concerning the king and the kingdom which he established, 
much more than all the other prophets; so that by some he has 
been called an evangelist rather than a prophet.” He then 
quotes this passage for proof, and concludes with the following 
words :* “ But these are sufficient ; and though some things in 
them may need explanation, yet I think that alone is enough 
which is so plain, that even our enemies in spite of their disin- 
clination are compelled to understand it.” In a similar manner 
he expresses himself in another place.t Theodoret remarks on 
the passage:{ “The prophet then proceeds to represent his 
(Christ’s) humiliation even to the suffering of death. Here too 
is the highest energy of the Holy Spirit. For, things which 
were to take place after the lapse of many ages, it foreshowed so 
clearly to the holy prophets, that they did not say, we hear, but 
we see.” Of the same character are the declarations of Justin, 
Irenaeus, Cyril of Alexandria, and Jerome. From the protes- 
tant church we will quote here only the testimonies of two of its 
founders, viz. those of Zuingle and Luther. Zuingle says :4 
“What now follows affords so plain a testimony concerning - 
Christ, that I know not whether any thing more definite can be 
found in the Scriptures, or even whether a more explicit pas- 
sage could be framed. All the perverse attempts of the Jews 
upon it are in vain.” Luther remarks on the passage :|| “There 
is indeed, in all the writings of the Old Testament, no plain- 
er text nor prediction both of the sufferings and the resurrection 


* “ Verum istasint satis; et in eis sunt exponenda nonnulla; sed 
sufficere arbitror, quae ita sunt aperta, ut etiam inimici intelligere 
. oe , 
cogantur imviti.” 


t De consensu Evangelistarum, I. 31. Opp. ed. Clerici T. III. p. 
2. p. 15. 


i Opp. ed. Hal. T. IT. p. 358. "Ev tore é&no thy tanetymoey 
aVTOU THY MELOL Yavarov maguotg’ peyiorn dé rou AVEVMATOS 
aylOU N EvEoysLa’ TH YoY META MOALAG YEVOUEVA YEvEas OUTM TOG 
aylors moogntars muosdErsev, wo un A€yetv Exelvoug HxOVOGmED, 
GAR etOouer. 

§ Adn. ad h. 1. Opp. T. TU. Tur. 1544. fol. 292. ‘ Quae nune 
sequuntur, adeo clarum Christo testimonium praebent, ut ipse ne- 
sciam an uspiam scripturarum quicquam aut constantius inveniatur, 


aut clarius dici quicquam posset. Frustra enim omnia pertentat 
Judaeorum pervicacia. ” 


|| Opp. ed. Lips. T. VII. p. 352. 
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of Christ, than in this chapter. Therefore all Christians should 
be well acquainted with it; yea, even know it by heart, in order 
to strengthen and defend our faith, especially against the stiff 
necked Jews, who deny this their only promised Saviour, mere- 
ly from the offence of his cross.” 

It was reserved for the last quarter of the preceding century 
to reject the Messianic interpretation. It could no longer be re- 
tained !* For if the passage contains a Messianic prediction, 
the contents of it presents so striking an agreement with the his- 
tory of Christ, that its origin cannot possibly be explained in a 
natural way. Consequently the whole fabric of our opponents 
falls to the ground, so far as it rests on the assumption that every 
supernatural influence either upon the internal or external na- 
ture, including prophecies and miracles, is impossible, or at least 
cannot be proved. Hence they sought some method of escap- 
ing the difficulty ; and they found this to be the easiest, inas- 
much as they already had worthy predecessors among the Jews, 
whose interpretations and arguments they had only to appropri- 
ate to themselves, and give them the appearance of solidity by a 
display of learning. 

Those among Christians who reject the Messianic interpreta- 
tion, are divided, like those among the Jews, into two principal 
classes. 1. Such as proceed upon the hypothesis, that the sub- 
ject of the prediction is a collective one. 2.'Those who under- 
stand by the phrase, servant of Jehovah, a single individual oth- 
er than the Messiah. The first class is again subdivided into 
those who take for the subject of the passage, (a) the whole 
Jewish people, (6) the abstract of the Jewish people, (c) the 
pious part of the Jewish people, (d) the priesthood, and (e) the 
prophetic order ! 

Il. The hypothesis of the whole Jewish people as the subject, 
has comparatively the greatest number of adherents among the 
rejecters of the Messianic exposition. Among others it is adopt- 
ed by Doderlein,t though he still fluctuates between. this and 


* The author of the essay on the times of the Messiah, in Eich- 
horn’s Bibl. d. bibl. Litt. Bd. VI. p. 655, frankly confesses, that the 
Messianic interpretation would very generally be adopted by exe- 
getical scholars, if they had not within the last ten years come to 
the conviction, “‘that the prophets announce nothing of future 
events, except what they might know and expect without any spe- 
cial divine inspiration.” 

+ In der Vorr. und den Anm. zu der 3ten Ausg. des Jesaias. 
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the Messianic interpretation, which he formerly defended with 
zeal; by Schuster,* Telge, Stephani,t by an anonymous writer 
in Eichhorn’s Bibliothek,t by Eichhorn himself,§ and by Ro- 
senmiiller,|| who has abandoned the application of the passage to 
the prophetic order, which he formerly adopted. To these 
might be added many others. Upon the whole, this bypothesis 
is just the same as we have seen it to be among the Jews. ‘The 
only difference is, that these interpreters understand by the suf- 
ferings of the servant of God, the sufferings of the Jewish peo- 
ple in the Babylonish exile; while the Jewish expositors under- 
stand by the same, the sufferings of the Jewish people in their pre- 
sent exile. ‘The former too suppose the heathen to be introduc- 
ed in verses 1-10, as speaking, and making a penitent confession, 
that hitherto they had misapprehended the character of the Is- 
raelites, and now perceive that their sufferings are not a punish- 
ment for their own sins, but have been endured as a vicarious 
sacrifice for the sins of the heathen. 

Ill. The hypothesis of the abstract of the Jewish people, in 
opposition to the individual members, is a thing of which one 
can properly form no conception. For the whole consists only 
of all its parts, and hence the abstract cannot be innocent, while 
all its members are guilty. Much less can the former undergo 
vicarious sufferings for the latter. This hypothesis has continu- 
ed to be peculiar to its own author 571 for as yet it has found no 
other supporter. 

IV. The supposition of the pious part of the Jewish people, in 
opposition to the wicked, is more especially defended by Pau- 
lus.** The main features of this view are as follows. ‘'The pi- 
ous part of the people were not carried into exile and punished 


* In a separate treatise on this passage, Gott. 1794. 

+ In his Gedanken uber die Entstehung und Ausbildung der 
Idee von einem Messias. Nirnberg 1787. 

t Briefe uber Jesa. c. 53; in dem 6ten Bande der Eichhornschen 
Bibliothek. These letters are written in an unbecoming spirit. 

§ In his work, Die hebraischen Propheten. 

|| In the second edition of his Commentary. 

{] Eckermann, Theol. Beitrage Bd. I. H. 1. p. 192 sq¢—Compare, 
on the other hand, Briefe tber Jesaias 53, |. c. p. 192 sq. 


** Memorabilien, Bd. IIT. p. 175—192. Clavis zum Jesaias.— 
With him agrees Ammon in his Christologie, p. 108 sq. 
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with the wicked for their own sins, but for the sins of the latter, 
who knew how to secure to themselves a better lot in exile by 
apostatizing from the religion of Jehovah. Hence the wicked 
drew the conclusion, that the hope of the pious for aid from Je- 
hovah, was vain. But when the exile had terminated and the 
pious had returned, the former saw that they had been in an er- 
ror, and that this hope was well founded. Hence they lament 
with deep penitence, that they too have not long ago done pen- 
ance through suffering.’ 

V. The ‘hypothesis of the priestly order is defended by the 
author of the work of which the title is given below ;* but has 
found no other adherents. 

VI. The hypothesis of the prophetic order collectively, was 
first introduced by Rosenmiiller.| Abandoned by him, it has 
descended to De Wette{ and Gesenius. 

VII. Among the various interpretations which refer the pre- 
diction to some single individual other than the Messiah, scarce- 
ly one has found any advocate besides its own author. We ex- 
hibit them very briefly here, just to show by examples, how sa- 
gacity will wander when once it abandons the truth. Augusti 
makes king Uzziah the subject; although now, since he has 
changed his theological views, he has probably given up this 
Opinion ; and even before, he admitted that if the prediction did 
not refer to Uzziah, it could refer to no one but Jesus. Konyn- 
enburg and Bahrdt apply the passage to king Hezekiah ; Staud- 
lin, to the prophet Isaiah himself;{ an anonymous writer in 
Henke’s Magazine,|| to an unknown prophet killed by the Jews 
in exile; Bolten, to the royal race of David who suffered un- 
justly, as the children of the unfortunate king Zedekiah were 


* Ausfihrliche Erklarung der siémmtlichen Weissagungen des 
A. T. 1801. 


+ In the essay: Leiden und Hoffnungen der Propheten Jehovahs ; 
in Gablers*neuestem theol. Journal, vol. IL p. 4. p. 333 sq. (Com- 
pare above under II. p. 326. )—Gabler himself also assents to this 
hypothesis, 1. c. p. 365. 


t De Morte J. Chr. expiatoria, p. 28 sq. 

§ See, on the other side, Spohn in a Programm, Wittemb. 1794. 4. 
|| Bd. I. H. 2. 

gq On Acts 8: 33. 
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put to the sword by order of Nebuchadnezzar. Finally, it is 
referred by an anonymous writer* to the Maccabees. 

Yet the true interpretation has not been without numerous and 
able defenders, who have not suffered themselves to be carried 
away by the perverse spirit of the times. Among the modern 
commentators on the whole of Isaiah, the following have remain- 
ed true to the Messianic exposition: Cube, Dathe, Déderlein,t 
Hensler, Hezel, Kocher, Koppe, Lowth, Michaelis, Van der 
Palm, Rieger, and Vaupel. Its principal advocates besides 
these are,t Hess, M. I’. Roos, Storr, J. I. Hansi, Martini, C. 
F. A. Werner, Spohn, an anonymous writer (Schleusner?) in 
the Gottingen Bibliothek, Olaus Sunden, Lindemann, an anony- 
mous writer in the Dutch Bibliotheek etc. Kruiger, Jahn, 


Zallich, Keller, and Steudel.§ 


* In den Theologischen Nachrichten, Jahrg. 1821 p. 79 sq. 
+In the last edition of his translation, however, he is doubtful. 


{ To some extent Bertholdt may also be reckoned among the de- 
fenders of the Messianic interpretation ; since he supposes that the 
passage treats of an ideal Messiah, who is represented as struggling 
with the severest toil and suffering. Compare his Dissertatio de 
ortu theol. vet. Heb. I. p. 185 sq. and his Einl. p. 1383. 


§ Hess in his Gesch. d. Kénige von Juda; and in the work 
vom Reiche Gottes.—M. F. Roos, Jesus der Erléser der Menschen, 
Jes. 53. Tub. 1788. 8.—Srorr, Dissertatio, qua insigne de Christo 
oraculum Jes. 53 illustr. Tub. 1799. 4. very thorough, but tedious 
on account of the useless accumulation of quotations, and marred 
by many forced interpretations; compare his Erkldrung des Briefes 
an die Hebréer p. 475 sqq.—Jo. Imm. Hansi, Commentatio phal. 
theol. in vat. Jes. 53, Lips. 1791. 8. a thoroughly wrought treatise. 
—Martini, Commentatio philologica-critica in locum Jesaiae c. 53. 
Rostochii 1791. 8. This work belongs, in a philological point of 
view, to the most distinguished commentaries that have been writ- 
ten on the Old Testament. Yet the theological sentiments of the 
author, who is rather inclined to neology, have exerted a prejudicial 
influence upon his exposition. Thus e.g. he denies that the doc- 
trine of a vicarious satisfaction exists in the passage ; although Ge- 
senius himself is compelled to admit it—Nova commentatio in lo- 
cum Jes. 53, quam praeside Dresdio.....C. F. A. Werner, Wittemb. 
1793, not very important, and too accommodating.—Sponn in the 
Programm against Stéudlin already quoted above.—An anony- 
mous writer (Schleusner?) in der Gottingischen Bibliothek fir 
theologische Litteratur, Bd. I. p. 118 sqq.—Disputatio polemico- 
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We assume, for the present, the Messianic interpretation 
as the correct one ; since the confutation of the interpretations 
which are opposed to it, can best be given after the exposition of 
the passage. We shall now proceed to this, after a few prelimi- 
nary remarks ; and in conclusion shall endeavour to prove, that 
the Messianic interpretation is the true one. 

We have already seen in the general introductory remarks, 
that the deliverance of God’s people forms the main subject of 
the two parts of Isaiah’s prophecy. This deliverance is two- 
fold; deliverance from the Babylonish exile, and deliverance 
from sin and error. The two are not kept perfectly distinct from 
each other; though it may be remarked in general, that the for- 
mer is most prominent in the first part, as far as to the 49th 
chapter, and the latter in the second part. Each of these de- 
liverances was to be effected by a servant and messenger of Je- 
hovah ; the first by Cyrus, and the other by Christ. The pro- 
phet had already, in a preceding part of the book, described the 
former with such clearness, that scarcely a single trait was left 
to be added. Moreover the latter also, the servant and chosen 
of God, him in whom his soul delights, the Israel in whom he 
shews himself glorious,—him too the prophet had not forgotten. 
But the features which he had hitherto drawn, did not make 
out a complete picture. He had described him as the divine 


theologica in cap. Jesaiae 53, quam praes. A. Hylander—auctor 
Olaus Sunpen, Lundae 1803, not important; directed chiefly 
against the hypothesis of Paulus.—LinpEMANN in an article in 
Henke’s Museum, IJ. 4.—An anonymous writer in the Bibliothek 
van Theologische Letterkunde voor het Jaar 1805, p. 485—531.— 
Krutcer, Commentatio de verisimillima orac. Jes. 53 interpretandi 
ratione, Lips. 1809.4. It contains many very good general remarks, 
especially upon the natural causes which gave rise to the idea of a 
suffering Messiah.—Jaun, Appendix ad Hermeneuticam, fasc. II. 
p. 1—66.—Zo.urcu, Das Orakel von Christo vom Geiste der 
Weissagung ausgesprochen durch den Propheten Jesaias Cap. 52, 
53, in Zimmermanns und Heidenreichs Monatsschrift fur Prediger- 
Wissensch. Bd. IV. p. 121 sqq.—Keximr, in an article in Bengels 
Neues Archiv fiir die Theol. Bd. I. p. 151 sqq. and p. 253 sqq. 
Worthy of commendation, though the author has gone too deeply 
into the refutation of the self-refuted perversions of Eckermann and 
Eichhorn.—Srevpe, Observationes ad Jes. 53, intwo Academische 
Abhandlungen, Tiib. 1825—26, an excellent treatise, though. its 
manner is somewhat tedious. 


Vou. II. No. 6. 42 
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teacher and ambassador, who being furnished with rich gifts 
from God, humbled himself, and appeared in gentleness and 
meekness to save that which was lost. He had represented him 
as a glorious king, who was to establish a kingdom of peace and 
righteousness, to extend continually its borders, to receive all the 
Gentiles into it, to bestow rich blessings upon his adherents, and 
to punish severely the despisers of his name. But one great 
feature of the picture was still wanting. ‘The prophet had an- 
nounced that Cyrus would achieve this temporal deliverance by 
his military valour, and through the victories which God would 
grant him. But the means and manner of the spiritual deliver- 
ance, had not yet been imparted to him. He had indeed spok- 
en of the deep humiliation of the Messiah; he had predicted 
(c. 50) the severe sufferings, the scorn and contempt of the 
people, which must fall upon the servant of God. But he had 
not said, that these very sufferings would be the only efficient 
cause of our salvation. Here therefore he first completes the 
picture ; when he declares that the servant of Jehovah, as priest 
and sacrifice at the same time, will make atonement for us by 
his blood, and present himself to God a sacrifice for our sins ;_ 
that he will bear our infirmities, and by his wounds, ours shall be 
healed. God had established three offices in the theocracy, 
the prophetic, the priestly, and the regal. In a higher and more 
perfect sense, the Messiah should unite all three in his own per- 
son. 

The contents and order of the prediction are as follows. In 
ce. 52: 13—15, Jehovah speaks. They contain a brief summa- 
ry of what is expressed more at large in c. 53. The highest 
exaltation of the servant of God is to follow his deepest abase- 
ment; the nations of the earth are to be redeemed by him, and 
their kings with reverence bow before him. Inc. 53: 1—10 
the prophet speaks. ‘The first verse stands out of the connex- 
ion, and contains a sort of introduction or plaintive exclamation. 
While the prophet here includes with himself all those who pro- 
claimed a Messiah, either as future or as being already come, he 
declares that many will not believe their annunciation, many will 
not acknowledge the glorious exhibition of the divine omnipo- 
tence and favour, as such. He then proceeds in his discourse, 
with this difference only, that he henceforth regards himself as 
a member of the people, or rather of that better part of them, 
who mistook indeed at first the character of the Redeemer 
while he was in a state of humiliation, but after his exaltation 
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acknowledged him as their Saviour and highest Benefactor, and 
perceived that his sufferings were endured only for our salva- 
tion. This is the sum of the whole: The servant of Jehovah will 
go about destitute of all external splendour. Sufferings, more 
severe than have ever been experienced by men, are to fall upon 
him. He will bear them willingly and with patience. He will 
finally be taken away by a violent death. ‘The insatiable rage 
of his enemies will still endeavour, though in vain, to insult him, 
the righteous, the innocent, even in death. (Verses 2, 3,7—9.) 
The people, beholding his sufferings and being ignorant of the 
cause, believed that they were the merited punishment of his 
own sins; but—as those here speaking now perceive—this was 
an error. He was punished not for his own sins, but for ours. 
His sufferings were voluntarily endured for the salvation of men, 
who without this were given over to destruction. God was 
pleased to adopt this means of reuniting to himself, those who 
had departed from him and gone on in their own ways. (V.4— 
6.) The sufferer is to be exalted to the highest glory, after 
having thus made expiation to Jehovah by the free-will offering 
of his life. The knowledge and love of God will through 
him be established upon the earth, and a numerous community 
be gathered, v. 10. In verses 11 and 12, Jehovah again speaks, 
and confirms what had thus been said by the prophet. 


PART II. 
Exposition. 
Cuarter LII. 


Verse 13. Jehovah speaks. The commentators are here divid- 
ed ; some regarding this verse as connected with the preceding 
one, while others suppose that it begins a new paragraph having no 
connexion with the former. ‘The first opinion is unquestionably 
the more correct. It is indeed true, that, in the preceding section, 
c. 52: 1—12, the prophet had in a special manner been treat- 
ing of the nearer deliverance from the Babylonish exile. But yet 
under the veil of this temporal deliverance, lay concealed at the 
same time the spiritual one. And as his view had in the fore- 
going paragraph been directed to the deliverance, so in this, his 
attention is very naturally turned to the author of it. Calvin justly 
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remarks :* “ After Isaiah had been speaking of the restoration of 
the church, he makes a transition to Christ, in whom all things 
centre. He speaks concerning the prosperity of the church, and 
since this was not yet manifested, he refers them to its king, by 
whom all things are to be restored, and directs them to wait for 
his coming.” 

Behold my servant in wisdom shall reign prosperously ; 
he shall be high and elevated and very exalted. ‘The pro- 
phets do not proceed in the manner of historians, who make 
the earlier events precede the later, but they go directly in me- 
diam rem, and frequently begin where they should strictly end. 
This occurs in the present case. Instead of commencing with 
Christ’s humiliation, the prophet begins with his glorification. 
By the word =35, the prophet indicates that a new object pre- 
sents itself to his view. Jehovah as it were points to the Mes- 
siah, as if present. This appears from the following verse, 
where the Messiah is addressed. The point of time to which 
the internal view of the prophet is directed, is that between the 
suffering and the glorification of the Messiah. The glorification 
is designated here, and for the most part in what follows, by the 
future tense; the suffering, by the preterite. ‘The verb S">wn 
has a double signification, to act wisely, and to be prosperous. 
The connexion of these two meanings is explained from the 
view prevalent among the Hebrews, which associated wisdom 
i. e. piety with prosperity, and folly i. e. impiety, with adversity ; 
on the principle of cause and effect. The ancient translatorst 
have, nearly without exception, adopted the first signification ; 
and many of the earlier interpretersft have followed them. The 
more modern expositors, on the contrary, have for the most part 
chosen the second meaning, after the example of the Chaldee, 
which translates the verb by n>", prospere aget ; and they ap- 
peal particularly to the parallelism which is thus formed with the 
second member of the verse. But it is better still, to join both 
significations together; he shall in wisdom reign prosperously ; 


* “ Postquam Jesaias de restitutione ecclesiae locutus erat, tran- 
sit ad Christum, in quo omnia colliguntur. Loquitur de prospero 
ecclesiae successu, qui cum minime appareret, eos revocat ad suum 
regem, a quo omnia restituenda sunt, eumque expectari jubet.” 


t Alex. ovrv7joee. Aq. Symm. émornpovioOyoerat. Vulg. in- 
. oO ¥ n 

telliget. Syr. ods, 
t Joh. H. Michaelis in der Bibl. Hal. ' 
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or shorter, he shall reagn well. By this means, we indicate that 
the glorified Messiah, who appears as usual under the figure of 
a mighty king, will govern his kingdom both wisely and prosper- 
ously. In this sense the verb unquestionably occurs with refe- 

rence to the Messiah, in Jer. 23: 5. Compare also 1 Kings 2: 
3.—In the second member of the verse, the prophet combines 
all the words in the Hebrew language which express elevation, 
and still adds the term 34N7, in order to denote with great inten- 
sity the exaltation of the Messiah. 

Verse 14. As this verse is closely connected with the 15th, 
we give the translation of both at the same time. Like as many 
were shocked at my servant,—so disfigured was his countenance 
that it was no longer the countenance of a man; and his form, 
that it was no more the form of a man,—so he shall sprinkle 
many heathen nations ; ‘kings shall shut their mouths before him ; 
for what had not been announced to them they see, and what they 
had never heard they perceive.” Verse 14 contains the protasis, 
or primary member of the sentence, and verse 15, the apodosis 
or secondary member. ‘The sense is: As the humiliation of the 
son of man was the greatest possible ; as he was abhorred by all 
who saw him in this condition; so his exaltation shall be the 
greatest possible ; nations and kings filled with awe shall bow 
before him. ‘The first 4D, sic, adeo, does not designate the 
apodosis, for this commences with verse 15; but it refers to 
the preceding member, and assigns the reason why many were 
shocked ; and the words from 73 to the end of the verse are to 
be put into a parenthesis. In the protasis, Jehovah addresses 
himself to the Messiah, 4°22; in the apodosis, he speaks of him 
in the third person, M32 and 1.59. Such: a sudden change of 
persons is very frequent in the poetic and prophetical writings 
generally ; but here there is further a particular reason for it, 
in the circumstance that the second person could not be used in 
the intermediate parenthesis, which assigns the cause of the as- 
tonishment, and is not directed to the Messiah.—T he verb naw 
with y, signifying to be astonished at or over any one, whether 
from admiration or aversion, must be determined in its meaning 
by the connexion. In the latter signification, as here, it is found 
also in Jeremiah 18: 16. 19: 8.—The word nitwv is properly 
a noun, corruptio, derived from nw to corrupt, to destroy ; 
but here it stands as abstract for concrete,—disfiguration for 
disfigured. ‘The form would regularly be like up7, with Ka- 
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mets ;* and nmin, with Pattahh, is in the construct state, 
which, besides preceding the genitive, stands also before prepo- 
sitions ; here before 772, as in Isa. 23: 23. Hos. 7: 5, et al. -— 
The preposition 772 in tN and DIN 7337 we may best take as 
negative or privative, and suppose an ellipsis of the infinitive 
nis. “ His countenance is disfigured from the countenance of 
a man, i.e. so that it is no longer the countenance of a man; 
and his form, so that it is no longer a human form.” Indeed, 37 
is frequently to be resolved by so that not. ‘Thus in Jer. 23: 1, 
“he has rejected thee, 2722, from king,” i.e. so that thou art 
no longer king. Jer. 2: 25, “withhold thy foot, 4M72, that it 
be not bare.” Isa. 7:8, D272 , ‘ so that it is no longer a people ;” 
“v2, “so that it is no more a city.”f The phrase fully ex- 
pressed, would be (7NF1 WR ARV. NIA ANNI Nw 72 
so3N wh nin. It is uswal with the Hebrews in comparisons, 
when the same thing is to be mentioned twice, to leave it out the 
second time. Comp. e.g. Ps. 18: 34. Ps. 110: 3, ete.§ Ifa 
thing is entirely degenerated and disfigured, the Hebrews are ac- 
customed to say, that it is not what it is. Entirely parallel to 
the passage before us, is Ps. 22:7, “ I am a worm and no man.” 
Compare also Deut. 32: 21, DY &>, a people that does not de- 
serve the name of a people, gens contemtissima. Isa. 55: 2, 
on> Nd, panis vilis, and finally c. 53: 3. Many understand 37 
as a comparative in the sense of prae. They explain the sen- 
tence thus : DYN 33 ANAQ IAT WN MY pe AMA, NT 7D 
his countenance was more disfigured than that of a man etc. 
But it is evident, that the former explanation gives a much stron- 
ger, and therefore a much more appropriate sense.—The word 
INF is used instead of the regular form {78n, as in Is. 1: 31 
352 for $zp.||—In wos and 48 722, many interpreters, as 
Jahn, find a climax and an antithesis... They suppose 2°" to 
denote persons of rank, and 28 722 the lower class. But al- 
though this antithesis does unquestionably exist in some cases, 


* Gesen. Lehrg. p. 494. 
+ Gesen. Lehrg. p. 679. 


t Gesenius Lehrgeb. p.'786.—Storr, Observationes ad analogiam 
et syntaxin, p. 253. Ewald Heb. Gramm. p. 599. 


Other examples may be found in Schnurrer, Dissertationes phi- 
lologicae, p. 169, and in Lowth de ac. poest Heb. p. 207. ed. II. Gott. 


|| Gesenius Lehrgeb. p. 571. 
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still here it would evidently very much weaken the sense; and 
hence we must here understand the two expressions, as often 
elsewhere, to be entirely synonymous. 

As to the meaning of the whole parenthesis, interpreters very 
justly remark, that the disfiguration of the Messiah’s countenance 
and form does not refer merely to his exterior, but must also be 
understood figuratively and metaphorically. According to Van 
der Palm, the comparison of a sick person, who is entirely dis- 
figured by a severe disease, forms the ground of this representa- 
tion. As his acquaintances start back with astonishment when 
they see him, so very many are shocked at the view of the Mes- 
siah. Luther remarks: “The prophet does not speak of 
Christ’s personal appearance, but of the political and royal ap- 
pearance of a regent, who is to become an earthly king, and yet 
does not come in kingly style, but as the most abject of all ser- 
vants, so that no man was ever more despised than he.” But 
most interpreters err, in referring the figurative expression solely 
to the humble and abject condition of the Messiah, and not also to 
his sufferings. So Jerome :* ‘“ Not that it means disfiguration 
of the body, but that he came in a state of humiliation and 
poverty.” Also Martini, whom the more modern expositors fol- 
low, as usual :+ “The meaning of the passage is not to be re- 
ferred in a proper sense to deformity of person, but to a condi- 
tion which was in the utmost degree mean, low, and abject.” 
But the expression is much too strong for this. Moreover, a 
compendium is here given of what follows, and we are unable to 
see any reason why regard should be had, exclusively, to that 
which is comparatively of less importance. Calvin therefore 
very appropriately remarks :{ “He so made his appearance in 
the world, that he was every where despised. His glory was 


* “Non quo formae significet foeditatem, sed quo ‘in humilitate 
venerit et paupertate.” T.IV. P. 1. p. 612 ed. Vallarsi. T. V. 
ed. Francof. 


+ “ Sententia loci non proprio sensu ad vultus foeditatem, sed ad 
conditionem externam universam tenuem, vilem, et abjectam refer- 
enda.”’ 


{ “Sic prodiit in mundum, ut passim contemtibilis esset. Deli- 
tuit ejus gloria sub humilitate carnis. Atque haec causa stuporis 
fuit, quod sine ullo splendore inter homines versaretur, nec redem- 
torem eo statu et habitu venturum Judaei existimarent. Cum ad 
crucem ventum esset, illic longe plus stuporis futt.” 
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concealed under the humiliation_of his body. And this was a 
cause of arnazement, that he appeared among men without any ex- 
ternal splendour; nor did the Jews expect the redeemer to come 
in such a condition and mien. But when he was condemned to 
the cross, then the astonishment became far greater.” So also 
Van der Palm:* ‘“ These expressions cannot be fully explained 
by a reference to the obscure poverty and degradation of our 
Redeemer ; we must represent him to ourselves in his suffer- 
ings, in the most dreadful contempt and misery ; and then we 
may be able to justify the strong language of the prophet.” 
Verse 15. The verb 572 signifies, in all the numerous places 
where it occurs, to sprinkle, besprinkle. It is used to denote 
the act of the high priest, who was annually to sprinkle blood to- 
wards the ark of the covenant, in order to obtain forgiveness for 
the people; Lev. 4: 6. 16: 18,19. Itis applied to the sprink- 
ling of the healed leper, Lev. 14: 7 and other passages ; and to 
the sprinkling of the unclean with consecrated water. ‘The con- 
sequence of these sprinklings was the restoration of external, 
theocratic purity ; compare the passages quoted. But it is very 
usual in the Old Testament, to describe spiritual and internal pu- 
fication and sanctification, by images and expressions borrowed 
from the external purifications and sanctifications. This was the 
more natural, inasmuch as the latter had, in addition to their 
principal design, the secondary one of symbolizing that which is 
spiritual. Ezekiel, in c. 36: 25, alludes to the custom of sprink- 
ling with consecrated water for the purpose of purification: 
“ And I will sprinkle pure water upon you, that you may be 
clean. From all your pollution and from all your idols will I 
purify you.” David alludes to the same custom in Ps. 51: 9, 
[7,] ‘‘ Purify me with hyssop, that I may be clean.”+ These 
parallel passages fully justify us in giving to the verb 32, the 
sense of purify, sanctify. This exposition is confirmed by what 
is said in verses 3—10, of atoning for the sins of others by the 
sufferings and death of the servant of God ; but more especially 
by the expression, ‘* When jhe has made an offering for sin,” 


* “ Wie kunnen deze uitdrukkingen niet geheel verklaren van 
de unanzienlicke, geringheid en armoede onzes Verlossers; wij 
moeten hem ons voorstellen in zijn lijden, en onder hetzeloe, in de 
verschrikkelijkste versmading en ellende, en dan kunne wij de 
sterke gezeyden van den Profeet wettigen.” 


t Comp. Lev. 41: 7. 
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(verse 10,) and by pr7¥2 “he will justify, or sanctify,” (verse 
11,) which corresponds exactly with the expression now un- 
der consideration. Of the ancient translations, the Syriac fol- 


lows the same exposition and has ta, so » the Vulgate, asperget, 


which Jerome explains:* “ He shall sprinkle many nations, pu- 
rifying them by his blood, and through baptism consecrating 
them to the service of God.” In this explanation however he is 
too specific. The same interpretation is followed by the writers 
of the New Testament, when they speak of a 6avriopos tou ai- 
uatog Xgvorov. Compare 1 Pet. 1:2. Heb. 12:24. It was 
the prevailing one among christian interpreters generally ; as 
Luther, Vitringa, Dathe, Kocher, Jahn, etc. After the example 
of Schroder,t recent interpreters, as Martini, Rosenmiiller, Ge- 
senius, Winer, have raised several objections against it. 

1. It is urged that, according to this exposition, the verb ought 
not to be construed with the.accusative, but, as in the other passa- 
ges, with by before the thing to be sprinkled. But as there is 
the greatest variety in the construction of Hebrew verbs generally; 
e. g. as in the first verse of the following chapter, the verb mb, 
is construed with >», which is elsewhere always found connect- 
ed with > and 5; so it is very frequent that a verb, elsewhere 
joined with the accusative, is sometimes construed with a pre- 
position, and vice versa. We have a striking example in c. 53. 
v. 11, where the verb p75 is construed with 5, though in ev- 
ery other instance it is joined with the accusative. In the case 
of the verb 12, the construction with the accusative may be ac- 
counted for by a slight modification of the signification. Constru- 
ed with Sy , it means to sprinkle ; with the accusative, to besprin- 
kle. This variation moreover has the analogy of other langua- 
ges for its vindication. In the kindred Ethiopic dialect, the 
verb mt}, corresponding to the Hebrew '573, is used to denote 
the besprinkling of things and of persons. Compare Heb. 9: 
19. 11; 28. Ps. 51:9. In Latin also we can say, spargere 
aquam, and also, spargere corpus aqua, aspergere quid alicui ; 
and further, re aliquem conspergere, perspergere, respergere. 
“The Hebrews,” says Kocher, “ being deprived of this liberty 


* “Tose asperget gentes multas, mundans eas sanguine suo et in 
baptismate dei consecrans servituti. 
+ Observationes selectae ad Origines Hebraeas, cap. VIII. § 10. 


Vor olleaeN OL. 43 
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of construction for the want of compounds, supply the defect by 
various uses of the simple verbs.”* 

2. It is objected, that the context is opposed to this inter- 
pretation ; that the antithesis to the verb naw leads us to expect 
something corresponding to it. But it is this very interpretation 
which affords the most appropriate antithesis. No one is sanc- 
tified by the Messiah, who does not wish to be sanctified by him ; 
and_no one desires this, who does not put his entire trust in him 
and acknowledge him as his King and Lord. Hence, in oppo- 
sition to the contempt and abhorrence which the Jews felt for 
the Messiah in a state of humiliation, is placed the believg and 
humble confidence with which the heathen approach the glorifi- 
ed Messiah. Also in the second member, “ Kings shall shut 
their mouth before him,” there is then a most appropriate par- 
allelism. Jn like manner, it is adduced inc. 53: 11, as a re- 
ward which the glorified servant of God shall obtain, that he 
shall bring many to righteousness. 

3. It is said again: “If to sprinkle signifies to sanctify or ex- 
piate with blood, then the material used for this purification 
would not be omitted. Should it be replied to this, that the 
word blood may easily be supplied from the customary use of 
the verb with reference to purification with blood, still this argu- 
ment would not be valid, because the purification was not made 
with blood merely, but likewise with water and with oil.” ‘This 
objection, at any rate, does not affect the exposition which we 
have given, but at most only those who find in the verb 37> the 
specific idea of sanctification by the blood of Christ. If we take 
the verb in the general sense of sanctify, the figure may be de- 
rived both from sprinkling with blood and with water, and it is 
not necessary that the material should be expressed. Compare 
Ps. 51: 9, “ Purify me, that I may be clean,” where the mate- 
rial is not added, more than in the case before us. Van der 
Palm very properly paraphrases the sentence thus;+ Yet he 
thereby becomes the priest of many nations, and explains it: “'To 
sprinkle is a work of the priest, and Jesus is here the great high 


cc . . . . . 
* “Td cur non potius Hebraeis liceat, quibus compositorum de- 
fectum per varios usus verba simplicia sarciunt.”’ 


+ “ Doch dardoor werd hij veler Volker Preester.”—“‘ Bespren- 
gen is een priesterlijk Werk, en Jesus is hier de groote Hogepries- 
ter der gansche Wereld, die haur reinigt en verzoent.”’ 
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priest of the whole world, who purifies it and makes expiation 
for it.” Comp. Ps. 110: 4. 

Recent expositors, abandoning the usus loquendi of the He- 
brew language, have endeavoured to give several interpretations 
from the Arabic. Martini, Rosenmiiller, and Gesenius compare 
the Arabic [-5 (772), to spring, to leap. Martini proposes 


this explanation with much hesitation and a feeling of uncertain- 
ty :* “JT am myself sufficiently aware, how far what I am now 
about to propose, though with hesitation, as to the sense of the 
received reading 13>, may be from the exact and true interpre- 
tation.” He apologizes for his attempt only with the remark, 
that the received explication is untenable, for the reasons already 
given. According to Rosenmiiller and Gesenius it ought to be, 
He will cause many nations to leap, meaning, he will fill 
them with joy. In support of this they allege, that in Golius 
the verb | -3 has among other meanings that of evultavit prae 


hilaritate ; which however has not hitherto been confirmed by a 
single passage from an Arabic writer. Martini goes still farther. 
He appeals to the circumstance, that with the Orientals, verbs 
which designate one specific emotion of the mind, are frequently 
employed to designate all the rest. Thus he thinks that this 
verb is used also to denote the effects of terror, surprize, and ad- 
miration. He translates as follows:+ He smites them with a 
kind of sacred horror, and fixes in their minds a reverence for 
himself. Thus he approaches, though in a wrong way, the 
sense which we have claimed for the verb 472. What induced 
him thus to go farther than Gesenius and Rosenmiiller, was un- 
questionably the feeling that their interpretation, he will make 
them leap for joy, gives an incongruous sense.—Against this mode 
of interpretation, besides the arguments already alleged in favour 
of the received exposition, it may be further remarked, that we 
are never at liberty to abandon the established Hebrew usus lo- 
quendi, and least of all in a word of so frequent occurrence, 
without an urgent necessity.[ ‘This is a principle which most of 


* “ Quae vero de sensu lectionis receptae 472 ipse jam, quanquam 
timide, in medium prolaturus sum, ea quantum absint ab interpreta- 
tione justa et certa ipse satis sentio.” 

+ “ Eos sacro quodam horrore percellet suique reverentiam ani- 
mis eorum infiget.” 

{ Comp. Schelling von dem Gebrauche der Arab. Sprache, p. 
71 sq. 
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the recent defenders of this exposition themselves adhere to in 
theory, and by the practical application of which, in other cases, 
they have merited great praise for their solid and judicious inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament. To confirm this interpretation 
an appeal has also been made to the Seventy, who translate, 
orm Pavuacorvras é0vn noAda én avto. But even Martini re- 
marks upon this version :* “ Here in an obscure passage, they 
have endeavoured, through felicity of apprehension, to obtain 
a sense some how or other by conjecture.” 

The phrase “2 Y2p, to shut the mouth, like the kindred one 
to lay the hand upon the mouth, denotes a humble, reverential 
subjection. In the presence of a more distinguished person, one 
does not presume to speak. Comp. Job 29:9. Ps. 107: 42. 
Ezek. 16: 63. Micah 7: 16. The reason of this humble submis- 
sion is given in the second part of the verse. The heatheny are 
to become acquainted with the wonderful exaltation of the great 
servant of God, and with the mystery of redemption through 
him, which was never before communicated to them as it had 
been to the Jews. Theodoret remarks :{ ‘Those who have 
not received the communications of the prophets, but have been 
devoted to idols, shall see, through the preachers of the truth, 
the might of him who is proclaimed, and shall know his power.” 
Jerome says :§ “The princes of this world, who had not the law 
nor the prophets, and to whom he (the Messiah) had not been 
announced, shall themselves see and understand. In compari- 
son with them the obduracy of the Jews is reprehended, who, 
seeing and hearing, have fulfilled the prophecy of Isaiah against 


* “Tn loco obscuro per ingenii felicitatem sensum utcunque con- 
jectando assequi studebant.” 


+ That the heathen are here the subject of discourse, appears 
partly from the expressions D754 and 5°327, and partly from the 
parallel passage in c. 53: 11, 12. ; 

t Oi yao ras noogntexas ov dskauevoe MeLGbNOELS, GAAa TOTS 
elOwhotg dovdevortes, Owortar Ova ray xNOvnmY TNS cAnOslag TOU 
MNOUTTOMEVOY TO xOaTOS Kal yrwoortTat avrov THY DbvouLY. 


Theodoret Opp. T. II. p. 357 ed. Hal. 


§ “Principes seculi, qui non habuerunt legem et prophetas, et 
quibus de eo non fuerit nuntiatum, ipsi videbunt, et intelligent. In 
quorum comparatione Judaeorum duritia reprehenditur, qui viden- 
tes et audientes Jesaiae in se vaticinium compleverunt.” 
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themselves.” In like manner Calvin :* “The Jews had heard 
something about Christ from the law and the prophets, but to the 
Gentiles he was entirely unknown. Whence it follows, that these 
words belong properly to the Gentiles.” —Of the two possible in- 
terpretations, ‘“ ‘Those to whom it was not announced have seen, 
ete.” and “That which was not announced to them have they 
seen,” the latter is unquestionably preferable, and has been 
adopted by all the ancient translators except the Seventy. 
These, and after them Paul in Rom. 15: 21, read of¢ oux av- 
nyyehn negl autov, Owortat, wot of odn axnxOKCL, OVYNGOVODL. 
The verb 4x4, to see, not unfrequently denotes to perceive, to 
apprehend in general, whether by the other senses, or by the 
mind. Compare Jerem. 33: 24, ‘ Hast thou not seen, what 


this people say ?” Eccl. 1: 16, “ My heart has seen much wis- 
dom and knowledge.” 


Cuap. LIIL. 


Before the prophet, in order to carry out verses 13—15 of the 
foregoing chapter, commences a description of the Messiah’s vi- 
carious sufferings, he complains over the unbelief of a great part 
of mankind, occasioned by the deep humiliation of the Messiah ; 
and more especially, (as is remarked by Van der Palm,) with 
reference to the Jews, since the believing submission of a great 
part of the heathen had already been announced in the preced- 
ing verse. The sense is thus very happily given by Calvin :+ 
“The prophet stops here as it were in the midst of his dis- 
course. hough he had indeed declared before, that the name 


* “ Judaei aliquid audierant de Christo ex lege et prophetis, sed 
gentibus penitus ignotus erat. Unde sequitur, haec verba proprie 
ad gentes pertinere.” 


+ “ Propheta hic veluti in medio orationis cursu resistit. Si qui- 
dem cum antea nomen Christi ubique promulgandum atque ignotis 
gentibus patefaciendum esse diceret: interea vero tam humile fu- 
turum, ut haec fabulosa videri possent, abrumpit sermonem suum, 
atque exclamat : neminem ista crediturum. Simul dolorem suum 
exprimit, quod tam increduli sint homines, ut salutem suam rejici- 
ant.—Nec tantum de se uno loquitur, sed veluti is, qui sustinet per- 
sonam omnium doctorum.—Neque sui temporis homines tantum 
comprehendit Jesaias, sed posteros omnes, usque ad finem mundi : 
nam quamdiu exstabit Christi regnum, hoc impleri necesse erit. 
Quamobrem fideles adversus tale scandalum, hoc testimonio mu- 
niri debent.” 
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of Christ should be promulgated in every place, and to the na- 
tions who have not known him; yet as the Messiah was to come 
in so humble a manner that these annunciations might seem like 
fables, the prophet breaks off his discourse, and exclaims, No 
one will believe these tidings. At the same time, he expresses 
his grief, that men should be so incredulous as to reject their 
own salvation.—Nor does he speak for himself alone, but in the 
name of all who sustain the office of teachers.—Nor does Isaiah 
include merely the men of his own time, but likewise all poster- 
ity, even to the end of the world; for so long as the kingdom of 
Christ shall endure, will this also have its fulfilment. The faith- 
ful therefore ought to be, by this testimony, fortified against such 
a scandal.” 

Verse 1. Who believes our annunciation? and the arm of 
Jehovah, to whom is it revealed? It is indeed the prophet that 
speaks, but still he includes with himself all who announce tid- 
ings concerning the Messiah. There is no occasion for suppos- 
ing, with Jerome, Van der Palm, and others, that he includes 
here merely his fellow prophets who had predicted the future : 
Redeemer ; for the prophet must readily have foreseen, that the 
like cause would hinder the general reception of the tidings con- 
cerning the Messiah, even after his appearance ; and hence he 
might with propriety include all who should announce these tid- 
ings. Indeed, the verse is applied to the latter in John 12: 38, 
and Rom. 10: 16. The question does not imply an entire ne- 
gation, but expresses astonishment in view of the small number 
of believers; or rather the prophet, whose spiritual eye is fixed 
on the great number of unbelievers, overlooks for the moment 
the other side, and, under his painful sensations, expresses as 
universal that which was true only of a great part.—The word 
myi72u is properly a feminine participle passive, meaning that 
which ts heard ; then, as a noun, that which is spoken. So 
inc. 28: 19. The Greek word oxo7 is used in the same way 
in Rom. 10: 16. Gal. 3: 2. 1 Thess. 2:13. According to this 
- explanation, the suffix is to be taken actively. So the Chaldee: 
8233025 77°77 772, “who believes our tidings?” Many, as 
Martini, Jahn, Rosenmiller, understand the suffix passively, 
“that which we hear.” Martini, with reference to Num. 24: 4. 
Is. 21: 10. 25: 22. Hab. 3: 2, supposes the meaning to be, 
“ that which is revealed to us from God.” Jahn translates the 
sentence, quod a nobis auditur fere incredibile est. He goes 
upon the assumption, that those who speak in this verse are the 
same who speak in the following, and that there is no reason for 
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supposing that in this verse, those appear who announce the tid- 
ings, but in the following verse, those to whom the annunciation 
is made. But this is not a sufficient reason ; because, according 
to the above exposition also, there is no proper change of persons, 
but the prophet speaks in both verses. The only difference is, 
that in the first verse he reckons himself among those who an- 
nounce the tidings, while in the second, he includes himself 
among that part of the people who learned, from the exaltation 
of the Messiah, the true meaning of his sufferings.—The arm, as 
the seat of strength, is frequently used as a designation of strength 
itself. Comp. e.g. Jer. 17: 5. Job 22: 8. 2 Chron. 32: 8. 
The arm of Jehovah is accordingly a designation of the divine 
omnipotence. Comp. c. 59:16. Deut. 4: 34. 5:15. 26:8. 
The sense then of the second member of the verse before us, is: 
Who perceives the glorious exhibitions of the divine omnipotence, 
which are to be manifested in the mzssion of the Messiah 2 Martini 
translates thus :* ‘“ Who understands those things which Jeho- 
vah shall hereafter accomplish by his omnipotent power,—a 
power which is incomprehensible, and not to be penetrated by hu- 
man sagacity ?” The omnipotence of God will be disclosed to 
him who believes the communications concerning the Messiah. 
For the mission itself of Christ, the miracles which he wrought, 
his resurrection and exaltation, are the greatest evidences of 
the divine omnipotence. On the other hand, unbelief in Christ 
proceeds from doubts respecting the divine omnipotence, inas- 
much as men will not admit the interposition of a supernatural 
cause. Jahn gives another explanation which adheres more 
strictly to the figure, but has at the same time less strength. 
«* He to whom the arm of the efficient agent is revealed, discerns 
and recognizes the agent whose work it is. ‘The sense there- 
fore is, Who perceives it to be the work of Jehovah ?”—That 
the verb >a is here construed with >» , while it is every where 
else construed with >X and >, appears not to be without cause. 
It seems as if it were thus implied, that the revelation must be 
made from above. 

In order to show to what forced interpretations some of the 


* “ Quae pro virtute sua omnipotenti, incomprehensibili illa, ne- 
que ingenio humano penetranda olim perfecturus est Jehovah, quis 
demum intelligat ?” 


+ ‘Cui brachium operantis revelatur, is conspicit operantem et 
cognoscit, cujus sit opus. Sensus itaque est, quis perspicit esse 
opus Jehovae ?” 
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anti-Messianic interpreters are compelled to have recourse, we 
here subjoin Rosenmiiller’s explanation of the whole verse. Ac- 
cording to his hypothesis, that the heathen are bere introduced 
as speaking, he paraphrases the first member as follows: “ Had 
we merely heard and not seen, no one of us would have believ- 
ed.” Thus he assumes an ellipsis in the text of which there is 
not the least intimation. In the expression, ‘‘ To whom is the 
arm of Jehovah revealed,” he arbitrarily supplies, 1295» 47>, and 
then paraphrases it thus :* “To whom was ever such a manifes- 
tation of Jehovah’s power made known, as we now behold in this 
wonderful change in the circumstances of the Hebrew people °” 

Verse 2. According to Van der Palm, the prophet in verse 
1 censures the unbelief of the Jews. ‘Then in verses 2 and 3, 
the Jews are introduced as speaking and assigning the reasons, 
why they could not receive this redeemer. In the first half of 
v. 4, the prophet removes their scruples. ‘The second half then 
contains the answer of the Jews. From v. 5 onward the pro- 
phet speaks without interruption. But for the assumption of 
such a change of persons, the text affords no sufficient ground. | 
It is evidently the same persons who say in v. 4, that the servant 
of Jehovah has borne their diseases and pains, and that they 
have regarded him as one smitten of God. 'The assumption is 
much more simple which supposes, that the prophet speaks in 
verse 2, including with himself the better part of the people. 
These, having now become informed and believing, here assign 
the causes of their former unbelief. They had expected a re- 
deemer who should appear in great external splendour and glo- 
ry;—a victorious king. But now instead of this, they behold 
him poor, afflicted, abased, suffering, and abused. 

He grew up before him as a sprout, as a shoot out of a dry 
soul; he had no form nor beauty, that we should look upon 
him ; no comely appearance, that we should desire him. 
This verse refers to the depressed condition of the Mes- 
siah before his suffering. The phrase 2x YN in the second 
member, must also be understood in the first. The word p24 
properly signifies a suckling, then, like the feminine n2257, me- 
taphorically @ sucker, i. e. a sprout, “ qui succo radicis, quasi 
Jacte alitur.” The suffix in 1'25> is by many interpreters refer- 


* “Cui tale Jovanae potentiae documentum unquam innotuit, 
quale nos jam videmus in admiranda hac populi Hebraei vicissitu- 
dine?” 
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red to the people. So J. H. Michaelis :* “ Before that proud 
and unbelieving people, fascinated with the idea of a temporal 
kingdom, which the Messiah should establish, so that they do 
not see nor recognize the arm of God manifested in Christ.” 
But this is strained; inasmuch as 0» does not precede. It must 
necessarily be referred immediately to the foregoing mim, be- 
fore Jehovah, i. e. observed by Jehovah, known to him, though 
unknown to the world. The prophet thus incidentally points to 
the cause of the humiliation. ‘The word 7255 sometimes ex- 
presses coram with the subordinate idea of provident care. 
Compare Job 8: 16, “He is green before the sunshine,” for 
sole adjuvante. So Martini, praesente h. e. moderante aique 
gubernante Jehovah, évancoy tov Ozov. The word WAY , root, 
designates here, as in c. 11: 10, by synecdoche, the sicm or 
shoot, which springs out of the root. A sprout that grows up in 
a dry place, is insignificant.and puny. ‘The comparison with a 
shoot or sucker from a root, seems to intimate the origin of the 
Messiah from a family, which was once like a lofty tree in eleva- 
tion and splendour, but is now sunk in abasement. Comp. c. 11: 
1, where the Messiah is called a branch (shoot) of Jesse. As 
the Messiah is here compared to a weak and insignificant sprout 
in reference to his humble condition, so in Ezek. 17: 23, in re- 
ference to his state of exaltation, he is compared to a lofty and 
splendid cedar, under which all the fowls of heaven are to be 
lodged. The Jews expected that he would thus appear from 
the very first; and because he did not so appear they despised 
him. The nouns 38M form, and A872 appearance, are used 
for comely form and comely appearance. Comp. 1 Sam. 16: 
18, 58h D8, a man of form, for a comely man. The 1 be- 
fore 348732) and 27°772931, is to be translated in both cases, that. 
The sense is well expressed by Symmachus: Ovxz sidog avro 
onde aklwpma, iva Emme avtov, ovdé Oewolo, iva envOvundur- 
MEV GTO. , 

Many interpreters, as J. H. Michaelis, take both members of 
the sentence as interrogations, in which the Jews endeavour to 
justify themselves for rejecting the Messiah. ‘ He had no form, 
and should we look upon him? no beauty, and should we de- 
sire him?” They appeal to passages, where, in like manner, a 


* In den bibl. Hal. ‘‘ Coram illo populo superbo et incredulo, 
opinione regni mundani, quod Messias erigere deberet, fascinato, 
ut brachium dei in Christo exertum, non videat nec agnoscat.” 


Vou. Il. No. 6. 44 
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question follows the Vav; ase. 37:11. 1 Sam. 25: 11. But 
as those who speak had already become believers in Christ, and 
here only assign the reason of their former unbelief, such an im- 
passioned question in their mouth is inappropriate. ‘The verb 
Mx to see, to look upon, is used to signify, to regard as wor- 
thy of attention. ‘The Arabic cslp, and the Syriac Nin are 
used in a similar emphatic way. The verb m5 has the sense 
widere cum delectatione, only when it is construed witha. The 
[want of] form and beauty in the Messiah is not to be referred 
so much to his corporeal figure, as to his whole appearance in a 
state of abasement. Calvin says :* “ These things ought to be 
understood not solely of the person of Christ, who was despised 
by the world and at length condemned to an ignominious death ; 
but of his whole kingdom, in which there was to the eyes of 
men no form, no splendour, no magnificence.” In the history 
of the church, is repeated the history of its founder. As in the 
latter, so in the former, the way to glory and happiness is through 
humiliation and suffering. 

Verse 3. He was despised and the most abject of all men, a: 
man of suffering and familiar with disease; he was as one be- 
fore whom a man covers his face ; we despised him and esteem- 
ed him not. ‘The prophet passes from the humble condition of 
the Messiah in general, to his suffering. The phrase Dw°N 530 
is rendered by many interpreters, forsaken by men. ‘They ap- 
peal to Job 19: 14, where the verb 535 is used with reference 
to friends, who abandon the unfortunate. But 54m must ac- 
cording to this explanation be passive, whereas it has every 
where else an active sense. And besides, Martini remarks very 
forcibly against this:¢ “In this way the strength of expression, 
which ought continually to increase, would be diminished ; con- 
trary to the usual manner of the Hebrew poets, who are accus- 
tomed so to conjoin synonymous words, that the subsequent one 
may be somewhat stronger than the preceding.” Moreover, 
the weakness of the sense must be apparent to every one. Ac- 


* “Non solum de Christi persona haec intelligi debent, qui mun- 
do contemtibilis et ignominiosae tandem morti adjudicatus est, sed 
de toto regno, cujus nulla in oculis hominum forma, nullus decor, 
nulla magnificentia fuit.” 


facet : : ae 

7“ Sic vis sermonis, quae augeri debebat, imminueretur, contra 
morem Hebraeorum poetarum, qui ita verba synonyma conjungere 
amant, ut posterius priori paulo sit gravius.”’ 
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cording to Martini and many others, 537 signifies directly, mean, 
subjected to reproach, despised. He supposes, that O%2°N be- 
longs as well to “722, as to 5311, and serves to express ‘the su- 
perlative, the despised and abject of men, for the most despised 
and most abject among men.* But 534 never occurs in the 
sense here ascribed to it. It is the most safe, to compare the 
word as used in Ps. 39: 5, * Lord teach me to know the mea- 
sure of my days, cause me to know "28 539 4179 when I shall 
cease,” scil. to suffer and to live. According to this, S57 is that 
whach ceases to do or to be something. Hence DWN sn, the 
ceasing or failing one of men, he who ceases to be a man, or 
to be peehonen among men ; equivalent to the most abject a- 
mong men; so that this interpretation agrees with that of 
Martini so far as the sense is concerned, but not grammat- 
ically. It is confirmed by chap. 52: 14, and the passages 
there quoted. It was adopted also by ‘Abenezra, who para- 
phrases the clause, DwaN Dy awunnd dn, destit hominibus ac- 
censeri, and by most of the ancient tr anslators. So the Seventy, 
0 100g aurou armmoy nal éxdetmor mage TOUS vious THY av doo 
nov. Symmachus, édaysorog avdowv. The Vulgate, novissi- 
mus virorum. The Syriac Las, fasnvo. 

The words nia8572 BN mean a man of sorrows ; ; he who, as it 
were, has sufferings as his peculiar property. So in Prov. 29: 
1, nIFDIN VN, a man of chastisements, one who is frequently 
erence ee has chastisements, as it were, for his pecu- 
liar possession. Symmachus, avyo énxinovog.—Most interpret- 
ers explain 27 225" as signifying, known, distinguished on ac- 
count of disease, for afflicted with disease in am uncommon man- 
ner. Martini has it: Exvemplum sive monumentum insigne ho- 
minis inominia injurusque affect. So Symmachus, among the 
ancient translators, yyworos voom. But the other meaning is 
far more appropriate and better adapted to the parallelism, viz. 
an acquaintance of disease, for one who is intimate with disease, 
one who is connected to disease as it were by the bonds of 
friendship ; corresponding to a man of sufferings. The parti- 
ciple »15> is then taken entirely in its proper sense.t So the 


* Comp. Ps. 22: 7 ny ata Prov. 15: 20 nay DDD. Gesen. 
Lehrg. p. 692. b. 


+ Comp. Deut. 1: 13, 15. In like manner, the Pual participle 
in Job 19: 14. 
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old translators ; though it has been falsely presumed that they 
read the active participle instead of the passive. Sept. «dws 


qéoety wohaxiav. Vulg. sciens infirmitatem. Syriac, las S,» 


They only resolve the personification of disease, which lies here 
at the foundation. As the passive participle may here be taken 
in its proper signification, there is no occasion for appealing to 
the circumstance, that it is often used directly for the active 
participle; e.g. "InN, tenentes, Cant. 3: 8. 102 confidens, 
Ps. 112: 7. “1>D3 recordans, Ps. 103: 14.*—The word "2n, 
with Hholem here on account of the accent, otherwise >, de- 
notes not merely a disease produced by ordinary natural causes, 
but it is used also of wounds. Compare 1 Kings 22: 34. Jer. 
6: 7. 10: 19. Hence it might also here signify wounds. Com- 
pare in verse 5, bS4h, pierced. But it is better to understand 
here disease, and also in what follows, as a figurative designa- 
tion of severe sufferings of both body and mind. It often has 
this meaning, as e. g. Is. 1: 4—6. Ezek. 33:10. Ps. 103: 3. 
Koppe and Ammon suppose, and not without reason, that 
the figure is taken from the leprosy, which was not only one of 
the most terrible diseases, but was also in a special manner re- 
garded as a divine punishment. ‘This will explain many things 
in what follows. 

The words 457372 0°25 97232 are variously explained. The 
best mode is that which takes “m0% as a substantive, formed 
from the participle in Hiphil,f signifying concealment. “He 
was as a concealment of the face before it,” i. e. as a thing or 
person before whom a man covers his face, because he cannot 
endure the disgusting sight. In this case, the suffix in 12737 does 
not refer to the servant of God, but to the object of comparison. 
Martini follows this interpretation, except that he connects the 
clause with the one which follows: Sicuti rem, a qua faciem 
avertunt, ita cum fastidio eum sprevimus. Most interpreters 
regard 97072, as a participle in Hiphil for s*9e72. Against this, 
however, it must be remarked, that this form with ‘I'seri never 
occurs in the masculine singular, though sometimes in the femi- 
nine singular, and often in the plural; but still only in the later 
usage, borrowed from the Aramaean dialect.[—On the above 
principle these words have then been explained in various 
ways. 


* Compare the examples in Michaelis, Lumina Syriaca, § 26. 
+ Gesenius Lehrgeb. p. 496. t Gesen. Lehrg. §. 94, 8. 
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1. Some render the passage : ‘ He was as one who conceals 
his face before us,” so that the suffix in 22729 is not to be taken 
as the suffix of the third person singular, but of the first person 
plural. So the Seventy, Vulgate, Chaldee, Aquila, Jarchi, Van 
der Palm, and Jahn. Those who render thus, find here either 
an allusion to the Mosaic law, according to which lepers must 
cover their faces, Lev. 3: 45 ; or to the custom of covering the 
face in mourning, 2 Sam. 15:30. Ezek. 14:17; or to the 
concealing of the face for shame, Micah 3:7. But this inter- 
pretation gives a feeble sense. Moreover, it cannot be the object 
of the whole passage to show, how the servant of God will de- 
mean himself, but how men will regard him and conduct them- 
selves towards him. 

2. Others suppose, that the expression is elliptical and stands 
for 5°22 AMO72 127972 AWAD, as one before whom he covers the 
face, i. e. before whom a person covers his face. So Gesenius. 
But this forced exposition could hardly be justified in a philo- 
logical point of view. 

3. Others translate: He was as one causing to conceal the 
face before him, i. e. he occasioned others to cover their faces 
before him; the sight of his suffering was so shocking that those 
who saw him covered their faces. So Rosenmiuller among 
others, adopting the words of J. H. Michaelis, only with the 
modification, that he takes the alleged participle 7m9% in the 
neuter: quod facit, ut alii abscondant faciem, ii. e. sicuti res tam 
foeda et abominanda, ut homines eam adspicere dedignati faciem 
tezant et avertant. ‘This interpretation undoubtedly deserves 
the preference among the three which take 997 as a partici- 
ple. Still, it is an objection to it, that the verb -md in Hiphil 
never signifies to cause to conceal, but always merely to conceal ; 
and the phrase D°:D 3nd often occurs in the sense, to conceal 
or cover the face, but never otherwise.—The form "23 may be 
taken either as a participle in Niphal, as in the beginning of the 
verse, (so also Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, éoydermpevos, 
010 ovx éhoyrodueda. avrov, Sept. jryuaodn,) or it may be un- 
derstood as the first person future of Kal. So the Syriac, 
3o122).e .—The words 19222 N>.may be translated either, 
we esteemed him not, or, we esicemed him as nothing. It iscom- 
mon, in Hebrew, to express the same thing first positively, and 
then, for the sake of greater energy, negatively. 
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Verse 4. Those who havesnow become believers in the 
Messiah, acknowledge, in this verse, that they very greatly erred 
when they despised the servant of God, on ‘account of his hu- 
miliation and sufferings.—But he bore our diseases, and took our 
pains upon himself, and we regarded him as one afflicted of God, 
smitten and tormented of God. ‘The sense is: He from whom 
we turned away with abhorrence, because we concluded from 
his sufferings that he had been guilty of some flagrant crime, for 
the punishment of which God had inflicted this misery upon 
him, did not bear the punishment of Ais own sins, but of ours. 
The very thing that offended us, not only pertained to the work 
which God had committed to him, but constituted the most im- 
portant part of it. The word 728 is particula adversativa, ve- 
rum, ast, He bore etc. is a metaphor borrowed from an oppres- 
sive burden, which one takes from the shoulders of another and 
lays upon his own. Our diseases, our pains, are the diseases 
which we must have suffered, the pains which we must have en- 
dured. Diseases and pains are a figurative representation of 
the external and internal sufferings which the Messiah was to 
undergo in our stead, and thereby free us from the punishment 
of sin. ‘The form 422517 is the plural 5°54 with the suffix, and 
would properly be written plene 12°25%.—Some would translate 
Nw2 abstulit, removit ; but this would be contrary to the whole 
context and to the parallelism with 529. ‘The two members are 
perfectly synonymous, and differ only in the words. Besides, 
the verb N32 elsewhere, when connected with sin, signifies to bear 
at or ats punishment. Comp. Ezek. 18:19, jiy3 [Em NOD Nd 
an7, the son shall not bear the sin of the father. Num. 14:33. 
Lev. 5: 1. 20: 17. Sept. g¢oee. Symmachus, avehaBe. 

These words are quoted by Matthew (8:17) immediately after 
relating, that Christ had healed many persons of their corporeal 
infirmities. Modern interpreters have incorrectly drawn from this 
the conclusion, that Matthew did not at all refer the passage to 
the vicarious sufferings of Christ. But Matthew is certainly 
very far from intending to take away the principal reference, by 
this specific one. Christ was sent with the general design of 
removing, by a sacrifice of himself, the evil which sin had intro- 
duced into the world. This he accomplished, in the first place, 
when he removed corporeal diseases. In this he pointed also 
to his principal aim, which was, with the same power, to take 
away spiritual evil from man, through his vicarious satisfaction. 
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Calvin says :* ‘“ Matthew cites this prophecy, after having relat- 
ed that Christ had cured various diseases ; though it is certain, 
that it was not the object of his mission to heal the body, but 
rather the mind. For the prophet has in view spiritual mala- 
dies. But in the miracles which Christ wrought for the cure of 
the body, he gave, as it were, a specimen of that salvation which 
he brings to our Eice ; and therefore Matthew transferred to the 
symbol, that which was in accordance with the reality itself.”— 
That Matthew was far from denying the spiritual application of 
our passage, appears from c. 20:28, 7A0s dobveae cijy wuyny 
avrov Avtooy avti noddwy. Comp. verse 10. 

The word ¥442 contains in itself the subordinate idea, smitten 
of God, and theréfore there is no need of supplying pyrih from 
the following member. Comp. Ps. 73:14. So the leprosy, 
which was regarded as a divine punishment, was called zat’ 
ELoyny, 932. "Many interpreters, as Jerome, directly explain 
3152 as meaning leprosus. So also the ancient Jews, who deriv- 
ed from this passage the notion that the Messiah would be af- 
flicted with the leprosy.t But there is no ground for this spe- 
cific application. 'Theodotion translates aptly, usuaoreymmevos, 
tormented with severe suffering.t 

In the phrase DAN 7, one smitten of God, the genitive 
gexipnules the efficient: cause, as it often does elsewhere. The 
The fatter | is found in some manuscripts, and many Rouen ce 
ologians§ were formerly prepossessed in its favour upon doctrinal 
grounds, because the passage would then contain a testimony for 


* “ Matthaeus hoc vaticinium citat, postquain retulit Christum 
varios morbos curasse, cum tamen certum sit, ipsum non curandis 
corporibus, sed animis potius destinatum esse. Nam de spirituali- 
bus languoribus intelligit propheta. Sed in miraculis, quae sanan- 
dis corporibus edidit Christus, specimen praebuit salutis, quam ani- 
mis nostris affert, ideoque Matthaeus ad symbolum transfert, quod 
ipsi rei et veritati conveniebat.” 

+ Comp. in the Talmud the tract Sanhedrin, cap. XI. Also the 
book Jalkut on Isaiah c. 60. 

i See the equivalent expression of Aeschylus, mAnyelg Deov 
uaotiyt, in Septem adv. Thebas. Comp. Ecclus. 30: 14. 40: 9. 
Luke 7: 21. See also, in Martini on the passage, examples from 
Arabic writers, who likewise regard suffering as a scourge or lash 
inflicted from God. 


§ Bellarminus de Verb. d. II. 2. Galatinus, et alii. 
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the divinity of the Messiah, a smitten God. The verb 523 is 
used to denote divine punishments in general, but especially the 
infliction of diseases. Num. 14: 12. Deut. 28: 22.—We must 
supply, after all these three words, the idea, on account of his 
own sins. It was indeed true that God inflicted sufferings upon 
the Messiah; and the error was only in respect to the design of 
this infliction. The inference from great suffering to great guilt, 
was very common with the Hebrews. This arose from a mis- 
apprehension of the theocratic doctriae of retribution ; inasmuch 
as they erroneously transferred the law of visible retribution, by 
which all events respecting the covenant people were determined, 
to the cases of individuals ; without reflecting, that God might, 
according to his wise and holy designs, bring sufferings upon an 
innocent man, even without any preceding guilt. 

Verse 5. And he was pierced for our iniquities, and was 
bruised for our sins; he was punished, that we might have 
peace, and by his wounds we are healed.—The prophet here 
again includes himself with others, not by way of rhetorical fig- 
ure, but from a consciousness of his sinfulness and need of re- 
demption. The word 52447 is the Poal participle of the verb 
bin to wound, to pierce. 42 signifies, on account of. The 
verb. N27 to bruise, to crush in pieces, is used figuratively to de- 
note the most severe internal and external sufferings. Sept. aptly, 
psnolaxcorat. Aquila, ovvetoeiin. The phrase 1275587917 pro- 
perly means, the punishment of our peace, i. e. the punishment by 
which peace, salvation, and happiness were obtained for us, 
and by which our reconciliation with God was effected. The 
word 9173 has indeed elsewhere the sense also of a chastising 
with words ; but here the whole context, in which severe suf- 
ferings are the prominent subject, and the parallelism, both re- 
quire us to understand it as meaning chastisement by deed. This 
is favoured moreover by the use of 1», which signifies, that 
the punishment lay as an oppressive burden upon the sufferer. 
Hence we see the incorrectness of the interpretation adopted by 
a certain theological school, which, in order to remove from the 
passage the doctrine of Christ’s vicarious satisfaction, translates : 
“The instruction for our peace is in him,” i. e. information how 
we may again become reconciled with God is to be obtained 
through him.* The word 3917 has moreover the subordinate 
idea of a punishment, which may serve as a warning to others. 


* Compare Hassenkamp, Briefe iiber wichtige Wahrheiten der 
Religion, Duisburg 1794. Th. II. p. 161, sqq. 
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The noun 9934, wound, stripe, is here a collective. The form 
85792 is the praeter of Niphal, and properly signifies it ts healed to 
us, or, healing has happened tous. This construction may be ex- 
plained by a “slight modification of the meaning of N54, to heal, 
1. q. Co impart healing. In a similar manner we may oa 
the construction, in verse 11, of Px with 5, to justify, i. q. 
to impart justification. As Bic and the punishment of sin 
are frequently represented under the figure of disease, so deliv- 
erance from suffering and from the punishment of sin, is often 
represented under the figure of healing. Compare c. 19: 22. 
Jer. 8: 22. 30:47. . 

Verse 6. We have here the reason which induced the Mes- 
siah to take upon himself such severe sufferings ; it was the mis- 
erable condition of mankind estranged from God, who were by his 
sufferings to be brought into a state of reconciliation with God. 
—We all like sheep were going astray, we turned each to his 
own way; but Jehovah cast upon him the sins of us all.—The 
sense is thus given by Calvin:* ‘In order to fix the benefit of 
Christ’s death the more firmly in the minds of men, he shows 
how necessary that healing was, which he had before mention- 
ed.—There is here an elegant antithesis. In ourselves we are 
scattered abroad, in Christ we are brought together ; by nature 
we are wandering away and rushing to destruction, in Christ we 
find the way which leads us to the gate of safety ; our sins sink 
us down, but they are transferred to Christ, and by him we are 
disburdened.” The prophet represents the miserable condition 
of mankind, while alienated from God and sunk in sin and er- 
ror, under the figure of sheep without a shepherd, which are 
exposed undefended to every danger. ‘Theodoret remarks :+ 


* “Ut melius infigat animis hominum beneficium mortis Christi, 
ostendit, quam necessaria sit ista sanatio, cujus prius mentionem 
fecit.—Est hic elegans antithesis. Nam in nobis dissipati sumus, 
in Christo collecti; aberramus natura atque in exitium praecipites 
agimur, in Christo viam reperimus, qua ad salutis portam ducamur; 
obruunt nos scelera nostra, at transferuntur in Christum, a quo 
exoneramur.’ 

tr Oure 7/0 ion mavt@Y Ta mAnupehuoro, ovdé ig 6 ToOnOS, 
ahha yoo vo Aiyunrioy sldmha nal Odo. ta Dowvinory, Kal TO 
“Eddyvor é ErEou zal ahha tov Snvdav’ aah Oums, él nad dvctqoooe 
™H¢ mhavng of roOTOL, MOVTES OMOlws TOY dvra OEov wat ohEhor- 
TOTES, EM KELMED moofatovs TAUVOMEVOLS KUL TIEOKELMEVOLS TOIS 
Avunoee. 
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‘¢ Neither are the sins of all alike, nor is there merely one kind 
of error. For the Egyptians have one kind of idols, the Phe- 
nicians another, the Greeks a third, and the Scythians still an- 
other. But, although the modes of error are various, we have 
all in like manner abandoned the true God, and resemble sheep 
going astray and exposed to wolves.” _ 

The form j8¥2, contracted from }8¥73, does not properly 
signify, like a flock, but, like tux flock. The article is not su- 
perfluous here, as it might seem. It is employed, among other 
uses, “when only individuals of a species are spoken of; but 
such individuals, as are clearly understood by the hearer to be 
definite in that species, from the circumstances of the discourse 
or the connexion of the words.* We wandered like the flock, 
i. e. we wandered like a wandering flock, a flock which had no 
shepherd. This signification of _the article was noticed also by 
Kimchi. Comp. 1 Pet. 2: 25, zjre yoo we nooBara niavomeva. 
In general, the figure of a flock without a shepherd is used to 
designate, at one time, the moral degradation, at another, the 
misery, of mankind while estranged from God. Comp. Ezek. | 
34: 5. Matt. 9: 36. 

We turned each to his own way, etc. As a lonely wanderer 
pursues his way in sadness and exposed to numerous dangers, 
so we were going on through life alone, neither led by God nor 
united with brethren by his love. Augusti says:f “ Each acted 
alone, he lived for himself, not for the common cause; there 
was no common spirit.” ‘This is correct, if taken in the deeper 
sense; it is a common union with God that alone can unite us 
to one another; without this, there is nothing but self-will, ca- 
price, and discord.—The verb ya® with 3 has sometimes the 
general signification, to strike against some one, to hit him; and 
again it means, to strike against some one in a hostile manner, 
to assault him. According to Kimchi and others, punishment 
is here described as an assaulting enemy. ‘They take the word 
in the latter signification and translate, hostiliter in eum irruere 
jussit. Yet we may very well stop at the general idea, he let it 
fall upon him. The sense is, Jehovah let him bear, alone, the 
sufferings which we should have borne as a punishment for our 
sins. So Symmachus, xvgvo¢ 02 xaravtnoue énotnoer sig adtor 
tiv avoutor navrwv yuwv. The Vulgate, posuit in eo iniquita- 
tem omnium nostrum. The word 7iy here, as often elsewhere, in- 


* Ewald Grammatik, p. 567. + Exeg. Handbuch. 
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cludes also the idea of punishment for sin. The prevalent irn- 
pression among the Hebrews, of an intimate connexion between 
sin and punishment, virtue and prosperity, has also stamped it- 
self upon the language, and both ideas are often expressed by 
the same words. 

Verse 7. The prophet, in v. 2, had commenced the descrip- 
tion of the Messiah’s sufferings ; but had interrupted it in verses 
4—6, in order to point out the cause of these severe sufferings. 
Here he again resumes his description, and exhibits to our view 
the perfect meekness and patience of the great servant of God 
under his afflictions.—He was abused, but he endured patiently 
and opened not his mouth; as a lamb which ts brought to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep which is dumb before its shearers, he 
opened not his mouth. ‘The words 392 817) WA} are variously 
explained. The verb was usually signifies, to urge, to drive, 
and is used particularly with respect to a rigorous exaction of 
debts. ‘Vhe first and more general signification is adopted by 
Van der Palm and an anonymous writer,* and according to 
them, 322 means, he was demanded, and they translate: 
“ They (the Jews) unanimously demanded his death, and lo, he 
suffered!” Against this, however, is the fact, that the verb 32 
never occurs just in the sense of demanding, which is quite di- 
verse from that of urging, driving.—Others suppose, that there 
is an allusion to the special signification of demanding a debt. 
God, who visits the sins of men upon the Messiah, appears (it 
is said) as a creditor who demands his debt. So Hensler: 
‘God demands the debt, and he, the great and righteous, suf- 
fers.” So Kuinol, and also Jahn: tlle exactionem sustinuil v. 
solutio iniquitatum ab eo exacta fuit. ‘This explanation has in- 
deed much to recommend it. ‘The objection urged by Martini, 
that the metaphorical signification of the verb is unauthorized, is 
not valid; for it is very common to represent the punishment of 
sin under the figure of demanding a debt.t But still there is 
another interpretation adopted by Martini, Gesenius, and, others, 
which seems to deserve the preference. According to this, the 
verb 42 is taken in the signification, to abuse, to afflict. The 
participle wi2 is frequently used of those who abuse and afflict 
others. The praeter itself in Niphal occurs with a like sense, 


* In der Bibliothek v. Theol. Letterkunde. 


+ Compare the Commentators on Matt. 6: 12. Luc. 13: 4. Bux- 
torf. Lex. Chald. s. v. 2377 und 31h. 
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in 1 Sam. 14: 24, Nami pina w}2 PR w? wN1, Msraelitae af- 
fucti erant illo die. The pronoun nim) has given interpreters 
trouble. Gesenius renders the clause: ‘“ He was abused, even 
he who was besides afflicted.” In this case, 8177 is supposed 
to correspond to the Latin isque, 7322 to denote the usual 
depressed condition of the Messiah, and 32, the additional ill 
treatment which he received. ‘ Already afflicted with disease 
and suffering, he must suffer still further abuse.” To this it 
may be objected, that the assumed distinction between 22 and 
wa2 can hardly be established. And besides, the verb 722 too 
is used to signify severe ill treatment. Comp. e.g. Gen. 16: 6. 
Ex. 22: 22. Ps. 105: 18. We obtain a far more appropriate 
sense, if, with Jahn and Steudel, we translate the sentence, idem 
tamen vewari se patiebatur. ‘This sense is also expressed by 
Symmachus, xooonvéz9n ual avros vanxovse, and also by the 
Vulgate, oblatus est, quia ipse voluit. The verb 532 has con- 
sequently in Niphal the secondary signification of patient suffer- 
ing, which is found also in the adjectives "2¥ and 139. Besides, 
the conjugation Niphal in general, has often a reflexive meaning. 
So in verse 12, 3792, to be numbered, with the secondary idea 
of causing one’s self to be numbered. TK.wald* supposes the 
reflexive signification to be the original one in Niphal; which 
however may still be justly doubted. Another circumstance 
particularly favourable to this interpretation is, that thus the pa- 
tience of the Messiah under his suffering is described in this 
clause, as well as in all the remaining part of the verse. 

The relative “2x is to be supplied after mwD. Comp. Jer. 
11: 19, “I was asa lamb that is brought to the slaughter.”— 
Gesenius, after the example of Luther, refers the second &54 
> Mmp? to the Jamb. This however is not admissible, be- 
cause mmp?, of the masculine gender, will not agree with the 
feminine 5%, and must therefore be referred back to the more 
remote subject, “. And besides, such a repetition has a pe- 
culiar charm, and not unfrequently occurs. Thus in Judges 
5: 16, the words 35 "]pm oryb44a 7Q9N MaDH> are repeated, 
and in such a manner, that the repetition is not useless, but gives 
acertain emphasis to the discourse. With a similar emphasis 
we find S59 2vAx7 in Gen. 49: 4. Such repetitions often occur 
also in the second part of Isaiah. In general, repetition in He- 
brew serves to give energy and prominence to an idea.t The 
Seventy also refer the expression to the servant of God, ovrws 


* Gramm. p. 191. t Comp. Ewald 1. ¢. p. 636. 
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ovx avolyes to ordue. With reference to this passage, John the 
Baptist calls Christ the Lamb of God, Joho 1: 29. Comp. 1 
Pet. 1: 15, 19. Acts §: 32, 35. In sense also the passage in 
1 Pet. 2: 23 agrees with what is here said; 0¢ AowWogovpevos 
ovx cvrchoLodget, MAOYOY OUx rnElheL, MagediOoU Oé tH xolvortE 
dexaiws. Christ did indeed open his mouth, but not to threaten, 
not to rebuke, but only to glorify God, to attest his love, to pray 
for his enemies. , 
Verse 8. Sense: A violent death terminated the sufferings 
which he took upon himself for the sins of the people-—By op- 
pression and a judicial sentence he was dragged to punishment ; 
(yet who can declare his posterity 2) he was torn away from the 
land of the living for the sins of my people, upon whom the pun- 
ashment should have fallen.—The word \¥» properly signifies 
a shutting up, confinement, then, violent oppression. ‘The noun 
bet means judgment, judicial decision; then, as determined 
by the connexion, sentence to punishment, as in Jer. 1: 16. 
2 Kings 25: 6; and punishment itself, as in Deut. 21: 22. 
Ezek. 5:8. Jer. 48: 1. It never has directly the sense of suf- 
fering, which Gesenius ascribes to it. ‘The most correct view 
and the one which is adopted by many interpreters, as Déder- 
lein, Kuinol, and others, is, that the terms oppression and judg- 
ment are here employed by way of Hendiadys, to denote an op- 
pressive, unjust, judicial procedure. So in 1 Kings 19: 12, si 
lence and a voice, for a low voice. Jer. 29: 11 futurity and 
hope, for a hopeful futurity.* The verb p> occurs with the 
sense of a violent carrying away to punishment in 1 Kings 20: 
33. Prov. 24: 11, and of a violent taking away in general in 
Ezek. 22: 25. Similar verbs are also used in Arabic to ex- 
press the idea of a violent carrying away to death or to captivi- 
ty. Consequently, Mp>, he was dragged away to punish- 
ment.—Judicir violentia ad supplicium rapitur ; so Doderlein 
and Dathe. Yet, with Rosenmiller and others, we may trans- 
late, He was taken away, scil. ftom this life, as is said in the 
second hemistich. Comp. Ezek. 33: 4,6. This explanation 
is indeed more favoured by the parallelism, than the former. 
The older interpreters, for the most part, refer the preceding 
words to the exaltation of the Messiah. They take j” not as 
causative, but in the sense of from; and render the verb np> 


* Gesen. Lehrg. p. 854. 
+ Comp. examples in Martini p. 79. 
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either to exempt, to free, or, to take up, to take away, viz. to 
God. So the Vulgate, de angustia et judicio sublatus est. Je- 
rome on the passage has it, de tribulatione atque judicio ad pa- 
trem victor ascendit. J. H. Michaelis, exremtus et ad dextram 
majestatis assumtus est. ‘The interpretation of Gesenius is sim- 
ilar ; “ death at last delivered him from his distresses.” ‘This is 
borrowed from Martini, who paraphrases thus: exantlatis cru- 
ciatibus et diris animam efflavit. But this explanation is oppos- 
ed by the whole context. It would make the words, even here, 
refer to the better condition of the Messiah, whereas the descrip- 
tion of this first commences with verse 10. That the words 
must mean a violent death, is evident from verse 9, where it is 
said that the wicked, not satisfied with his being murdered, en- 
deavoured to insult him even in his death. And moreover, even 
admitting that in some places Mp> does not signify a violent 
death; yet in the present instance, the parallel member, “he 
was torn away from the land of the living,” shows that we must 
here understand it in that sense, or at least as denoting a proce- 
dure which causes violent death. Consequently j72 must here - 
designate the causa efficiens, the efficient cause, as it does in 
we, and several times elsewhere in this section, as e. g. in v. 5. 

The words which follow are difficult, "iw? va IniawnNr. 
The verb 1; or MW signifies, (1) to reflect, and (2) to relate, 
to announce. ‘The most prevalent interpretations are as follows. 

1. Many, as Luther, Calvin, Vitringa, and others, translate : 
“¢ Who will express the length of his life?” i. e. who can define 
the duration of his future life? There is no ground for objecting 
to this, as many have done, that the prophet would in this case 
anticipate himself, because the annunciation of the Messiah’s 
glory first commences with verse 10. For, according to every 
interpretation, the words here stand out of the connexion, and 
contain an incidental idea, which must be put in a parenthesis. 
There is more weight in the remark, that the word 337 is never 
used to denote length of life. 

2. After the example of Storr, others, as Doderlein, Dathe, 
Martini, Rosenmiiller, and Gesenius, explain thus: “ Who of 
his contemporaries will consider,” or “ did consider? Accor- 
ding to them, IN73~NN is to be regarded as the accusative ab- 
solute, equivalent to the nominative absolute, quod attinet aequa- 
les ev homines. ‘To this there are the following objections : (a) 
“That M& can never designate the subject; for this would be 
directly contrary to its origin and nature. ‘The examples which 
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are alleged in support of such a use, show rather that nX, ac- 
cording to the meaning of the writer, was employed as a desig- 
nation of the object; “and the cases which are certain and cor- 
rect, must here be carefully separated from the few real devia- 
tions.”* But granting that this assertion is not in its full extent 
true; (for even Ewald himself must admit, that the later less 
exact writers sometimes used nm to denote the subject ;) still so 
much as this must at least be conceded, that in most cases 
where NX is usually understood to be a designation of the sub- 
ject, it is really a designation of the object. Hence it follows, 
that we ought not so absolutely, nor without an urgent necessity, 
to understand this particle as a sign of the subject. (6) Accord- 
ing to this exposition we must suppose a hard ellipsis: ‘* Who 
of his contemporaries considered,” scil. the true cause of his 
death? Gesenius indeed, after the example of Martini, endeav- 
ours to get over this difficulty, by connecting these words with 
what follows :+ “ Who of his contemporaries considered, that he 
would be taken away from the land of the living for the sins of 
my people?” But this would destroy the evident parallelism 
between Mp> and pen yA 4792. 

3. Lowth, Van der Palm, and others translate: ‘“ Who of 
all his contemporaries spoke ?” j . e. there was no one among all 
his contemporaries, who utter ad a word in his defence. The 
first objection brought against the preceding interpretation, may 
also among others be urged against this. 

4. Le Clerc translates: Vitae gus in his terris praestantiam, 
quis est qui pro dignitate laudare possit.” Against this it may 
be remarked, that 757 never signifies manner of life. 

5. Others translate, and this appears to be the best interpre- 
tation: ‘ Who can express his kindred, the number of his pos- 
terity >”? So also the Sept. THY yEveay aUTOU Tig OunynoEstas. 
In like manner Kimchi: quis dicturus esset ejus generationem 
tam magnam fore? The prophet, as it were hastening on be- 
fore himself, points, by an incidental remark, from the deepest 
humiliation of the Messiah to his exaltation. ‘The word “47, 
generation, race, is frequently used to signify posterity ; e. g. 
Lev. 23: 43. For the sense here, compare 2} “892 in verse 


* Ewald Gramm. p. 596. 


+ “ Hominum istius aetatis quis est, qui ad animum revocet mor- 
tem adeo ipsam virum illum non propter sua ipsius crimina, sed 
propter populi mei scelera subiisse.”” Martini. 
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10. It has been objected that the verb 1%, when used in the 
sense of reflecting and speaking, is connected with 3. But this 
objection is not valid; (compare the remarks above on c. 52: 
153) particularly since verbs entirely similar are construed both 
with 3 and with the accusative. E. g. the verb mam is synony- 
mous with mi, stands in parallelism with it in Ps. 77: 13. 

143: 5, and has moreover nearly all its significations in common 
with it.* The verb 37 is usually construed with 3; but in 
Ps. 2: 1 and Isa. 33: 18, it occurs with the accusative. 

The particle "> is here not causal, but merely connects what pre- 
cedes with what follows. So not unfrequently, ase. g. in 1 Sam. 
2:21, muN-ny mA 3pP %D, “and Jehovah visited Hannah.” 
Ezra 10: 1, oy 122 9D, “and the people wept.” t—The verb 
132, properly to be cut off, to be torn away, never occurs in the 
sense of a peaceful and natural death, not even in the passages 
quoted as examples of such a meaning, viz. Ps. 88: 6 and 
Lament. 3: 54; but it always denotes a violent, premature 
death. This figurative expression seems to be employed here, 
with reference to the previous figure of a shoot or sprout, intro- - 
duced in verse 2.—Paulus, following the example of many of 
the older interpreters, incorrectly concludes from the word "a> 
in the last member of the verse, that Jehovah here again speaks. 
Bat Jehovah is not again introduced as speaking until verse 11. 
The expression, for the*sins of my people, is nothing more than, 
for our sins. ‘The speaker does not put himself in opposition to 
his people, but he includes himself with them.—The word 47>, 
a poetic form for 072, must be referred to the collective noun 
pz. The relative VWx is to be supplied before ¥33, thus: “ For . 
the sins of my people, to whom punishment,” scil. was deter- 
mined or belonged. Many interpreters understand the suffix in 
72> as singular, and translate: “ For the sins of my people 
punishment has fallen upon him.” Gesenius and Rosenmiiller, 
on the contrary, after the example of Abenezra and Abarbanel, 
maintain that 9725 can never be singular. They translate, “ For 
the sins of my people is punishment to them,” and hence con- 
clude, that the subject of the passage cannot be a single individ- 
ual, but must be a collective. But Jahn on the other hand very 


* Comp. Gesenius Lex. under 435. 
t Comp. Noldii Concordant. Partic. p. 395. No. 6. 
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aptly remarks :* “The discourse would be too abrupt, if, in 
what precedes and what follows, the servant of God was addres- 
sed in the singular number, and now in this single intermediate 
sentence there was a sudden change to the plural.” And even 
admitting that the assertion with respect to > is correct, still 
no argument can be derived from this clause against the Messia- 
nic interpretation ; for, as Gesenius himself must concede, no 
objection could arise against the correctness of the former expo- 
sition, according to which 47> is taken as plural. But the as- 
sertion itself is not correct. “ Although 47a is properly plural, 
yet it has gradually lost its etymology and _ its signification, and 
is used also, though seldom, for the masculine singular. That 
it has this improper usage cannot be denied. In all probability 
it is singular in Job 20: 23. 27: 23, where the whole connexion 
of ten or twenty verses, in which the singular is constantly used, 
favours this opinion. But the following cases are certain, viz. 
Isa. 53: 8, where the connexion exhibits the singular only and 
exclusively ; 44: 15, where the plural is not at all adapted to 
the sense, and the poet himself in the same connexion, v. 17, 
explains 175 by 55; Ps. 11: 7, where 1s countenance can refer 
only toGod. Habakkuk, inc. 3:4, explains the 47> of Deut. 33: 
2 by %.”f In Ethiopic also, the suffix 179, which usually desig- 
nates the plural, is sometimes used likewise as singular. E. g. 
Luke 2: 4. John 19:27. Acts 1:20.f ° The Seventy translate 
jb by si¢ Pavator, probably because they regarded it as an 
abbreviation for mi7a>. Many interpreters have erroneously 
followed them. 

Verse 9. They appointed for him among the wicked his 
grave ; (but he was with a rich man after his death; ) although he 
had done no unrighteous deed and there was no guile in his 
mouth. Sense: Not satisfied with his sufferings and his death, 
they intended to insult him, the innocent and the righteous, 
even in his death, by interring his corpse among criminals. It 
is then incidentally remarked, that this design was not accom- 
plished. Christ was interred by Joseph of Arimathea, who is 


* “ Nimis abruptus esset sermo, si in praecedentibus et subsequen- 
tibus in singulari numero compellaret dei servum, nunc in hac uni- 
ca intermedia sententia subito verteretur in pluralem.” 

t+ Ewald Grammatik p. 365. 

t Comp.-Ludov. de Dieu Oratio de convitiis in Judaeos,—ad cal- 
cem Observat. miscel. Leovard. 1714. p. 56. 


Vou. I. No. 6. 46 
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called, as here "7, so in Matt..27: 57, avIown0g mAovovos. 
This exposition has, after Cappell, been supported by many in- 
terpreters, particularly by Pfeiffer,* Dathe,t Jahn, and Van 
der Palm. According to this, the verb 32 is here to be taken 
in the sense of determining, appointing, a signification which 
it often takes from the context. Comp. e. g. ce. 55: 4. Gen. 
15: 18, where the verb 2 denotes determination and purpose ; 
Jer..1: 4. Verbs frequently also have an inchoative meaning, 
as I give, equivalent to I design to give.\ Indeed Abenezra 
says, Teaxtus dicit, Et dedit scil. in cogitatione sua.\| The 
form jm) either stands as an impersonal verb, he gave, for 
some one gave; (comp. Ps. 72: 15. Eccl. 2: 215) or the sub- 
ject must be supplied from the foregoing noun ‘32, my people 
appointed.—Others supply the word Jehovah as the subject, 
and render 771, he appointed, equivalent to he seemed to give. 
Et dedit sepulchrum ejus cum maleficis (ut videbatur fore), at 
etc. The sense then would be, One would naturally suppose 
that he who died as a criminal, would also be buried as a crim- 
inal. But this interpretation is encumbered with many diffi- 
culties. ‘The nx before 22% is not a sign of the accusative, 
but the preposition cum, with. The objection of Rosenmiller, 
that this particle after the verb jm2 always serves as a designa- 
tion of the accusative, has but little weight. For the verb jn2 
in this respect stands on‘a level with all other active verbs ; and 
that NX after them not unfrequently has the sense of cum, is ev- 
ident from examples like Gen. 43: 32. 15:18. ete.1 Crimi- 
nals, DYw4, received among the Hebrews a disgraceful burial. 
So Josephus :** ‘ Let him who blasphemes God be stoned and 
then hanged for a day, and let him have a disgraceful and ob- 


* Honor divitis Christo cum impiis sepeliendo in morte obtin- 
gens, ad Ks. 53: 9. Erl. 1762. 


t Ad Glassii Philologiam Sacram, T.1. p. 180. 


t See examples in [ken on the passage in the Bibl. Hagana, II. 
p. 245.—Glassius Philol. S. IIL. Tract. 3. Can. 7, 8. 


§ Yet we may with Iken translate: ‘‘ They prepared for him a 
grave.” ‘The verb jm) often signifies, facere ut quid sit. Comp. 
examples in Iken. |. c. p. 247 sq. 


|| Inswma Sy Jn sax and. 
{| Comp. Iken on the passage. 


** Antiq. IV. 8. 6. ‘O_ 0é Proogyunoas Yeov natahevodele 
xoeuaodtw Ol Hues, Kai atiuws nai apavas SuntéoOw, 
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scure burial.” Maimonides remarks :* ‘* Those who are con- 
demned to death by a judicial tribunal, are not interred in the 
sepulchres of their ancestors, but two places of burial are ap- 
pointed for them by the court, one for those stoned and burned, 
another for those beheaded and strangled.” As now the pro- 
phet had said in the preceding verse, that the Messiah would 
die a violent death like a criminal; so he here adds, that a buri- 
al also was appointed for him, or, according to Iken’s interpreta- 
tion, was prepared for him, in common with the executed crimi- 
nals. ‘ The prophet,” says [ken, “being under the influence 
of the Spirit, sees those to whom this charge was committed, 
engaged with their utmost efforts in making all necessary prepa- 
rations, that they might bury the dead body of the Saviour in a 
disgraceful manner ; and what he thus sees, he communicates to 
his readers by saying: They prepared his grave with criminals. 
How vivid, how perspicuous !” + 

The 1 in nN? is adversative—eur he was with a rich man in 
his death, where he was must be supplied. The plural tsniva 
is used instead of the singular, as in Ezek. 28: 8, 10. So 
also in many other words; as in Job 21: 32, he is borne to the 
graves, for the grave. Such a use of the plural for the singu- 
lar is peculiarly frequent in poetry. Examples are furnished 
in the grammiars of Gesenius and Ewald.{ Paulus, Gesenius, 
and Rosenmiiller, after the example of Abarbanel and Rabbi 
Lipmann, would prove from this plural that the subject of this 
prophecy must be a collective one. But in that case, not the 
noun but the suffix ought to be plural. ‘The expression 1791723 
means AFTER his death. ‘This is demanded by the paraltelism 
with ap. For the use of 3 in the sense of after, see e. g. 
Isa. 16: 14, ‘in three years,” for after three years; Lev. 11: 
31, “every one who touches them in their death,” for every 


* In Iken |. c. ‘‘ Interfecti a domo judicii nequaquam sepeliun- 
tur in sepulchris majorum suorum, sed duo sepulchreta a domo ju- 
dicii ordinata sunt pro iisdem, unum pro lapidatis et combustis, alte- 
rum pro decollatis atque strangulatis.” 


+ “ Videt propheta, spiritu agitatus, eos, quibus cura haec incum- 
bebat omni nisu jam occupatos, ut cuncta pararent, mortuumque 
servatorem inhoneste sepelirent, et quod videt lectoribus suis enar- 
raturus ait: Pararant cum maleficis sepulchrum ejus. Quam vive, 
quam perspicue !” 


{ Gesen. Lehrgeb. p. 665. Ewald Gramm. p. 326. 
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one who touches them after they are dead.* The objection is 
thus removed, which has often been urged against our interpre- 
tation, that in his death Jesus was with transgressors; in the 
grave, with a rich man. 

The particle $y here signifies although; comp. Job 16: 
17, "BDA ou ND by, guamvis non sit wyuria in manibus 
meis. So also in Job 10: 7. 34:6. Jer. 2: 34. It does not 
refer to the second member, standing in a parenthesis, but to 
the first. Most interpreters who follow this exposition under- 
stand >y in the sense of because, and refer it to the second mem- 
ber of the verse. But to this it may be objected, first, that the 
second member cannot be appropriate here, except it be taken, 
like HHtiw? 2 47}77nMN1 in the preceding verse, as a paren- 
thesis, in which the prophet as it were anticipates himself. For 
this verse belongs to the description of the Messiah’s sufferings, 
which is still continued ; and the description of his reward first 
commences with the following verse. Secondly, it would give 
a very weak sense to say: ‘“ The servant of God is buried with 
a rich man, because he was perfectly righteous.” 

He had done no unrighteous deed, etc. He had sinned nei- 
ther in word nor in deed, a poetic enumeration for the purpose 
of expressing his entire innocence. In accordance with this 
passage, Peter says, 0¢ auaoriay ovx énoinoer, ovdé Evoedn J0- 
hog év tH otopare avrov. 1 Pet. 2: 22. 

The argumeats which Martini, Rosenmiiller, and Gesenius, af- 
ter the example of Iken,t have brought against this interpreta- 
tion of the whole verse, so far as they merit attention, we have 
already refuted in establishing this exposition. Arguments like 
the following refute themselves ; viz. (a) that 8175 or 475 ought 
not to be wanting after \7Zy,f though they are in fact omitted 
in numberless instances; (6) that the expression, he was with 
a rich man after his death, cannot mean so much as he was in- 
terred with a rich man, notwithstanding prophetic poetry allows 
infinitely bolder expressions than this, and the clearness of his- 
toric prose cannot be demanded of prophecy; (c) that the 
grave and death are here put in opposition, and clearly distin- 


* See many other examples in Noldii Concordant. Partic. Dp: 
157. No. 20, and in Rosenmiiller on the passage. 


tL. ¢. p. 272 sq. 
+ Comp. on the contrary Glassius III. 3. Can. 56. 
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guished from each other ; whereas it is the fact rather, that the 
two stand in a parallelism with each other, and hence there is 
no reason why we should not understand the true rendering of 
wninz to be, after his death, in which case, the Hysteron-pro- 
teron urged particularly by Iken, disappears ; (d) finally, that a 
prophecy so definite is contrary to the analogy of prophecies, as 
they do not usually have so specific a reference. ‘This has al- 
ready been sufficiently refuted, by what was brought forward in 
the general introduction. 

Let us now direct our attention to the more recent expositions 
of this verse. 

1. Gesenius, after the example of many others, interprets: 
“They gave to him his grave with the ungodly, and with a wick- 
ed one in his death,” scil. they gave to him his grave. Accord- 
ing to this interpretation, the word "Wy must mean a wicked 
person.* Many endeavour to show that it has this sense, by a 


comparison of the Arabic Sle, stumbling. But that this word 


means sinning’, in the sense assumed, is very doubtful. Castell 
indeed gives this signification, but he has not succeeded in sup- 
porting it by examples. What Rosenmiiller alleges, after Mar- 
tini, does not prove the point. And besides, the sense of crimi- 


nality does not occur in the other derivatives of the verb -Ac- 


In addition to this, it is contrary to a fundamental principle with 
respect to the comparison of dialects, to endeavour, without an 
urgent necessity, to obtain in this way in a solitary passage, and 
for a word of so frequent occurrence, a new meaning,—-one which 
is not connected with the others that are certain. Gesenius him- 
self remarks against this comparison: “I have some scruple 
about applying this word, since it is not otherwise, in point of 
etymology, at all related to the Hebrew wy.” Several inter- 
preters, as Luther, Calvin, and finally Gesenius, would deduce 
the sense of ungodly from the Hebrew usage itself. Now it is 
certainly true, that the words in Hebrew which denote power 
and wealth, often have the secondary idea of haughty arrogance 
and violence; as vice versa the words which signify poverty 
and weakness, stand also for innocence. But that the word 


* So Rabbi Jona in Salomoh B. Melech on the passage. Also 
Calvin, as likewise Luther in a marginal gloss: “ A rich man, one 
who gives himself to the pursuit of wealth, i. e. an ungodly man.” 
Lakemacher Obs. Phil. VIEL. 5. 5. 
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s72i8, a rich man, can signify directly an ungodly man, thus set- 
ting aside entirely its principal idea, has by no means been 
proved, and is in itself altogether improbable.* In the passage 
of Job, c. 27: 19, to which an appeal is made, the seconda- 
ry idea of haughtiness and crime is indicated with sufficient 
distinctness by the connexion, and the principal idea of wealth 
still remains. But here, on the contrary, the principal idea 
would so completely disappear, that we could not at all trans- 
late, a rick ungodly man. And besides, the singular "wy 
shows that the word is not to be taken as in a parallelism with 
the plural nywn. But if, notwithstanding these difficulties, 
this interpretation is still adhered to, yet the verse would con- 
tain nothing that could militate against the Messianic exposition. 
We need only translate: They appointed for him among crimi- 
nals his grave, and with the ungodly when he was dead. 

2. Martini translates:+ ‘They prepared for him a sepulchre 
with the wicked, a sepulchral tumulus with the violent, though 
he had done violence to no man and had been without guile.” 
According to this, the 2 in 194772 must be regarded as a radi- 
cal, and not as a servile; and nia hillock is equivalent to tu- 
mulus. Abenezra and Oecolampadius adopted also this in- 
terpretation, and it has since received the approbation of Zuin- 
gle, Schindler, Drusius, Iken, Lowth, Kuinol,- Ammon, and 
many others. But the following objections lie against it. (a) 
That the first Kamets in 722 is impure (as if from a verb 
nia) and therefore it can never be changed into Sheva.t The 
form with a suffix is 472 °nima, Deut. 32: 29, and in the con- 
struct state, 42 nina, Micah 3:12. (6) But even if we ad- 
mit here a change of vowels, (for which however there is no 
sufficient reason,) after the example of three of De Rossi’s 
manuscripts, still it is an objection to this interpretation, that 
the noun 4723, which occurs also as singular, never has the 
sense of a sepulchral tumulus; and indeed such a meaning 
would have little analogy with the usual significations of the 
word. For nia does not mean a mound of earth, such as it 
was usual to throw up over a grave, but a hill, an eminence. 


* Comp. on the contrary, Iken, |. c. p. 267 sq. 


+ “ Pararunt illi sepulchrum cum scelestis, tumulum sepulchra- 


lem cum violentis, quanquam ille vim nemini intulerat et a fraude 
fuerat alienus.”’ 


t Gesenius Lehrg. p. 594. 
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3. Rosenmiiller translates: ‘“ He left to the ungodly his burial, 
and to the wicked he committed it, after he was dead.” But to 
this exposition there are many objections. What adaptation has 
the phrase he left, he committed, to the phrase although he had 
done no unrighteous deed 2 which last evidently demands, that 
what precedes should have respect to some injury inflicted. How 
can it be said of a person who is already dead, that he commuit- 
ted, entrusted, his burial? How could the heathen, who are 
(according to Rosenmiller) still speaking in this verse, call 
themselves D374? Moreover, the noun “ap never signifies 
the act-of interment, but always the place. Finally, the same 
arguments are valid against this interpretation, which we have 
adduced against the first one above examined. 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 


Arr. V. Ow tHe Lerter arTrRiBsuTeD To Pusuius Lentu- 
LUS, RESPECTING THE PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF CurisT. 


By the Editor. 


Tere has often been printed a letter attributed to Publius 
Lentulus, a supposed proconsul or procurator of Judea, directed 
to the Roman Senate, and professing to give a description of 
the character, actions, and personal appearance of our Saviour. 
Every few years, this letter commonly goes the round of our 
public journals ; and as it is usually accompanied with remarks 
setting forth its great interest and probable antiquity, those who 
are not further acquainted with the subject, may easily be in- 
duced to assign to it a greater authority than the real facts 
in the case will warrant. It is in this way and for this rea- 
son, probably, that it has sometimes been appended to books 
intended for the religious instruction of the young,—not with 
any design to present it as having any positive authority, but 
merely as an interesting relic of antiquity, which might possi- 
bly, for aught that was known, be authentic. Indeed, the means 
of tracing its authenticity are not very accessible in this coun- 
try. It stands in Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, where it is 
pronounced to be spurious ; but no testimony is there afforded to 
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enable the reader to judge for himself on this subject. Nor am 
I aware of any other book in the English language, which fur- 
nishes the materials for doing this. Here, as in many other 
cases, we are compelled to look to Germany for all the works 
which afford the means of investigating such points; and since 
these books are generally the productions of former centuries, 
and have become rare, they are for the most part accessible 
among us only in some of our more important public libraries. 
The principal works necessary for such an investigation are con- 
tained in the library of the Theological Seminary in Andover ; 
and having thus the means, I have thought it would not be unin- 
teresting, nor perhaps unprofitable, to lay before the readers of 
this work the results of my inquiries, in respect to the authenti- 
city of the epistle in question. 

The following translation of the epistle is from Calmet’s Dic- 
tionary, article Lentuxus. 

‘There has a man appeared here, who is still living, named 
Jesus Christ, whose power is extraordinary. He has the title 
given to him of the Great Prophet ; his disciples call him the: 
Son of God. He raises the dead, and heals all sorts of diseases. 
He is a tall, well proportioned man ; there is an air of serenity 
in his countenance, which attracts at once the love and rever- 
ence of those who see him. His hair is of the colour of new 
wine from the roots to his ears, and from thence to the shoul- 
ders it is curled, and falls down to the lowest part of them. 
Upon the forehead it parts in two, after the manner of the Naz- 
arenes. His forehead is flat and fair, his face without any de- 
fect, and adorned with a very graceful vermilion; his air is 
majestic and agreeable. His nose and his mouth are very well , 
proportioned, and his beard is thick and forked, of the colour of 
his hair ; his eyes are grey and extremely lively; in his reproofs 
he is terrible, but in his exhortations and instructions amiable 
and courteous ; there is something wonderfully charming in his 
face, with a mixture of gravity. He is never seen to laugh, but 
he has been observed to weep. He is very straight in stature ; 
his hands are large and spreading, and his arms very beautiful. 
He talks little, but with great gravity, and is the handsomest man 
in the world.” 


Whatever now may be the view which we have been accus- 
tomed to entertain, respecting the personal appearance of the 
Saviour while he was on earth; and however much the soul, 
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when once awakened to a sense of its sins, and rejoicing in the 
pardon of those sins and in the salvation purchased for it by the 
great atoning Sacrifice, may be disposed in imagination to deck 
that Saviour, while here below, with all those corporeal graces 
which are described as belonging to him in his state of exalta- 
tion ; still, to the intelligent reader, who peruses the preceding 
description without prejudice, it cannot appear otherwise than 
legendary, and therefore of suspicious authenticity. ‘The whole 
tenor of the scriptural representations of the Messiah, so far 
as they make any allusion whatever to his person while in a 
state of humiliation, goes to discredit the description here giv- 
eu. ‘The Redeemer of the world was to be “despised and 
rejected of men, a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, 
as one from whom we turn away our faces in disgust ;” (Is. 
53: 33) he “made himself of no reputation, and took upon 
him the form of a servant;” (Phil. 2: 7;) be had not where 
to lay his head; he was every where exposed to the scoffs 
and taunts and ill usage of his enemies ; and, so far as we know, 
was either wholly neglected by the Roman magistrates, or, at 
most, was subjected to their condemnatory sentence. All this 
indeed proves nothing ; but still the impression naturally deriv- 
ed from it is, that there was nothing in the mere corporeal ap- 
pearance of Jesus, which distinguished him from other teachers, 
or even from the many false Messiahs with whom the Roman 
governors had to deal. Hence, when a Roman magistrate, a 
heathen, is represented as coming forward and describing Jesus 
to the Roman Senate as ‘the handsomest man in the world,” 
we are surely justified in asking, How can these things be? 

On this point, however, it is not necessary to dilate here, as 
we shall naturally be led to recur to it hereafter. The general 
plan of this discussion will be, to give, first, the literary history 
of the letter in question ; then to exhibit the original Latin, with 
the more important variations and various readings; and af-. 
terwards present several considerations, which may aid in deter- 
mining the true character of the epistle. 

The first time that the epistle appeared in print, was in an 
edition of the works of Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, who 
died A. D.1109. The book is in quarto, without date and with- 
out the name of the place where it was printed; but, judging 
from the form and appearance of the type, it would seem to have 
been executed at Paris, about the end of the 15th or beginning 
of the 16th century. ‘This edition contains two books de Imagi- 

Vor. II. No. 6. 47 
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ne Mundi, which were not written by Anselm, but by Honorius 
of Autun ; and which are therefore not contained in the standard 
edition of Anselm’s Works by Gerberon, (Paris 1675,) but are 
given in the editions of the works of Honorius. To these are sub- 
joined, in the edition above described, two short tracts, one of 
which is inscribed, Invocatio matris virginis Mariae simul et filr 
ejus ; and the second, Ex gestis Anselmis colliguntur forma et 
mores beatae Mariae et ejus unici filti Jesu. In this last tract, we 
find a description of the person of Jesus, interwoven with the 
praises of his mother, and agreeing word for word with the let- 
ter of Lentulus, except a slight variation at the beginning ; but 
it is not given as a separate piece, nor under the name of Lentu- 
lus. It is important here to note the phrase ex gestis Anselmi 
colliguntur, in the inscription. ‘These tracts also are not found 
in the edition of the genuine works of Anselm by Gerberon. 

The next edition of the epistle is in that great work, the Ec- 
clesiastical History of the Centuriatores Magdeburgenses, Basil. 
1559. fol. It is there printed at the end of the history of the 
first century (p. 344), without note or comment, as a sort of 
document, among other similar ones, such as the Acts of Pi- 
late, and the noted extract from Nicephorus, which will be cited 
below. It is also retained in the subsequent editions of that 
work by Lucius and Semler, Basil. 1624. fol. and Norimb. 
1757. 4to.—From the Centur. Magd. it appears also to have 
been copied by Michael Neander in his Apocrypha, appended to 
his Greek version of Luther’s Catechism, Basil. 1567. p. 410 sq. 

A text differing in some respects from that of the Cent. 
Magd. is given by J. Jac. Grynaeus, in his Monumenta S. Pat- 
trum orthodoxographa, Basil. 1569. fol. The source from which 
he copied is unknown; but the text appears to be one of the 
most correct extant. 

In the course of the 16th century, the Jesuit Hieronymus 
Xavier composed a History of Christ in the Portuguese lan- 
guage ; which was translated into Persian by a certain Abdel Se- 
narin Kazem, in aid of the Catholic missions. 'This history was 
filled with many fabulous accounts, and contained, among other 
things, the epistle of Lentulus now under consideration. A 
manuscript copy of the work in Persian having come into the 
possession of Golius, he put it into the hands of De Dieu, who 
determined to publish a Latin version of it, with notes, in or- 
der to show to the world the kind of Christianity, which was 
propagated among the heathen by the emissaries of the Romish 
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church. It was accordingly printed at Leyden in 1639, under 
the title given in the note below.*—This translation of De Dieu 
is inserted by Fabricius in his Codex Apocr. Nov. Test. T.I. p. 
301. From this version, too, the English translation above giv- 
en was made, which therefore differs slightly from what it would 
have been, if made from the Latin text hereafter exhibited ; as 
will be obvious to those who compare the two. 

In 1672, J. Reiske of Jena published his work entitled Exerci- 
tationes historicae de imaginibus J. Christi, in quarto, which was 
reprinted in 1682. In this work he gives two different copies of 
the epistle of Lentulus ; one taken from the Orthodoxographa 
of Grynaeus ; and the other, from the Jena manuscript which is 
described in the next paragraph. Buxtorf, the grandson, has 
also inserted this epistle in his Catalecta philologico-theologica, 
Basil. 1707, 8vo. p. 242. 

Joha Christopher Mylius, librarian of the university of Jena, 
published in 1746, in the Memorabilia Buibliothecae Academiae 
Jenensis, a copy of the epistle under consideration, taken from a 
manuscript in the university library, and accompanied by a de- 
scription of the manuscript itself. This manuscript was written 
on paper of a reddish colour, with golden letters, and appended 
to a valuable parchment manuscript containing several evangelia 
festalia, and ornamented with elegant pictures by Lucas Cranach. 
There was also a likeness of Christ, corresponding to the de- 
scription of Lentulus; but this was bound in, like the other 
leaves, and covered with a plate of glass. It was said to have 
been formerly given by Pope Leo X to Frederick the Wise, 
elector of Saxony. This manuscript is said by Fabricius to 
have been written in the beginning of the 16th century, the time 
when Lucas Cranach lived. About seventy or eighty years ago, 
and since the publication of Mylius, this copy of the epistle was 
taken from the parchment manuscript to which it was appended, 
and is lost. It is referred to below as Ms. Jen. 1.—Another 
manuscript of the same epistle, and apparently of about the same 
age, is still extant in the library of Jena; which also is quoted 
below as Ms. Jen. 2. 

In 1777, John Benedict Carpzov, Professor of Theology 


* Historia Christi, Persice conscripta simulque multis modis con- 
taminata a Hieronomo Xavier, Latine reddita et animadversionibus 
notata a Ludovico de Dieu, Lugd. Bat. 1639. 4to. The epistle is 
printed in Persian and Latin. See J.G. Walchii Biblioth. Theolo- 
giae selecta, Vol. III. p. 405. 
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at Helmstadt, gave a reprint of the letter from the text of Gry- 
naeus, in a Programm with the following title : “ De oris et cor- 
poris Jesu Christi forma Pseudo-Lentuli, Johannis Damasceni 
ac Nicephori prosopographiae, obiter Neo-Zopyrorum Christi 
icones, inducuntur. Helmst. 1777. 4to.” 

The next occasion for an edition of the epistle, was the cir- 
cumstance, that about the year 1817 public attention was again 
drawn to it, by a report that an important document had been 
discovered in a manuscript in the library of the Vatican, viz. an 
epistle from the governor of Judea to the Roman Senate, not 
only making mention of Christ, but also describing his person ; 
and * which, in the silence of the Roman historians Tacitus 
and Suetonius, was of double interest.” It was thus brought 
forward as something new and hitherto entirely unknown ; al- 
though Fabricius had mentioned, a century before, the exis- 
tence of such a manuscript in the Vatican library. It was pub- 
lished as a novelty in the British Monitor about that time, in the 
original Latin, and thence copied into the Weimar Oppositions- 
blatt for 1818, No. 253. 

To counteract any impression which might thus be made in Ger- 
many, in favour of the importance or authenticity of the epistle, 
Prof. Gabler of Jena published in 1819 a Programm with the fol- 
lowing title: ‘In evdevtia epistolae Publii Lentuliad Senatum 
Romanum de Jesu Christi scriptae denuo inquirit J. Phil. Gab- 
ler, Jenae 1819. 4to.” In this work he gives the text of Gry- 
naeus with various readings, and also the Latin version of De 
Dieu made from the Persian of Xavier, together with a very 
full discussion of the arguments against the genuineness of the 
epistle, which he very decidedly pronounces to be spurious. 
The pamphlet presents a great body of facts, but all thrown to- 
gether without order or method, and with very many repetitions. 
—To this work and to that of Fabricius, the Editor has been 
principally indebted in the composition of the present article. 

Besides these printed editions, and the manuscripts at Rome 
and Jena already mentioned, Fabricius states* that other manu- 
scripts of the epistle exist in various libraries in England, France, 
Italy; and Germany ; in the two latter countries, at Padua and 
Augsburg, in addition to Rome and Jena. 

Thus it appears that there are three distinct printed texts of 
the epistle, the sources of which are not known, viz. the edition 


* Codex Apoc. N. T. I. p. 302. 
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of Anselm, of the Cent. Magd. and of the Orthodoxographa of 
Grynaeus. There are also three other distinct texts now existing 
in manuscripts, or printed from them, viz. that of Ms. Jen. 1 
that of Ms. Jen. 2, and that of the Ms. Vaticanus. 

The Latin text which follows, is that of Grynaeus; and under- 
neath it are arranged the principal various readings, from all the 
other texts above mentioned. It may be thought that these va- 
riations are here given with unnecessary minuteness ; but since 
this is a case where an important part of the argument for or 
against the authenticity of the piece, must be drawn from internal 
evidence, it is essential to a complete investigation, that all this 
evidence should be exhibited. Still, many slighter variations, 
which are merely verbal, are here omitted. 


3 


LENTULUS HIEROSOLYMITANORUM PRAESES, 


S. P.Q. Romano S.! 


Apparuit temporibus nostris et adhuc est homo magnae virtu- 
tis, nominatus Christus Jesus, qui dicitur a gentibus propheta 


Various ReEapines. 


1 Tn the inscription and in the first words of the epistle, there is 
a very great dissimilarity in the various texts, which it is important 
to exhibit. 

Ms. Jen. 1 reads thus: “‘ Temporibus Octaviani Caesaris, Pu- 
blius Lentulus, Proconsul in partibus Judaeae et Herodis regis, se- 
natoribus Romanis hance epistolam scripsisse fertur, quae postea ab 
Eutropio reperta est in annalibus Romanorum.” 

Ms. Jen. 2 has this preface: ‘* Epistola reperta in annalibus ur- 
bis Romanorum, quae missa fuit Senatui per quendam Lentulum, 
qui tunc offic. [V. imperator Romani populi, in Iudaeae partibus 
morabatur, quam super conditionibus Christi scripsit. Cum moris 
erat, quas ex universis mundi partibus compererat et provinciis Se- 
natui scribere novitates occurrentes.” 

Ms. Vatic. prefixes these words : “ Quidam Lentulus Romanus, 
dum esset Officialis in provincia Iudaeae pro Romanis tempore T%- 
berti Imperatoris, et Christum videret ejusque magnalia opera, 
praedicationes, infinita miracula, et alia stupenda de ipso notaret, 
scripsit Senatoribus Romanis sic.” alin 

The Centur. Magdeb. have this incription: “ Lentuliepistola ad 
Imperatorem Tiberium, quae apud Eutropium in annalibus Senato- 
rum Romanorum eztat.”’ This differs from all the copies in mak- 
ing the letter to be addressed to the emperor, and not to the senate. 

Lastly, the Ed. Anselm. connects this as a description to a simi- 
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veritatis, quem ejus discipuli vocant filium Dei, suscitans mortuos 
et sanans languores. 2 Homo quidem staturae procerae,? spec- 
tabilis, vultum habens venerabilem, quem intuentes possunt et 
diligere et formidare: capillost vero circinos et crispos ali- 
quantum caeruliores et fulgentiores, ab humeris volitantes,° 
discrimen habens in medio capitis juxta morem Nazarenorum :° 

frontem planem et serenissimam, cum facie sine ruga [ac] ma- 
cula aliqua, quam rubor moderatus venustat. Nasi et oris nulla 
prorsus est reprehensio, barbam habens’ copiosam et rubram,® 
capillorum colore, non longam, sed bifurcatam,? oculis variis!® 


Various Reapines. 

lar one of the Virgin Mary: “ Sed filius ejus unigentus erat homo 
magna virtutis, nominatus Jesus Christus, qui a gentibus dicebatur 
propheta veritatis, quem ejus discipuli vocaverunt filium Dei. Sus- 
citavit mortuos, et sanavit omnes languores, homo quidem statura 
procerus, mediocris, et spectabilis. Vultum habuit venerabilem, 
etc.” In other respects this copy accords literally with the others. 

* Ms. Jen. 1, Cent. Magd. and Ed. Anselm. read ‘omnes lan- 
guores. Ms. Vatic. has ‘ languentes.’ 

3So also Centur. Magdeb. But Ms. Jen. 1 and 2, also Ms. 
Vatic. and Ed. Ans. read ‘statura procerus, mediocris, spectabilis.’ 

4 Ms. Jen. 1 differs widely here: ‘ Capillos habens coloris nucis 
avellanae prematurae et planos usque ad aures, ab auribus vero cir- 
cinos, crispos etc.’ With this manuscript reading agree also Ms. 
Jen. 2 and Ms. Vatic. as also the Cent. Magd. and Ed. Anselm.— 
The text of the Centur. Magd. differs only through a typographical 
error; by which cunctanos is put for circinos, and subgemiores for 
fulgentiores. 

° All the other copies read ‘ ventilantes,’ not volitantes. 


6 For the reading Nazarenorum, in which all the three manu- 
scripts agree with the text of the Orthodoxographa above given, the 
editions of the Centur. Magd. and the Ed. Anselm. read ‘ Nazarae- 
orum.’ 

7 Ms. Vatic. reads ‘habet,’ and Ed. Anselm reads ‘ habuit.’ 

8 All the other copies read ‘zmpuberem, not rubram. 

° All the other copies insert after bifurcatam these words: ‘ As- 
pectum habeé simplicem et maturum, 

10 Ms. Jen. 1 and 2 and Ed. Anselm. before variis, insert the 
word ‘gdaucis” The Centur. Magd. read only ‘ oculis claris ex- 
istentibus ;) and Ms. Vatic. instead of ‘ oculis varits,’ reads * ocu- 
lis honestts.’ 
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et claris existentibus.1!. In increpatione terribilis, in admoni- 
tione placidus et amabilis, hilaris servata gravitate, qui nanquam 
visus est ridere, flere autem saepe.” Sic in statura corporis 
propagatus,!® manus habens et membra! visu delectabilia, in 
eloquio!’ gravis, rarus, et modestus, speciosus inter filios homi- 
num. Valete.1® 


We come now to the investigation of the question, Is the 
preceding epistle authentic? Is it truly, as it purports to be, 
the production of a Roman magistrate in Jerusalem during the 
ministry of our Saviour; or is it the spurious fabrication of 
some later age? 

It must be admitted, in the first place, that the only evi- 
dence in favour of its authenticity, consists in its own decla- 
rations, and in the simple fact of its existence. The former 
of these we shall consider more fully hereafter. The mere 
fact that it exists, without the support of any other external 
evidence whatever, cannot be of much weight in this case, even 
if there were no opposing evidence; since, of the six different 
copies or texts, two at least (the Jena manuscripts) are con- 


Various ReEapines. 


After the word ezistentibus, the Ms. Jen. 1 alone inserts the 
words : ‘ Nasiet oris nulla prorsus est reprehensio, quem rubor mod- 
eratus venustat.’ But all the other copies, viz. Ms. Vatic. et Jen. 
2, Cent. Magd. and Ed. Anselm. agree with the text above given, 
in placing these words in an inverted order immediately after the 
words ‘macula aliqua.’ 


12 The word saepe is found only in the three printed editions; 
but not in either of the manuscripts. 


13 All the other copies add here, ‘et rectus.’ Ms. Jen. 2, appa- 
rently by a slip of the pen, reads rectas, which would refer it to 
manus. 


14 All the other copies read -‘ brachia,’ instead of membra. 


15 All the other copies read more correctly ‘ colloquio,’ instead 
of eloquio. 


16 The word Valete is wanting in all the other copies—The Ms. 
Jen. 2, appends here a singular clause, which has yet proved unin- 
telligible to all critics: “ Explicit epistola de Columpna anno Dom- 
ini MCCCCXXI reperta in annalibus Romae, in libro antiquissi- 
mo in Capitolio doctissimo Domino Patriarchae Constantinopoli- 
tano.’— 
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fessedly not older than the fourteenth century; and the third, 
in the Ed. Anselm. does not even represent the piece in ques- 
tion to be an epistle, nor ascribe it to Lentulus, but to Anselm, 
who died in the beginning of the twelfth century. As to the 
other three copies, (viz. the Vatican manuscript and the editions 
of the Centur. Magd. and of Grynaeus, which latter were tak- 
en from manuscripts of which we have no account,) it is of course 
impossible to determine the antiquity of the sources from 
which they were derived. ‘There is certainly no evidence ex- 
tant that they were ancient; this is not even affirmed of them; 
while, on the other hand, the sources of the other three texts, 
which are of equal value, and, for aught that is affirmed, of 
equal antiquity, are confessedly modern. It may therefore 
safely be said, that the balance of probability would, in the ab- 
sence of all other evidence, be in favour of the modern origin 
of the sources of all these different copies. There remains 
therefore no claim, nor positive evidence, in favour of its au- 
thenticity, except its own declarations. 

We turn now to the arguments which may be adduced agatnst 
the authenticity of the professed epistle of Lentulus. These 
may be best arranged under several distinct heads. 

I. The first peculiarity which strikes us, and which may 
justly awaken a strong suspicion against the authenticity of the 
epistle, is the very great diversity, and even direct contradiction, 
manifest in the inscriptions of the different copies; and this in 
several particulars. 

1. The Ms. Jen. 1 reads: “'Temporibus Octaviani Caesa- 
ris Publius Lentulus, Proconsul in partibus Judaeae et He- 
rodis, Senatoribus Romanis hanc epistolam scripsit, quae post- 
ea ab Eutropio in annalibus Romanorum reperta est.” This ti- 
tle is, of course, in direct contradiction with the known facts 
of history as narrated in Luke 3: 1; from which it appears 
that Jesus entered on his ministry under the reign of Tiberius, 
and not of Octavius Caesar; and also while Pilate was pro- 
curator (not proconsul) of Judea. As therefore Pilate held 
this office when Jesus began his public ministry, and was also 
the magistrate who delivered him over to be crucified, it fol- 
lows, that Lentulus could not at that time have sustained the 
office of procurator or governor of Judea. He must then, if 
proconsul, have been proconsul of Syria and not of Judea ; 
but whether he actually sustained this office, we shall inquire 
hereafter.—The text of Grynaeus, on the other hand, has the 
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inscription: “ Lentulus Hierosolytanorum Praeses, etc.” as if 
he was the prefect or governor of Jerusalem alone, an office of 
which there is no trace in history ; while, on the contrary, the 
whole tenor of the history in the New Testament implies, that 
Pilate was at that time governor, not only of the city, but of the 
whole province of Judea.—The Vatican manuscript again reads : 
* Quidam Lentulus Romanus, dum esset officialis in provincia 
Judaeae pro Romanis in tempore Tiberit imperatoris.” This is 
so far more correct than the title in the Ms. Jen. 2, as it re- 
fers the letter to the times of Tiberius. The appellation officia- 
lis is here apparently not used in its proper Latin sense; for 
the writer does not mean to say, that Lentulus was simply a ser- 
vant of the magistrates, apparitor ; but rather in the ecclesiasti- 
cal sense, where it signifies judex episcopalis ; and it is here ap- 
plied in this later Latin sense to Lentulus, as being the Roman 
judge in the province of Judea. So much for the discrepancies 
relative to the office of Lentulus. 

2. A-second, and not less important discrepancy, exists in re- 
gard to the persons to whom the epistle is said to be address- 
ed. All the copies describe it as directed to the Roman sen- 
ate, except that of the Centur. Magd. which represents it as 
addressed to the emperor Tiberius. The latter only can be 
the correct reading; for, after Augustus had made a new di- 
vision of the provinces, leaving to the senate and people those 
which were peaceable and less exposed, and reserving to him- 
self the more hostile and powerful, the persons sent to gov- 
ern the latter, among which was Syria including Judea, made 
their reports directly to the emperor, and not to the sen- 
ate.—The general arrangement of the provinces was to this 
effect. ‘The provinces of the senate and people, (provinciae 
senatoriae et populares,) were governed by magistrates call- 
ed proconsuls appointed by the senate; those of the emperor, 
(provinciae imperitoriae vel Caesarum,) by persons delegated 
by the emperor and called Legati Caesaris pro consule, Consu- 
lares Legati, etc. They were usually selected from among the 
senators; they had much greater powers than the proconsuls of 
the senatorial provinces; and continued in command during the 
pleasure of the emperor. In each province, besides the gover- 
nor, there was an officer called Procurator Caesarts, who man- 
aged the affairs of the revenue, and had also a judicial power in 
matters that concerned the revenue. ‘These procurators were 
chosen from among the equites, and sometimes from among 
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freedmen ; and were sent not only into the provinces of the em- 
peror, but also into those of the senate and people. Sometimes, 
moreover, a procurator discharged the office of a governor, 
(vice praesidis fungebatur,) especially in a small province, or in 
a part of a large province where the governor could not be pres- 
ent; as Pilate did, who was procurator or praepositus of Judea, 
which was annexed to the province of Syria.* Hence he had 
the-power of punishing capitally ; which the procuratores did 
not usually possess.t 

3. Finally, a third and equally material discrepancy occurs 
between the Centur. Magdeb. and Ms. Jen. 1, on the one side, 
and all the other copies on the other, in respect to the mention 
of Eutropius, which is found only in the two former. ‘These 
again are at wide variance between themselves; the Ms. Jen. 1 
affirming that the epistle ‘ postea ab Eutropio reperta est in an- 
palibus Romanorum ;” while the Cent. Magd. read, “ quae apud 
Eutropium in annalibus Senatorum Romanorum extat.” Ac- 
cording to one inscription therefore Eutropius discovered this 
epistle in the Roman annals; while, according to the other, he 
received it into his own annals of the Roman senate, where it 
is still extant. 

The question which presents itself here is, Who then is this 
Eutropius to whom we are thus indebted for the preservation, or 
at least for the discovery of this epistle? In reply to this ques- 
tion, the most natural course is to inquire, Whether it can be the 
Roman historian of that name, the author of the Breviarium 
Mistoriae Romanae? as has been supposed by some. This 
writer flourished under the reigns of Julian the apostate and Va- 
lens, (i.e. about A. D. 350—375,) to the latter of whom his 
work is dedicated. There is therefore nothing in the nature of 
the case itself, which would render such a supposition improba- 
ble. But, in the first place, the only work of Eutropius is eati- 
tled Breviarium, and not Annales ; and it is, what its name im- 
ports, an epitome of the Roman history. Nor is there any 
where a hint, that he ever composed any other work, especially 
Annals of the Roman senate. And, further, the work of Eutro- 
pius, as it has come down to us, does not contain the epistle of 


* Tacit. Annal. XII. 23. Sueton. Vesp. 4. 


+ See on this whole subject, Adam’s Rom. Antig. Phil. 1807. 
p. 165 sq. Fischer Prolus. de Vitiis Lex. N. T. p. 17 sq. Jahn 
Bee ve § 241. Ernesti Excursus ad Suetonii Vit. Augusti c. 
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Lentulus, nor any allusion to it. To those acquainted with 
these matters, it is known, that the editions of Eutropius may be 
arranged in three classes; viz. the very corrupt, from manu- 
scripts which Paul Warnefrid or the Deacon had interpolated 
with large extracts from the works of Paul Orosius and other 
like writers; the less corrupt, in which these interpolations were 
printed separately 5 and the corrected or genuine, first by Schon- 
hov, Basil. 1646, then by Vinetus, Petav. 1653, and subsequent- 
ly by Sylburgius and others, with the aid chiefly of the Greek 
metaphrase of Paeanius, and of the more correct manuscripts of 
Bourdeaux and Fulda.* But none of all these editions, whether 
genuine or corrupt, exhibits the least trace of the epistle or per- 
son of Lentulus, either in the accounts of the reigns of Augustus 
and Tiberius, or any where else. Nor does Paul Orosius him- 
self, who is mentioned above, and who flourished in the fifth 
century, make any mention of Lentulus or his letter ; although 
in his History, he speaks of the pretended epistles of Pilate to 
Tiberius respecting Christ.t On these grounds, therefore, it 
would seem that the reference in the above inscription cannot be 
applied to the historian Eutropius. 

The attempt has several times been made, to fix upon some 
other Eutropius, to whom the discovery of the epistle may be 
referred. There have been several writers of this name; but 
no one among them has yet been found, with whose history the 
circumstances of the case entirely accord. ‘There was an Eu- 
tropius, a presbyter, in the fifth century, a disciple of Augustin, 
and who wrote epistles to “two sisters, handmaids of Christ.” 
He has, by some learned men, been supposed to be the same 
with the author of the Breviarium ; but as the latter was evi- 
dently a heathen, and dedicates his book to the emperor Valens, 
who died A. D. 378, when Augustin was only twenty three 
years of age, there can be little hazard in pronouncing the sup- 
position to be without foundation. Another Eutropius was bishop 
of Valentia in the sixth century, and wrote two epistles, one de 
unctione Chrismatis, the other de distinctione Monachorum., 


* For the Notitia Literaria of Eutropius, see the preface to the 
edition of Verheek, Lugd. Bat. 1762. 8vo. 


+ See Fabricius Cod. Apoc. N. T. I. p. 298. 
t Gennadius de Viris illustribus, c. XLIX. 


§ Honorius Augustodun. de Scriptoribus ecclesiasticis, lib III. c. 
38. Isidorus Hispalensis de Script. eccles. c. 32. 
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In the preface to the pretended apostolical history of Abdias, 
falsely attributed to Julius Africanus, mention is made of an Eu- 
tropius,* a disciple of Abdias; but this person, as well as the 
history itself, is justly pronounced by Fabricius and all other crit- 
ics to be fictitious. The history is full of trivial fables; and 
contains no allusion to the epistle of Lentulus.t—Indeed, neither 
of these, nor any other Eutropius mentioned in history, wrote 
annals of the Roman Senate, as is affirmed by the inscription 5 
and it may be remarked in passing, that there is no earlier Chris- 
tian writer, who asserts, that such a letter ever was discovered by 
Eutropius or any other person, or received into any historical 
work. 

Thus much for the inconsistencies in the inscription of the epis- 
tle before us ; and whatever may be the character of the letter 
itself, we are surely warranted to conclude, that the inscription 
cannot be genuine, and that it was probably prefixed, in its vari- 
ous forms, at a late period, by persons who had no certain 
knowledge of the character and critical value of the epistle. 

II. But we have not yet done with the inscription. We are 
now prepared to advance another step, and show that there never 
existed, at or near the period specified, either a proconsul of 
Syria, or a procurator of Judea, (and of course no governor of 
Jerusalem,) by the name of Lentulus; and further, that there 
was at that time, so far as history affords any traces, no public or 
private individual of that name, to whom such an epistle could be 
referred, with the least show of probability. 

It will be perceived that the different copies of the inscription 
vary as to the first name of Lentulus; the Ms. Jen. 1 alone 
reading Publius Lentulus; while the Cent. Magd. and Ortho- 
doxographa read Lentulus only; and the Ms. Vatic. and Ms. 
Jen. 2, quidam Lentulus. This, however, is of little importance, 
in itself; and has the less weight here, because the point to be 
established embraces all individuals, who may have borne the 
name of Lentulus. 

In conducting this inquiry, it would be in all respects suffi- 
cient and satisfactory, to confine it to the comparatively short 
period of our Lord’s ministry, from his baptism to his crucifixion ; 
since it was during this period that the epistle purports to have 


* Fabricius, Codex apoc. N. T. I. p. 391. 
+ Ibid. p. 388 sq. 
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been written. We know from the New Testament and other 
sources, that Pilate was governor of Judea and Jerusalem dur- 
ing the whole of this interval; as also for some years before and 
after. But in order to cover the whole ground, and remove all 
possible occasion for doubt, we will take a period of sixty 
years, commencing with the seventh year of the Christian era, 
(when according to most chronologers Jesus must have been 
eleven years of age,) and embracing nearly thirty years after 
his death. 

The Legati Caesaris, Praesides, or Proconsules, to whom the 
government of Syria, including Judea, was entrusted by the em- 
perors, after the departure of Caius Sentius Saturninus and 
Quinctilius Varus, the latter of whom was recalled A. D. 7, 
may be arranged in the following order.* 


J. Silanus Quirinus, or as he is sometimes called, P. Sul- 
picius Quirinus, the Cyrentus of Luke, A. D. 7—11.f 

II. Quintus Caecilius Sruanus Creticus, A. D. 12—17. 

I. Cneius [Calpurnius] Prso, A. D. 17. He was appoint- 
ed to supersede Silanus Creticus, in order to counteract 
the popularity of Germanicus in the east; Silanus being a 
relative of the latter. 

IV. Cneius Sentius Sarurninus a second time as Prolega- 
tus, after Germanicus had been poisoned, A. D. 19—22. 

V. Pomponius Fiaccus, appointed because he had held out 
a carouse of two days with Tiberius, A. D. 22—34, when 
he died. 


* Jos. Ant. XVII. 5.2. In both the following lists, the chrono- 
logical dates are given from the work of Gabler above mentioned, 
p. 372. They rest on the authority of Antonius Pagi, who has in- 
vestigated the subject with great accuracy, in his Critica in Ba- 
ronit Annales ecclesiasticos, I’. 1. p. 82sq. ed. Colon. Allobr. With 
him agrees Isaac Casaubon in his Exercitationes ad Baronii 
Ann. eccles. All the persons in both lists are mentioned by Jose- 
phus also, except the Syrian proconsuls Piso and Flaccus, for whom 
the reader may consult Tacit. Ann. II. 48. Sueton. in Theb. 42. 
The return of Saturninus as pro-legate is not mentioned by Jose- 
phus. 

+ Jos. Ant. XVIII. 1. 1. The following are the passages where 
the first mention of the several proconsuls occurs in Josephus, viz. 
Silanus, XVIII. 2. 5. Vitellius, XVII. 4.2. Petronius, XVIII. 
&. 2. Marsus, XIX. 6. 4. Longinus, XX. 1. 1. Ummidius, XX. 
6. 2, Compare the preceding note; and also Joseph. Bel. Jud. IT. 
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VI. Virextuws, A. D. 35—39. 

VII. Publius Perronius, A. D. 39—42. 

VIII. Vibius Marsus, A. D. 42—45. 

1X. C. Cassius Lonernus, A. D. 45, for a short time. 
X. T. Ummunivs [Vinidius] Quadratus, A. D. 45—60. 


The Procuratores or governors of Judea,—which as a prov- 
ince was connected with Syria, and was therefore in general un- 
der the power of the Legat: of Syria, but whose governors 
nevertheless were appointed by the emperor and made their re- 
ports directly to him,—begin with Coponius, who was sent out 
at the same time with Quirinus.* They may be ranged as 
follows. 


I. Coronius, A. D. 6—9. 

II. Marcus Auprvius, A. D. 9—12. 

Ill. Annius Rurus, A. D. 12—15.—-These three were ap- 
pointed by Augustus; the two following by Tiberius. 

IV. Valerius Gratus, A. D. 15—26. 

V. Pontius Pruatrus, A. D. 26—36. 

VI. Marcetxus, sent by Vitellius, the governor of Syria, in 
place of Pilate, A. D. 836—37. 

VII. Maruuuus, sent by Caligula, A. D. 37—40. 

VHI. Publius Perronius, who was at the same time gov- 
ernor of Syria, managed the affairs of the Jews himself, 
A. D. 40—42. Under his successor Marsus also, there 
seems to have been no distinct procurator of Judea for 
two or three years. 

IX. Cuspius Fapus, sent by Claudius, A. D. 45—46. 

X. Tiberius ALexanper, A. D. 47—49. 

XI. Ventidius Cumanus, A. D. 49—51. 

XII. A. Claudius Ferix, A. D. 51—58. 

XIII. Portius Fesrus, under Nero, A. D. 58—62. 

XIV. Axeinus, A. D. 62—64. 

XV. Gessius Fiorus, the last procurator of Judea, A. D. 
65. 


* Jos. Ant. XVIII. 1.1. The places in Josephus where the 
first mention of the several procurators occurs, are the following, 
viz. Ambivius, Rufus, Gratus, Pilate, XVIII. 2. 2. Marcellus, 
XVIII. 4. 2. Marullus, XVIII. 7. 11. Fadus, XIX. 9.2. Alexan- 
der, Cumanus, XX. 5. 2. Felix, XX. 7. 1. Festus, XX. 8. 9. Al- 
binus, XX. 9. 1. Florus, XX. 11. 1. 
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The preceding lists contain the names of all the governors 
of Syria and Judea, of whom there are any traces in history, 
during this period, but that of Lentulus is not among them. 
There is in this case not only no reason for supposing that 
history has passed over any one in silence, but, on the contra- 
ry, there is every reason for believing that all are enumerated ; 
because not only is the succession complete and the interval of 
time filled out, but also Josephus, who was writing the history 
of his own country and partly of his own times, and who men- 
tions particularly all the procurators above named, cannot be sup- 
posed, had other individuals held the same office, to have pass- 
ed them over without any notice whatever. The main fact 
however is absolutely certain, viz. that during the whole time 
of our Lord’s ministry, the very period when the epistle pur- 
ports to have been written by Lentulus, governor of Jerusalem 
and Judea, that office was held by Pilate, as also during several 
previous and subsequent years. 

It may however be said, that all this does not prove but that 
there might still have been a Lentulus, a Roman, in some pub- 
lic station or military office at Jerusalem, who might have been 
_ the author of the letter. But even granting this, it is a depar- 
ture from the tenor of the inscription, which represents him as 
president or judge of Jerusalem and Judea, and makes him 
send this letter as a report to the emperor or senate ; which did 
not fall within the duty of an inferior officer. But this point also 
we will examine more closely, and see if among all the Lentulz 
of whom history. bas preserved traces, there is any one to whom 
such a supposition can be applied. 

The seventeen Lentuli, of whom Ernesti in his Clavis has col- 
lected notices from the works of Cicero, must here all be left 
out of the question; for as Cicero died B. C. 43, an interval of 
at least seventy years had already elapsed between that event 
and the entrance of Jesus upon his ministry. Glandorp also has 
collected, out of the Roman history, notices of not less than forty- 
three individuals who bore the name of Lentulus ;* but of all 
these there are only four, who belong to the reign of Tiberius. 
Among these four there is only one, to whom such an epistle 
could with any shadow of probability be ascribed, viz. Cneius 
Lentulus Gaetulicus, to whom indeed some have ventured to as- 


* Qnomasticum Historiae Romanae, Francof. 1589, fol. p. 226 sq. 
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sign it.* He was consul under Tiberius, together with C. 
Calvisius, A. U. C. 779, or A. D. 26; and in A. U. C. 787, 
or A. D. 34, he had command of the legions in upper Ger- 
many, whose affections he won in a very high degree ;f but hav- 
ing afterwards joined in a conspiracy against Caligula, he was 
detected and put to death.§ This Cneius Lentulus Gaetulicus 
was a writer of history, and also of sportive verses (carmina lu- 
cra).||—But all this does not advance a single step towards 
making him the author of the epistle in question. In order for 
this, he must have lived in Jerusalem, and had an opportunity of 
observing the person and character of Christ, and have written 
this letter to the emperor or senate, between A. D. 26, when 
he was consul, and A. D. 34, when he was in upper Germa- 
ny,—a supposition in support of which there is not a particle 
of evidence.—It should be further remarked, that his name 
was not Publius, but Cneius, with the surname Gaetulicus ; an 
appellation which would in all probability not have been omit- 
ted in an official letter, as this purports to be. 

The considerations thus far adduced would seem to be de- . 
cisive, so far as to shew that no credit whatever can be attached 
to the inscription of the epistle.. But there still remains the 
question, whether, after all, the body of the epistle may not 
be of ancient date; and whether, although not proceeding from 
the public functionary to whom it is attributed, it may not, nev- 
ertheless, have been written at that time, and exhibit a true 
statement of facts. ‘The considerations which we have yet to 
urge, will bear upon this point. 

II. As we have thus far been dealing with historical matters, 
we will also begin here with the historical argument against the an- 
tiquity and authority of the epistle itself. This argument lies in 
the compass of a nut-shell; and consists simply in the entire 
silence of all writers, as to the existence of such an epistle, be- 
fore the fifteenth century. Not a hint or an allusion of any 
kind, which could in any way imply its existence, is found in 


* “ Lentulum—fuisse dicunt alii historicum non incelebrem cog- 
nomento Gaetulicum, eumque vixisse Tiberio imperante.” Gry- 
naeus Praef. ad Orthodoxogr. 


t+ Tacit. Annal. IV. 46. t Tacit. Annal. VI. 30. 
§ Sueton. Vita Claudii. c. 9. 
|| Sueton. Vita Caligulae c. 8. Plinii Epist. V. 3. 
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Christian writers, nor in those of Greece and Rome, in all these 
earlier ages; although other supposititious epistles, as those of 
Pilate to Tiberius, sid of Abgar to Jesus with the replies of the 
latter, are mentioned and referred to by Justin, Tertullian, He- 
gesippus, and Eusebius ; and although this epistle, if then in ex- 
istence, might have been appealed to with advantage by Chris- 
tian writers, such as Tertullian, Origen, Minutius Felix, and 
Lactantius, in their controversies with the heathen. Eusebius 
and Augustin, moreover, openly confess and lament their entire 
ignorance respecting the form and appearance of Christ; but 
how could they do this, if this epistle had been known to them ? 
The writers of the middle ages too are equally silent; as Curo- 
palates, Theophanes, Cedrenus, and Georgius Syncellus, among 
the Greeks; and Lambertus Schaffnaburgensis, Marianus Sco- 
tus, and Walafrid Strabo, among the Latins. Even Nicephorus 
Callisti, surnamed Xanthopulus, the Greek ecclesiastical histo- 
rian who flourished in the fourteenth century, makes no allusion 
whatever to the prosopographia of Jesus contained in this epis- 
tle; although he himself gives a description of Christ not very 
unlike to it, which, he says, “has come down from the an- 
cients;” and although, could he have adduced the direct and 
definite authority of an ancient epistle, we cannot doubt that 
he would have done it.* 


* This prosopographia of Nicephorus is subjoined in Latin to 
the letter of Lentulus, in the Centuriatores Magdeburgenses, Cent. 
I. p. 344. The original Greek, with the not very close Latin ver- 
sion of J. Langius are inserted here, as a matter of curiosity; but 
I have not thought it of importance enough to be at the trouble of 
making an English translation. Further information as to the 
value of this description of Christ, (if any one is disposed to re- 
gard it in any other light than as a legend,) and also as to the le- 
gendary character of the writings of Nicephorus in general, may 
be found in the work of Reiske already quoted, Exercitationes de 
imaginibus Jesu Christi, III. p. 165 sq.—Both the Greek and Latin 
of the following extract are from Nicephori Callist. Xanthopuli 
Ecclesiastica Historia, ed. Front. Ducaeo, Paris. 1630, fol. lib. I. 
c. 40. HL jevtou Sudischuoes THS HLogprs Tow Kugtov eon "Inaot 
Xguot0v, og és coger mogethy pur, tota Os Tes we éy Timm TEEQL— 
haBew iV, woottos bey ny Thy Ow opodga. Diy ye Wey iplucboy 8 
TOUY ead gouny TOU oo)woros, into onutomay ny erates Exi$oo- 
Sov eyo amy toiga, nok ov sovyu Oucsiay. Méddoy bey ovr, nob 
1Q0S TO OVAOY peTQins Mus amoxhivovouy, wEhaivas OE ye tas dpgis 
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The first allusion to the letter in question, or to its contents, 
is the use made of it in the spurious edition of the works of An- 
selm described above on p. 369; and there, this description of 
the person of Christ is said to have been collected ew gestis An- 
selmi, who died in the beginning of the twelfth century. This 
reference to Anselm would seem to imply that he was regarded 
as the author; but the tracts in which this description is contain- 
ed, were not thought worthy of insertion by Gerberon, in the 
genuine edition of Anselm’s works. 

The first writer who alludes to this epistle under the name of 
Lentulus, is Laurentius Valla, in the fifteenth century ; and he 
at the same time pronounces it to be supposititious.* Since that 


ize, ZO OV UYU ETUUAOHLATUELS, tous O& opFouhuors gugonote TLVOR “OL 
gear émiSen FiSov ras, evopdaduos O° ay no emiggivoc* THY MEVTOL 
tolyu tov Ty vOS Sor Sny TWO BYE, KUL OUK BIC “col wor euuerny. 
Muzootegay 08 THY Totze. negpodiis TEEQLEDEQEY” ovderors 79 Evgos 
ven él ™y Hepoayy avtov, ovds Keg uv Focus Tiny THs jt9b3 
avrou wrt Udov TOs. “Hos uot ercumhung Tov UUZEVE, aig undever, os wedi 
YU doFu0v, nob EUTETOHLLEY IY eye Ty ijduxbosy TOU ooiwortos® oLto- 
79006 53 zat ov orgoyy thay zy THY ower étvy SHOWED, uah WOTLEQ TIS 
wirgos avTOU [uxgov tmoxatoBairovow, ohiyoy o Emupowiocousrny, 
oooy ercupudvety 70 oEuvoy Te Hole tO oUvEtoy tov ious aya) 7MEQOY, 
nod TO norF oscars HOQYNTOY. Kota wovte 08 ay fupegnis Th Osho noe 
movactihn éxsivov uytgt. Taito usy év tovtois. “* Porro effigies 
formae Domini nostri Jesu Christi, sicuti a veteribus accepimus, 
talis propemodum, quatenus eam crassius verbis comprehendere li- 
cet, fuit. Corporis statura ad palmos prorsus septem. Caesariem 
habuit subflavam, ac non admodum densam, leniter quodammodo 
ad crispos declinantem ; supercilia nigra, non perinde inflexa. Ex 
oculis fulvis et subflavescentibus mirifica prominebat gratia. Acres 
li erant, et nasus longior. Barbae capillus flavus, nec admodum 
demissus. Capitis porro capillos tulit prolixiores. Novacula enim 
in caput ejus non ascendit, neque manus aliqua hominis, praeter- 
quam matris in tenera duntaxat aetate ejus. Collum fuit sensim 
declive, ita ut non arduo et extento nimium corporis statu esset. 
Porro tritici referens colorem, non rotundam aut acutam habuit fa- 
ciem, sed qualis matris ejus erat, paulum deorsum versum vergen- 
tem, ac modice rubicundam; gravitatem atque prudentiam cum le- 
nitatem conjunctam, placabilitatemque iracundiae expertem, prae se 
ferenitem. Persimilis denique per omnia‘ fuit divinae et immacula- 
tae suae genitrici. Ac haec quidem hactenus.” 


it In his Declamatio contra donationem Constantini Magni he 
says: “‘ Epistola nomine Lentuli improbe ementita est.’ 
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time it has been not unfrequently reprinted, as appears from the 
list of editions given above on p. 370 sq. and has also not unfre- 
quently been subjected to critical examination. It is a fact fatal 
to its credit, that of all those critics of any note who have turned 
their attention to it, as Valla, Du Pin, Varenius, Reiske, Fa- 
bricius,* every one has pronounced it to be destitute of all au- 
thority. 

IV. The propriety of such a decision we cannot well call in 
question, after the view which we have thus far taken of the his- 
torical arguments ; nor shall we probably be disposed to adopt 
any different opinion, if we look also to the internal evidence 
against the antiquity and authority of the epistle. We begin 
with the style and mode of expression. ‘The letter purports to 
have been written in the age of Tiberius, while the Latin lan- 
guage was yet in its most flourishing state; it purports to have 
been written, if not by a Lentulus, yet by a Roman citizen of 
intelligence and standing. Can we suppose that such an one 
would altogether neglect the character and purity of the Roman 
tongue, upon which all Romans were so much accustomed to 
pride themselves? or that he would prefer to adopt a style 
marked with barbarisms, and coloured with those faults which 
give a character to the Latin style of the middle ages? It would 
be out of place here, to enter into an analysis of all the words 
and forms; it is enough to point out a few, which are peculiar 
to the later ecclesiastical Latin of the Christian church, and are 
borrowed from Hebraisms of the New Testament. Such are, 
in the beginning of the epistle, the forms propheta veritatis 
(noogrrns rg adndelas), and filius Der (viog tov eov) ; and 
also at the close, filii hominum (vive tov cvOgunwv). Expres- 
sions like these, which are wholly repugnant to the wsus lo- 
guendi of the Latin language in its purity, might be expected 
from a monk of the middle ages, who was familiar with the Vul- 
gate and with the Latin fathers; but not froma Roman writer 
in the age of Christ. 


* E. Du Pry in his Nouvelle Biblioth. des Auteurs ecclestast. 
Paris 1699, T. I. p. 23. “Il n’est pas besoin, de montrer la faus- 
seté d’une lettre attribuée a Lentulus—touchant les actions de 
Jesus Christ ; la supposition en est evidente.”—Aug. VArEnius in 
Rationario theologico de scriptoribus ecclesiasticts, Rostoch. 1669. 
p. 159 sq.—J. Reiske in the work above quoted, p. 160.—J. A. 
Fapricius, Codex apoc. N. T. I. p. 302. “ Haec commentitia 
epistola—aperta spuria atque—improbe ementita.” 
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V. In addition to this, the whole argument, or contents of the 
epistle, is of such a nature, as to render the question of its anti- 
quity more than doubtful. We must here also bear in mind, 
that it purports to have been written in the time of Christ by a 
Roman magistrate, or at least by one who was not himself a fol- 
lower of Jesus. But how could such an one affirm, “ Jesum 
Christum dici a gentibus prophetam veritatis, et a discipulis 
filium Dei?” Who then are these gentes, and these discipuli ? 
If the phrase disciples is here meant to include all the followers 
of Christ, then gentes must be understood of all those who were 
not his followers, whether Jews or heathen. But that these all, 
or indeed any part of them, acknowledged or regarded Christ 
as a true prophet, or a divine messenger, is too obviously false to 
require contradiction. We have only to appeal to the whole 
history of our Saviour’s life as exhibited in the New Testament. 

A further difficulty arises also here from the circumstance, 
that Jesus is said to have his “hair parted on the forehead, juz- 
ta morem Nazarenorum.” Are these the Vazarenes, the inhab- 
itants of the city Nazareth in Galilee, where Jesus was educated, 
and whence he himself was called a Nazarene? Matt. 2: 23. 
Or if the reading of the Centur. Magdeb. is preferred, viz. Na- 
zaraeorum, are then these the JVazarites, (Heb. 772,) i. e. 
those separated and devoted to God by a vow? or are they 
rather the Christians themselves, who were thus called Vazarites 
or Nazarenes, ot Nofweator, after Jesus, in contempt? Acts 
24: 5. Whichever of these three meanings we assume, the 
sense must in either case remain inept.—Iif we prefer the first, 
then the implied fact, that the parting of the hair on the fore- 
head was a peculiar custom of the inhabitants of Nazareth, is 
not only destitute of all evidence, but is contrary to all analo- 
gy. Such a custom might perhaps be supposed to be preva- 
lent in a district of country, where the inhabitants were distin- 
guished by other peculiarities, as in Galilee for instance; but 
surely not in any single city, which is no where represented as 
having peculiarities of its own, distinct from those of the adja- 
cent region.—If we take the second meaning, and suppose the 
Nazarites to be here meant, who were set apart to the service 
of God by a vow, still the implication of the epistle is again 
false, viz. that Jesus was a Nazarite. Whether Jesus suffered 
his hair to grow, as was required of the Nazarites, (Num. 6: 5,) 
is no where said, nor is it of any importance ; that he did not 
go about with his head shorn or bald, we are authorized to pre- 
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sume, because baldness was a disgrace among the Hebrews.* 
There is therefore no reason for supposing, that Jesus departed 
from the usual customs of the Jews in regard to the manner of 
wearing the hair; certainly none for assuming, that, like the 
Nazarites, he suffered no ‘razor to come upon his head.’ 
That he did not observe the other laws to which the Nazarites 
were subjected,t is manifest from the sacred history itself. He 
neither abstained from wine at the nuptial banquet (John c. 2) 
nor at other feasts; but on the contrary he was called by his 
enemies a wine-bibber, oivonorns, (Matt. 11: 19. Luke 7: 34,) 
and was contrasted by them in this respect with John the 
Baptist who was a Nazarite, Luke 1:15. Neither did Jesus 
shun the approach or contact of a dead body; as in the cases 
of those whom he restored to life; Mark 5: 41. Luke 7: 14. 
Comp. Num. 6: 6 sq. Our Saviour therefore was not exter- 
nally a Nazarite. Besides, even if that had been the case, 
there is no where any hint that the Nazarites wore their hair 
in any particular manner; their only obligation was to let it 
grow, without suffering it to be cut off—Or if we choose the 
third meaning mentioned above, and understand the whole body 
of Christians under the term Nazarenes, the expression will 
still involve a supposition which is untenable and improbable ; 
first, by implying that the followers of Christ, even during his 
life time, were distinguished and well known by the name of Na- 
zarenes, and had adopted this mode of wearing the hair as dis- 
tinctive of their peculiar religion; and then, in describing the 
head of a sect by a token peculiar to his followers, as such.— 
The name JVazaraei was indeed applied also in the first and 
following centuries to a sect of heretics; but these cannot here 
be brought into the account, in judging of an epistle which is 
professedly contemporary. with Jesus. 

We may subjoin another consideration. This epistle con- 
tains a description of Christ, which represents him as being 
‘the handsomest among the sons of men.” We have already 
alluded to this topic in part, on p. 869 above ; but we ray now 
go further and look at it in its historical bearings. If now this 
description had been extant and acknowledged in the early ages 
of Christianity, it is singular that it should have escaped the no- 


* Jahn Bibl. Archaeol. Th. I. 149. Amer. ed. § 125. 


+ Michaelis Mosaisches Recht, (Commentaries on the Laws of 
Moses,) Th. IIT. § 145. 
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tice of the Christian writers and fathers of those days, who were 
learned and intelligent men, and whose views on this subject 
seem to have been of an entirely opposite nature. ‘Thus Ter- 
tullian, speaking of the body of Christ,* admits that “ all the 
things” he has enumerated “ are only signs of a terrestrial ori- 
gin, and were in Christ, and veiled in him the Son of God.— 
But I perceive nothing new, nothing strange. Jt was on account 
ofhis words and deeds, his doctrine and virtue only, that men 
wondered at the man Christ.—It was nothing unusual or admi- 
rable in his bodily appearance, which caused his other qualities 
to be admired, when they exclaimed, Whence has he this doc- 
trine and these signs? Indeed, this was the exclamation of per- 
sons who despised his form and appearance. So. that his per- 
son possessed nothing either of human beauty, or of celestial 
splendour.”—Nor did Clement of Alexandria form a different 
estimate of the personal appearance of our Lord ; since he af- 
firmst that “the Spirit testifies by Isaiah (c. 53), that our Lord 
himself was without form or comeliness;” and also asserts in 
another place,t that “ it was not without good reason that the 
Lord preferred to assume an abject form of body.”—-Origen al- 
so openly declares,{ ‘It is confessedly written, that the person of 
Jesus was without comeliness.”—-The source of all these views 
of the fathers respecting the alleged deformity of Christ’s person, 
is doubtless the representation given in Isaiah c. 53; and hence 


* Tertullianus de carne Christi, Opp. ed. Rigalt. p. 316. “ Haec 
omnia (quae enumeravimus) terrenae originis signa et in Christo 
fuerunt, et sunt quae illum Dei filium celavere—Sed nihil novum, 
nihil peregrinum deprehendo. Denique, verbis tantummodo et fac- 
tis, doctrina et virtute sola, Christum hominem obstupescebant.— 
Sed carnis terrenae non mira conditio ipsa erat, quae cetera ejus 
miranda faciebat, cum dicerent, Unde huic doctrina et signa ista ¢ 
Etiam despicientium formam ejus haec erat vox. Adeo nec huma- 
nae honestatis corpus fuit, nedum coelestis claritatis.” To this 
view Rigalt also assents in his notes, and in a dissertation de pul- 
critudine Christi appended to his notes on Cyprian, p. 236 sq. 

7 Clemens Alexandrinus Paedagog. HI. 1. Tow Kugcov avroy 
THY Oey aloyoor yEyovévat, Ota “Hoatov 10 nvevua Maotugs?. 

i Stromat. lib. VI. Kvgsog ov warny nOehnosy evtehet yonoa- 
o0al GHMatos Moogn. ; 


§ Origenes contra Celsum, lib. VI. “Owohoyouuervang rolvur yé- 
yountat negli tov dvosidég yeyovévar tov /yoov ome. 
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Abarbanel strives to establish, as far as possible, the opinion of his 
comeliness, in order that he may deny with more appearance of 
truth the application of that prophecy to Jesus. But however 
this may be, we cannot well doubt, that if the epistle before us 
had been current in the days of these fathers, and been received 
as of good authority, they would have given a far different rep- 
resentation of our Lord’s personal appearance ; and had it then 
been extant only as a supposititious production, we may reasona- 
bly presume, they would at least have made some allusion to its 
contents. f 

To dwell for a moment on the topic thus casually introduced. 
While the view which these fathers have thus taken of Christ’s 
personal deformity* seems to rest on a false interpretation of the | 
passage in Isaiah above quoted, or depends rather on improperly 
taking that passage in a literal and extreme sense ; so also there 
appears to be no solid ground for the opinion of those, who, 
applying in the like literal manner the language of the 45th Psalm 
to the person of Jesus, represent him as having been distinguish- 
ed by the greatest comeliness and personal beauty. As in most 
other cases, so also here, it is perhaps better to adopt the middle 
course, and represent to ourselves the Saviour while on earth as 
not particularly distinguished from other men, by either the de- 
formity or comeliness of his person, any more than by his mode 
of living. We are entitled to draw this conclusion from his in- 
terview with Mary, recorded John 20: 14 sq. where she mistakes 
him for the gardener. Luther, in his usual vigorous manner, 
seems to express the same idea.{ ‘It is very possible, that some 


* So Rigalt 1. c. and Salmasius; comp. Th. Bartholini Hypom- 
neumata de cruce Christi, Hafn. 1651, in praef. 


+ See the passage of Nicephorus above quoted. Also Joh. Fech- 
tii Noctae Christianae. Exercit. X. p. 359—387. Aug. Calmet in 
Prolegom. et Dissertatt. in S. S. Latine a Mansio versa, Luce. 
1729. fol. 'T. I. p. 543 sq. See also others in J.G. Walchii stor. 
Eccclesiast. N. T. p. 166. et ejusd. Biblioth. theologiae selecta, T. 
IIT. p. 439 sq. 


t Opp. T. VI. ed. Altenb. “ Das ist wohl moglich, dass emer am 
Leibe wohl so schon gewesen ist, als Christus. Auch sind vielleicht 
wohl Andre schoner gewest, als Christus. Denn wir lesen nicht, 
dass sich die Jiiden tber des Hernn Schonheit verwundert ha- 
ben.” The same view is supported by Francis Vavassor, in a trea- 
tise de forma Christi dum viverct in terris, Paris 1649, reprinted 
with notes by J. Arndt, Rostock 1666, and also extant in the works 
of Vavassor, Amsterd. 1710. 
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one else has been as comely in person as Christ. Very possibly 
too, others have been more comely than Christ. For we do not 
read, that the Jews ever wondered at our Lord’s comeliness.” 

At the close of this discussion, it remains only to suggest in a 
few words the most probable origin of a production like that 
which we have been considering. It is well known that images 
of our Saviour and of the Virgin Mary have, in all later ages, 
been current in the catholic church, both in the form of cruci- 
fixes, and as pictorial representations. The authority of these is 
indeed very slender ; there being none at all in the case of the 
Virgin ; and the only alleged sources, in the case of Christ, being 
the pretended votive statue of the Syrophenician woman at Ce- 
sarea Philippi, the portrait sent by Christ to Abgar king of Edes- 
sa along with his letter, and the impression of his countenance 
left upon the handkerchief of the holy Veronica. It is however 
a fact deserving of notice, that in all the representations of the 
person of Jesus, by the most distinguished artists of various coun- 
tries, a general resemblance runs through the whole, arising pro- 
bably from a species of silent professional] tradition. But such 
pictures existing, nothing would be more natural, or better 
adapted to the monkish leisure of the middle ages, than to write 
out in full a description corresponding to such a representation, 
in the manner in which the letter of Lentulus appears in the edi- 
tion of Anselm’s works.* It there appears simply as a descrip- 
tion, blended with a similar one of the Virgin Mary; and is 
said to have been gathered ex gestis Anselmi. Whether it may 
not thus have been originally composed by Anselm, or with his 
concurrence, is more than can now be determined. Who it was 
that first referred it to a spurious Lentulus, as governor of Jeru- 
salem, cannot be known; nor the time when this took place. 
Most probably it was done in the period between the eleventh 
and fifteenth centuries, i. e. between the time of Anselm and the 
date of the Jena manuscripts. Whether too it was done through 
monkish ignorance, or as a pious fraud, we have no means of 
judging. 


The result of our inquiry into the authenticity of the epistle of 
Lentulus, may be summed up in few'words. In favour of its 
authenticity, we have only the purport of the inscription; there 
is no external evidence whatever. Against its authenticity, we 


* See p. 369 above. 
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have the great discrepancies and contradictions of the inscrip- 
tion; the fact that no such official person as Lentulus existed at 
the time and place specified, nor for many years before and af- 
ter; the utter silence of history in respect to the existence of 
such a letter; the foreign and later idioms in the style ; the con- 
tradiction in which the contents of the epistle stand with estab- 
lished historical facts; and the probability of its having been 
produced at some time not earlier than the eleventh century. 


Tt may perhaps be thought, that in pursuing this investigation 
to such an extent,—an extent far greater indeed than I had an- 
ticipated,--I have bestowed a useless expense of time and labour, 
on a subject of comparatively trivial importance. But it should 
be remembered, that it is the tendency of the human mind, to 
attach a disproportionate value to objects of which it knows not 
the intrinsic worth ; and that, especially in regard to religious ob- 
jects, and above all in regard to an object so dear, so precious, 
so thrilling to the christian heart, as is the ‘Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world,’ there is a proneness to yield 
not only that faith ‘ which maketh wise unto salvation,’ but a faith 
which may easily pass over into superstitious credulity. ‘Traces 
of this are not wanting already, even in our own country ; and, 
I may add, in relation to this very epistle. ‘To counteract such 
a tendency, as much as lies in his power, is surely the duty of 
every Christian, who loves the truth in its simplicity and sinceri- 
ty. Besides, so far as | am aware, and as I have said above, 
there exists in the English language no treatise or work whatev- 
er, which furnishes the means of determining the proper charac- 
of the epistle in question. This want I have now attempted to 
supply, in such a manner that every one who reads may judge 
for himself. And whatever may be our different views in respect 
to the personal appearance of our Saviour while on earth, may 
we all, both writer and readers, through the grace of God, have 
a like interest in the blessings which were purchased by the of- 
fering jup of his ‘natural’ body ; that so we may all be admitted, 
at last, to the beatific vision of our Lord and King, in his state of 
‘ spiritual’ exaltation and everlasting glory ! 


Vout. II. No. 6. 50 
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Art. VI. Turonocican Epucation 1n ITAty. 


By Prof. Tholuck of Halle. Translated by the Editor. 
Seconp Arricre.” 


The Roman University was founded by pope Boniface VIII, 
near the end of the thirteenth century. It is called, in solemn 
style, ?Archiginnasio Romano ; but in common life its usual 
appellation is la Sapienza, from the inscription, Initiwm sapien- 
tiae timor Domini, which is read over the portal of the majestic 
university building, erected by Michael Angelo under Leo X ; 
to which Alexander VII added the church and a building for the 
library. The university, according to the constitution given to 
it by Leo XII, is certainly an establishment capable of yielding 
much good fruit, provided the administration of it correspond- 
ed to the constitution. It numbers not less than forty-eight 
professors, who are divided into four faculties. We give here, 
from the catalogue of lectures in 1827, the lectures announc- 
ed in the faculties of theology and philosophy. 


CLASSIS THEOLOGICA. 


I. Sacra Scriptura. R. P. M. Thomas Moralia de Onelia Ord. 
Eremitarum 8. Augustini. De Archaeologia et Hermeneutica Bib- 
lica et Praeceptis Exegeticis. Textus: Scripta ejusdem Profes- 
soris intra Triennium a die Rescripti typis evuleanda. 

II. S. Theologia Dogmatica. Rmus P. M. Franciscus Ferdinan- 
dus Jabulot Parmen. Proc. Gen. Ord. Praed. et pro Eo R. P. M. 
Johannes Baptista Galleani Januen. ejusdem Ordinis. De Gratia 
et Justificatione ; ubide Fide, Spe, et Charitate. Textus: Opus P. 
Petri M. Gazzanica secundae editionis Bononiensis. 

III. S. Theologia Scholastica. R. P. M. Antonius Maria Latini 
Alatrinus Ordinis Minorum Conventualium S. Francisci. De Sa- 
cramentis in genere. De poenitentia; de indulgentiis et extrema 
Unctione. Textus: Opus Fr. Andreae Sgambati ejusdem Ordinis 
de Theologicis Institutis. 

IV. S. Theologia de Locis Theologicis. R. P.M. Carolus Thill 


* From Tholuck’s “ Literarischer Anzeiger” for 1831. This 
is strictly a continuation of the article on the same subject, contain- 
ed in the first volume of this work, No. I. p. 177 sq. A further con- 
tinuation of it is also promised. Epiror. 
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Islesuis Ord. Eremitarum S. Augustini. Textus: Opus ab eodem 
Professore typis evulgatum anno 1820. 

V. S. Theologia Moralis. R. P.M. Placidus Tadini Alexandri- 
nus Ordinis Carmelitarum Calceatorum. Absolvuntur officia in 
Deum. Tum de Officiis Hominis erga se ipsum. Textus: P. 
Gabriel Antoine e societate Jesu Theologia Moralis Universa. 

VI. Historia Ecclesiastica. R. P.M. Paulus del Signore Ro- 
manus Canonicus Regularis Sanctissimi Salvatoris. A Carolo 
Magno ad Concilium Lateranense primum. Textus: Scripta ejus- 
dem Professoris intra Triennium, ut supra, typis evulganda. 

VII. Eloquentia Sacra. Vacat. 

VIII. Physica Sacra. R. D. Felicianus Scarpellini Fulginas. De 
divinis. Operibus quinti et sexti diei Mosaicae Cosmogoniae. 
Textus: Scripta ejusdem Professoris intra Triennium, ut supra, 
typis evulganda. 


CLASSIS PHILOSOPHICA ET PHILOLOGICA. 


I. Logica et Metaphysica. R. D. Raphael Bonomi Romanus. 
Textus: Opus ab eodem Professore typis evulgatum, quoad aliter 
statuatur, 

Il. Ethica. Rmus P. M. Joannes Baptista Piccadori Reatimus 
Vicarius Generalis Clericorum Regularium Minorum. Textus: 
Scripta ejusdem Professoris intra Biennium, ut supra, typis evul- 
ganda. 

III. Algebra et Geometria. R.D. Jacobus Rischebach Roma- 
nus, Elementa Matheseos. Textus: Elementi de Mathematica di 
Enrico Giamboni. 

IV. Physica experimentalis. D. Haverus Barlocci Romanus. Tex- 
tus: Scripta ejusdem Professoris intra Triennium, ut supra, typis 
evulganda. 

V. Introductio ad Calculum. D. Alexander Pieri Romanus. 
Textus : Opus Letterii. 

VI. Calculus sublimis. D. Joseph Oddi Romanus (ad formam 
Rescripti) Elementa Calculi Differentialis et Integralis. Textus: 
Opus ab eodem typis evulgatum, 

VII. Mechanica et Hydraulica. Idem Jos. Oddi, Elementa Sta- 
ticae et Dynamicae. 'Textus: Opus Venturoli, ab ipso Oddi illus- 
tratum. 

VIII. Optica et Astronomia. R. D. Joseph Cottele Romanus. 
Elementa Trigonometriae Sphaericae. Textus: Opus ab eodem 
Professore typis evulgatum. 

IX. Architectura Statica et Hydraulica. D. Nicolaus Cavalieri 
Comaclensis. 

X. Geometria Graphica, et Hydrometria. D. Carolus Sereni 
Ferrariensis. 

XI. Mineralogia. D. Petrus Carpi Romanus. Textus: Scrip- 
ta ejusdem Professoris intra triennium, ut supra, typis evulganda. 
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XII. Archaeologia. D. Antonius Nibby Romanus. Pars III. 
Antiquitates Romanae. Textus: Nardini Roma antiqua et Adam 
Antiquitates Romanae. 

XIII. Eloquentia Latina et Italica et Historia Romana. R. D. 
Aloysius Rezzi Placentinus. Textus: Lectiones Rhetoricae ab 
Ugone Blairio compositae ac in Italicam linguam versae, enarra- 
tionibusque locupletatae a D. Francisco Soave, ac praeterea Opera 
praecipuorum Auctorum, qui Latina et Italica oratione tum soluta, 
tum legata scripsere. 

XIV. Lingua et Literae Hebraicae. D. Aemilianus Sarti Ro- 
manus. Exercitationes in Pentateuchum et Libros Josue, Judicum, 
ac Regum. 

XV. Lingua et Literae Graecae. D. Jacobus de Dominicis Ro- 


manus. Exercitationes in Selecta e Xenophonte, Isocrate, et 
Homero. 

XVI. Lingua et Literae Arabicae. R. D. Michael Angelus 
Lanci Fanensis. Textus: Grammatica Erpenii. 

XVII. Lingua et Literae Syro-Chaldaicae. R. D. Andreas 
Molza Mutinensis. Textus: Grammatica Syriaca, nec non selec- 


ta e sacris profanisque Syrorum scriptis, ab eodem Professore intra 
triennium typis evulganda. 


On looking over this list, one must confess, that so far as 
_ attention to the different subjects comprehended in the discz- 
plines of the theological and philosophical faculties is concerned, 
the university is not so badly planned. In theology, one only 
misses the richness in exegetical lectures, which the German cat- 
alogues exhibit ; and in philology, the interpretation of classical 
authors. For this, indeed, the necessary knowledge of the lan- 
guages is wanting among the students; since in Greek, at least, 
the professor must still occupy himself with elementary instruc- 
tion. But the main point here is, after all, how the sciences are 
studied ; and in this respect there remains very much to be de- 
sired. In the natural sciences only, in mathematics and the med- 
ical department, there seems to be more interest and excite- 
ment; in all other branches there is a complete stagnation. 
Theology is very naturally all according to law ; and how could 
it well be otherwise, when every word of the teacher stands 
under the censorship of ecclesiastical inspectors? But the 
study of languages is also at a low ebb; one hears here noth- 
ing of progress, of development, of new forms and modifica- 
tions ;—the literary ardour is wanting, and with it all proficien- 
cy and advancement. Not that. the instructors are wanting in 
knowledge; there fails only the impulse. One of the profes- 
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sors, to whom the writer was complaining that it was so difficult 
for him to study in the summer heat at Rome, replied : “ Eh, 
Signore, nella state non st lavora, But who then would work 
in summer?” ‘This summer indolence, however, seems also to 
extend itself over other seasons. ‘The following anecdote serves 
to illustrate this same sluggish temperament. A very intelligent 
professor of the oriental languages had sent for Michaelis’ Syriac 
Grammar. Instead of it he received Hoffmann’s, with the as- 
surance, that this had taken the place of the other, as being far 
more complete. He read it, but soon requested permission to 
exchange it again for Michaelis. ‘ What is so large a grammar 
good for ?” was his idea; “la grammatica é per 1 principianti, 
—grammars are for beginners; the rest one must learn ex usu.” 
On the same principle, also, he rejected the Lehreebdude of 
Gesenius, and maintained, that Buxtorf’s Hebrew Grammar is 
still better. 

But even if a professor of the university should be desirous of 
distinguishing himself by literary zeal, still he would be left un- 
supported ; for this activity and ardour would at once awaken 
the suspicion of a tendency to innovation. The writer became 
acquainted with a professor, who in another country and with 
the encouragement of government or of public opinion, would 
make uncommon advances ; but here he pines away disregarded 
and unknown. 

In addition to the want of literary motives, these learned pro- 
fessors suffer from the want of literary intercourse. It is only in 
the department of the fine arts and of the antiquary, that there 
exist associations for intercourse and mutual improvement; and 
these last have been principally established, and are mostly sup- 
ported, by Germans. Individuals indeed feel this deficiency ; 
but mutual distrust, founded generally in party-spirit, shuts up 
the door of Sagteal intercourse. ‘This distrust, this anxious 
weighing of every expression, this mutual watching over one an- 
other, makes a very unpleasant impression upon strangers; and 
if one has never done it before, be is now led to thank God for 
a government, under which he may freely breathe and freely 
speak. 

Besides the university, there is also another separate papal 
seminary, in which likewise theologians are educated. It is call- 
ed the Seminario di S. Apollinare, or Seminario Romano ; and 
was formerly located in the splendid building called the Collegio 
Romano ; which last is now occupied by the Jesuits. In this 
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seminary, the students receive also a complete course of theolog- 
ical education. It stands under the cardinal-vicar, and has gen- 
erally at least one very respectable and efficient instructor in the 
languages and in theology. 

As schools for theological education, are still to be mentioned 
the colleges, which are established for students from various fo- 
reign countries; as the German, the English, the Scotch, the 
Trish colleges, etc. These have all been founded by donations 
from pious individuals. They have in general a Principal, who is 
of the same nation respectively ; they stand under the supervision 
of a cardinal, and receive the special attention of the head of the 
Romish church. The students live singly, in small and some- 
what meanly furnished cells; and all take their meals together, 
while some one at the same time reads aloud, and thus imparts 
intellectual and spiritual nourishment. ‘The autumnal holidays, 
they usually spend in some of the beautiful country-seats in the 
vicinity, in Monte Porzio, Marino, etc. ‘They receive a com- 
plete course of instruction in theology ; and not unfrequently are 
young men of intelligence and well cultivated minds. That par- 
ticular care is taken in respect to their education, is no wonder ; 
since itis among them tnat those clergymen are trained, on whom 
Rome must place her chief dependence in foreign lands. Ina 
special manner, converts from foreign countries, who are distin- 
guished for talents and intelligence, are here sure of a good re- 
ception ; and such persons are constantly to be met with in these 
institutions. 

One institution of special importance, and which also is much 
more known in other countries, is the Propaganda Fidei, which 
stands under a separate congregation. This establishment, 
whose activity in former times extended over so wide a field, 
was founded A. D. 1622 by Gregory XV, and was afterwards 
enlarged by Urban VUI. From the latter it received a capital 
of 615,000 Scudi,* and a yearly revenue of 24,000 Scudi. This 
pope also assigned to it the building which it now occupies, the 
Collegium Propaganda Fidei v. Urbani, a splendid palace in the 
vicinity of the Piazza di Spagna or Spanish place. The first 
occasion for this important establishment, was a foundation given 
by the Spaniard Vides, for ten young men of different nations. 


* The Roman Scudo is precisely equal to the Spanish dollar. In 
the papal money, the decimal division is also current; one Scudo 
containing 10 paoli or 100 bajocchi. Envror. 
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To this was annexed in 1637, a new foundation of cardinal 
Onofrio for twelve pupils ; who were to be selected from among 
Georgians, Persians, Nestorians, Jacobites, Melchites, and Copts. 
In 1639 the same cardinal added yet another fund, for thirteen 
Ethiopians and Brahmins. ‘To all these came still a foundation 
for Chinese and Japanese ; but as it was found that the converts 
from these countries could not bear the climate of Rome, the 
establishment for them was transferred to Naples. Of this we 
shall speak further hereafter. 

The establishment at Rome has at the present time’ about 
eighty pupils; and among them are eighteen Armenians, five Ma- 
ronites, several Hollanders, Iilyrians, and Germans from differ- 
ent provinces ; among whom the writer found again several for- 
mer protestant theologians from the duchy of Weimar. The pu- 
pils live generally two in one cell, are required to be very dili- 
gent, and stand under close supervision. It is only with very 
special permission, that they can ever go out alone. They are 
obliged to make all their excursions in companies, walking two 
and two together. They wear black dresses with five red but- 
tons,—the five wounds of Christ,—with long black strips hanging 
down the back, and a red belt around the body,—the symbol of 
that sacrifice of life, to which the missionary devotes himself. 

Some years ago, this institution had a remarkable pupil within 
its walls, the present eccentric Jewish missionary Wolf. He, as is 
well known, first ‘exchanged his Jewish faith for that of the Ro- 
man catholic church, presented himself to Count Stolberg, and 
then went to Rome; where, by the vivacity of his character and his 
decided talents, he made a very favourable impression, and insin- 
uated himself especially into the favour of the devout and gentle 
cardinal Litta. He even had the honour of personally paying 
his respects to his Holiness. He was very joyfully received, as 
a pupil, into the Propaganda; in the expectation of finding in 
him an efficient labourer, for the missions among the schismatic 
Christians of the East. But the vivacity and frankness of the 
young man’s character, soon gave occasion for suspicion. He 
disputed against the doctrines of the church and the authority 
of tradition, with a freedom which astonished them, and which 
would have sooner drawn down upon him an expulsion from the 
establishment, had he not been sustained and protected by the 
good will of his mild patron, the cardinal Litta. At last, how- 
ever, he came out boldly with the conjecture, whether the holy 
Father himself were not Antichrist. An idea so monstrous 
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could, of course, no longer be tolerated in a pupil of the Pro- 
paganda. Besides, his correspondence with foreigners was also 
discovered and opened ; and in consequence, in the year 1818, 
he was conveyed out of Rome at midnight.—In 1824 appeared 
in London the “ Memoirs of Wolf ;” which contain many inter- 
esting details in respect to life and manners and mind in Rome, 
and especially respecting the Propaganda. 

In regard to the plans and operations of the Propaganda, very 
little becomes known to the public. ‘The secretary of the con- 
gregation lays before it, every year, a report of the proceedings of 
the institution. One of these reports, however, made at the very 
period when the catholic church had the richest harvest of pros- 
elytes, (at the end of the 17th and beginning of the 18th century,) 
and by the secretary of the Propaganda, Urban Cerri, has nev- 
ertheless seen the light. A copy of it fell into the hands of the 
celebrated sir Richard Steele, who procured it to be translated 
by Michael de la Roche, (author of the “ Memoirs de Littera- 
ture,”) and printed it with a witty and sarcastic dedication to 
pope Clement XI, under the title : “ An account of the state of 
the papist religion through the world ; written for the use of In- 
nocent XI, by Mons. Cerri; published from the Italian manu- 
script. Lond. £714.” There is in this report, in reality, some- 
thing grand and imposing. All heathen Jands, and those coun- 
tries which have fallen away from the pope, are regarded as re- 
bellious provinces, which, by degrees indeed, but yet in due 
time without fail, must be brought under the dominion of their 
rightful sovereign. ‘The map of the whole world lies spread out 
before the Propaganda; and of each land it is announced, how 
far the hand of the dial has advanced towards the meridian sun 
of papacy. Among others, there was then much hope express- 
ed of Denmark ; while of Sweden and Hamburg it was said, 
that the papal chair might well nigh give them up forever.— 
Even at that time, the efforts of the Propaganda seem to have 
been much more directed towards heretical and schismatic 
Christians, than towards the heathen ; although, at that period, 
the countries of ‘Tonquin and China presented so much room 
for hope. Still more, at the present day, does the activity of the 
Propaganda seem to be directed towards schismatic Christians, 
—towards England, Scotland, Ireland, the Greek Christians in 
Dalmatia, in Wallachia, and the Turkish empire, the Armenians, 
Nestorians, Copts, etc. But the account given some years ago 
in the newspapers, that the Coptic patriarch had acknowledged 
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himself subject to the chair of Rome, is entirely without founda- 
tion. It arose out of a boyish trick, which was put upon the 
college of cardinals, and of which they were the dupes,—a thing 
which does not often happen.—Of late also, the pope has been 
doing a good deal for North America. 

That which may properly be called the business of missions, 
or labours among the heathen, has of late years been left prin- 
cipally to the French missionary establishment ; which received 
its principal support from the late court of France, and must 
therefore be at present in a very low state. But the library of 
the Propaganda at Rome, also, contains many noble memorials 
of their former extensive missionary enterprises; including a 
fine collection of oriental books and manuscripts; among which 
are many Chinese volumes, and also many valuable Syriac 
works. One of these treasures the Bible Society of London, in 
a spirit of christian harmony, desired to share with them. It 
will be recollected that there is a current opinion, that in the 
earliest times the Christianity of the Nestorians found its way 
into Thibet, and that the religion of the Grand Lama is on- 
ly a corruption of the former christian faith. As early, there- 
fore, as the 17th century, the Jesuits had made an attempt to 
restore this supposed former Christianity ; and in the beginning 
of the 18th century, the Capuchins renewed the same enter- 
prize with better success. The Pater Franzesco Orazio della 
Penna dei Billi, who lived twenty-four years in Thibet, first 
sent a Thibetian alphabet to Rome ; the cardinal Beluga caused 
a fount of type to be cast for this language, and several works 
were printed in it. Other works, however, composed in the 
same tongue, are still preserved in manuscript., Among these 
isa translation of the Scriptures into the language of Thibet. 
This work the British and Foreign Bible Society offered to re- 
print, as it is; because, according to the genuine christian prin- 
ciple upon which that society is founded, its only object is, 
to extend in every way the circulation of the Word of God. 
Their offer, however, was not accepted on the part of the 
Romish church. It would indeed have been truly a pleasing 
spectacle, to behold thus once at least catholics and protestants 
labouring together as brethren; since, in the present instance, 
this could in no way have contravened their mutual convictions. 
Only policy and a miserable intolerance could here place obsta- 
cles in the way. 
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To this ‘account of the Propaganda at Rome, we subjoin 
some further particulars respecting the establishment at Naples, 
formerly connected with this, and intended for the education of 
Chinese converts. This missionary school was first established 
by a priest, Matteo de Baroni Ripa, in 1692, under the title : 
“Congregazione Collegio e Seminario della sacra famiglia di Gesu 
Christo ;” and was afterwards enlarged by various benefactors, 
especially by Charles III and pope Benedict XIV. This congre- 
gation is composed of Neapolitan clergy, who, besides the usual 
exercises of a cloister, devote themselves to the education of 
young Chinese, East Indians, and other Orientals, and especial- 
ly also Greeks, in order to train them up as missionaries to 
those countries respectively. The procurator of the ‘* Propa- 
ganda Fidei’ in Macao, who is at the head of the Romish 
missionary establishment there, first receives the young Chi- 
nese from the missionaries who reside in the different provinces 
of the ‘celestial’ empire, in order to make trial of their capa- 
cities and of their call to a missionary life. For this purpose 
they spend two or three months in a convent at Macao. ‘They 
must too be descendants of Chinese catholic Christians, and 
must have received permission from their parents or guardians 
to proceed to Europe. If now these young persons are found 
qualified, the procurator sends them, at the cost of the Neapoli- 
tan congregation, to Naples. Here the young Chinese first of 
all learn Latin, from an older Chinese; and at the same time, 
Italian. After this, they begin, in the first year, the course of stu- 
dies with rhetoric and philosophy, under a clerical instructor of 
the congregation; in the following years, they pursue theolog- 
ical studies. Then follows an examination, either in the Propa- 
ganda at Rome, or by the archbishop of Naples. Their vows 
are six,—chastity, poverty, obedience, the priesthood, constant 
activity in the service of the Propaganda, and perseverance in 
the missionary life until death. In China, every missionary re- 
ceives from the Propaganda a yearly support of eighty ducats ; 
the ducat being equal to about 80 cents. The mission house in 
Naples is distinguished for neatness and an appearance of com- 
fort ; there are in it, at present, nine Chinese and four Greeks. 
Among the three or four instructors, are some men of very pleas- 
ing manners; but they seem not to be penetrated with ardent 
zeal, either for the cause of science or for the spread of the 
gospel. 

Although the steady and persevering aim and effort of the 
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Romish church, directed unwaveringly towards a single point, 
must ever be a source of pain and alarm to protestants; yet, on 
the other hand, there lies undeniably in this idea, something 
grand and imposing. Neither the diplomacy of Venice, nor of 
France, can be compared with the diplomatic schemes of the 
Roman court. With the most sagacious calculation, it knows 
exactly how to find the points where it may seem to yield, and 
where again it must stand immovable. Now it apparently re- 
cedes ; but it only turns for a moment aside, in order to fall 
back again, with a still firmer step, into the former track. At 
another time it gives up really a hand’s breadth of its dominion ; 
but only, in order to subdue a whole province in another part. 
In the whole succession of its chiefs, there exists but one single 
person. You suppose, that the powerful stream of the spirit of 
the age, must carry the Romish church along with it,—you are 
mistaken! From the shore she pursues with her falcon glance 
its windings ; and if she seem at times to follow the current, this 
is only until an opportune moment arrives, when she may again 
arrest its progress by an opposing wall. What is lost to her in 
France, is regained in England; what Protestantism conquers 
from her, she reconquers from the Nestorians. Every political 
power has one resident at each foreign court, to watch over and 
calculate its interests; the papal power has hundreds. Reports, 
composed with the keenest diplomatic sagacity, uncover every 
weak point and expose every open place in the army of the 
enemy. It is however true, that infidelity, which has made in- 
roads upon the catholic church itself, is a hindrance to this zeal. 
Still, a substitute for this is found in the,eager desire of tempo- 
ral advantage. 


The longer the writer has occupied himself with the study of 
the catholic church, the more strikingly has its resemblance in 
many respects to the Jewish church, become apparent to him. 
The Jewish religion, standing in the midst between heathenism 
and Christianity,—the sanctuary, as it were, between the outer 
court and the holy of holies, as it is represented in Heb. 9: 
8 sq.—is a step or degree in religion, which serves as an ex- 
cellent means of religious education, for men still sunk in the 
contemplation and comprehension of that only, which is exter- 
nal and sensible. It is calculated indeed for mankind while yet 
in their minority. Among the earlier Christians, also, there were 
many for whom the spiritual Christianity was far too spiritual, 
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too etherial ; they felt the need of something more tangible ; and 
since they had not strength enough to let themselves be led of 
the Spirit into the holy of holies, which Christ had laid open for 
mankind, they fell back again into the flesh, and remained in the 
outer tabernacle,—as it is called in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
9: 2. Hence, in the fifth century, there arose again in the chris- 
tian church an external priesthood, and external sanctuaries, to 
which pilgrimages were made with the feet instead of with the 
heart; there arose an external sacrifice, inasmuch as Christ, 
who having once suffered and gone to the Father had procured 
an eternal redemption, was ever represented as offered up anew ; 
there arose anew the burthen of the law, and the dominion of 
the letter. 

On this ground we may also well explain, how catholic Chris- 
tianity might find, and actually has found, among rude nations, 
occupied chiefly with external things, an easier admission than 
Christianity in its purer forms. In the catholic missionary re- 
ports, Indian converts relate with enthusiasm, how much more 
imposing is the appearance of a pater than of a preacher. The 
catholic father approaches with a measured step; he is clothed 
in a venerable robe, which et once distinguishes him from the 
world ; without wife, without child, he seems, in the strictest 
sense, to be a stranger upon earth ; he bears in his hand a con- 
secrated symbol, the Saviour on his cross, as it were a spiritual 
sword, which he presents to all to kiss; the very touch of his 
hand imparts a blessing. On the other hand, the evangelical 
preacher comes in his blue coat ; lives in the next hut with wife 
and children, like other mortals ; possesses no prerogative of su- 
pernatural consecration ; and carries in his hand only a book, 
out of which one must learn with great labour, and, when he has 
learnt, must first expertence, in order to become a member of 
that church, which is only there, where the Spirit is. If, be- 
sides this, we call to mind, how easy the catholic clergy make 
conversion and entrance into their church,—and that because, 
according to them, the church must first exist, and then the Spi- 
rit,—who can wonder, that they should be able to speak of thou- 
sands of converts, where evangelical missionaries can reckon 
only single ones! 

As now the writer came to live, for a considerable time, in the 
central point of the Romish church, and could thus daily observe 
it with his own eyes, he must confess that the impression upon 
his mind was only strengthened, that on the whole the catholic 
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religion presents nothing more than a Judaizing Christianity ; 
which, however, is not only as far above the Christianity of ra- 
tionalism, as Judaism is above heathenism, but still higher ; 
without, nevertheless, being itself the holy of holies to mankind. 
That in which the ordinary Italian lives and moves, and which 
is to him the very centre of all his religion, is the ceremonial of 
his church, so carefully arranged, so comprehensive and applied 
to every object, and the result of so much calculation, even in its 
minutest details. In the arrangement of splendid ecclesiastical 
festivals, in the draperies of the churches, in the elegance and 
dignity of ornament and costume, the catholic clergy in general, 
like the Jewish of old, and especially the Roman clergy, are 
masters. ‘The ceremonial of the church is described in prolix 
volumes ; and many a prelate, who has become indifferent to 
every thing else, will speak of the rite solennissieme della Santa 
Gerarchia, as he would of a savoury viand. Of many of these 
ceremonies, it may also truly be said, that they include in 
themselves an important symbolical meaning ; but how few are 
there, who think of this! A principal epoch in this cycle of 
ceremonies, is the choice of a pope. With what delight do the 
Roman clergy follow on, from beginnning to end, in the long 
chain of solemnities, which the death of a pope brings with it! 


Art. VII. Foreign CorresPpoNDENCE. 


Extracts from a Letter to the Editor from Prof. Haun of Leipsic. 


Lerpsic, Oct. 8, 1831. 
My Drar Frienp, 


I little thought to write to you again, before I should send off 
the article which I promised you for your noble (herrliches) 
Repository ; and still it must be so. From the preface to the 
Hebrew Bible, of which a large number of copies go at the same 
time with this letter, you will see how I have hitherto been occu- 
pied with the publication of that work. I have neither found the 
time, nor has my conscience permitted me, along with my offi- 
cial duties, to think of any new labour. Of this, however, you 
may be assured, that I enrol myself with the greatest pleasure in 
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the number of contributors to your theological Journal. You 
have introduced me too favourably to your countrymen, in your 
preface to my article on Interpretation.—Be so good as to pre- 
sent to Professor Stuart my most heartfelt thanks for his excellent 
supplementary article ; it is as if he had read my very soul ; so ful- 
ly must I acknowledge and adopt, in all essential points, his il- 
lustrations and additions. How much his name is esteemed 
among us, especially on account of his Commentary on the He- 
brews, you have probably long since informed him. 

The revolutionary movements upon the continent of Europe, 
and also those in our otherwise so honoured, peaceful, litera- 
ry, mercantile Saxony, draw off the attention greatly from sci- 
ence and literature. Nevertheless, amid all the ruins of sys- 
tems and edifices erected by man, whether of politics, or science, 
or of the arts, the invisible hand of the Lord seems to be in- 
troducing a new epoch, and many are seeking and inquiring, 
Where the kingdom of God is? But still we must reply, as 
once the Lord himself, that it is neither here nor there; be- 
cause it does not come with outward signs, wherever it is really 
setup. The rationalist sect of Philalethae, of which I wrote 
in my former letter that it was endeavouring to extend itself 
from Kiel, has not been very successful. Even the rationalists 
disapprove of that earnestness, which is ready to separate itself 
externally from the church, because it has withdrawn from the 
faith of the church.—At present, much attention is excited by 
the fact, that the Pastor and Prof. Scheibel of Breslau, Prof. 
Henry Steffen, and others, strict Lutheran Christians in Breslau, 
(it is said, near 300 families,) have been declared Separatists, 
because they will not assent to the Agenda and Union. The 
former is ad interim suspended from his office ; and the latter 
has published a very interesting pamphlet, under the title: How 
can [again become a Lutheran, and what is my Lutheranism 2 
Breslau 1831. pp. 181. 8vo. It is properly a confession of 
faith. Some pretend to say, that Dr Scheibel, with quite a num- 
ber of families, will emigrate to North America. 

Among the newest theological publications, besides those of 
Tholuck, there are two or three which are very highly esteem- 
ed ; viz. Olshausen’s Commentar isber d. drey ersten Evangelien, 
Kénigsb. 1831. 8vo. and Der Brief an die Romer erléutert von 
W. Benecke, Heidelb. 1831. 8vo. 316 pp. The latter is a pri- 
vate man of letters at Heidelberg, who, without being ajtheolo- 
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gian by profession, from love to the cause, has written this ex- 
cellent work. 

I hope soon to write more fully; and to send the above- 
mentioned article. ‘The blessing of God upon your labours and 
your family. 

With heartfelt love and esteem, your friend, 
Avueustus Haun. 


Art. VIII. Lirerary Noricss. 


1. Breuia Hepraica, secundum editiones Jos. Athiae, Joan- 
nis Leusden, Io. Simonis aliorumque, imprimis Everarpi vaAN 
DER Hooaeurt, recensutt, sectionum propheticarum recensum et 
explicationem clavemque Masorethicam et Rabbinicam addidit 
Aueustus Haun, Theol. D. et Prof. publ. ord. in Acad. Lip- 
sienst. Editio Stereotypa. Lipsiae, Sumptibus et Typis Carola 
Tauchnitz, 1831.—In the first number of the Biblical Reposi- 
tory, p. 187, the Editor had the pleasure of announcing to the 
American public, the expected appearance of this beautiful edi- 
tion of the Hebrew Bible. It is now with peculiar satisfaction 
that he is able to state, that the work was completed in Octo- 
ber last; and two hundred copies have been received and al- 
ready sold in this vicinity. The typographical execution is su- 
perior even to what was anticipated. ‘The paper is white, firm, 
and good; the type is new, clear, and handsome; the vowel 
points, especially, are perfectly clear and distinct. The forms of 
some of the letters, perhaps, might have been made of more 
graceful proportions ; but even in this respect there is no cause 
of complaint ; while, in all respects, there is abundant cause for 
congratulation. The work is stereotyped, and can therefore be 
afforded very low. Indeed, this elegant Hebrew Bible may be, 
and is, imported and sold here, for a price less than that of our 
common English Bibles of the same form and size. We may 
therefore hope, that the time is not far distant, when the table of 
every minister of the gospel, who is able to appeal to the word 
of God in the original, will be adorned with a Hebrew Bible, as 
well as a Greek Testament ; at least the excuse of scarcity and 
high price will not much longer be of any avail. May we not 
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hope too, that as the means of studying the original Scrip- 
tures are thus multiplied and made accessible, the number of 
those who are disposed to employ these means, will also be mul- 
tiplied ° 

As editor of this edition, it has been the object of Prof. Hahn 
to follow sedulously the text of Van der Hooght, correcting only 
the typographical errors. His words are: ‘“ Nos igitur hanc 
nobis scripsimus legem, ut ipsum textum Hoogtianum intactum 
relinqueremus, nisi ubi vitiose esset exscriptus.” ‘The reason 
assigned for the choice of this text, is the uniform approbation 
with which it has been viewed, by all succeeding editors and 
scholars. Indeed all later editors, (except Jahn,) as Simonis, 
Rosenmueller, Judah d’Allemand, and Haas, have preferred to 
follow the judgment of Van der Hooght; so that this text may 
now be regarded as the Teaxtus Receptus of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. 

2. Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae. Editio ab B. 
Nresunrio instituta. The republication of this great work was 
undertaken a few years since at Bonn, under the auspices of 
Niebuhr; and the authors already published, bear testimony to 
the learning and diligence of the respective editors. Since the 
lamented death of Niebuhr, the work is continued, and is to be 
completed, under the auspices of the Royal Academy of Scien- 
ces at Berlin; of which Niebuhr was an efficient member. 

3. Der Prophet Joel iibersetzt und erklért von Karu Aucust 
Crepner, Professor der Theologie zu Jena. Halle 1831. 8vo. 
pp. 316.—The author of this work is a theologian of the neolo- 
gical school; but the work itself is a storehouse of philological 
and historical illustration respecting this prophetical book. One 
fault, however, is the very superabundance of materials ; which 
are all presented en masse, without that proper selection and con- 
densation, which are the results, not of study and learning, but 
of exegetical tact and judgment. 
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To THE Hesrews. 
By Joseph John Gurney. 
Previminary Remarks. 


Tue following article is the first of a series of dissertations 
contained in a work published in London 1830, by Joseph John 
Gurney, a member of the Society of Friends. The title is, 
‘‘ Biblical Notes and Dissertations, chiefly intended to confirm 
and illustrate the doctrine of the Deity of Christ.” A review 
of this work in the London Christian Observer for November 
1831, written apparently by the able editor of that Journal, em- 
ploys the following language in respect to Mr Gurney’s book. 
“This is an admirable work. It contains a series of notes and 
dissertations on various passages of Holy Scripture connected 
with the doctrine of the Deity of our blessed Lord. It is also 
unique ; there being no work, the production of a member of 
the Society of Friends, which fixes on so important a subject, 
and pursues it with such clearness of argument, such depth of 
sound critical knowledge, and such sobriety and discretion. The 
respected author is already advantageously known to the pub- 
lic by his Essays; but he will now take a yet higher place. 
That work elevated him above the peculiarities of the religious 
body to which he belongs, and ranked him amongst the ablest de- 
fenders of our common Christianity and of the great truths of 


which that revelation consists. Our readers will have observed 
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in that volume the prominence given to the great articles of the 
Divinity of Christ, and the Atonement of his death. These 
articles are pursued in the present publication, which will raise 
the author to a yet higher rank amongst solid, able, and learned 
theologians.” —Of the following article in particular the review- 
er says, it “is of itself worth the price of the volume—calm, 
deliberate, conclusive—a beautiful specimen of inductive rea- 
soning.” 

Although this language may appear somewhat too strong, yet the 
article cannot fail to interest theological students, as a plain and 
lucid discussion of the subject in question, and a concise and per- 
spicuous exhibition of the various species of evidence on which a 
decision of it must rest. The author has evidently pursued the 
study of the Bible with deep interest and much success ; although 
he does not appear to have acquired those large views in respect 
to the principles of interpretation, nor that familiarity with the 
practical application of them, which different circumstances 
would have placed within his reach. He exhibits great mod- 
esty ; and has very just views of the nature and influence of bib- 
lical criticism. In his preface he thus expresses himself: “ My 
own attainments in biblical criticism are by no means great. 
Yet I know enough of that pursuit, to be thoroughly convinced, 
that, when conducted on just principles, it will never support 
those novel explanations of Holy Writ, which have been seized 
upon, with eagerness, by modern writers of a speculative turn. 
If I am not greatly mistaken, it condemns all the floating fancies 
of the sceptic, and ranges itself on the side of that sound and 
simple interpretation of Scripture which has been familiar, in all 
ages of the church, to the humble followers of a crucified Re- 
deemer.” 

The reviewer in the Christian Observer proceeds to make 
some general observations, which are in themselves so forcible 
and just, and are besides so applicable to our own country and 
times, that the Editor cannot deny himself the gratification of 
quoting them here. Another motive also for inserting them is, 
that they express in language more appropriate than he himself 
could select, the views and feelings by which his own mind was 
influenced in the establishment of the Biblical Repository. 
May the grace of God enable him ever to conduct the work 
upon like principles ! 

‘©We are led to observe, how much more valuable are the 
labours of good men, when devoted to grand and command- 
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ing truths, than when exhausted on subordinate and perhaps 
doubtful topics. Supposing our author to have given all 
this mass of attention to the defence of his own amiable, but 
to our view erroneous, body of Christians: what would have 
been the result? how jejune his own mind, how feeble in com- 
parison all his efforts, how narrow the benefit conferred, how 
imminent the danger of a spirit of party, of overstatements, of 
irritation, of division and heart-burning. The Christian would 
sink into the combatant and the partizan, as was in some degree 
the case with so eminent a man as Robert Hall. But now 
every thing vies with the topic he has selected; the discussion 
becomes large, useful, permanent, catholic and invaluable. 
The Christian stretches himself to the measure of his gifts, em- 
ploys himself on what will be effective, teaches the whole Chris- 
tian church, and insensibly draws nearer together those whom 
other topics would have alienated and separated. This isa 
point which we would earnestly press. Subordinate matters are 
for subordinate bounds, and subordinate places and occasions. 
They are best left as they are. Let each christian body em- 
ploy to purpose, and with all diligence, its several means of do- 
ing good; instead of merely endeavouring to set other bodies 
right, let each labour to improve itself, to benefit the universal 
church, to glorify God, to save souls, and to promote godly 
union and love in the world. 

“'These things are needful for this end,—not to overstate our 
own particular points of doctrine and discipline, not to attack 
other bodies, and not to mingle a spirit of secular politics and 
unlimited agitation with our discussions. He that errs in these 
points, will da little good in his generation, and may do much 
mischief. ‘The magnifying of inferior matters, the assaulting 
all who differ from us, the imbibing a political temper which 
will carry a point at all hazards; these are the evils which are 
eating as doth a canker in the present day.”—Epiror. 


CanonicaL AUTHORITY OF THE EpistTLEe To THE HEBREWS. 


Every student in theology must be aware that there are, in 
the epistle to the Hebrews, many important passages, which di- 
rectly or indirectly relate to the divinity of our Saviour. In the 
first chapter, more especially, the writer’s whole argument is 
built on the doctrine—allowed, no doubt, by those whom he 
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was addressing—that the Son of God is infinitely superior to 
the angels; and that it is He who in certain passages of the 
Old Testament, is described under the name and character of 
Gop, the Creator and Ruler of all things. On this account, as 
well as for other reasons, it is a question of great interest to the 
inguirer after christian truth, whether the Epistle to the He- 
brews may, like the rest of the books included in the canon of 
Scripture, be received as a work given by inspiration of God— 
whether the canonical authority, now generally ascribed to this 
treatise, rests on such grounds as will satisfy the mind of an 
honest and deliberate inquirer ? 

The doubts entertained by some persons, on this subject, 
have obviously arisen from the circumstance, that the epistle is 
anonymous; and appear to have been uniformly connected with 
the question, whether the apostle Paul was its author? Now, 
if there are sufficient reasons to convince us that Paul was the 
author of this epistle, we must of course rest satisfied of its ca- 
nonical authority. I shall therefore, in the first place, briefly 
state the evidences by which this hypothesis is supported. 

I. The first evidence to be adduced on this subject, although 
of a nature somewhat indirect and uncertain, is worthy of our 
close attention on the ground of its antiquity and authority. «It 
is the testimony of the apostle Peter, who, in his second epistle, 
writes as follows: ‘ Wherefore, beloved, seeing that ye look for 
such things, be diligent that ye may be found of him in peace, 
without spot, and blameless; and account that the long-suffering 
of our Lord is salvation; even as our beloved brother Paul also, 
according to the wisdom given unto him, hath written unto you ; 
as also in all his epistles speaking in them of these things; in 
which are some things hard to be understood (dvovdyre reve), 
which they that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do 
also the other Scriptures, to their own destruction.”? 

The first point to which we must here advert is this—that the 
apostle, in the passage now cited, distinguishes, from the rest of 
Paul's epistles, some one epistle written by him to that very 
people, whom Peter is himself addressing. Who then were 
this people? Tanswer, rae Jews. The persons to whom the 
first epistle of Peter is inscribed were of éxdexrol aagenidnnos 
dvaonogas, “the elect strangers of the dispersion, in Pontus, 


1 2 Peter iii. 14—16. 
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Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia,” and that his second 
epistle was also written to them, appears from 2 Pet. iii. 1, 
“This second epistle, beloved, | now write unto you ; io (both) 
which I stir up your pure minds, ete.” Now I conceive that 
these elect strangers of the dispersion must have been the same 
people as were addressed by the apostle James, under the appel- 
lation of aé dwdsxa gudat év r7 Oraon0gg, “the TWELVE TRIBES 
in the dispersion.”* 

The aagenidnuos dvaonogas, in the phraseology of a Jew 
writing soon after the christian era, could be no others than 
his countrymen in the dispersion, and the éxiexcol magentdnuoe 
dvaonogas, were doubtless, that portion of this scattered people, 
which had embraced Christianity.t This conclusion is  satis- 
factorily confirmed, first, by the consideration that Peter was the 
apostle of the Jews,—secondly, by the contents of the two epis- 
tles, which abound in familiar illustrations derived from the bis- 
tory, law, and prophecies of God’s ancient people »{—thirdly, 
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* The peculiar sense of the word diao70ge appears to be well as- 
certained, and is thus stated by Schleusner: “ Kut éoyzjy in N. T. 
ita dicuntur loca in quibus Israelite exwabant ; regio quam dveome- 
QsYTES "Tovduiion s. dispersi Judeei inhabitabant. Fuerunt enim, Chris- 
ti et apostolorum eetate, Judi per totum fere terrarum orbem disper- 
si, et in omnibus celebrioribus Asiz urbibus suas synagogas et pros- 
euchas habebant, teste Josepho, De B. J. viii. 3.3. Et hoc sensu vox 
capienda, Jac. i. 1, Tuts Sadexa gricis &y ty JSvecm0eé, omnibus 
Christianis ex Judeis conversis extra Paleestinam habitantibus. 1 Pe- 
ter i. 1, HagerWruorg Svaonogas.”  Schieusner then proceeds to 
observe, that in John vii. 35, dvaonoge, by metonomy, denotes the 
Jews themselves who were thus dispersed—“ uw sig tiv Svacmogey 
tay Ehhjvay jshier rogever Sou, ubi dvcomoge tay “Eddjyay sunt ipsi 
Judi inter Greecos per totum terrarum orbem dispersi. Comp. 
2 Mace. i. 27, envovvayoye tyy Svaomogay juor,—also Ps. exlvii. 2. 
See also Rosenmiiller and Gill in loc. 


+ Comp. Rom. xi. 7, “Israel hath not obtained that which he 
seeketh for; but the election hath obtained it, and the rest were 
blinded.” 

t Among the many examples of this nature, afforded by these 
epistles, 1 Pet. i. 18. deserves particular notice. “ Forasmuch as 
ye know ye were not redeemed by silver and gold, etc.” Here 
there is an oblique reference (which could scarcely be intelligible to 
any but Jews) to the money which the Israelites were required to 
pay as a ransom for their souls, and in order to redeem their first 
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by the fact, that, in his first epistle, the persons addressed by the 
apostle are mentioned as living amongst the Gentiles, but not as 
forming a part of them,*—and lastly, by the testimony of Euse- 
bius, who, without hesitation, pronounces this epistle to have 
been inscribed “to the Hebrews.” 

From our premises it follows, that the epistle here referred to 
by the apostle Peter, as the work of Paul, was addressed, like 
those of Peter himself, to Jews; and to Jews only. Now, 
since none of the thirteen epistles universally acknowledged to 
be Paul’s were so addressed,—since we have no ground for 
supposing that any such work of Paul’s once existed, and is now 
lost,—and since, on the other hand, this description precisely 
applies to the epistle to the Hebrews,—there is a good prima 
facie reason for believing that this was in fact the epistle to 
which Peter alluded. It is true that the epistle to the Hebrews 
(as J shall afterwards endeavour to shew) was probably addressed 
to the Jewish Christians of Palestine, whereas those of Peter 
were written to the Jews of “the dispersion ;” yet, since this 
treatise was, in its general design, encyclical—applicable to the 
condition and adapted for the instruction of the believing Jews 
wherever situated,—it was by no means unnatural that Peter, in 
the practical application of his beloved brother’s doctrine, should 
overlook this particular distinction. Converted Jews, as such, 
were, in these instances, the common and exclusive objects of 
the addresses of both apostles. 

The question however remains, Whether any passage in “ the 
Hebrews” corresponds with the subject on which Peter was 


1 Hist. Eccl. lib. iii. cap. 4. 


born sons. See Exod. xxx. 12—15; Num. iii. 40—51. Striking in 
the same point of view is the allusion, in 2 Pet. ii. 22, to the true 
proverb,—* The dog is turned to his own vomit again; and the sow 
that was washed to her wallowing in the mire.” The first part of 
this proverb is Solomon’s—the latter is evidently of Jewish use and 
extraction. It is remarkable also, that extracts are, in these epistles, 
given from the O.'T. as of allowed authority, and perfectly familiar 
to the reader, without any accompanying word to denote their being 
quoted. See 1 Pet.i. 24; ii. 7,8, 24,25; ili, 10O—12; 2 Pet. iii. 8, etc. 


* See 1 Pet. ii. 12, “Having your conversation honest among the 
Gentiles, etc.” iv. 3, “For the time past of our life may suffice us 
to have wrought the will of the Gentiles, etc. .... wherein they think 
it strange that ye run not with them to the same excess of riot,” etc. 
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writing, in such a manner as to justify his reference? This 
question may be safely answered in the affirmative. I conceive 
that Peter’s allusion to the doctrine of Paul is not connected 
with the immediately preceding words alone, but with the 
whole exhortation of which they form a part.— Seeing that ye 
look for such things, be diligent, that ye may be found of Him, 
in peace, without spot and blameless, and account that the long 
suffering of our Lord is salvation.” ‘The things here described 
as looked for are, the second coming of our Lord, and the des- 
truction or purification of the visible world by fire ; and in the 
prospect of these things, the apostle exhorts his readers to a life 
of diligence, peace, holiness, and patience. Now, this subject 
does not appear to be unfolded in any part of Paul’s epistles 
with so much clearness and fulness, as in the following passages 
of “the Hebrews.” “ As it is appointed unto men once to die, 
but after this the judgment; so Christ was once offered to bear 
the sins of many ; and unto them that look for him shall he ap- 
pear the second time without sin (or a sin-offering) unto salva- 
tion.”! “ Having therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into the 
holiest by the blood of Jesus... . let us draw near with a true 
heart in full assurance of faith, having our hearts sprinkled from 
an evil conscience... . let us hold fast the profession of our 
faith without wavering, etc..... for if we sin wilfully after 
that we have received the knowledge of the truth, there remain- 
eth no more sacrifice for sin, but a certain fearful looking for of 
judgment and fiery indignation, which shall devour the adver- 
saries..... Cast not away therefore your confidence, which 
hath great recompense of reward. For ye have need of patience, 
that, after ye have done the will of God, ye might receive the 
promise. For yet a little while, and he that shall come, will 
come, and will not tarry.’ ‘Wherefore seeing we also are 
compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay 
aside every weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset us, 
and let us run with patience the race that is set before us... . 
follow peace with all men, and holiness, without which no man 
shall see the Lord... . looking diligently lest any man fail of 
the grace of God.” ‘See that ye refuse not him that speak- 
eth . .. . whose voice then shook the earth: but now he hath 
promised, saying, Yet once more I shake not the earth only, but 


1 Heb. ix. 27, 28. 2 x, 19-36. 3 xii. 1,14, 15. 
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also heaven. And this word, Yet once more, signifieth the re- 
moving of those things that are shaken, as of things that are 
made, that those things which cannot be shaken may remain. 
Wherefore we, receiving a kingdom which cannot be moved, 
let us have grace whereby we may serve God acceptably with 
reverence and godly fear ; for our God is a consuming fire.” 

The analogy between these passages and the whole of the 
third chapter of the second epistle of Peter, is of a close and 
striking character. As a further confirmation of the opinion 
that Peter has there referred to the epistle to the Hebrews, it 
has been observed, jirst, that, although the whole of Paul’s 
writings contain abundant internal evidences of their divine ori- 
gin, yet the description of being written “ according to the wrs- 
dom given unto him,” applies with peculiar force to the epistle 
to the Hebrews, a treatise in which the inspired author has dis- 
played an extraordinary depth of divine knowledge, and a pre- 
eminent skill in unfolding the deeper and more abstruse parts 
of the christian sy stem and, secondly, that the ‘ things hard 
to be understood” (Svordnré re), of which Peter speaks as 
contained in the epistles of Paul, are most conspicuous in that 
to the Hebrews, the writer of ich expressly denominates cer- 
tain parts of his own doctrine “ things aes to be interpreted’? 
(Aoyos dvoeounve vtog).* 


1 Heb. xii. 25—29. 2 Heb. v. 11. Owen onthe Hebrews, Exerc. 2 


* The doubts mentioned by Eusebius, as entertained by some per- 
sons, respecting the genuineness of the second epistle of Peter, 
(Eccl. Hist. lib. iii, 25. vi. 25.) had probably disappeared in the 
christian church, before the council of Laodicea, (A. D. 363,) by 
which this epistle was regarded as part of the canon of Scripture. 
The simple ground on which Lardner states himself to be convinced 
of its genuineness is this—that it plainly professes, in its opening sal- 
utation, and more indirectly in some other passages, to be the work 
of this apostle, and must therefore be either the genuine production 
of his pen, or a gross forgery. Now the moral and doctrinal contents 
of this epistle (especially of the first and third chapters) are of so 
weighty and elevated a character, as totally to preclude the probabil- 
ity of the latter alternative. And this, I doubt not, is the main reason 
why this epistle, as well as the general epistle of James, (which also 
was reckoned by Eusebius among the controverted books,) have been, 
for so many ages, universally received by Christians as of canonical 
authority. 

This general argument, however, is satisfactorily confirmed by the 
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II. The next evidence to be adduced, in support of the opin- 
ion that the epistle to the Hebrews was written by Paul, is that 


comparison of various expressions contained in both the epistles as- 
cribed to. Peter. The following examples may suffice to elucidate 
the subject. 

Comp. 1 Pet. i. 2, Xagus tyiy zor sionyn An FvvGein, vith 2 Pet. 
i. 2. The same words. 

Comp. 1 Pet. i 18, & tHe feorroxiers Uo CVATTOOHA ¢, with 
2 Pet. iii. 11, €y ey bos aVaTTQOPUiS, 

Comp. 1 Pet. iii. 21, wognos anxoFscre Ovmov, with 2 Pet. i. 14, 
arOFEoLS TOU THI VO LOTOS. 

Comp. 1 Pet. iv. 3, ty aoely siacs, with 2 Pet. ii. 18. The 
same words ; aothyeo. is generally used i in the singular. 

Comp. 1 Pete 1 ids 1g0V0Y OVETTOAPITE, with 2 Pet. ii. 18, tovs 
éy mh O93) KYATTOUPOMEV OVE. 

Comp. 1 Pet. iii, 20, e&edéyeto 7 TOV Osov paxooFupmia éy 
7 [ee gars Nas, xatacxevatousrns xuBatov, sig Hy ohiya (couréoriy 
OxT @) poze Susod Inoay Ot Watos, with 2 Pet. ii. 5, zat ceQOLOV “00- 
jou oux epeiroto, alk 0 vé dooyv Noe Suxracootvns unouxe. egihuss, and 
iii. 15, xod ay Tov xvgiov yuov waxgoDuuLay, cMtUQiay HyEs- 
ods. 

Comp. t Pet. iii. 17, Kosttroy yet ayodorovovytas, we bs OO 
yew, with 2 Pet. ii. 21, Kosittoy veo HY ovtois, 7) ELEY VOUEV Oly 
Heated. 

Comp. 1 Pet. v. 4, xomvetaode.... ris dosys otepavor, with 2 Pet. 
ii. 138, xo ro Um vob poo Fov TRIES 

Comp. 1 Pet. ii. 11, tay coguxay excFvuray, with 2 Pet. ii. 18, 
Osheclovow &y Ewe Humiave. 

Comp. 1 Pet. i. 20, é« éoyartay tay yoorwr, with 2 Pet. iii. 3, 
éT ETYATOV THY HUsoay. 

Comp. 1 Pet. iv. 3, wewogsvméyoveg (in the sense of vitam agen- 
tes) éy aoshyetous, with 2 Pet. ii. 10, év éxvPvutg mroowot 209 8V0 U~ 
svouve. 

Comp. 1 Pet.v. 10, “O 68 Osog...... tues 770 bE E1, with 2 Pet. 
ht) ee es EP eae odn Pete. 

Comp. 1 Pet. iv. 12, we Sévou tiv TUB abvoy Tos (in the sense 
of happening) with 2 Pet. li. 22 » TUM BEGynus 88 avtots. 

Comp. 1 Pet. iii. 20, oxrw y. Ux a i (in the sense of persons) with 
2 Pet. ii. 14, Sensc lovee yu yo ¢ corngtatous. 

Comp. i Pet. i. 14, téxva txaxons, obedient children, with 
2 Pet. ii. 14, xataoas téxy Os cursed children. 

Comp. 1 Pet. i. 4, cetnjonmerny &y ovoavors, with 2 Pet. ii. 17, 
81S CHLOVO TETNONT HL 

Although the expressions here cited are not in general peculiar to 
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of ecclesiastical tradition. The Greek and eastern fathers are 
unanimous in ascribing the epistle to Paul. The earliest author- 
ity amongst them, applying to the subject, is that of Pantaenus, 
president of the christian school at Alexandria, who flourished 
A. D. 180. From a passage in the ecclesiastical history of 
Eusebius,! we find that this ancient presbyter spoke of the epistle 
to the Hebrews as the work of Paul, and accounted for the 
apostle’s not attaching his name to it, on the ground of modesty, 
and because his peculiar office was that of ministering to the 
Gentiles. 

Pantaenus was succeeded in the school of Alexandria by Clem- 
ent, (A. D. 192,) whose testimony to the Pauline origin of this 
epistle is also preserved by Eusebius, and is quite explicit.? 
Origen, (A. D. 230,) the successor of Clement in his office, 
received the epistle as written by Paul, and expressly declares 
that it was handed down as such by the ancients.2 Now the 
ancients (0: aeyacou «vdgec) to whom this father refers, were 
probably Christians who lived in apostolic times, or very soon 
afterwards ; whence we may conclude that even in the primitive 
age of the church, the epistle to the Hebrews was received as 
the work of Paul. This conclusion is strengthened by the fact 
that the earliest versions which were made of the canonical 
scriptures of the New Testament—viz. the Syriac Peshito, the 
Sahidic, and the Vetus Itala, contain this epistle. Here it should 
be observed, that the tesminony of Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen on this subject is by no means confined to the declarations 
now alluded to; for there are to be found in their extant works 
numerous passages of the epistle to the Hebrews, which they 
currently adduce as scripture, and as the words of Paul. 

After Origen we have Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, A. D. 
247 ; Theognostus, of the same place, A. D. 282 ; Methodius, 
A. D. 292 (probably) ; Pamphilus, of Cesarea, A. D. 294; 
Archelaus, bishop of Mesopotamia, A. D. 300; Hierax, a learn- 
ed Egyptian, A. D. 302; Alexander, A. D. 3133; Eusebius, 


1 Hist. Eccl. lib. vi. cap. 14. 2 Ib. lib. iii. cap. 38. 
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the apostle Peter, they are sufficiently marked and numerous to evince 
a strong similarity in style between the two epistles; and indepen- 
dently of other arguments, render it probable that the same person 
was the author of them both. 


- 
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of Cesarea, A. D. 315; Athanasius, A. D. 326; Adamantius, 
A. D. 330; Cyril, of Jerusalem, A. D. 348; Serapion, an 
Egyptian bishop, A. D. 347; Titus, bishop of Bostra in Ara- 
bia, A. D. 362; Epiphanius, A. D. 368; Basil, A. D. 370; 
Gregory Nazianzen, A. D. 370; Amphilochius, A. D. 370; 
Gregory Nyssen, A. D. 371; Diodorus, of Tarsus, A. D. 378 ; 
Didymus, of Alexandria, A. D. 378; the author of the Consti- 
tutiones Apostolicae, A. D. 390 ; Theodore, of Mopsuesta, A. D. 
394; Chrysostom, A. D. 398; Maximin, the Arian bishop, 
circa A. D. 400; Severian, A. D. 4015; Victor, A, D. 401 ; 
Cyril, of Alexandria, A. D. 412; Theodoret, A. D. 423; and 
many others. By these numerous fathers, the epistle is attrib- 
uted to Paul. Many of them, like Clement and Origen, with- 
out hinting at the existence of any doubts on the subject, have 
quoted the words of this epistle as his words; others, in lists 
of the canonical books of scripture, have included it among has 
epistles. The testimony of the Greek fathers, thus general and 
explicit, is confirmed by that of Ephrem the Syrian, A. D. 370; 
also by that of the general council of Christians held at Laodi- 
cea, A. D. 363.} 

It may be proper to advert somewhat more particularly to the 
evidence of Eusebius. In that celebrated passage of his Eccle- 
slastical History, in which he divides the books of the New Tes- 
tament, into “ those universally allowed to be genuine (ouodo- 
youueve)” and “those of which the authority was disputed 
(avivleyoueve),” the epistle to the Hebrews is not distinguished 
by him from the other epistles of Paul, and is therefore included 
with them, in the class of ouooyouuera.? In strict accordance 
with this classification, Eusebius has, in other passages of his 
works, quoted this epistle as divine scripture and as written by 
Paul.2 On one occasion however, at the same time that he ex- 
presses his own judgment that Paul was the author of the epis- 
tle, he informs us that the contrary opinion existed : “‘ There are,” 
he says, “ fourteen epistles of Paul manifest and well known 
(xe00nAos wat cageic), but yet there are some, who reject that 
tothe Hebrews, alleging in bebalf of their opinion, that it was not 
received in the church of Rome as a writing of Paul’s.”4 And in 
another place he says, “to this very time by some of the Romans, 


! Lardner’s Works, Ato. iii. 329, 330. ® Hist. Eccl. lib. iii. cap. 
25. 3 Jb. lib. ii. cap. 17. De Martyr. Palest. cap. 11. 4 Tb. lib. 
iii. cap. 3. 
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this epistle is not reckoned to be the apostle’s.”! Accordingly it 
appears, that some of the earliest Latin fathers did not receive the 
epistle as Paul’s. Caius, A. D. 212, supposed to have been 
a Presbyter at Rome, mentions the epistles of Paul as being 
only thirteen in number ;? and Tertullian, who wrote at the 
same period, ascribed this epistle to Barnabas. We are also 
informed by Stephen Gobar, as cited by Photius, that Irenaeus 
bishop of Lyons, and his disciple Hippolytus, did not receive 
this treatise as a work of Paul’s.*? Eusebius however states that 
Trenaeus, in one of his works (now lost), appeals to certain de- 
clarations (6yra teva) in the epistle to the Hebrews.* 

With regard to the disposition to reject the epistle, which ex- 
isted in the church at Rome during the fourth century, it might 
possibly arise (as is stated by Philaster of Brescia A. D. 380) 
from opposition to the Novatians—sectarians, who grounded on 
Hebrews vi. 4—6, their determination not to re-admit into the 
church, on repentance, those who had once fallen from the faith 
of Christ.6 Jerome, (A. D. 392,) although he mentions the 
doubts which existed on the subject, bimself received the epis- 
tle as the work of Paul;° and the later Latin fathers, including 
Hilary, (A. D. 354,) Ambrose, (A. D. 374,) and Augustin, 
(A. D. 400,) are as unanimous as the Greeks, in favour of the 
same opinion. On the whole, therefore, it appears, that the 
records of antiquity decidedly support that opinion. With the 
exception of a few of the western fathers, and some persons at 
Rome in the fourth century, whose objection has been accoun- 
ted for by an incidental circumstance, it appears to have been 
the prevailing and nearly universal judgment of the early 
christian church, that Paul was the author of the epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

Ill. We have now to consider the internal evidences, by 
which this judgment is confirmed: and (1) in the first place 
we may observe, that the little which ean be collected from the 
epistle to the Hebrews, respecting the personal circumstances of 
its author, is coincident with the history of Paul. The intimate 
knowledge which the author displays of the Old Testament and 
of the whole Jewish institution, affords a strong presumption that 
he was a Jew, and a Jew of great learning: this was eminently 


1 Hist. Eccl. lib. vi. cap. 20. — ? Ib. lib. vi. cap. 20. 3 Bubl. p. 904. 
4 Hist. Eccl. lib. v. p. 26. 5 Lordner’s Works, vol ii. p. 523. © Ib. 
vol. ii. p. 558. 
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the case with Paul, who was as “touching the law a Pharisee,” 
and who was brought up in all the learning of the Hebrews, at 
the feet of Gamaliel. 

In the latter part of his epistle, the writer exhorts the Hebrews 
to pray for him, and the rather to do this “ that he might be res- 
tored to them the sooner,” adding almost immediately after- 
words,! “they of Italy salute you.”* It appears, therefore, that 
this writer had been with the Hebrew Christians in Judea (to 
whom it is nearly certain that his epistle was addressed) —that 
he desired to be restored to them—and that he was then absent 
from them, in Italy: now we know that Paul frequently visited 
the Christians in Judea; and that he was at last separated from 
them and carried a prisoner to Rome. The evidence which 
this coincidence affords is strengthened by Heb. xiii. 23, ¢ know 
ye that our brother (rov adelgov) Timothy is set at liberty ;” 
for Paul frequently calls Timothy our brother (6 adsdgos),? and 
from the commencement of his epistles to the Colossians and the 
Philippians, we learn, that when Paul was in Italy, Timothy 
was there also. It ought moreover to be observed, that the date 
of the epistle to the Hebrews, (as indicated by internal evidence 
hereafter to be adduced,) was probably shortly subsequent to 
that of Paul’s first imprisonment at Rome, which took place 
about the year of our Lord 63. 

2. It has often and justly been observed, that a mind extreme- 
ly similar to the mind of Paul displays itself throughout the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews. That boldness, fervour, and decision ; 
that zeal for Christ; that rapid accumulation of ideas; those 
perspicuous and authoritative statements of christian truth; 
those comprehensive views of the character and offices of the 
Son of God, and more especially of the doctrine of atonement ; 
that prevailing sense of the efficacy of faith ; that clear insight 


1 Heb. xiii. 19, 24. 22 Cor.i. 1; Col. i. 1; 1 Thes. iii. 2. 


* Of ano tho Itodtac. “They of Italy.” I believe that ed is 
here rightly rendered “of.” The idiom is not considered to denote 
that the persons spoken of came from Italy, and were then elsewhere, 
but only that Italy was their country or home. 0% @x0 tg Itadiag 
may there be understood as signifying the Italian Christians, including, 
of course, those of Rome. ‘The same idiom is employed in Matt. xxi. 
11; Acts xvii. 13; etc. So in Philo, ob wo ‘Alssavdgelac, signifies, 
the Alexandrians. Vid. Rosenmiiller inloc. Schleusner in voc. ano, No. 
19. Gill, ete. 
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into the introductory nature of the Jewish law, and of the supe- 
rior and permanent claims of the gospel; by which the apostle 
Paul was so eminently distinguished—distinguished the writer 
of the epistle to the Hebrews. . 

3. The manner in which the subjects of this epistle are ar- 
ranged indicates that Paul was its author. Many of the ac- 
knowledged epistles of that apostle admit of a clear division into 
two parts; the first relating to doctrine, the second to practice. 
In the former part of the epistles to the Romans, the Galatians, 
the Ephesians, and the Colossians, we find statements of chris- 
tian doctrine, which, in the latter part of them, are closely fol- 
lowed up by a series of practical exhortations. A similar ar- 
rangement is not to be observed in the epistles of James, Peter, 
or John, but is very conspicuous in that to the Hebrews, of 
which the first eleven chapters (except the sixth, which is paren- 
thetic) are chiefly occupied hy a statement of doctrine, clear, com- 
prehensive, and argumentative, like the statements of Paul, and 
the two last chapters consist almost entirely of exhortations. It 
may also be observed, that these exhortations relate to several of 
those subjects on which, in the preceptive part of his epistles, Paul 
was most accustomed to dwell—namely, diligence, courage, and 
perseverance in the christian course ;! peace and love; hospi- 
tality ;? chastity ;4 contentment, as opposed to the love of mon- 
ey ;° stability in doctrine ;° and prayer on his own behalf.” 

4. ‘There are a variety of highly characteristic particulars, in 
which this epistle admits of a close comparison with the acknow- 
ledged writings of the apostle Paul. In Heb. i. 2, we read that 
God appointed his Son heir of all things (zAnoovouos navroy) 5 
an assertion which agrees with the declaration of Paul, that 
Christians are “ heirs of God and joint heirs of Christ (ovyxdn- 
govouot Xgsotov).8 In Heb. i. 8, Christ is denominated “the 
express image” (yaoaxrno) of the person (or substance) of God ; 
so Paul declares that he is “the image (etx) of the invisible 
God,” and that “in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily.”® Inthe same verse of our epistle, we read that the 
Son of God upholdethall things by the word of his power ; com- 


1 Ch. xii. 8, 12, 18.—comp. Gal. vi.9; Eph. iii. 18. 2 Ch. xii. 14, 
15.—comp. 1 Cor. xiii, 1—13; 2 Cor. xiii. 11. 3 Ch. xiii, 2—comp. 
Rom. xii. 13. 4 Ch. xiii. 4.—comp. Eph. v.3—5. 5 Ch. xiii. 5.— 
comp. Eph. v. 3; Col. iii. 5; 1 Tim. vi. 6—10. © Ch. xiii. 9.—comp. 
Eph. iv. 14. 7 Ch. xiii. 18.—comp. Eph. vi. 19; 1 'Thes. v. 25, ete. 
® Rom. viii. 17. 9 Col. 1. 15; ii. 9. 
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pare the doctrine of Paul, that “by him (the Son of God) all 
things consist” (ovvéoryxe),' In Heb. i. 3, 4, it issaid that the 
Son of God, “when he had himself purged our sins, sat down 
on the right hand of the majesty on high; being made so much 
better than the angels, as he bath by inheritance obtained a more 
excellent name than they.” This is precisely the doctrine of 
Paul, who declares that God raised Jesus “ from the dead and 
set him at his own right hand in the heavenly places, far above 
every name that is named not only in this world, but also in that 
which is to come.”* In Heb. i. 5, we find applied to Jesus the 
words of the second Psalm, “ Thou art my Son, this day have 
LE begotten thee ; and of all the apostles or evangelists, Paul alone 
has so applied that remarkable prophecy. In Heb. i. 6, 
Christ, under the title of sgwzoroxos, first-born or first-begotten, 
is described as the object of the worship of angels. So Paul, 
when treating of the divine nature and super-eminence of Christ, 
calls him mgorotox0g nacng xtioems—* the First-born or First- 
begotten of the whole creation.”4 The application to Jesus 
Christ of the description of man, contained in the eighth Psalm, 
—an application which we find in Heb. ii. 7, 9,—is striking and 
extraordinary ; but that Paul so applied the same description, 
we learn from 1 Cor. xv. 27. Paul compares the word of God 
to a sword.> So the author of our epistle describes this word, 
as “sharper than a two-edged sword.”® In Heb. iv. 13, 14, 
the first principles of religion are figuratively represented as 
milk, and the more recondite doctrines of christianity, as strong 
meat: the same remarkable figures are adopted by Paul, in 1 
Cor. ili. 2. In Heb. vii. 18, 19, the gospel is described as that 
which succeeded, and thereby abrogated the Jewish law (éevo- 
eyoy7y)—a doctrine which accords with the declaration of Paul, 
that the law was ‘tour schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ,” 
and that “after that faith 1s come, we are no longer under a 
schoolmaster.” 7 So again, in Heb. viii. 5, x. 1, the sacrificial 
ceremonies of the Jewish law are declared tobe “a shadow of 

ood things to come”—a declaration, precisely similar to that 
which Paul has made respecting some other branches of the 
same institution : ‘ Let no man, therefore judge you in meat, or 
in drink, or in respect of an holiday, or of the full moon, or of 
the Sabbath days; which are a shadow of things to come; but 


1 Col. i.17. 2? Eph.i. 20, 21. So also Phil. ii. 9. 3 Acts xiii. 33. 
4 Col.i.16. 5 Eph. vi.17. © Heb. iv. 12. 7 Gal. iii, 24, 25. 
I 
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the body is of Christ.” Paul was frequently led to illustrate 
the conflicts and hopes of a Christian’s life, by language borrow- 
ed from the public games and exercises, so common among the 
ancients ; and similar illustrations are made with great force and 
elegance, in the epistle to the Hebrews.? Again, the apostle 
says of himself and his brethren, “we are made a spectacle 
(8areov) unto the world and to angels and to men;”? and we 
find the same idea in Heb. x. 33, in which passage the perse- 
cuted Christians are described as being made a gazing stock or 
spectacle (SeargCoueror). From Heb. vii. 25, we learn that 
Christ, who is made higher than the heavens, “ever liveth to. 
make intercession for us”—a doctrine which Paul alone has de- 
clared with the same clearness: ‘It is Christ that died; yea 
rather that is risen again, who is even at the right hand of God, 
who also maketh intercession for us.’* In like manner in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, our Lord is repeatedly described as the 
Mediator (ueotcng) ;—a title which is elsewhere applied to him 
only by the apostle Paul. There is scarcely any thing in this 
epistle more peculiar, or which has excited more critical dis- 
cussion, than the manner in which the author illustrates the cov- 
enant of God in Christ, by the circumstances of a man’s testa- 
ment,—the word dca9nxn being used to denote both a covenant 
and a will :® it is remarkable that the same illustration appears 
to be adopted by Paul.?’ Between the account given of the 
faith of Abraham and its consequences, in Rom. iv. 17—20, and 
that which we find in Hebrews xi. 8—12, there is an oblique 
yet striking correspondence. ‘The participle vevexgmpeévos, ap- 
plied to Abraham in both these passages, occurs nowhere else 
either in the Septuagint, or Greek Testament. “ The God of 
peace” is an expression frequent in the acknowledged writings 
of Paul, nor is it elsewhere used except in the epistle to the 
Hebrews.’ Finally, the whole conclusion of the epistle,—the 
message of mutual salutation,® the farewell “grace be with you 
all,” and the comprehensive and apostolic blessing by which 
it is preceded, are all after the manner of Paul." 


1 Col. it 16,17. 2 Comp. Acts xx. 24; 1 Cor. ix. 24; Phil. iii. 12 
—14; 2 Tim. ii. 5; iv. 6—8, with Heb. vi. 18; xii. 1—4, 12. 31 Cor. 
iv. 9. 4 Rom. viii. 34. 5 Comp. Heb. viii. 6; ix.15; xii. 24; with 
1 Tim. ii. 5. © Heb. ix. 15,16. 7 Gal. iii. 15, 17. Schleusn. Lex. in 
voc. SvaSryxn. § Ch, xiii. 20. 9 Ch. xiii. 24, 1925. 11 Comp. Rom. 
xv. 335 xvi. 25—27 ; Eph. iii. 14—21 ; vi. 23, 24, ete. ete. Macknight’s 
Dissertation on the Epistle to the Hebrews, and Lardner, 4to. vol. iii. 332. 
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While these points of‘correspondence afford a strong evidence 
in favour of the opinion that Paul was the author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, it ought not to be concealed that doubts on this 
subject have often been suggested to inquiring minds, by a cer- 
tain perceptible difference of style between this epistle and the 
acknowledged writings of Paul. The Greek of “ the Hebrews” 
is more elegant and finished than that in which the apostle com- 
monly wrote. ‘There is indeed no other part of the New Tes- 
tament, in which is displayed the same care and skill in the for- 
mation of sentences, or the same nicety in the tasteful selection 
of words. 

This difficulty was felt by ancient ecclesiastical writers, no less 
forcibly than by modern critics. Clement of Alexandria, Euse- 
bius, and Jerome, account for the diversity in question, by sup- 
posing that the epistle was originally written in Hebrew, and 
was afterwards translated into Greek—by Luke, according to 
Clement ; by Clement of Rome, according to Eusebius! Ori- 
gen accounts for the Greek style of the epistle somewhat diffe- 
rently : “ ‘To declare my own opinion,” says this learned father, 
as quoted by Eusebius, “I should say that the sentiments are 
the apostle’s, but that the language and composition are to be as- 
cribed to some one who made notes of what the apostle said, 
(oxodcoyeagroavros) and carefully reduced to writing the decla- 
rations of his master.” 

There are good reasons for our not acceding to either of 
these traditions, or rather hypotheses. The conjecture of Ori- 
gen is evidently an improbable one, and the notion that the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, as we now read it, and as it was read at 
the close of the first century by Clement of Rome, is only the 
translation of a Hebrew original, appears to be untenable for 
several reasons. In the first place, no mention is made in the 
works of the fathers, or in the history of the church, of the actu- 
al existence of any such original ;—secondly, the paronomasia 
which occur in this epistle can scarcely be supposed to have 
flowed from the pen of a translator ;*—thirdly, the writer not 
only makes all his quotations of the Old Testament from the 


1 Bus. Hist. Eccl. iii. 838; vi. 14. Hieron. de V. I. cap. 5. 
2 Hist. Eccl. lib. vi. cap. 25. 


3)29/9) ees 
* See for example, Heb. v. 8, %uatey, ag wy emote. v. 14, xoot 
*- <) . 
Te xo xoxov. vii. 3, aMeTHQ, KujTwQ. Xi. 37, ExoicInouy, éExziQacdy- 
cay, etc. 


Vou. Il. No. 7. 54 
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Septuagint version, but sometimes argues precisely on those 
parts of the passages quoted, in which that version differs from 
the Hebrew Text ;!—lastly, the epistle, as read in Greek, dis- 
plays that force and freedom of expression—that native beauty 
of texture—which it would be unreasonable to ascribe to any 
but an original writer. 

Although, however, the difficulty before us cannot fairly be 
thus removed, it will, I believe, very much subside, if not en- 
tirely vanish, before an exact comparison of the phraseology of 
the epistle to the Hebrews, with that of Paul’s acknowledged 
writings. ‘These are found to be, in various particulars, remark- 
ably similar. 

First. In the acknowledged epistles of Paul, there are nume- 
rous Hebraisms, or Jewish idioms in a Greek dress. Now, al- 
though Origen speaks of the purer Greek of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, there is, probably, no part of the writings of the apos- 
tle, in which these Jewish idioms are more conspicuous.* 

Secondly. The apostle often separates his premises from his 
conclusion, by a parenthetic discourse.—Striking instances are 
afforded by Rom. ii. 12—16; v. 12—18; Eph. iii. 1—133 and 
a precisely similar example will be found, in Heb. iv. 6—11. 
The interruption in Heb. vi. of the writer’s argument respecting 
Melchizedek, is of the same character.” 

Thirdly. Certain peculiarities of grammatical construction 
are common to this epistle, and to Paul’s acknowledged wri- 
tings. Paul frequently makes use of a neuter adjective instead 
of a substantive, as 70 yyworoy,® 0 yoystor,* ro aoterés.5 So 
in Hebrews, 70 custadsror,® to gavtescuevoy,’ to ywhov.® In 
Heb. vii. 11, we read 6 Auos yao vevonodernto. ere the ob- 
ject in the sentence takes the place of the subject, and assumes 
the form of a nominative to the verb, the meaning being, that 
the law was delivered to the people. A similar construction is 
observable in Rom. vi. 17, eé¢ ov magedodnre tinov dWayns— 
“the form of doctrine whereto ye were delivered,” instead of 
“which was delivered to you.”9 

Fourthly. Many modes of expression, otherwise peculiar to 


141.7; x.5—10. 2 Stuart, vol.i. p.191.[p.158.] 3 Rom.i.19. 4 Rom. 
iis4i-"> 1 Cor. i, 25, ‘ete, ete.’ © Heb: vin Wem Dxii2ly Sixth-13; 
9 See also Rom. iii. 2; 1 Tim. i. 11. Stuart, vol. i. p. 209. [p. 167.] 


* A long list of examples is given in Moses Stuart’s excellent work 
on this epistle. London Ed. vol. i. p. 313. [Amer. Ed. p. 260.] 
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Paul, are found in the epistle to the Hebrews ; as in the follow- 
ing examples. 

Heli v. 13, vamos yao géorr, “he is a babe”—that is, a 
child in religion, i in an unfayourable sense. ‘This sense is else- 
where given to the word only by Paul, who writes to the Co- 
rinthians w¢ yymloeg éy Xovorw as to batiest in Christ. On the 
contrary tédecos, as used by Paul, expresses a state of advanced 
knowledge in religion.2 And thus it is in Heb. v. 14. The 
word tédevorng also, meaning “ religious maturity or perfection,” 
is peculiar in the New ‘I ‘estamanent, to Paul and to this epistle.° 

In Heb. vi. 3, we read éavmso Energeiny 0 O06, “if God per- 
mit ;” and in 1 Cor. xvi. 7, éav 0 Kugcog emer gern, “if the 
Lord permit.” No such phrase occurs elsewhere in the New 
Testament. 

In Heb. x. 1, and Col. ii. 17, and only in these passages, we 
find the expression of oxca tev Medicines; a shadow of things 
to come.” The applications in both instances, is to the ceremo- 
nies of the Jewish law.* 

Tlagénoie to denote boldness in approaching God, is pecu- 
liar to Paul and this epistle. Heb. x. 19, “ Having therefore, 
brethren, boldness (ma@@yolav) to enter into the holiest, etc.® 
“In whom we have boldness (xag¢éyolav) and access with con- 
fidence, etc. 

Heb. x. 38, “The just shall live by faith.” The words are 
a quotation from the Old ‘Testament, but they are cited and ap- 
plied elsewhere, only by Paul.® 

Heb. xiii. 20, ‘O 6é Geos mms elonuns, “But the God of 
peace.””7 THoocetyeode megi nuov, “Pray for us.”8 These 
expressions, natural and simple as they are, are peculiar to our 
epistle, and to Paul. 

In Heb. xii. 22, ‘Jegovouhru éxoveavtos, that is, heaven, 
agrees with “/sgovoadyu avw, used with the same meaning in 
Gal. vi. 26 

‘O hoyos t7H9 axons, the “ word of hearing” is put in Heb. iv. 
2, for “the word preached.” Tbe same remarkable expres- 
sions (the articles excepted) are employed by Paul, and in the 
same sense.? The Greek scriptures supply no third example. 

Finally, the following words which are common to this epis- 


11 Cor. iii. 1—comp. Eph. vi. 14. 2 1 Cor. ii. 6. 3 Col. iii, 14. 
Heb. vi. 1. 4 Comp. Heb. viii. 5. 5° Comp. Eph. iii. 12. & Rom. i. 17. 
Gal. iii. 11. 7 Comp. Rom. xv. 33; Heb. xiii. 18. & xiii. 18.—comp. 
1 Thess. vy. 25. 9 1 Thess. ii. 13. 
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tle and the acknowledged writings of Paul, are not elsewhere 
used in the New Testament, or not elsewhere applied i in the same 
manner. “Auagricr, in the sense of a sin offering ; meoltns, a me- 
diator ; OvawOnxn, in the sense of a will; HOV NUE, exultation ; *a- 
taeyéw, to denote annulling or destroying ; ayov, “a race or Con- 
flict ;” Dearouleodus, (parallel to déargor yevésdut,) “ to be ex- 
posed to public shame ;” ovouyEre in the sense of ‘ ‘rudiments ne 
hecrovoyos, “a minister ;’ mAjoogooia, “ assurance ;” évtruyyavo, 
to describe the. intercession of Christ; adoninor, # “unfit, repro- 
bate ;” aidws, “reverence or modesty :” aigeouat, * ‘to choose ;” 
dxon0s, “innocent ;” éxAv, in the sense of * * desponding ;” ojo- 
hovic., ‘ ‘ religious profession ; vmooraols, “ confidence ;” vEKodo, 
“to mortify ;” in the passive, * to be dead ;” with a few others.* 
Schmidit Concord. N. T. 

On a close inspection then it appears, that the points of re- 
semblance between the Greek style of our anonymous author 
and of Paul,,are numerous and highly characteristic. If then 
the epistle to the Hebrews is distinguished by a more beautiful 
mode of expression than the epistles of Paul in general, how is 
the difference to be accounted for? Not, it may be answered, 
by the supposition that this epistle was written by some other 
person, for there are in the acknowledged works of Paul, (not- 
withstanding his general neglect of ‘ excellency of speech,”) 
many passages which prove that he was fully capable of ele- 
gant writing ; but rather by a fact which no one who is accus- 


* Some of these examples of similarity in Greek style, between the 
acknowledged epistles of Paul, and that to the Hebrews, have long 
since fallen under my own observation; but most of them are bor- 
rowed from Stuart’s work, which has lately been republished in Lon- 
don. Mr. Stuart is an American divine, whose critical attainments 
appear to be of a high order. He has carefully studied the German 
biblical critics, and in the work now cited has, with admirable indus- 
try and good sense, refuted the objections made by Bertholdt, Schulz, 
Seyffarth, and others, against the Pauline origin of this epistle. The 
gravamen of their objections is the large number of words which are 
used in the epistle to the Hebrews, and which are not found in any 
other part of the New Testament, including Paul’s epistles. But Stu- 
art, to show the vanity of this negative mode of reasoning, applies it 
to the first epistle to the Corinthians, and proves that it would equally 
exclude this epistle from the canon of Paul’s writings. 

It may not be improper to state, that the bulk of the present essay 
was composed several years ago ; and that the correspondence of my 
views with those of this more elaborate writer, on the subject of this 
epistle, arises from our having been led by a somewhat similar course 
of investigation, to the same results. 
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tomed to the perusal of Paul’s writings will deny, namely, that 
the epistle to the Hebrews is much more elaborate, than any of 
his acknowledged epistles. Not one of them is so little famil- 
iar; not one of them displays the same marks of a studious 
carefulness in the formation and arrangement of the author’s ar- 
gument. It appears that this carefulness was applied by the 
apostle, not only to that object, but also to the construction of 
his sentences and the choice of his words; and thus, probably, 
the Greek style of this epistle became more polished than that 
in which he usually wrote, for the simple reason, that it was 
more attended to—more studied. 

On the review of the evidences which have now been stated, 
the reader will observe: 

First, That Peter when writing to Jews, speaks of one of 
Paul’s epistles addressed to the same people ; that this descrip- 
tion applies to none of Paul’s epistles, except to that to the 
Hebrews ; and that a comparison between 2 Pet. iii. and some 
remarkable passages in “the Hebrews,” strongly confirms the 
opinion that this was in fact the epistle to which Peter alluded as 
the work of Paul. 

Secondly, ‘That towards the end of the second century, this 
epistle was received as Paul’s on the authority of primitive tra- 
dition, by the Alexandrine fathers; and after that period by 
the Greek fathers without any known exception, by the Syrian 
church, and finally (notwithstanding the contrary judgment of 
Irenaeus, Tertullian, Caius, and some persons at Rome in the 
fourth century) by the Christians in the west. 

Thirdly, That the nearly unanimous testimony of tradition in fa- 
vour of the Pauline origin of this epistle, is abundantly supported 
by internal evidence, viz. by the information to be gathered from 
it respecting the circumstances of its author; by the indica- 
tions which it affords of the mind of Paul; by the form in which 
its subjects are arranged ; and by its correspondence with his 
acknowledged works in a great variety of characteristic doctrines, 
thoughts, figures, and allusions. 

Fourthly, That the superiority of the Greek style of “ the 
Hebrews” in point of polish and beauty, over that in which 
Paul usually wrote, may be explained by the more elaborate 
character of the whole composition ; and that a detailed compar- 
ison of some of the phraseology contained in it, with that of his 
acknowledged writings, strongly indicates, independently of oth- 
er evidences, that Paul was indeed its author. 
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On the whole, when we remember the difficulty necessarily 
attaching to this question, in consequence of the epistle’s being 
anonymous, we must, I think, confess that the evidences by 
which it is traced to Paul as its author, are as comprehensive and 
satisfactory as the nature of the case was likely to admit. I 
conceive it to be no more than reasonable to rely, with con- 
fidence, on so strong and almost unioterrupted a probability. 
Now, it must be repeated, that if we allow the epistle to the 
Hebrews to have been written by Paul, we cannot hesitate to 
ascribe to that treatise, no less than to his other works, the char- 
acter of divine inspiration, and therefore of canonical authority. 
In order however to complete the discussion of our present sub- 
ject, we may now lay aside this particular question, and consider 
whether, independently of the hypothesis that Paul was its au- 
thor, we are not justified in receiving the epistle to the Hebrews, 
as inspired and canonical ? ; 

In reference to this view of the subject, I have in the first 
place to observe, that the epistle to the Hebrews was written du-- 
ring the apostolic age. The truth of this proposition is proved 
by the quotations from the epistle, or allusions to it, made by 
snecessive fathers of the church, from the first century of the 
christian era, downwards. Amongst the fathers mentioned in 
the preceding part of the present dissertation, are Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, Pantaenus, and Clement of Alexandria, all of whom 
flourished during the second century. Our earliest testimony, 
however, to the antiquity of this epistle, is that of Clement of 
Rome, who died in the year 100. That Clement of Rome 
borrowed largely from the epistle to the Hebrews, will, I am 
persuaded, be evident to every one who compares the passages 
cited below. In some of these examples, Clement uses the very 
words of the apostle. In others he varies a little from the orig- 
inal, and, as was natural in a borrower, expresses himself more 
diffusely.* In addition to these passages, and various others of 
a similar kind, the reader may be referred to Clem. 1 Cor. 


* HEBREWS. CLEMENT. 
No. 1. No. 1. 
i. 8. “Oc diy oravyooua tic OdEns Cap. 36. “Os ay anatyacun 
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cap. ix. which contains the following sentence respecting Enoch ; 
AaBous v "Evoy, 0g év Unaxon Oixatog svoedeic, mereteOn, not 


Ovy EvQEIN @ULOv Pavatos, 


“Let us take for example Enoch, 


who, having by his obedience been proved to be righteous, was 


' ~ ‘ > 
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No. 2. 
iv. 12.... xod xoutinos éyPumy- 
cewy xal evyowy xagdLus. 


No. 3. 


xi, 37.... wequjAFov ey unho- 
Tos, éy atyetous Oéouace. 


No. 4 
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No. 5. 
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No. 6. 
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The reader will observe, that 
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Clement introduces the words and 
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translated, and his death was not found.” The strange expres- 
sions with which Clement concludes this sentence were certainly 
not derived from Gen. v. 24, (the only passage of the Old Tes- 
tament relating to the translation of Enoch ,) the Septuagint ver- 
sion of which is as follows: “a EU QeorN OEY Buoy ro Osa, nat 
ovy evolonero, Ore peteOnuev avtdv 0 Geos, “And Enoch 
pleased God, and he was not found, because God had translated 
him ;”—a passage which says nothing of @avaros, death. 
Whence then were these expressions borrowed ? Evidently 
from Hebrews, xi. 5 3 Mores, Evoy pererédn, zoU fe idsiv Po- 
varov’ xa OUY EVOLOKETO, dices peteonueyv avtov 0 Geog “ By 
faith Enoch was translated, that he should not see death, and 


sentiments of the epistle to the Hebrews without giving notice that 
he quotes. This method of citation from Scripture is very common 
among theological writers, and is often adopted in the New Testa- 
ment itself. From the manner of Clement’s argument, it is not un- — 
reasonable to conclude, that he made his appeal to the contents of that 
epistle, on the ground that they formed a part of the Holy Scriptures 
and were of divine authority. But whatever judgment we may form 
on this subject, the above comparison affords ample evidence, that 
the author of the Hebrews was the original writer, and Clement the 
copier. 

In the following passages from Clement’s epistle, as compared with 
parallel parts of “the Hebrews,” the more diffuse and less simple 
style of the borrower, is still more conspicuous. 


No. 7. 
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was not found, because God had translated him.” Here we 
have the word Senco death ; and the phraseology in the epis- 
tle is such, that a reader of it might not itaprobably understand 
Savacos as the nominative case to the verb evolozetro. This 
appears to have been the case with Clement, who has accor- 
dingly written ovx evgéOn oitov Davao, his death was not 
found. On the subject of Clement’s quotations, it only remains 
for us to adduce the testimony of Eusebius, who, when speaking 
of the first epistle of that father to the Corinthians, (which he 
calls an epistle “ acknowledged by all,”) remarks that the author 
‘‘ has inserted many sentiments of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
and has also used some of the very words of it, thereby plainly 
manifesting that epistle (to the Hebrews) to be no modern trea- 
tise.””* 

The apostolic date of this epistle appears, zn the second place, 
from internal evidences; for there are passages in it, which 
plainly evince that it was written before the taking of Jerusalem 
and the destruction of the temple ; that is, before the year of 

_ our Lord, 70. “If he (Christ) were on earth,” says the au- 
thor, “he should not be a priest, seeing that there are priests, 
that offer gifts according to the law, who serve unto the example 
and shadow of heavenly things.” ‘Nor yet that he should 
offer himself often, as the high priest entereth into the holy place 
every year with the blood “of others."2 “We have an altar 
whereof they have no right to eat, that serve the tabernacle.” 
The services mentioned in these passages as practised at the time 
when the author wrote, necessarily ceased when the temple at 
Jerusalem was destroyed. ‘The epistle must therefore have 
been written before that event took place, i. e. during the prim- 
itive age of the christian church. 

A third evidence of the apostolic date of this epistle is the 
mention made in it of Timothy ;* and a fourth is derived from 
its being comprised (as already stated) in the earliest existing 
versions of the New Testament. 


1 Heb. viii. 4, 5. 2 Ch. ix. 25. 3 Ch, xiii. 10.—comp. x. 11. 
4 Ch. xiii. 23. 


* Eusebius further concludes from these premises, that the epis- 
tle was reckoned by Clement of Rome, with the other works of Paul; 
—otey sinotws Mokey ato tots hounoig éyxotodeyInvou Yooumoor tov 
axootodov. Hist. Eccl. lib. iii. cap. 38. 
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Lastly, It may be remarked that the writer of “the He- 
brews” addresses persons who had received their instruction“in 
the gospel from the immediate followers of Christ: ‘“ How 
shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation, which at the 
first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto 
us by them that heard him.”’ Since however he afterwards al- 
ludes to “the former days,” wherein those to whom he writes 
were first enlightened,” and also speaks of the death of their 
first teachers,? we may conclude that it was in the latter part 
of the age of the apostles that this epistle was composed. On 
the whole, it appears to be for substantial reasons, that the gen- 
erality of biblical critics have concluded that it was written a 
few years before A. D.70. 

A second proposition which is of considerable importance to 
our argument, and which I conceive to be susceptible of satis- 
factory proof, is that the epistle to the Hebrews was addressed 
to the christian church in Palestine. The title which it now 
bears, “To the Hebrews,” is found, as far as I can ascertain, 
in all manuscripts, versions, and editions. Neither Griesbach 
nor Wetstein have adduced a single exception ; and that this ti- 
tle is coeval or nearly coeval with the epistle itself, may be con- 
cluded from the testimony of two very early fathers, Origen and 
Tertullian, who both make mention of the epistle, as bearing such 
an inscription.* Clement of Alexandria has also quoted it ex- 
pressly as ‘ the epistle to the Hebrews ;” and the same may be 
said of most of the numerous fathers, both Greek and Latin, by 
whom it has been cited. ‘The records of antiquity therefore af- 
ford us a direct and satisfactory evidence, that the epistle was 
addressed to Jews. ‘This evidence is strengthened by the tenor 
of the work itself, the whole argument of which is connected 
with the ancient law of that people, and supposes in those to 
whom it is addressed, not only an intimate acquaintance with the 
Jewish law, but such an undue attachment to it, as it was evi- 
dently the writer’s intention to weaken and diminish. It is clear, 
however, that the epistle was not in the first instance addressed 
to Jewish Christians in general ; but to those of one community, 
living in one particular place, or at farthest, in one particular 
country. The peculiar circumstances of some distinct church 


1 Heb. ii. 3. 2. Ch. x. 82. 3 Ch, xiii. 7. 4 Tert. de Pud. 
cap. xx. Eus. Hist, Eccl. lib. vi. 25. 
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are plainly alluded to in several passages of the epistle. Thus 
in ch. v. 12, we read of the length of time which had elapsed 
since these Hebrews had first received the knowledge of the 
truth ; in vi. 10, of the diligence which they had displayed in 
ministering to the saints; in x. 33, 34, of the persecutions 
which they had cheerfully undergone, and of their compassion 
towards their brethren, in bonds; and in xii. 4, of their not hav- 
ing yet “resisted unto blood.” Again—the writer says, “ Pray 
for us; but I beseech you the rather to do this, that I may be 
restored to you the sooner.” ‘Know ye that our brother 
Timothy is set at liberty ; with whom, if he come shortly, I will 
see you.”4 Such expressions would be quite unsuitable in a 
catholic epistle, and clearly indicate that the writer had in 
view some one community of Christians. Now we read of no 
christian community consisting entirely or chiefly of Jews, but 
that in Palestine. This was the only christian community 
which could probably be addressed as the Hebrews. ‘The title 
therefore of the epistle, as found in all manuscripts and ver- 
sions, and as quoted by so many of the early fathers, affords a 
sufficient evidence not only that the epistle was written to the 
Hebrews, but that it was addressed to that particular body of 
Christians, which could alone be so denominated ; viz. the Chris- 
tians in Palestine.? 

In confirmation of this conclusion, which appears to be 
adopted by the great majority of biblical critics, both ancient 
and modern ; it may be observed, first, that the name Hebrews, 
is most properly applied to persons, who were not only Jews by 
birth, but, who moreover were accustomed to the vernacular 
use of the Hebrew or Chaldaic language :*-—and secondly, that 
although the general argument of the epistle was calculated for 
the instruction of christian Jews wherever situated, yet the fa- 
miliar appeal made by the writer to the persons whom he is 
addressing, respecting the localities of the temple, the sacred 
things which it contained, and the ceremonies practised within 
its inclosure, was preeminently adapted to the habits and associ- 
ations of those christian Jews, who dwelt in Jerusalem, or in the 
country of which it was the capital.* 


1 Heb. xiii. 19, 23. 2 Chrysostom, Ed. Bened. tom. xii. p. 2. The- 
odoret and Theophylact, Argum.in Ep.ad Heb. Lardner, vol. iii. p. 235. 
3 Acts vi. 1; xxi. 40; xxii. 2. 


* Of the objections which some of the German critics have advan- 
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Now it is certain that during the apostolic age, the church at 
Jerusalem (to which, as is most probable, the epistle to the He- 
brews was principally, perhaps singly, addressed) was regarded 


ced against the opinion, that the epistle to the Hebrews was addres- 
sed to the Christians of Palestine, two only appear to require notice. 
The first is drawn from Heb. xii. 4, “ Ye have not yet resisted unto 
blood, striving against sin, etc.” “How could these words,” it is 
asked, “be addressed to the Christians at Jerusalem, who had witnes- 
sed the martyrdom of Stephen, A. D. 37, and that of James, in the 
time of Herod’s persecution, A. D. 44?” 'To this question it may be 
replied, that even in the days of Stephen and James, resistance unto 
blood, amongst the Christians in Palestine, was probably confined to 
these individuals, and certainly did not extend to the persons here 
addressed ; but that the apostle wrote this epistle at a later date, and 
when the church of Palestine was under different circumstances, 
Accordingly, we find that the persecutions which they had formerly 
suffered are alluded to in strong language, in chap. x. 32, “ But call 
to remembrance the former days, in which, after ye were illuminated, 
ye endured a great fight of afflictions, etc.’ The martyrdom of James’ 
the less, under the high priest Ananus, probably took place at a date 
subsequent to that of this epistle. 

A second objection is made, on the ground of the epistle’s having 
been written in Greek ; which, it is said, was improbable, on the sup- 
position of its having been addressed, by a Hebrew, to those who 
were accustomed to speak and write in that language. Stuart satis- 
factorily answers this objection, by observing, first, that in the earliest 
age of the church, the Greek language was extensively spoken and 
written, and the Septuagint version of the Old Testament familiarly 
understood, among the Jews of Palestine, as is indeed evident from 
the four gospels ; and secondly, that unless the epistle had been writ- 
ten in Greek, it could not have answered what may reasonably be sup- 
posed to have been the apostle’s ultimate purpose—that of communica- 
ting permanent instruction to converts from Judaism to Christianity in 
every part of the world. See Stuart, vol. i. p. 78, 80. [p.65, 66.] It is 
surprising that this judicious author, after having so elaborately sup- 
ported the opinion, that this epistle was addressed to the Hebrews of 
Palestine, should have advanced the hypothesis that the particular 
church of Palestine, to which it was written, was that at Cesarea. 
It seems to me a sufficient refutation of such an idea, that the first 
converts at Ceesarea (viz. Cornelius and his family) were Gentiles, 
and that from the character and situation of that city, as a great com- 
mercial emporium on the sea coast, and as the seat of the Roman 
government, there is reason to believe, that the church there consis- 
ted principally of those who were not “Hebrews.” It is most prob- 
able, I concetye, that all the Jewish Christians of Palestine were ad- 
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by Christians in other parts of the world with peculiar deference 
and respect. It was at Jerusalem that our Saviour conversed 
with his disciples, died, and rose again; it was there that the 
saints were first gathered together after the death of Jesus; and 
there that the miraculous gifts of the Spirit were first poured out 
upon them. Hence the community of Christians at Jerusalem 
was esteemed as a parent church, and its authority was the 
greater, because it was so long governed by some of the apos- 
tles. We may learn from the book of Acts, that the decrees 
of the assembled church in that city were received by Christians 
in other places with unqualified submission ;! and Paul reques- 
ted the prayers of his brethren in Italy, that his services might 
be accepted by the saints at Jerusalem.” 

It is equally indubitable, that during the same early period— 
the period appointed for the first establishment in the world of 
the christian religion—the miraculous endowments of the Holy 
Ghost and the gift of direct inspiration were poured forth, not 

‘only on the apostles, but, in various degrees, and according to 
the nature of their respective callings, upon numerous other in- 
dividuals. There is reason to believe, as has been elsewhere 
remarked, that such endowments were the eommon portion of 
all those persons, who filled the more eminent offices, or per-, 
formed the more important duties of the primitive church.? 

No one will deny that it was a duty of a highly important na- 
ture to address a doctrinal treatise to those persons, who had 
been the first to receive and disseminate the truths of Christian- 
ity; to stir up the pure mind in that very community of Chris- 
tians, which was regarded by other churches with so much rev- 
erence: and it is evidently very improbable that at such a pe- 
riod, so eminent a duty should devolve on any individual, who 
was not avowedly gifted with divine inspiration. ‘This improb- 
ability is very much enhanced by thie contents of the epistle it- 
self, in which there is a manifest assumption of a very exalted 
authority. It abounds, more than almost any part of the sacred 
volume, in decisive declarations of the most important doctrines, 
in warm and fearless exhortation, and even in spirited rebuke. 


M Acisxy..00-31. 2 Rom. xv. 31.—comp. Acts xi. 1—18; xxi. 
18—25. 3 Essays on Christianity, 2d edit. 8vo. p. 98. 


dressed in this epistle ; but if there is evidence of any further restric- 
tion, it surely points to Jerusalem rather than to Ceesarea. See Stuart, 
vol. i. p. 83. [p. 68.] 
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Of an authoritative exhibition of doctrine, there can scarcely be 
found a more sublime specimen, than in the commencement of 
‘this epistle: ‘God, who at sundry times and in divers manners 
spake in times past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these 
last days spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath appointed 
heir of all things; by whom also he made the worlds; who, 
being the brightness of his glory, and the express image of his 
person, and upholding all things by the word of his power, 
when he had by himself purged our sins, sat down on the right 
hand of the majesty on high.” Of severe reproof I would ad- 
duce as an instance, chap. v. 11—13, “Of whom (i. e. Mel- 
chizedek) we have many things to say, and hard to be uttered, 
seeing ye are dull of hearing; for when for the time ye ought to 
be teachers, ye have need that one teach you again, which be the 
first principles of the oracles of God; and are become such as 
have need of milk and not of strong meat.” Of fervid and pow- 
erful exhortation a more striking example need _ not be selected 
than chap. xii. 25—29, “See that ye refuse not him that | 
speaketh ; for if they escaped not, who refused him that spake 
on earth, much more shall not we escape, if we turn away from 
him that (speaketh) from heaven, etc. etc.”! Surely it is no 
more than reasonable to believe, that the individual, who, in the 
first age of Christianity, could address, in language thus distin- 
guished for its boldness, decision, and authority, the principal 
and parent community of Christians,—must either have been an 
apostle, or else one of those companions of the apostles, who 
were fully acknowledged in the church to be endowed with zm- 
mediate and absolute inspiration. 

Independently, however, of any consideration respecting the 
church to which this epistle was addressed, our reliance on its 
divine authority may safely be grounded (in connexion with its 
apostolic date) upon its own wnternal excellence and scriptural 
weight. Whether indeed we regard the gravity and efficacy 
of the language in which it is couched; or the high importance 
of the doctrines which it unfolds; or the power with which 
those doctrines are applied and enforced ; we shall perceive am- 
ple reason for believing that it is rightly included in the canon 


1 Also, for doctrine see ch. ii. 14—18; iv. 12,13; vi. 4—8; vii. 
2A—28 ; xi. 1; xii. 22-24: for rebuke, xii. 4,5: for exhortation, ii. 
18; ui. 1, 2, 7, 8,15; iv. 1, 2, 14—16; vi. 11,12; x. 19—27; xii. 
1—8; xiii. I—19. 
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of inspired writings. To confine our views, for the sake of 
brevity, to its doctrines ;—Dr. Owen observes that he who forms 
a just estimate of them “will be ready to conclude that the” 
world may as well want the sun, as the church this epistle.” 
Without assenting to this proposition, which is derogatory to the 
other scriptures, we may with truth remark, that had it not 
been for the epistle to the Hebrews, the revelation of christian 
truth would have been left comparatively incomplete ; for there 
are recorded in that epistle doctrines of great moment, which are 
either not declared at all, or not declared with the same fulness 
and perspicuity, in any other part of the sacred volume. It is 
only in the epistle to the Hebrews, that we find a direct and 
explicit revelation of three great truths, respecting the sacerdotal 
and sacrificial observances of the ancient Jews; the first, that 
they were typical of Christ; the second, that they were in 
themselves utterly unprofitable for the purpose of redemption 
from sin; the third, that they were all annulled by the sacrifice 
of the Son of God, and by the introduction of a spiritual dis- 
pensation. Whether we consider the vast importance of these 
truths to the scheme of Christianity, or the strength and preva- 
lence, in the Jewish believers, of those prejudices which they 
contradict and overturn, we must surely admit, that for their 
original promulgation and permanent record, no influence and 
authority would suffice, but those of direct and confessed inspi- 
ration. The priesthood of Jesus Christ is another doctrine of 
peculiar importance in the christian scheme,—a doctrine abound- 
ing with support and consolation to every humble believer. Now, 
although this doctrine is briefly declared in Psalm cx. it is un- 
folded at length, explained in its several particulars, and traced 
to its practical results, only in the epistle to the Hebrews. 

Other doctrines, which are by no means peculiar to this 
epistle, are nevertheless declared in it with a preeminent degree 
of clearness and power. Where shall we find a more sublime 
description of the personal dignity and divine character of the 
Son of God, than in the first chapter of the epistle to the He- 
brews? Where so luminous a statement of the practical opera~ 
tion of faith, as in the eleventh chapter of the same epistle ? 
Or who shall persuade us that he was not inspired, who could 
draw that most forcible of contrasts, and, for the encouragement 
of believers in every age, pronounce with so much authority, 
that “ we are not come unto the mount that might be touched 
and that burned with fire, nor unto blackness, and darkness, and 


; 
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tempest, and the sound of a trumpet, and the voice of words: 
which voice they that heard intreated that the word should not 
be spoken to them any more”—but “ unto mount Zion, and un- 
to the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an 
innumerable company of angels, to the general assembly and 
church of the first born which are written in heaven, and to 
God the judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect, 
and to Jesus the mediator of the new covenant, and to the 
blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better things than that of 
Abel ?” 

It is needless to carry our argument further. With all those 
persons who are accustomed to study this epistle for their spir- 
itual benefit, may safely be left the consideration of the ques- 
tion, whether there is any part of the Bible—with the single ex- 
ception of the recorded discourses of our Lord himself—in 
which, on the whole, the wisdom of God appears to be more 
deeply seated ; any, upon which the power of the great Inspirer 
has produced more conspicuous effects; any, from which the: 
Christian derives more frequent or more edifying lessons of doc- 
trinal and practical truth ? 

Well may we be thankful to that superintending Providence, 
which has caused this invaluable treatise to be handed down to 
us from age to age, as a constituent part of the divine record ; 
well may we be jealous of every attempt to shake its authority 
or to remove it from its place. 
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ISM, ESPECIALLY AMONG THE GreEKs AnD Romans, viEw- 
ED IN THE LIGHT OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By Prof. Tholuck of Halle. Translated by Prof. Emerson. 


[concLUDED FROM PAGE 290.] 


PART IV. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF HEATHENISM UPON LIFE, PARTICULARLY AMONG 
THE GREEKS AND ROMANS, 


Section II. 
Sensaads,ty 1% 


Srvcg, in their essential parts, the religions of heathenism 
are nothing but a religious conception or apprehension of the life 
of external nature ; and since the chief point or characteristic of 
this natural life is its continual decay and continual generation ; 
so in this manner death and generation became a chief object 
of concern in the ancient religions. We see this no where more 
plainly than among the inhabitants of India. One and the same 
original divine being, Brahm, (the same that lies at the founda- 
tion of all the phenomena of the world,) appears as god the 
creator, i.e. Brahma; as god the upholder, Vishnu; as god 
the reproducer after destruction, Siva. 

The farther however this pantheistic worship advanced to- 
wards the West, the more this decay in natural life lost the rev- 
erence paid to it; it was too gloomy and depressing for the 
fickle Greeks and the colder Occidentals, although it flourished 
till a late period in Hither Asia, Syria, and Phrygia. On the 


160 See a treatise on this point of heathenism containing fundamen- 
tal information, which is here made use of, in Scheibel’s Beitrage zur 
Kenntniss der alten Welt, Bresl. 1806. Th. IT. 


* Sinnlichkeit, here rendered sensuality, is sometimes more com- 
prehensive in its import, embracing all the pleasures enjoyed by the 
senses. But in the ensuing section, it is used simply in the import of 
sensuality, with but one exception which will be noticed in its place. 
I have therefore preferred this rendering instead of so uncommon a 
term as sensualness or sensuousness. Trans. 
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other hand, we find in all the western religions, the productive 
powers of nature especially honoured ; and indeed almost all na- 
tions of antiquity regarded God as hermaphrodite ; or, if they 
separated the principles of generation, they assumed one su- 
preme god and one supreme goddess as the medium of every 
thing which came into being. Thus among the Egyptians were 
Osiris and Isis ; among the ancient Persians, the hermaphrodite 
Mitra-Mithras; in Hither Asia, Deus Lunus and Venus, Attis 
and Cybele ; among the Greeks, Jupiter and Juno; among the 
ancient Germans, Freir and F'reia, etc. 

Now by the very supposition of such divinities as these, the soul 
of man must necessarily have been far too much drawn away from 
moral to physical life ; and especially to that part of physical life 
by which the soul is most polluted. But still more must this have 
been the fact, when the nations were not satisfied with the mere re- 
ception of such gods, but invented also symbols of them, which 
could only serve to excite the most brutish lusts in the minds 
of beholders. At first they sculptured the images of the gods 
with a designed prominence of the parts of shame; and after- 
wards made images of these parts themselves the object of 
divinehonour. The phallus* and the ktets are found as objects of 
worship in all the ancient systems.!® In India, we find images of 
the gods which are covered all over with them in the most offensive 
manner ; by themselves, they are erected of gigantic size in great 
numbers.’ Of the phallus-images among the Egyptians, He- 
rodotus relates things which bear witness to such a bestiality, that 
we would gladly be able, for the honour of human nature, to de- 
ny them.’ Lucian speaks of those common in hither Asia. 
The phallus among the ancient Germans indicated the god 
Frikko, according to Adam of Bremen.‘ Even in America, 
in the cities of Tlascala and Panuco, the Spaniards found the 


161 See a fuller detail in the book: Les divinités génitrices ou sur 
le culte des Phalles, par J. A. D. Paris, 1805. 


162 See the titles of the books in Hamilton’s Catalogue des Manu- 
scrits Sanskrdams, Paris, 1807. 


163 Herodoti Hist. II. 48. 
164 Lucianus de Dea Syra. 
165 See Les divinités génitrices. 


* Simulacrum ligneum membri virilis. Ate’s, comae pudendae. 
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worship of the sexual parts. Among the Greeks, many of the 
gods and goddesses were represented with this sign of shame by 
way of distinction, as Pan, Bacchus, Priapus, Venus, Ceres. 
And even the severe Romans adopted pretty early the like im- 
ages; for, according to Winkelmann’s description, the Etruscan 
statues are not less distinguished by the most sensual and 
immodest attributes. 

Yet they were not content with barely setting up in public 
those infamous statues and infamous symbols of the gods. ‘That 
which is concealed in the most secret obscurity among christian 
nations, the Greek exposed to the most public inspection, or 
made it a species of highly prized instruction. The festivals 
and the mysteries of the Greeks, contained, for the most part, 
representations of the union of the sexes; and were full of sym- 
bols, songs, and customs, which served to excite the slumbering 
passions. 

The most of what pertains to this topic, is too impure to be 
brought to light by a christian writer; but, on the other hand, 
a wrong predilection for heathenism has so often covered these 
things over, that they ought not here to be wholly passed by in 
silence. 

The Thesmophoria, the Dionysia,* and the feasts of Cybele, 
were all full of such pollution. At the Thesmophoria, the htezs, 
which was made of honey and sesame, was carried about, and 
then brought in formal procession before the goddess, where the 
most indecent songs resounded, sung by women inflamed with 
the wildest lust. ‘The language employed was so indecent, that 
even a heathen, the astronomer Cleomedes, when speaking of 
immodest language, says :°7 ‘“ And other base things, of which 
some appear to be from the brothels; others, such as are com- 
monly uttered by the women of Ceres who celebrate the 'Thes- 
tophoria.” A yet more revolting impression is made by the 
description of the celebration of the Bacchanalia, or Dionysiaca. 
Those who celebrated these mysteries advanced, having their hair 


166—-Garcillasso de la Vega, Hist. des Incas, II. 6. 
167 Cleomedes de Meteoris, ed. Balforeus, lib. II. in Gronovii Thes. 


* Thesmophoria, solemn festivals in honour of Ceres as the first who 
taught mankind the use of laws. Dionysia, festivals in honour of 
Bacchus. The Greek scholar will pardon the explanation of a few 
such terms for the sake of such as may need it. Trans. 
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entwined with serpents, and devouring raw flesh. Some rode 
on asses; others led forward he-goats. Wild and foaming with 
mad intoxication, they brandished the thyrsus and howled. 
The phallaphori went before, who bore on high poles the ima- 
ges of the sexual parts; while behind, ran those who sang the 
phallic songs. These were mostly dressed as women ; and 
what was of a piece with the rest, they were drunk; whence 
Plato says :! ‘We have seen the whole town drunk at the Dio- 
nysia.” Similar is the description of the feasts of Cybele, where 
the priests, raging with the illusion of a beastly excitement, ran 
about naked among the multitude, emasculated themselves, and 
exultingly exhibited to the people the mutilated parts.’ 

Thus in the Bacchanalian, the Samothracian, the Eleusinian, 
and in almost all the mysteries, we find the phallus, the athyphallic 
songs,and also indecent symbolico-dramatic actions. Let us hear 
the words of a christian apologist, who was certainly not unjust to- 
wards heathenism, Clement of Alexandria, who had himself 
formerly been initiated into the mysteries! “ How then, if I 
describe to you the mysteries? I will not blab them in derision, 
like Alcibiades, but will unveil the secret jugglery according 
to the word of truth; and likewise those so called gods of 

ours, to whom ye celebrate the mysteries, I design to show 
to the life, like an exhibition on the stage, before your eyes. 
First see, how the frantic Bacchus is commemorated by his 
priestesses, while in their sacred phrenzy they devour raw flesh, 
and with their heads bound with serpents and shouting Evoe ! 
they dissever the newly slaughtered victims.—Ye who are 
yourselves initiated, will here receive, with so much the great- 
er laughter, these your revered fables. But I will openly 
declare the whole secret, not fearing to utter in words what you 
are not afraid to worship. 

“'Thus, then, I first mention her who was produced near Cy- 
prus from the foam of the sea, the beloved of Cinyras, name- 
ly Aphrodite, who is called expressly, ‘She who delights in 


168 De Legg. lib. I. 


169 See the description of these festivals inthe book: Les divinités 
génetrices, and in Gronovii Thesaurus, T. VII. where yet more bru- 
tal traits are mentioned. On the mysteries in general, see the same 
works, and also Saintecroix Recherches sur les Mystéres des Grecs, 
ed. de Sacy. 
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the male organs,’ because she sprang from them, viz. from 
the amputated organs of Uranus, which were so lustful as 
even to impregnate the waves after they were cut off. This 
Aphrodite you very properly represent in the mysteries, as a 
production of the unchaste parts of the body. As a sym- 
bol of the origin of this sea-born goddess of voluptuousness, 
there are given to those who are here initiated into the prac- 
tice of unchastity, a grain of salt, and a phallus. The ini- 
tiated also bring with them for her a piece of money, as lovers 
‘to a courtezan.—Further, in regard to the mysteries of Ce- 
res, they are nothing else but the amour of Jupiter with his 
mother Demeter, and the wrath of this his (I know not wheth- 
er I should say) mother or wife; on which account she is 
called Brimo, or the angry. Some also relate, that when Ce- 
res required of Jupiter, as a voluntary punishment for having 
enjoyed forbidden intercourse with her, that he should emascu- 
late himself, he threw into her lap the genitals of a ram, thus 
intending to deceive her. 

“Were I now needlessly to set forth the symbols of this ini- 
tiation, I know it would excite laughter among you ; although 
you especially ought not to laugh, because you would thus be so 
exposed to shame. When you say: I have eaten out of the 
drum ! I have drunken from the cymbal! I have tasted of the dish- 
es of the sacrifice! I have crept slily into the female apartment! 
are not all these symbols of lasciviousness? are not these 
mysteries worthy of scorn? How, if I now subjoin the rest? 
Demeter brings forth a daughter; Proserpine grows up; and 
now Jupiter again lies with this same Proserpine whom he has 
begotten, while he forgets the debauchery committed with the 
mother. Thus is Jupiter both the father and the violater of 
Proserpine, and although under the form of a serpent, yet so 
that he is afterwards discovered. And this god it is, this ser- 
pent in the female bosom, who is celebrated by symbols in 
the Sabazian mysteries [Dionysia], where the initiated draw a 
serpent through their bosoms,” etc.’ 

Yet it was not light minded Greece alone that knew such fes- 
tivals as these. We find similar ones also in Rome; and, in 
later times, also the like mysteries. In the vernal festivals of 
the goddess Anna Perenna, the same orgies and filthy festal 


171 Compare Theodoretus Graecor. Affect. Curatio, Disp. I. Opp. 
T. I. p. 722. 
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songs occurred, with which, among other ancient nations, the 
new birth of nature was celebrated.” The service of Priapus 
was here practised with just as much indecency as among other 
ancient nations. Varro relates,!” that the god Mutinus, (so Pri- 
apus was called by the ancient inhabitants of Latium,) was borne 
through the city upon a carriage; that he stopped before the 
houses of the most distinguished matrons; and that they did 
not scruple to adorn him with flowers and garlands. 

According to the above accounts, we need not wonder that 
even the most abandoned deeds in relation to sensual excesses, 
were attributed to those filthy gods. Partly for the purpose of 
giving to some physical appearance a symbolic character, and 
partly also perhaps inventing stories from a libidinous wayward- 
ness, men attributed to the gods the most filthy and scandalous 
sins, which the Christian is ashamed to relate, and which some- 
times even the heathen, through shame, were unwilling to name. 
Thus, for example, Diodorus Siculus says, he is ashamed to 
relate the birth of Iacchus, which forms the chief object of the 
Sabazian festivals. Incest, sodomy, and all kinds of lascivious- 
ness, are still a small thing compared with accounts like those of 
Bacchus, who practised unchastity on stones,!4 and of Ceres 
and her exposure of her nakedness. It could not therefore 
‘appear surprising and offensive to the Greek, when harlots,!”° 
or violated boys,!” were exalted to gods, and were actually wor- 
shipped by the people, which not very unfrequently happened. 
Thus it could come to pass, that they had one Venus by the 
name of xaAdinuyog, and one by the name of mdovy. 

What they did not hesitate to relate of the gods in words, how 
should they scruple to represent also in their images? Hence 
a cotemporary, with just indignation, depicts the immodest 
statues of the Greeks, while he says: “ Painters and statua- 
ries represent Europa on the back of the licentious Jupiter ; 


172 Creuzer’s Symbolik, B. II. p. 973. 


: 3 In Aug. de Civit. Dei, VII. 24. ete. Tertullian. ad Nationes, 
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Bacchus is exhibited as effeminate, and with lustful organs ; 
Pan and the satyrs are represented as wild beasts and asses 
striving for the gratification of their lusts; Jupiter, as an eagle 
lusting for Ganymede, or in the shape of a swan uniting himself 
with Leda, or falling as a shower of gold into the lap of Danae.” 
Aristotle also, in his Politics! advises, that ‘‘ care should be 
taken on the part of the government that statues and pain- 
tings should exhibit no indecent scenes, except in the temples 
of such divinities as, according to common opinion, preside over 
sensuality ; but still, at the festivals of these deities, only adults 
should take part in the ceremonies.” 

But not merely did statues and pictures serve more deeply to 
imprint in the mind the scandalous stories of the gods; the 
dance too, and the drama, exhibited them in a manner sufficient- 
ly to the life. Thus Augustin relates, that on the stage were 
still daily sung and danced the robbery committed by Mercury, 
and the lasciviousness of Venus.!8 And Arnobius speaks of 
the exhibition, in a dance, of Jupiter’s rape of Europa.’*! 

But, even leaving out of view the scandalous statues of the 
gods, the public exhibition of naked male and female figures was 
something which can by no means consist with serious moral 
sentiments. In the most ancient times, among the Greeks them- 
selves,!*2 as in all eastern countries,!® the statues of the gods — 
were always exhibited as clothed. Hence, in this respect, the 
moral feeling of Socrates, so early developed, is remarkable, 
whose master piece of statuary was the clothed Graces. In ac- 
cordance with the same moral feeling, the virgin Pallas is al- 
ways represented as clothed. Such shamelessness in the gods 
of Greece, and in part of Rome also, must necessarily have pro- 
duced, in the strongest degree, the same vices in their worship- 
pers. For, as Cicero says, instead of the transfer to man of 
that which is divine, they transferred human sins to the gods, 
and then experienced again the necessary reaction. 

If we first consider the sacred bond of matrimony, we find 
that monogamy had, indeed, already, in accordance with the occi- 


179 Aristot. Politica, VII. 18. ed. Schneider. 
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dental character, been early introduced by the founders of the 
Grecian states, Cecrops, Solon, and Lycurgus; though unques- 
tionably from no other than a political view. ‘This we see espe- 
cially among the Lacedemonians. According to the Lycurgan- 
legislation, the marriage tie might be dissolved, as soon as there 
was no longer any hope that able and active citizens would be 
produced from it. So the laws of Lycurgus even permitted 
married men mutually to exchange wives for a time; since, ac- 
cording to Plutarch’s account, Lycurgus did not consider chil- 
dren as belonging to individuals, but to the state. And Solon, 
because he knew no other means of checking adultery and pae- 
derastia, caused a temple to be consecrated to Aphrodite as a 
house of debauchery for the young Athenians, where female 
slaves were offered to them for prostitution. So it was also the 
custom among the Greeks universally, to have concubines. Far 
from the Greeks, as well as from all heathen nations, was the idea 
of a marriage covenant with any reference to a godly life; a cov- — 
enant, as the apostle Paul describes it, where the wife in her appro- 
priate manner, andthe man after his peculiar character, but both 
alike for their mutual improvement, devote themselves to the 
love of the Saviour, and strive to be wholly imbued with his spir- 
it in their lives. 

But had the Grecian laws against debauchery been ever so 
strict, yet mere laws can never alone regulate men. Man must 
have received divine love in his heart, in order to vanquish the 
ungodly passions ; and this divine love, religion alone can im- 
part. Hence we see, too, that not merely the common people 
of Athens, butalso the more distinguished, were addicted to the 
most shameless debauchery. Among the more ancient, Aegeus, 
Theseus, Minos, Agamemnon, and Phoenix, are described™ as 
unchaste ; and among the later, Themistocles, Aristides, Pau- 
sanias, Cimon,!®© and, above all, Pericles and Alcibiades. The 
biography of the last by Plutarch, affords us a vivid image of 
his time, a period in which Greece stood at the highest degree 
of improvement. Here we see directly, in the clearest manner, 
how little the mere cultivation of knowledge and refined feeling 
can benefit man, when not accompanied by the sanctification of 


184 Athenaei Deipnosoph. XIII. 3, 4,77. Plut. Vita Thesei. Ho- 
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the heart. Richly endowed with extraordinary mental powers, 
which had still been improved by education and instruction of 
every kind, energetic and decided in his character and will, 
Alcibiades might have accomplished a glorious career, had his 
heart been rightly disposed, and had he made self-denial a pur- 
pose of his life. ‘To this point Socrates thought to have led him ; 
and here too the contest is remarkable, between the genuine 
Greek propensities in the youth and the stricter demands of the 
sage. At the very first, he was strack with the nobleness, the sa- 
credness, of the character of Socrates; and could not at once break 
loose from him, although the secret longing of his corrupt incli- 
nations constantly drew him away in some other direction. 
“ He perceived,” as Plutarch says,!® “ that the business of Soc- 
rates was a service of the gods, in guarding and preserving the 
youth.” And in Plato,’®” Alcibiades thus acknowledges of him- 
self: “ When I hearhim, my heart beats far more powerfully 
than the hearts of those who rave in the Corybantian dance, and 
tears are extorted from me by his discourses. When, on the 
other hand, I heard Pericles, or other distinguished orators, I 
thought indeed that they spoke well, but nothing of the like kind 
happened tome; nor did my soul become disquieted and indig- 
nant at finding myself in a slavish condition. But by this Mar- 
syas I have often been so moved, as to believe it not worth while 
to live, if T were to remain as I was. Socrates compels me to® 
confess, that very many things are wanting inme3 and yet, neg- 
lecting myself, I take care of the affairs of the Athenians. 
With violence, therefore, as if fleeing from the Sirens, stopping my 
ears, I escape with the utmost haste, in order that I may not grow 
old in sitting at his feet And with him alone of all men, 
there happens what one would not look for in me, viz. that I 
could be made to blush before any man; and yet, notwithstand- 
ing, before him I actually feel ashamed of myself. For I am 
thoroughly conscious to myself, that I am not in a situation to 
contradict him, as though one were not bound to do as he advises ; 
but only when I am gone from him, Iam again overcome by the 
homage of the people. For this reason I run away from him 
and escape; and when see him again, I am filled with shame on 
account of what I have just confessed ; and would often rather 
have it that he was notalive; and yet, were it actually to be so, I 
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am sure that his death would be far more distressing to me ; 
so that Iam in this way wholly at a loss how I shall get along 
with this man.” 

Alcibiades was a young man in whom all the passions naturally 
glowed with equal vehemence. But, as is ever the case with 
the natural man who has not yet received the element of divine 
love in his heart, by which alone all ungodly propensities can be 
truly vanquished, so also in him one preponderating passion held 
the others in check. And this was ambition, as Socrates very 
justly judged,!** while endeavouring to turn him from this pur~ 
suit to something bigher. 

As far now as the other passions of his heart did not interfere 
with the accomplishment of his lofty plans, he unreservedly gave 
himself up to them; and thus he became in his youth, as the 
Grecian comedians call him, ‘“ the wife of all the men of Athens ;” 
and when grown up, “the husband of all the women.” ‘Thus 
he became a sensualist, a voluptuary, a drunkard.!® On the 
other hand, where bis ambition must remain unsatisfied if he did 
not set limits to his pleasures, as in the less refined Sparta, there he 
knew how to subordinate all his minor passions to that supreme 
one, ambition. But in Athens, where, from the marked supe- 
riority of his genius, his sensual temperament* was admired by the 
common multitude and especially by the young, and regarded 
as a pattern, he gave himself up to it in a’ manner entirely un- 
limited. He supported more race-horses than the richest cities 
or kings ever kept. His clothing was of purple. He shut up 
a distinguished painter in his house and compelled him to adorn 
it with paintings, which had never before been done in Athens. 
When he took the field, the Ephesians gave him a tent; the 
Chians provided forage for his horses; the Lesbians took 
care of his table and sideboard; Cyzicus supplied victims 
for sacrifice ; and even the famous courtezans, Damasandra 
and Theodota, followed him in his campaigns. On his shield, 
he had for a device a Cupid hurling lightnings; and in 
a picture he caused himself to be represented in the lap of the 


188 Plato Alcib. I. 
189 Plut. Alcib. ¢. 4, 8, 16, 23. Athen. Deipn. XII. 34. 
190 Plut. Alcib. ¢. 23. 


* Sinnlichkett. Here, as is obvious from the illustration that follows, 
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courtezan Nemea. Hence Alcibiades was severely chas- 
tised by the comedians and orators, for spreading sensuality, 
luxury, and the love of splendor, among the people and espe- 
cially among the youth. 

In connexion with these statements, we will now consider the 
poets, artists, orators, and philosophers of the Greeks, in the 
view already presented. If we first look at the influence 
of the poets on Greece in general, we must remark to our as- 
tonishment, that, strictly speaking, they were the persons who 
gave a direction and a character to the life of the people. The 
sciences, the arts, the civil life of the Greeks, all developed 
themselves through their Homer. Homer was the counsellor in | 
all the exigencies of life. Homer was the teacher of the 
young and the enlivener of theold. What an influence on mor- 
als must have gone forth from this deification of Homer! No 
one has known how to portray all the vices, and especially sen- 
suality, in a more alluring manner than he; no one has formed 
a lower conception of the import of life. With good reason, 
therefore, did Plato deeply feel the ruinous tendency of a mere- 
ly poetic education, when he banished all poets from his ideal 
state. We turn, however, to other poets. 

The sexual pleasures are openly and prominently made the 
objects of poetry, by Anacreon, Aleman, Bacchylides, Simon- 
ides, Alcaeus, Sappho, and Ibycus, whose songs are in part so 
voluptuous and obscene, that even the outward regard to decen- | 
cy in a christian state, would not permit the publication of | 
such effusions of sensuality.%? Not less offensive are the po- 
ems of Solon, Mimnermus, Theognis,!4 which celebrate noth- 


191 See the comedians in Athenaeus, (Deip. XII. 47, sq.) and also the 
oration by Andocydes ; also the two orations by Lysias against Alci- 
biades.—After all that is here said of Alcibiades, we see how cor- 
rupting it must be, when he is represented with half praise, as is 
done by Plutarch ; or with entire commendation asan agreeable rake, 
as is done by Meissner. Nothing can be more dangerous than an 
over-estimate of talents in connexion with a low disposition ; for that 
man is so much the more dangerous, who possesses vast mental ca- 
pacities for the execution of corrupt purposes. 

192 See Niceratus in Xenophon’s Convivium, c. 4. § 6. ed. Schnei- 
der. 

193 'This is especially true of the fragments of Ibycus in Athenaeus, 
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ing but wine and love. The poems of Archilochus are so im- 
modest, that they were even excluded from Sparta.’ — And 
what shall we say of an Aristophanes! How many co-partners 
may he have had among the lost comic writers! And what 
ought we to expect of a people, what of women, who could 
listen to such obscene language, and even bestow on: it loud 
applause and clapping! But not only respecting the lyric 
and comic writers, have we proofs of the greatest impurity ; 
we also possess fragments or accounts of poets, such as Pindar, 
Sophocles, Euripides, which cast more or less of suspicion on 
the purity of their morality .1%* 
If we turn to the artists of Greece, it is at once a fact sufli- 
ciently offensive, that they were regarded as the umpires of the 
 gracefulness of the young Grecian women, who were neces- 
sitated to appear naked before them. The people of Crotona 
brought five young females to Zeuxis, in order that he might col- 
| lect and combine from their naked charms, the ideal of female 
| beauty, and so exhibit it in the form of a Helen. And 
‘ since Zeuxis awarded to them the praise of beauty, they were 
celebrated by many poets, and their names lasted longer than 
the painting of Zeuxis.!% That Parrhasius was accustomed to 
paint indecent figures for his amusement, we have seen above.* 
Apelles had an amour with Pancaste, the mistress of Alex- 
ander, who had likewise been required to sit naked for the 
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benefit of his art.98 In like manner the orators Lysias, Isocra- 
tes, and Demosthenes, are not exculpated from similar stains; 
although the testimonies of antiquity concerning their trespasses 
in this respect, are not entitled to entire credit..% Equally unim- 
portant are these testimonies as to the transgressions of the phi- 
losophers ; although some of them, in consequence of their very 
systems, are liable to the suspicion of sensual vices; and this 
charge is still more firmly fixed upon some by unsuspicious tes- 
timony. Such are Epicurus, Diogenes, and especially Aristip- 
pus. The forgetfulness also of the most sacred duties by the 
latter, was so great, that when some one cast it as a reproach 
upon:him, that, while he kept innumerable mistresses, he expos- 
ed his own children which he had himself begotten, he had the 
shamelessness to answer: “ Every man casts away the spittle 
and vermin that himself has produced.”°° ‘The reputation of 
Speucippus, Polemo, Archesilaus, and Aristotle, is in this respect 
uncertain.”} 

Much more, on the other hand, arethose accusations to be dis- 
carded, which many voices of antiquity have raised even against 
Socrates and Plato. They originated partly from calumny, which 
is every where thrown out by the vicious against those who stand 
higher in virtue than themselves; and partly from a misappre- 
hension of some Socratico-Platonic expressions. Had Socrates . 
been guilty of the vice of paederastia, his accusers certainly 
would not have failed to bring this also as a point of accusation 
against him; and Aristophanes, the scoffer, would not have pas- 
sed over this point in his derision of Socrates. On the other 
hand, what were not only his sentiments, but his conduct also, in 
relation to this vice, is plainly enough shown in the Symposia 
of Plato and Xenophon.* The last unquestionably affords— 
as is generally the bearing of the writings of Xenophon and of 
Plato with respect to Socrates—exactly the view of Socrates 
concerning this vice; the other presents the philosophic observa- 
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tions or theory of Plato on the subject, as they proceeded from 
the Socratic mode of thinking. According to both dialogues, 
heavenly love is different from earthly, the heavenly Aphrodite 
from the common.?°? According to Xenophon, physical love 
was directly excluded by Socrates; according to Plato, it was 
considered as an approximating step to the proper and true love. 
At last, however, Alcibiades comes forward in Plato’s dialogue, 
and testifies—what certainly is historical, as he himself knew it 
from experience—that Socrates was unsusceptible of every lower 
kind of love, being devoted to spiritual or moral love alone.? 

It is indeed more difficult to clear Plato from all suspicion. 
Antiquity has not only accused him, with greater definiteness, 
of sensual love, but has also preserved a multitude of epigrams 
and poems attributed to him, which describe a fondness both for 
boys and girls; so that even Cicero, his great admirer, cannot 
forbear saying, that ‘ Dicearchus has accused Plato, and prob- 
ably not unjustly.”°° But as it respects the epigrams ascribed 
to him, they have in themselves, in a great measure, the marks - 
of their spuriousness; as appears from the fact, that they 
were first adduced by very late writers.7°° Then too, in con- 
nexion with the slanders of great men by small men, in which 
the age subsequent to the birth of Christ was rich, we must also 
take into the account the terminology of Plato; which might 
easily afford an occasion to misinterpretation, inasmuch as he 
exhibited excellence only as the highest beauty, and looked upon 
harmony of external form as an indication of the harmony of 
the mind. So much at least is certain, that in his writings he 
regarded paederastia as the ruin of all virtue, “ as something 
-contrary to nature, which even the beasts do not commit.””06 

The relation of courtezans must.also be regarded as particu- 
larly illustrative of the Grecian character. Indeed we find no 
people on earth, among whom immodest boldness was so united 
with mental refinement, and had attained in this way to so much 


02 Xenophontis Convivium, ¢. 8. § 9. Plato, Symposion, p. 385. 
ed. Bekker. 


203 'To this passage in the Symposion, (p. 360. ed. Bekker,) Quinc- 
tilian also appeals for the justification of Socrates; and particular 
stress is laid upon it in the apologetic treatise by Gessner on this sub- 
ject: De paederastia Socratis, in Vet. Comment. Gotting. T. II. p. 25. 
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honour, as was the fact among the Greeks in respect to their 
courtezans. While the education of the female sex in general 
among this people was entirely neglected, the courtezans dil- 
igently pursued every kind of science and art. They frequen- 
ted the lecture rooms of the philosophers; they were authoresses ; 
they projected books of laws for the conduct of their lovers; 
- they kept schools, in which young girls were trained in the arts 
of courtezans, just as the young men were trained in eloquence. 
Celebrated men, such as Aristophanes the Grammarian, Ammo- 
nius, Apollodorus, Gorgias, collected their ingenious thoughts 
and wrote their histories. ‘They had their particular painters 
(mogvoyeagor), as Aristides, Pausanias, Nicephoras. Men of 
the bon ton carried written notices of them in their pockets.?” 
The comic poets said publicly, and the comedians repeated it 
in subsequent centuries, that the more accomplished courtezans, 
and Aspasia in particular, were the cause of the most important 
undertakings and transactions of their age; thus Aspasia oc- 
casioned the subjugation of Samos and the commencement of 
the Peloponnesian war.*°8 She continually kept a brothel, as 
Plutarch asserts expressly ; and notwithstanding this, the same 
author continues, husbands even brought their wives to hear her. 
Pericles, the chief of the Athenian state, dismissed his own wife 
on her account, and lived with her in the most familiar inter- 
course. Even Socrates went to hear her. 

A still more common prostitute than Aspasia, was Phryne. 
As it had become the custom at this period, to draw the forms 
of the goddesses after the contour of naked girls or courtezans 
distinguished for their beauty, Pancaste, the mistress of Alexan- 
der, offered herself to Apelles as a model for Venus Anadyo- 
mene ;* and Phryne to Praxiteles for Venus Cnidia.2 ‘The 


207 See the historical confirmation of all these data in Athen. Deip, 
AIT. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 21. 

208 Plutarchus, Vita Periclis, c. 24, 25. 

209 Aeliani V. H. IX. c. 32. c. notis Periz. 


* So far as the shamelessness of exposing their persons is concern- 
ed, these old heathen beauties might perhaps find something like their 
equals in our own day, in refined and christian Europe itself. The 
reader of Scott’s Napoleon will at once recur to the case of Bona- 
parte’s beautiful sister Paulina. After exposing her person for a suc- 
cession of days to the view of the artist, she replied to the question, 
How she could bear to expose herself so? that ‘the apartment was 
well aired each time before she went into it.’ So, it seems, she was 
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Greeks therefore lifted up their hands to public prostitutes, while 
they prayed to God. Phryne acquired such an immense 
fortune by her arts, that she caused a golden statue to be erec- 
ted to Venus at Delphi, upon which Crates the cynic after- 
wards wrote: “ Monument of the incontinence of the Atheni- 
ans.”20 She offered to the Thebans to rebuild their city walls, 
which had been destroyed by Alexander, provided they would 
suffer this inscription to be placed upon them in gold: ‘“ Demol- 
ished by Alexander ; rebuilt by Phryne.” When once Hyper- 
ides brought an action against her, in order to procure an ac- 
quittal she uncovered her bosom before the judges.” 

This shamelessness proceeded still farther. At an earlier pe- 
riod, contests of beauty had been introduced among the Greeks, 
in which young men and women contended naked for the prize of 
ihe highest gracefulness of form; as in Arcadia, Lesbos, ‘Tene- 
dos, Elis, where the sacred vessels of the temple were given to 
the youth to bear, in proportion to their beauty.”’? | Phryne 
came forward to this contest in Eleusis at the festival of Neptune, - 
where thirty thousand Greeks were wont to assemble; and 
here, with flowing locks, as Venus Anadyomene, she descended 
into the sea, stark naked, before the eyes of all Greece. 

At the death of the courtezan Pythonice, a great number of 
the first artists accompanied the bier with mournful music ; and 
Harpalus, Alexander’s lieutenant in Babylon, erected to her 
memory a princely cenotaph, on the way from Athens to Eleu- 
sis. 


careful not to expose ber health. What must have been the sense of 
female delicacy in one who could think of no other exposure! One 
is constrained to fear that the corrupting influence of the fine arts, is now 
as real, if not as great, as among the ancient heathen,—that there are 
the same exposures in statues and paintings, at least in some collections 
of them; and the same immoral influence in obliterating a sense of 
delicacy, and thus leading to sensuality. Ought not such images, 
however admirable in execution, to be removed from all places of 
public resort in a christian country ? TRANS, 


210 Diog. Laert. VI. 60. 
211 Alciphron Epistt. I. 31. 
212 Athenaei Deip. XIII. 20, 90. 


13 Athen. Deip. XIII. 6. On the courtezans of Greece, see the 
well known dissertation of Jacobs in Wieland’s Attic Museum, Vol. IIT. 
No. 2. 
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Next to the courtezans, we must just mention, in a word, the 
paederastia of the ancients, and their excesses in it. This 
immorality was occasioned among the Greeks, by the practice 
of their young men often going naked,—and girls too in Sparta ; 
which must have destroyed all the more delicate feelings of shame. 
In the corporeal exercises also of the festal games at Olympia, 
Nemea, and Delphi, all the young men and boys, in the later 
periods of Greece, contended entirely naked. In the most an- 
cient times, according to Thucydides,”!* they wore aprons. In 
Sparta, the young women held their contests not indeed entirely 
naked, but yet in immodest apparel.*!45 In Chios, boys wres- 
tled with girls.2© Even Plato would permit girls not yet mar- 
riageable, to contend naked.*7_ That herein lay the occasion for 
paederastia, is affirmed by Plutarch, who describes the sensual- 
ists who crowded into the place of contest for the youth ;7!8 and 
Cicero also affirms the same.?'? But that this love may often 
have been only a pure mental love, appears entirely incredible, 
when we examine the testimonies of antiquity on the subject. 
On the contrary, Socrates appears here also to have been the on- 
ly sage who tried to give to this base inclination, already existing, 
a higher aim; while he pointed to the inexplicable influence of 
the higher principle in man even upon the external form, which 
also becomes ennobled as soon as the soul of man begins to at- 
tain toa diviner freedom. This deeper import of paederastia, ac- 
cording to which the external form was to be loved only in propor- 
tion as the spirit within manifested itself, was received from Soc- 
rates by his scholars, Plato, Xenophon, Aeschines, and Cebes; 
but in the actual world, we find every where among the Greeks 
only that sensual love toward the male sex, which we can ex- 
plain on no other ground, but their extreme susceptibility to 
physical beauty. 

Still more revolting than all that has been named, is that 
abominable custom, which heathenism introduced, of regarding 
prostitution as an act of divine worship, and of bringing women 
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into the temples to sacrifice their virtue in honour of the goddess- 
es. Thus it is still in India ; so it was in Egypt,” in Babylon, 
in Lycia, in Phoenicia. And not only this, but in Babylon, as 
is well known, they even had a law requiring all the women in 
the land, once in their life to prostitute themselves to a stranger, 
in the temple of Venus.! The same horrible custom passed 
over into Greece, and young women of Cyprus, in ancient times, 
sacrificed their innocence to strangers in honour of Venus.?** 
The same was the fact on mount Erix in Sicily.”3 But the 
most frightful of all, was the pollution of innocence in the tem- 
ples of Venus at Corinth.2%4 As Strabo relates, the whole wealth 
of the city proceeded from the hire of prostitution, which the 
females who served in the temples received from the numerous 
sea-faring strangers. More’than a thousand girls were the ser- 
vants of this goddess and her temples. At the public festivals, 
when the goddess was to be entreated for the continuance of 
her favour, it was the courtezans of those temples who were 
more particularly called upon to offer prayer; since their en- . 
treaties were regarded ag more efficacious.2°° When Xerxes 
was driven back from Greece, the Corinthians ascribed the pres- 
ervation of their city and of the country especially to the prayers 
of the sacerdotal courtezans; and as the Athenians caused the 
heroes of Marathon to be painted at the public expense, the 
Corinthians did the same by their temple-damsels; to whose 
pictures, Simonides subjoined a laudatory epigram. It was not 
uncommon in Greece, and particularly in Corinth, for a person 
to make a vow, if Venus would be propitious to this or that un- 
dertaking, to devote to her a number of young women as pros- 
titutes.”*° Christianity destroyed these seats of lust ; after it had 
first unveiled what was often practised in secret.?27_ And should 
we even admit in fact, what is here often adduced, namely, 
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24 See the description of this remarkable city in Strabo’s Geog- 
raphy, VII. 6. 
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that sensual excesses like those we have seen in Greece, are 
practised in the larger cities of what is called christian Europe ; 
we must still remember that these, so far from existing within the 
sphere of the internal spiritual church, do not even pertain to 
the external church of Christ; since she does not even ac- 
knowledge him as a member of her community, who wallows in 
such gross sins. But among the heathen, as we have seen, such 
debauchery was not only allowed, but even approved, by their 
religion. 

The worst sin of sensuality, still remains to be mentioned. 
As we have quoted, above, some examples to show that even the 
statues of the gods served to kindle the tinder of sensuality, so 
could refined Greece practise beastiality ;?° and in Egypt, the 
act was committed with the sacred goats, even before the eyes 
of the people ; of which Herodotus himself was a witness in the 
nome of Mendes. 

Having particularly considered the sensual excesses prevalent 
in Greece, let us now cast a glance upon Rome. As in other 
virtues, so also in chastity ancient Rome was distinguished. Of 
this Valerius Maximus*” gives us a series of striking examples. 
According to Plutarch,?®° it was two hundred and thirty years,— 
according to Valerius Maximus”! five hundred and twenty,— 
and according to Aulus Gellius,”* five hundred and twenty one 
years, before a divorce occurred in Rome. Matrons enjoyed 
peculiar honour, and married but once. ‘The censor once pun- 
ished a senator because he kissed his wife before his little 
daughters,* whose tender age did not yet admit of this familiar- 


228 Athen. Deip. XIII. 20. 
229 Valerii Maximi Hist. V. lib. VI. c. 1. 
230 Plutarch. Vita Romuli, Comp, Thesei cum Romulo, ¢. 7. 


231 Valer. Max. Hist. V. lib. II. c. 1. n. 4. 
232 Auli Gellii Noctes Att. XVII. 21. 


* This, it must be admitted, is worthy of a place among the famous 
“blue laws” of the stern fathers of Connecticut ; which were so cal- 
led, because first printed on blue paper. We can easily imagine the 
effeminate Greek of that period, and the corrupted Roman of a sub- 
sequent age, jeering with contempt at such an incident as the one 
mentioned above, and pronouncing the whole community who could 
endure such strictness, to be nothing better than fools or fanatics. 
But such sneers, whether in ancient or modern days, can only prove 
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ity. The practice of going naked, or of exposing the person, 
was no where indulged. Old Ennius sang: “ Flagitus prin- 
cipium est, nudare inter cives corpora.” A father was not al- 
lowed to be in the baths with a grown up son, nor a father-in- 
Jaw with a son-in-law.?% 

This purity of morals, however, even among the ancient Ro- 
mans, may not indeed have been without exceptions. At least Cic- 
ero says :* «Does any one desire that intercourse with prostitutes 
should be forbidden to the young? [ cannot deny that he may 
seriously contemplate it; but in this he will not only deviate from 
the custom of our age, but from the habit and usage of our fore- 
fathers. For when has not this been practised? When has it 
been regarded as a crime? When not allowed?” In Cato’s 
time, the corruption was already general; yea, he himself did 
not hesitate to keep a mistress, strikingly conjugal as his life was 
in other respects; and it is even known, that he called to a 
youth who came out of a brothel: “ Well done, my boy!” in- 
asmuch as he considered this practice as the best means of 
preventing adultery and paederastia.*?’ It was customary, even 
then, for slaves to teach the youth the most lascivious dances. 
Paederastia had likewise become prevalent. Lucius Flaminius, 
the vanquisher of Philip of Macedon, is the first who is express- 
ly accused of it.?°8 When the censor Appius accused Coelius, 


the comparative corruptness of the people among whom they are cur- 
rent, or the incapacity of their frivolous or corrupt authors to discern 
the moral tendency of actions on a rising community. Whether it is 
practicable to enforce such regulations, and therefore wise to attempt 
it, is a separate question. Let it be remembered, that the old Ro- 
mans ought to share with our puritan ancestors, at least a small por- 
tion of the praise or of the scorn for having made the attempt. The 
sequel in the text, indeed, shows the very partial illumination and the 
great inconsistency of these old Romans. But, we may ask, where 
has been found light on the particular subject before us, either among 
ancient or modern nations, except as beaming from the Mew Testa- 
ment 2 TRaNs. 
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the friend of Cicero, of this crime, Coelius, with the approbation 
of the people, brought the same charge against the censor him- 
self.%° Scipio Africanus the younger was necessitated to drive 
two thousand loose females out of his camp before Numantia. 
Sylla gave to his concubines the possessions of whole nations. 
Clodius built a temple to Liberty on the ruins of Cicero’s house ; 
and when an image of the goddess was wanting, he caused the 
statue of a notorious prostitute to be set up as the goddess.?% 
In the army of Crassus, the soldiers read amatory romances.”4! 
At the time of Catiline’s war, the most unnatural vices were al- 
ready spread amongst all ranks of society. Sallust depicts 
even that period with these colours :?4? ‘ The lust of debauche- 
ry and prostitution of every kind, prevailed. Men were used as 
women; and women exposed themselves naked to dishonour. 
Land and sea were ransacked for dainties. Men sought for 
sleep before nature required it. They waited for neither hun- 
ger nor thirst, neither cold nor fatigue ; but all were anticipated 
by way of luxury. ‘These things inflamed the youth, when their 
wealth failed, to the perpetration of crimes.” 

Among the statesmen who promoted unchastity by their lives, 
were Sylla, Lucullus, Catiline, Clodius, Crassus, Anthony, 
Pompey, Caesar and Augustus; and among the authors who 
taught it in their writings, were Horace, Plautus, Terence, and 
Ovid. Livy says also of the age of Augustus :“* “ Rome has ; 
increased by her virtues till now, when we can neither bear our | 
vices nor their remedy.” 

Yet we can readily put up with all this, when we come to look 
at the history of subsequent periods. When we read the lives 
and conduct of the sovereigns of Rome and of their subjects,— 
it is not as though we read the lives of emperors and kings; no! 
it is as though one read of the ravings of beings in whom beas- 
tiality was in league with the spirit of Satan! Far be it from us, 
however, to impute these abominations wholly to heathenism. 
Those monsters were unfaithful even to their own religion, 
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and therefore it does not belong to our plan to give their history. 
But we might, nevertheless, expect thus much of a religion which 
has in it any moral power at all, viz. that among the common peo- 
ple, where it mostly predominates, it should prevent the prev- 
alence of immorality to such an extent as it reached in Rome. 

But not to go into particulars, let us bring before our eyes 
the picture of that age as a whole, drawn by a cotemporary. 
Seneca thus speaks of his own time :245 “ All is full of crimi- 
nality and vice; indeed much more of these is committed than 
can be remedied by force. A monstrous contest of abandoned 
wickedness is carried on. The lust of sin increases daily ; and 
shame is daily more and more extinguished. Discarding res- 
pect for all that is good and sacred, lust rushes on wherever it 
will. Vice no longer hides itself. It stalks forth before all eyes. 
So public has abandoned wickedness become, and so openly does 
it fame up in the minds of all, that innocence is no longer sed- 
dom, but has wholly ceased to exist.” 


In the French revolution, when the people made a public re- - 


nunciation of the God that had created and redeemed them, all 
the vices became prevalent of which human beings who have 
broken loose from the Holy God of Christians, are capable; 
but still, never did this abandonment, even in its wildest intoxi- 
cation, proceed to such excesses as appear throughout the 
whole succession of the Roman emperors. An emperor who 
fought naked before the people at the shows of the gladiators, 
like several of the Roman emperors; an emperor who estab- 
lished a brothel in his palace, and required the toll to be paid 
to himself like Caligula; an emperor who drove through the 
streets of his capital with his naked mistress, like Nero; an em- 
press who publicly commended herself to the coarsest lovers, 
and exposed her embraces for sale, like Messalina; an empe- 
ror who first dishonoured and then murdered his sister, like 
Commodus; an emperor who distributed the highest offices ac- 
cording to the greater or less degree of capacity for debauchery, 
like Heliogabalus ;—emperors, who caused persons to be mur- 
dered in sport, that they might see how they would die; who 
caused bridges to be suddenly broken down, that they might en- 
Joy the sight of a multitude of people sinking in the waves ;— 
such rulers, even degenerate Byzantium had not; for only when 
centuries shall have obliterated every vestige of Christianity in 
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the world and in the hearts of men, is it possible that such enor- 
mities should be perpetrated. 

That the heathen did in fact justify themselves in their sins 
and transgressions by the examples of the gods, could be proper- 
ly shown only by an intimate knowledge of popular life; but 
besides this, we have also examples of the fact in the writings 
of the ancients. Meleager frequently appeals for exculpation of 
his paederastia, to the gods ; just as Jupiter carried off Gany- 
mede; Apollo, Cyparissus and Cinyras; and Poseidon, Pe- 
lops.*6 ‘The same is indicated by Athenaeus :**7 “ Why should 
we not strive to get possession of the beauty of boys and girls, 
since even gods did the same? Indeed among the goddesses, Au- 
rora carried off Cephalus and Cleitus; Demeter, Iasion ; and A- 
phrodite, Anchises and Aeneas ; all on account of their beauty.” 
—So Martial finds fault with his wife, for scolding when she finds 
him with a beautiful boy.*48 How often,” says he, ‘has 
not Juno been compelled to say the same to the thunderer Ju- 
piter ?”—So says a stripling in Terence,**? whose character is 
taken directly from the life, and who is relating how he was 
about to commit unchastity: “ While the girl was sitting in 
the apartment, she looked up towards the ceiling, and there 
saw Jupiter portrayed as he descended in a golden shower into 
the lap of Danae. I also began to look there, and rejoiced to 
see, that a god had already done what I was about to do. And 
what a god! he who thunders through the vault of heaven! 
Ego homuncio hoc non facerem? Ego vero illud fect ac lubens.” 
—In Ovid,?® Byblis, inflamed with passion for her brother 
Caunus, appeals to the example which the gods have given for 
incest ; and in another passage,”! the same loose poet admonish- 
es a maiden not to go into the temple, for there Jupiter has often 
caused maids to become mothers.—Kindling with indignation at 
this frightful influence of such worthless gods, Antisthenes, the 
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friend of Socrates, declared boldly of Venus,? ‘ Could I but on- 
ly seize Aphrodite, I would pierce her through with a javelin ; 
so many virtuous and excellent women has she seduced among 
ug” 

We close here these views, from which the eye of the Chris- 
tian gladly turns away.* Nevertheless, it is salutary, not 
entirely to avoid them; for when the believing Christian, who 
has experienced the grace of the Redeemer in his heart, returns 
back again to himself from the contemplation of all the sinful 
abominations of heathenism; and finds, that not merely in his 
external life there is no vestige of these heathenish pollutions, 
but that also his heart, if not wholly free from thoughts of sin, 
still never dwells with pleasure upon them; and finds, too, that 
love to holiness is no longer a mere law to him, but that a sincere 
abhorrence of all that is not heavenly and a glowing love to all 
that is divine, dwell in his soul;—he becomes deeply affected 
with the unspeakable compassion of Jesus, who, by the power 
of his sanctifying spirit, has new created the old man, has . 
eradicated sin, has brought into existence a new world of 
glory in his soul, where before there was nothing, has enlight- 
ened the eyes of our understanding, that we may know what 
is the hope of our calling, and the glorious riches of the inheri- 
tance appointed for us among the saints.°? 


52 Theodoreti de Graec. affect. Cur. Disp. III. Opp. T. IV. 
p. 774. 


253 Eph. 1. 16. 


* “Gravy” indeed! will doubtless be the response of the reader, 
as it surely is of the translator, who has often been tempted even to 
omit some of the worst passages; and nothing but a sense of the im- 
portant end to be gained by a full exhibition of these odious details, 
could induce him to give them in English. And so, most deeply, 
felt the pious author; as is manifested by such admirable remarks as 
those which follow in the text. Trans. 
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Sxcrion III. 


The impotency of the heathen religions to effect any deep and 
fundamental improvement either of the whole human race, 
of particular classes of men, or of the powers of the soul in 
any individual ; together with the consequences thence ac- 
cruing to morality. 


THE ROOT OF ALL HUMAN IMPROVEMENT Is Resicron. The 
most ancient traces of national cultivation, are connected with 
temples, the priesthood, and the worship of God. For this 
reason, we must also consider, and endeavour accurately to ap- 
prehend, the developement of the mental energies of men, from 
the principles of their religion. And here we shall at once per- 
ceive, that heathenism is by no means adequate to produce a 
complete expansion and harmony of the human mind. 

No nation, as history every where shows us, attains to a cul- 
tivated state, independently of other nations ; but as the individ- 
ual man becomes a man only in the social intercourse-of fami- 
lies, so nations attain the cultivation of which man is susceptible, 
only through intercourse with nations. Divine worsbip, political 
institutions, and arts and sciences, were transplanted from the 
higher regions of interior Asia, from nation to nation, even to 
the most distant extremities of Europe and Africa; from whence 
they passed over to America. 

At that primitive period, when this communication from 
Asia to Europe was first effected in the families of the Pe- 
lasgi, the character of individual tribes was not yet developed. 
They had not yet established themselves in their destined lands ; 
and therefore the nature of these countries could not yet exert 
its influence in the formation of the various national characters. 
If therefore, at that time, religion, art, and customs passed from 
one people to another, no revolution could thence ensue in their 
whole mental formation ; since almost every where, there pre- 
vailed a similar want of cultivation in general. But when the 
various masses of Asiatic population had established themselves 
in Asia, Europe, and Africa, each in its own domain ; and when, 
from the small and imperfect knowledge and traditions they had 
brought with them, there was developed among some of them 
a complete system of improvement and civilization ; then each 
of these self-formed nations assumed its peculiar mental stamp, 
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which was thenceforward manifested in religion, government, 
arts, and sciences. The central points of this peculiar mental 
cultivation in the West, were Egypt and Greece. 

If now, from both these self-cultivated countries, religion was 
to extend itself further; as there certainly was need, because 
so many nations were yet destitute of almost all divine worship ; 
then the great and utter deficiencies of the heathen religions be- 
came immediately apparent. For these religions were so inti- 
mately blended with the peculiarities of the people and country, 
that, instead of occasioning new and original developement of 
mind in those foreign lands where they were introduced, there 
passed over to those lands, along with the religions of the Greeks 
and Egyptians, also the entire national character of those coun- 
tries, and converted those foreign nations into Greeks and Egyp- 
tians. Thus Nubia and Abyssinia adopted the Egyptian man- 
ners and customs along with the Egyptian religion; just as 
Egypt itself had before received the cultivation of Colchis along 
with its religious ritual. Thus Thrace, Macedonia, and Low- 
er Italy received, with the Grecian religion, also the pecu- 
liarities of Greece. Thus Greece made a breach upon the 
national developement of Rome; when with her gods she trans- 
ferred also her science to Rome.*°* And thus also Rome af- 
terwards caused Gaul, Spain, and many other lands, to become 
Roman, and suppressed in them the formation of any peculiar 
character. We may even see this also among the Israelites. Ac- 
cording to the divine injunction, they were to have a religious 
establishment which was to be most intimately amalgamated 
with all their political institutions, for the purpose primarily of 
an external emblematic representation of an heavenly kingdom. 
When the Jews received any people into their religious commu- 
nity, as the Idumeans, and later so many Syrians and Greeks, 
these became thereby also Jews in politics, sciences, and arts. 

That all nations should subject themselves to one_particular 
mode of divine worship, must hence have appeared to a hea- 
then a visionary idea; as Celsus also expresses himself as cited 
by Origen. 

Christianity alone rendered a universal religion possible; and 


254 Had not the Grecian mythology supplanted the Roman, a pe- 
culiar taste and character in tragedy and the fine arts, would have 
developed themselves in Rome; as is shown by A. W. Schlegel in 
his Dramaturgie. 
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by what means did it do this? Christianity presented to the 
nations NO FORMALITIES, DOGMAS, OR EXTERNAL USAGES, to pre- 
vent its universal adoption.* It was a heavenly seed cast into 
the ground of the soul, which grew up into a tree; and accord- 
ing to which, every thing in the civil and scientific character of 
a people was—not destroyed, but only modified. The spiritual 
nature of man has wants which Christianity alone can satisfy. 
Yea, not only is the life in Christ adequate to bless the whole 
human race,—but Christ, our Redeemer and Sanctifier, knows 
how to relieve all the particular wants of each individual. How 
cordially, therefore, must all uncultivated nations have attached 
themselves to this religion, with all the energies of their souls! 
In this manner, there arose in the hearts of individuals, a new 
inward life, which was free in action and adapted to the pecu- 
liar forms of developement in each nation ; and which also prov- 
ed itself to be efficient in external life, and produced new polit- 
ical institutions, manners and customs, arts and sciences, such 
as were most directly adapted to each nation. 


* Scarcely can a more important question be proposed in connex- 
ion with the religious and mental history of our race ;—or a more sat- 
isfactory answer be given. And why has not this simple Christian- 
ity, so adapted to every clime and every condition of man, been long 
since spread and adopted among all races and nations of men?’ Its 
early corrupters and their successors, down to the present day, will 
find this a tremendous question at the day of judgment. And who 
is to answer for the revolting “formalities, dogmas, and external usa- 
ges” of popery?—enticing perhaps to the sensual and idolatrous 
mind, but deeply revolting to enlightened piety. How is it possible 
for the whole world to be truly converted and united together as one 
grand religious community, under such a system ! 

One further question here forces itself on the attention. Who is 
to answer for the remnants of these deformities still left in too many 
of the reformed churches? Can we possibly anticipate the univer- 
sal prevalence of Christianity, and the union of its members, unless it 
be restored to its own primitive simplicity in form, in connexion 
with its primitive and cclestial simplicity of spirit? The guilt, as well 
as the folly of this continued impediment to the universal spread of 
Christianity, will be found on earth, and will be noticed by the King 
of Zion, so long as it remains unremoved. Let any church attach 
some exclusive badge or symbol to her communion, no matter how 
ancient, if not from Christ, and it can only ensure the limitation of 
the reception of Christianity under her spotted banner. God never 
designed the Jewish ritual for universal diffusion ; but the contrary. 

TRaNs. 
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What would have become of those wild hordes, who in their 
national migrations inundated Europe, if without being modified 
by the influence of the gospel, they had entered into the dead 
forms of Roman heathenism? While we see Rome, at this 
period, in every respect enervated and weakened, China, at the 
time the Mantchus invaded it, was, as compared with Rome, in 
its bloom ; and notwithstanding, we do not perceive that the 
Chinese were able, by the aid of their religion and modes of 
life, to impart to that powerful people of the desart any new 
spirit—a spirit able to produce in them any new developement. 
On the contrary, the active and energetic Mantchus entered into 
the dead forms of the Chinese worship and of the Chinese cul- 
tivation, [1644,] and are now bound down in the same stagnation 
and sickliness as that depressed nation itself. Among the mi- 
grating nations of Europe, on the contrary, we see how, in each 
one of them, a new life pervaded all social relations and new 
modelled every thing, after the gospel had once taken root in 
the hearts of individuals through the exertions of self-denying 
missionaries. The same is manifesting itself at the present 
time in Otaheite.* 

But it is not merely in the inability to produce a full and reg- 
ular developement of the peculiarities of nations, that the hea- 
then religions were adapted to no perfect improvement of the 
human race; the Grecian and Roman heathenism was just as 
poorly fitted to unfold and perfect all the various powers of the 
human soul. ‘Since man cannot and must not remain shut up 
in himself ; but, in order to fulfil the true ends of his being, must 
live and move in a state, an existence, higher than himself; and 
since it is the province of religion to point out to him this high- 
er sphere; so religion, that is, man’s connexion with this higher 
world, must be adapted to occupy and ennoble all his mental 
and spiritual powers. This heathenism could never do. 


* Since the author wrote the above, (in 1822,) what a delightful 
example of the same transforming power of the gospel, has arisen to 
the view of Christendom, in the renovation of the Sandwich Islands, 
and their rescue from the united horrors of heathenism, and the 
most debasing corruptions of the outcasts of civilized nations! With 
what force are such renovations as these, destined to react in their ani- 
mating influence on the joy, the faith, the redoubling activity of the true 
church. It is happy for the church herself, that something of this 
divine work is still found for her to do; and something of these tri- 
umphs, for her to witness; though she need not fear that all will be 
changed to history one moment too soon. TRANS. 
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Indeed, in the first place, the ivreLLECTUAL PoweRs found 
no satisfaction at all in the heathen religions; at the bar of the 
understanding, heathenism could never justify itself; and for 
this reason, too, no heathen religion has been able to sustain it- 
self beyond a certain period. The oriental religions, in accord- 
ance with the character of the East, fell into a state of languish- 
ment, in which they have indeed continued to exist among the 
common people, for centuries, as a tissue of lifeless forms ; but 
among the priests and sages, a secret formal religion of infidel- 
ity has taken root in connexion with them, as is the case, not only 
among the nations of India, but also among the Guebres or fire- 
worshippers. ‘The heathen religions of the West, on the other 
hand, amid the constantly augmenting improvement of the in- 
tellectual powers, fell into total decay, and were lost in supersti- 
tious infidelity, or unbelieving superstition, as we have already 
seen. 

But Christianity, which, rightly understood, is also the H1GH- 
EST AND THE ONLY TRUE PHILOSOPHY, not only supplied the 
heart-felt wants of the common people, while it also expanded 
their minds; but it likewise stirred up the profoundest thinkers 
to the very depths of their intellectual nature ; and while, ex- 
ternally, it appeared as pmole, foolishness, yet to him who tru- 
ly repented, perceived the misery of his sin, and experienced 
the power of the expiation of Jesus and of his sanctifping Spirit 
in his heart, depths of divine wisdom were unlocked, which sat- 
isfied most perfectly all his longings after higher knowledge ; so 
far at least, as these longings did not spring from pride. 
Hence the holy apostle says: “ For perfect Christians, we 
speak the highest wisdom; such, indeed, as does not accord 
with the wisdom of this world, but which has been hidden from 
eternity, and which God by his own Spirit has revealed to our 
spirit.” 

Hence the acute scholars of the East and the profound sages 
of the West, hence an Augustin who united the greatest acute- 
ness with the greatest depth of mind, could find in Christianity 
the most complete satisfaction of their longing after heht. On- 
ly, it is true, this satisfying of the appetite for knowledge, which 
Christianity ensures, differs from all others in this, that it pre- 
supposes a new birth of the soul; it presupposes a fundamental 
knowledge of our own hearts, and a child-like humility proceed- 


255 1 Cor. ii. 5, 6, 7, 8. 
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ing from this self-knowledge; and even then, it promises a 
deeper knowledge only in proportion to the measure-of real 
sanctification in us, only in proportion to our experimen- 
tal acquaintance with God. Christ is both the light of our 
intellect, and the life of our heart; but he must first have become 
our life, that he may also thus become our light. 

In vain, therefore, has unbelief for centuries assailed the pil- 
lars of the holy faith. Porphyry and Julian have passed away ; 
Toland and Bolingbroke, Voltaire and d’Alembert, the Fragment- 
ist [of Wolfenbiittel] and Bahrdt ;—but Christ is the same, yes- 
terday, to day, and forever. After every contest with infidelity 
and superstition, Christianity comes forth again enriched anew 
with victory and splendor. It has vanquished the scoffing hea- 
then; it has overcome the superstitions of many centuries ; it 
has seen the English and French scoffers sink to oblivion; it 
has stood the contest with the more recent philosophy; and 
just as it was supposed to be subdued, it now begins once more 
to lift up its head with greater power and glory than ever.* 

Just as defectively did heathenism operate on the POWERs OF 
THE wiLL. This arose, on the one hand, from the fact, that 
every heathen religion is a collection of traditions and ceremo- 
nies handed down from one generation to another, and not an 
immediate revelation of God to the human race. The man 
who feels the darkness of his understanding, and the poverty 
of his heart, longs for immediate instruction from God. This 
the heathenish religions did not possess. Bare traditions, 
which, furthermore, seldom stand in any moral relation to the 
heart, cannot excite the will; and though mysterious rites and 
ceremonies may indeed produce a magical and dark impres- 
sion on the feelings, yet inasmuch as no clear perceptions can 


* Doubtless the author here refers more particularly to what has 
been taking place under his own eye, in the recent revival of sound 
doctrine and pious feeling in the heart of Germany. Such declara- 
tions as the above, made in the face of the opposition itself, we hail 
with grateful joy and hope. What may not God design to effect by 
the instrumentality of this good man, (if not brought to an untimely 
death by his extreme ardour,) and of those who are now aiding him in 
the work of a second reformation in Germany! God-speed to these 
new Luthers. 

For more recent and definite notices of the progress of the good 
cause, see the letters of Prof. Tholuck himself to the Editor of this 
work, Bibl. Repos. II. p. 204, seq. TRANS. 
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be connected with them, they lead only to superstition. Then 
too, on the other hand, all heathen antiquity, while it still had at 
least something in its religious traditions to deter from sensuality 
and avarice, was totally destitute of the doctrine of humility. 
We indeed often find in the tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, and in many of the historians, as Herodotus,?°6 
the doctrine, that God humbles the proud and exalts the humble. 
This thought however does not spring from any moral perception 
of pride, but there is apparent in these declarations, only the be- 
lief in a fate, which knows how to hold the things of earth in a 
kind of equipoise; and this belief does not raise man above 
himself, but even sends him directly back into the sphere of 
what is finite. But all genuine excitement of better volitions, 
must proceed from a humble recognition of our weakness and 
our impotency. Hence, because this did not exist among 
the heathen, they could have no profound and thorough-going 
system of morals; nor could they destroy that worm in the hu- 
man bosom, which corrupts every blossom, and frightens peace 
and tranquillity from the soul,—pripE. 

In like manner, finally, the emotions, or the PoweRs oF 
FEELING in the stricter sense, remained undeveloped among the 
heathen. ‘The affections of man receive their highest improve- 
ment, when he lives in constant intercourse with God. This 
inward panting of the heart after a higher and better sphere ; 
the living energies and joy in the Holy Ghost which flow from 
that world into the otherwise cold and desolate heart of man,— 
it is these which afford the deepest incitement to the world of 
our affections, which awaken the most noble and celestial feel- 
ings in our bosoms. But of such feelings, the follower of 
heathenism could know nothing. He knew neither a holy God, 
who can unite to himself the soul that longs after him and 
make it happy ; nor did he know any thing of a celestial home 
of the soul, for which it incessantly pants and strives. It was 
therefore the spirit of Christianity alone, which gave rise to ro- 
mantic and sentimental poetry. Whilst the poetry of the an- 
cients constantly exhibited only the relation of man to the ex- 
ternal world, and was inexhaustible in delineations of the objects 
of creation and of the external life of man; the poetry of 
Christianity directed itself to the interior of the breast, and 
sang the sorrows and joys of the human heart. And farther ; 


256 Herodoti Hist. VII. 10. 
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as all the powers, the deeper and more lively they are, as- 
sume so much the greater variety of form; so we also see 
among the Christian’ converts new intellectual worlds continual- 
ly forming in endless variety. Inasmuch as the relation of each 
individual soul to God, has something peculiar and distinctly its 
own, there hence arise peculiar frames of mind and states of 
the heart; whilst, on the contrary, the inward life of the heathen 
must have been far more monotonous, because the exclusive 
object that universally addressed his feelings, was only his earth- 
ly father-land. 

We now pass on to another defect of heathenism, which it 
manifested in the developement of the powers of the soul. It 
was universally destitute of a just estimate of the dignity of man. 
Because heathenism had no true standard for nobleness and 
greatness of soul; because it knew not how to estimate mor- 
al purity and holiness of mind, as standing above all intellectual 
cultivation ; it could therefore make only a low estimate of the in- 
ferior classes of society, of the female sex, and of slaves; all of 
whom were alike despised as ‘incapable of higher cultivation ; 
while yet they all equally belong to the human race. 

The common multitude, whom the ancients denominated 
Oydos aptkdoogos and of noddol, was indeed probably still more 
rude and immoral in ancient, than they are in modern times; for 
the pride of virtue and a more refined moral ambition are unable to 
suppress, in the common man, the outbreaking of the lusts of the 
heart ; neither is he susceptible of impression from a philosophic 
system of morality, which exerts some influence on many of ‘the 
educated. And since now among the heathen, religion also ex- 
erted no pervading influence upon the common man, he there- 
fore remained destitute of all the means of elevated mental and 
moral cultivation. ; 

If, in the mean time, the educated part of community had 
clearly perceived, that the improvement of the heart possesses a 
higher value than intellectual cultivation, they certainly would 
have placed a higher estimate on the good produced among the 
common people by the force of religion, or by an inward im- 
pulse of the heart; and they would have sought, by an intelligi- 
ble system of morals, or by the spreading of a better religious ed- 
ucation, to render this good universal, and to augment its power. 
But the unhappy error had taken full possession of the higher clas- 
ses, that man can be elevated only by éntellectual cultivation. 
This error is founded also, in part, upon the fact, that men had 
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not recognized pripEas the root of all sin; which, unless a high- 
er element be added, is wont rather to increase in the natural 
man by intellectual cultivation and to become more refined ; 
while, on the other hand, sensuality, which was regarded as 
the most dangerous vice, may more easily be thrust aside, if it 
cannot be totally eradicated, by purely intellectual occupations. 
Even the Platonists assigned a much lower grade to the purifi- 
cation of morals (xa@9agor¢), than to contemplation (ydqovg), and 
left the former to the uneducated multitude, while they conse- 
crated themselves especially to voyovg. In accordance with this 
view, Marinus says in his life of the New-Platonist Proclus, 
‘‘that this his hero may sometimes indeed have had evil thoughts ; 
but that does not signify much; for, indeed, all men have the 
same.” 

Christianity, on the other hand, if it take deep root in the 
heart, has power to awaken, in the most ordinary man, a live- 
ly interest both in heavenly and earthly things; because it be- | 
comes to him a matter of chief concern, by all the means 
within his reach, to elucidate, to confirm, and to establish on 
solid grounds, that which he has experienced in his own soul; 
and while, in this way, he finds in spiritual things a point of 
contact with more cultivated minds, he is able to approach near- 
er to them, and thus share more largely in their improvement. 
Among real Christians in the lower walks of life, one will easily 
perceive this influence of conversion in favour of intellectual cul- 
tivation ; as is seen even in our day, among the lower classes of 
the United Brethren. 

The more sober-minded man will never be able to conceal 
from himself, that whatever is ¢ruth, must be the same not only 
for the whole man, but also for all men. So that whatever sat- 
isfies fully the heart of the common people, must also be suffi- 
cient for the claims of the intellectual powers among the more 
cultivated; and again, whatever manifests itself to the fewer cul- 
tivated minds as the highest truth, must be perfectly adequate 
to the wants of the mass of the people. Now Christianity has 
broken down this wall of partition. It does not ask, Are you 
well educated, or not? but, Are you a sinner? And as every 
man must answer the question in the affirmative, so it has for 
all this one reply: “ RePENT AND BELIEVE ON THE LorRD 
Jesus Crist, AND THOU SHALT BE SAVED.” 

The cultivated heathen were offended at Christianity precise- 
ly for this reason, that the higher classes could no longer have 
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precedence of the common people. The most ordinary Chris- 
tian spoke of divine things with a confidence as though he 
had beheld heaven with his own eyes; (and this confidence 
was indeed founded on his own personal experience ;) he spoke 
with an unshaken certainty, of things which had always been 
doubtful to the philosophers. This put the heathen in amaze- 
ment; and hence the heathen Caecilius says :*°7 ‘“ If you desire 
to be wise, or even only modest, so cease from your subtle 
speculations about the zones of heaven and the mysteries and 
destiny of the world. It is enough to look before your feet ; 
especially for such unlearned, uncultivated, rude and boorish 
persons, who have never taken part even in civil matters, to 
say nothing of divine things. Or if you will at all events 
philosophize, then imitate Socrates, who, as often as one in- 
quired of him about heavenly things, answered : “ What is above 
us, does not concern us.” In the same manner, according to 
. Origen,*°8 Celsus also utters his scorn, that the Christians, peo- 
ple so despised and miserable, appropriated to themselves such 
glorious promises for the future ; as if they were exalted above 
all other wise, good, and learned men. 

It was most truly an exhibition of the infinite grace of God, 
that Christ should grant to poor fishermen, country-people, and 
tent-makers, the privilege of becoming citizens of a heavenly 
kingdom of joy and bliss, fellow heirs and brethren to the Son 
of God. But happy is it for the world, that our God is indeed 
so gracious, that his compassion often appears almost incredible 
to ourselves ! 

In like manner, also, it was Christianity, which, by its spirit, 
abolished slavery in the ancient world. That there should be 
various modes of civil life, that there should be one class to 
serve and another to command, is indispensably necessary to 
every civil community ; but liberty ought also to prevail among 
those who~serve. The servant ought to be attached to the 
master by Jove and fidelity, and not by compulsion for life. — 

The condition of slaves degrades, to a certain extent, those 
who are in it, to a lower species of men; and thus overlooks the 
rights which belong to the dignity of human nature.* If we 


257 Minutii Octavius, c. 12. § 7. ¢. 18. § 1, 11, 12. 
258 Origenes contra Celsum, III. 30. 


* How mournfully is this true, in respect to the unhappy Africans 
in modern days! And is it not owing to this delusive, corrupt, and 
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can indeed truly say, that the condition, in many particular ca- 
ses, may be free from all unchristian severity, yet we must nev- 
ertheless acknowledge that it cannot in itself consist with the 
rights which belong to the proper dignity of man ; and that in 
actual life it has given occasion to results and appearances of the 
most degraded nature. 

Let us only consider the condition of the poor Helots among 
the Spartans. A scanty and disgusting dress, and a dog-skin 
cap, distinguished them from all the rest of the inhabitants. 
Those who were too robust, had to be enfeebled by various 
kinds of ill treatment ; and if the masters did not do this, they be- 
came themselves liable to a penalty. Every slave annually re- 
ceived a certain number of stripes, to remind him that he was 
—a slave! Hymns of a nobler kind, they were not allowed to 
sing ; but only gay and sensual songs. ‘To complete their de- 
gradation, they were sometimes compelled to sing songs in dis- 
grace and ridicule of themselves; and to the same purpose, 
they were also compelled to perform indecent dances. In or- 
der to make the sons of the Spartans loath the vice of drunk- 
enness, the Helots were compelled to intoxicate themselves in 
public assemblies. When they became too numerous, they 
were murdered clandestinely ; every year, at a certain period, 
the young Spartans, clad in armour, used to hunt them; and 
to prevent their increase they were killed with daggers.?? 

If now the slaves in other states of Greece, did not indeed 
receive treatment equally inhuman, yet there was much that 
was degrading in their situation; as, for example, it was 
considered as quite allowable and was not at all unfrequent, to ~ 
use them for the purposes of sensuality. Even Solon himself 
assigned a temple, upon the old market place, to a number of 
female slaves, where, as prostitutes, they served the public lust. 
And further, the testimony of slaves before a court was always 
accompanied with the most horrible tortures, etc.?® 


corrupting process of the mind, that some have even gone so far as 
to deny that negroes have immortal souls? and that they are treated 
by many more, as though they were not only to live, but also to die, 
like the brutes ? TRANS. 


259 Manso’s Sparta, B. I. Th. 1. p. 137. Potter’s Antiquities, Vol. 
I. p. 69, and onward. 
260 On the use of male and female slaves for the purposes of sen- 


suality, see Reitemeier, History of Slavery in Greece, Berlin, 1789. p. 
31, 42. 
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Among the Romans, likewise, the condition of slavery was: 
such as could barely be endured ; and from the history of the 
slaves, particularly in the time of the emperors, we learn 
what may come of a’class of men so totally neglected and dis- 
graced. Some slaves of the Romans, the Ostiarw, were con- 
stantly chained like dogs before the palaces of the great; others. 
were immured in subterranean work-houses. It was a_horri- 
ble law of theirs, that when a master was murdered, and the 
murderer could not be detected, all the slaves, together witl: 
their wives and children, were devoted to death. This terrific 
law had already originated in the time of the Republic; and 
Tacitus informs us how, at one time, on occasion of the se- 
-cret murder of Pedanius Secundus, four hundred innocent 
slaves lost their lives. The slaves were even regarded by the 
proud Romans, not as persons, but as things (res)!* Of 
‘ the like genuine Roman kind, was also the conduct towards 
his slaves of even M. Cato, illustrious as he was in many 
other respects. The expressions are remarkable which Plu- 
tarch employs on this occasion, in his description of the life of 
Cato. He says :7 “ But I must regard it as altogether too 
harsh in Cato, that after he had used his slaves like cattle till they 
were old, he should drive them forth and sell them ; which im- 
plies, that one man stands to another in no other relations but 
those of gain; whereas we may see that a greater province is to 
be conceded to affection than to mere legal right. It is only 
towards men that we can stand in the relations of law and jus- 
tice ; but kindness sometimes extends itself as a rich source of 
kindness and love even to the irrational brutes. Indeed, it is 
from kindness that we support horses which have become inca- 
pable of labour; and we not only feed dogs while rearing 
them, but also take care of them when old.....For we 
ought not to use living creatures like a shoe or an implement 


261 Taciti Annal. XIV. 42. 
262 Plut. in Vita Catonis, c. 5. 


* Alas, too, for our own age of light, liberty, and humanity! and 
what is the bitterest of all to every reflecting freeman of our own 
happy republic, alas, for one large portion of our “land of freedom!” 
The very language that now stands as such a blot on the annals of 
heathen Rome, two thousand years ago, is at this moment heard in 
the halls of our Congress and in many of the state legislatures: 
“This species of PROPERTY !” “TRANS. 
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which we throw away when broken to pieces and worn out by 
use 3 but one should accustom himself before hand to be gentle 
and kind towards them; for this reason, if for no other, that he may 
thus learn to be kind towards his fellow men. I, at least, would 
never sell an old labouring ox; and much less would I part with an 
old slave who had grown up on the same soil with myself, and 
been accustomed to the same mode of life, and drive him, as it 
were, from his country, or sell him for a little money, as if worth- 
less both to the seller and the buyers. But Cato, who in this 
point went to an extreme, even left behind him the horse he 
had used in Spain, that he might spare to the state the cost of 
his transportation. Now, whether this was magnanimity, or a 
standing upon trifles, I leave for each one to judge.” 

And what horrible examples do we see, in the time of the 
emperors ; either of inhuman masters, who treated their slaves 
with much more cruelty than their cattle; or of worthless slaves, 
who knew how to push themselves into the highest places of 
honour by the diabolical arts of calumniating the innocent, or of 
excitement to lust! There stood the luckless youth for whole 
nights, silent and fasting, at the pillow of his revelling master ; 
and his special business was, to wipe away the spittle, to re- 
move immediately the vomit, or to perform some still more 
disgusting office. Coughing, sneezing, or a gentle whisper 
among themselves, was a high crime in the poor wretehes, and 
disturbed the mental tranquillity of the debauched reveller. The 
severest scourging was the reward.*6 The smallest offences 
brought upon them the most inhuman punishments. A superin- 
tendent of the public shows, who had committed some trivial of- 
fence, was scourged with chains, at the command of Caligula, 
for several days in succession; and was not entirely despatched, 
until the mortification occasioned too great a stench for the ty- 
rant.?6+ The story is well known of the Roman grandee, whose 
slave broke a chrystal vase in the presence of Augustus, and 
who forthwith sentenced the slave to be thrown to the fishes. 
The unfortunate servant clung around the feet of the emperor 
and begged for his intercession; but the mediation even of the 
emperor made no impression on the inhuman monster. The for- 
mer, however, in anger at such an act of cruelty, caused all his 
costly vessels to be broken in pieces. 
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Let us now cast a glance upon the relations of the female sex 
among the heathen. To them also was assigned under heathen- 
ism an inferior place. It is Christianity that has first attributed 
to woman the same degree of human dignity as to man; only 
that woman exhibits the divine image in a form different from 
that of man. The heathen—to whom in his ruder state, war- 
like valour is the highest object; and to whom, in a more re- 
fined state, political life takes the place of valour—found wo- 
man unadapted to either of these objects. Moreover the rear- 
ing of children, so far as she was concerned, pertained rather 
to the body and to the understanding than to the soul; and 
therefore woman, with him, could have no other value than that 
of a faithful slave. On this ground, must we account for the 
neglected condition of this sex among the ancients. As they 
expected every thing wicked from women, and trusted them in 
no respect,”©° so they endeavoured to cut them off from all inter- 
course with the world. ‘The women were confined to a particu- 
lar part of the house, and that the back part, where they inhab- 
ited the upper chambers. ‘The younger females slept in apart- 
ments secured by locks and bolts; and were not allowed, ex- 
cept by special permission, to go from one part of the house 
to another. If they drove abroad in the night, torches were to 
be carried before the carriage. ‘They were watched by old fe- 
male servants and eunuchs; who, however, were not unfre- 
quently bribed to indulge them in excesses.?© 

By this confinement and deprivation of freedom, by this se- 
clusion from all social intercourse, all opportunity for mental 
improvement and for the attainment of delicacy and refined 
manners, must have been precluded to the women. No wonder, 
then, that there were many misogynists among the ancients, who 
would not marry at all; whose sentiments, in part, have been 
collected by Stobaeus.** These generally continued in the 
practice of paederastia; for which reason also, matrimony was 
regarded by the ancients as eminently a political institution ; as 
we pae already noticed above, particularly among the Spar- 
tans. 


65 Stobaei Sermones, LXX. De vituperatione mulierum. 
66 Potter’s Antiquities, Vol. IT. p. 310 sq. 
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In a work which is ascribed to the Pythagorean Ocellus 
Lueanus, and which probably contains fragments and thoughts 
of his, the following principles concerning matrimony are ex- 
pressed.” “The law on the one hand, and discretion and pie- 
ty on the other, must serve for a guide in assuming the obliga- 
tions of wedlock. And indeed the first rule is, not to beget 
children for the mere pleasure of procreation, but for the sup- 
port of the whole community of which the man is a part. Ina 
similar manner those commit a fault, who, in the choice of their 
wives, regard any thing else but the general good. Harmony 
and unity of disposition, among married people, must be pre- 
supposed ; otherwise, there arises contention in individual fami- 
lies; and hence in the state also, since the state consists of fam- 
ilies.” 

Thus political were the motives which the better class desired 
should be regarded in respect to matrimony. Lycurgus would 
allow of absolutely no old bachelors. As a punishment for 
them, he made it a permanet regulation, that, at the command 
of the Ephori, they should appear, each winter, naked in the 
market place, and sing songs in derision of old bachelors; that 
they should not be present at the public contests of the half 
naked maidens; and, in the third place, that they should at a: 
certain festival, be publicly dragged by the women round an 
altar and beaten with their fists. What respect or what del- 
icate endearment could there be in a marriage, which was en- 
forced in this degrading manner ? 

How little the connexion of marriage was comprehended 
in its dignity and importance by the Greeks, is shown particu- 
larly by the example of Plato, who, (in the fifth book of his 
Republic,) could propose a community of wives for his ideal 
state. How revoltingly injudicious such a proposition must be 
for the state, as well as for individuals, was strikingly shown by 
Aristotle.?” He correctly remarks, that “ such a state of things 
would by no means satisfy the wants of individuals; for though 
all might cry out together, ‘ This is my wife ;’ yet still this 
could not possibly be said by each individual. Never isa thing 
worse taken care of, than when it belongs equally to several per- 


268 Ocelli Lucani de natura rerum, ed. Rudolphi, c. 4, p. 39. 
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sons, where each one leaves it to the care of the others ; and 
just so would then the rearing and education of children fall into 
‘the greatest neglect. In such a state, with so greata communi- 
ty of goods, there could be, universally, only a feeble and 
never a powerful love; because no man could have any thing 
of his own; and we know that a man always loves most, that 
which is most peculiarly his own.” 

The scholars of Socrates ahd Plato, acknowledged the dignity 
of the female sex in a somewhat higher degree. Socrates himself 
very correctly says: “By many things, O men, as well as 
by what this maiden does, is it evident, that the female nature Is 
in nothing inferior to that of men; they need only the requisite 
knowledge and power. If, therefore, one of you has a wife, let 
him only teach her, with full confidence, whatever he may wish 
her to understand.” 

But perhaps the finest ideal of a noble woman and of the de- 
sign of the marriage relation, which antiquity can furnish, is 
presented by Plutarch in his work, entitled, “ Advice to married 
persons,” which he addressed to a couple who were recently 
married. In that work, he calls their attention, among other 
things, to the following : ‘‘ No woman can wish, merely by mer- 
etricious and sensual arts to bind her husband to herself. It 
would turn out with her as with those who seek to catch fish 
with poisoned bait; they catch them perhaps easily, but the 
bait renders them unfit for use. Just so must such a woman 
live for years with a slack and foolish husband. And those too 
who would rather rule over simple husbands than listen to wise 
ones, are like persons who prefer to lead the blind along a road, 
rather than to follow such as see and know the way. Univer- 
sally, the woman must seek to attain, in the highest degree, all 
moral and practical accomplishments. 

“In a wise and happy marriage, every measure must pro- 
ceed from both parties in harmonious union. Still the guidance 
of the man must be perceptible; as when two voices sound to- 
gether, the deepest still leads the melody. Nevertheless, the 
woman may lead the man, not by scolding and rage, but by af- 
fectionate gentleness. Thus the sun conquered the north wind. 
_ When the latter would compel the traveller to put off his mantle, 
and stormed and blustered, he wrapped himself in it so much the 
closer. But: when the gentle sun, with his enlivening beams, 
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came-forth from the clouds, the traveller laid aside not only his 
mantle, but also his upper garment. 

“ Harmony and similarity of taste and feeling, are the soul of 
wedlock. A mirror bordered with splendid gems can be of 
no use, if it does not reflect the true image of the countenance. 
So no wife can benefit you, though possessing all possible 
perfections, if she is not a counterpart of your own disposition. 
The wife must know how to weep with her weeping hus- 
band, and to laugh when he laughs. Plato said: ‘ That 
city might be pronounced fortunate where no difference between 
mine and thine should exist ;’ and much more so must it be in 
matrimony. And further; as the physicians say, that if the 
left side is struck, the right also feels it, so must the wife and 
the husband live in the greatest mutual sympathy. 

“ And as the wife must have all in common with the hus- 
band, so, finally, must she also have the same friends; and 
pre-eminently must it be so with the greatest of all friends, the 
gods. She ought to worship no other gods, but those of her 
consort. 

“And now, my dear Pollianus,?” who have already your- 
self arrived at an age in which you know how to philoso- 
phize, adorn your own mind with excellent thoughts, while 
you occupy yourself only with what is useful; but also, like 
the bees, collecting honey from every source, impart to your 
wife of that which you bear in yourself, and thus make her 
acquainted with the best of every species of instruction: ‘ For 
thou hast become to her,’ in the words of the poet, ‘father, 
and mother, and also brother.’ And so it is likewise proper, 
that you should listen to her when she says: ‘Husband, you 
are now my teacher, and guide, and instructor in things the 
most noble and divine.’ For if you instruct your wife in 
such things, she will be recovered from the silly amusements 
of ordinary women. A woman -who has learnt Geometry, will 
be ashamed to dance; and she who is charmed with the 
words of Plato and Xenophon, will listen to no magic songs. 
As women can bear no children without the man, so must the 
man likewise sow the intellectual seed in the soul of the wo- 
man, in order to bring to light the intellectual fruit. 

“ But, O Euridice, let it be your endeavour always to re- 
tain in mind the wise and excellent sentiments, and to have 
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continually in your mouth those discourses, which you heard 
while you were present with us; that so you may delight your 
husband, and be admired by other women, because, although 
dressed out by no one, you yet appear adorned. ‘The pearls 
of those rich ladies, the silk of those foreign ones, you cannot 
purchase for much gold. But the attire of a Theano, a Cleo- 
bulive, a Timoclea, of the ancient matrons Claudia and Cor- 
nelia, and of whatever otber celebrated women there may have 
been, this attire you can procure for yourself without cost, and 
live at the same time renowned and happy. If Sappho was 
so conceited on account of her talent for poetry as to write in 
the following manner to a rich lady: ‘When you are dead, 
you will rest in the grave and no one will think of you more ; 
since you possess not.the Pierian roses ;;—why should not you 
venture to be proud of yourself, when you possess not only 
the roses, but also the fruits, which the muses bring and dis- 
tribute to those who strive for knowledge and wisdom ?” 

A charming picture of a heathen marriage of the nobler 
kind! But how few instances may there have been of it; 
and how far short of that which every case of christian wed- 
lock ought to be! for we must look, not on the members of the 
christian church as they are,* but as they should be according to 
apostolic wisdom ; and as they in fact are, when, by conversion 
and regeneration, they have likewise become real members 
of the invisible church. To such a state of conjugal connex- 
ion among the heathen, as well as to every other desire and 
effort of theirs, the higher unity of spiritual life was wanting. 
This higher unity is afforded to Christians in the marriage re- 
lation, by Christ, as being the object of their mutual affection. 
It is, indeed, by Christ’s becoming the central object of all 
their affections and efforts, that their life first acquires a heav- 
enly consecration, a sacerdotal form. The man no longer 


* 'To understand the exact import of our author in this and many 
other passages, it is necessary to bear in mind the fact, that in the 
established churches of Germany, protestant as well as popish, the 
whole mass of the people are considered as externally members of 
the church. Well may such a man, when writing for such a com- 
munity, feel himself frequently called upon to make a distinction be- 
tween the “converted” and “regenerated” part of the church, and 
the great mass who give no evidence of piety.—Such are some of 
the sad fruits of Church-and-State policy, in connexion with the lax- 
ity of doctrine which itself produces. ; TRANS. 
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loves, in his wife, the woman alone, but the glory of his Re- 
deemer which imbues and animates her; and so the woman 
loves in her husband, not merely the man, but the Spirit of her 
Lord, with which he is filled. The aim of their life is not, as in 
the case of that Platonic wedlock, merely to render this life 
agreeable; but it is the glorious transformation into the image 
of Christ ; and as here the husband will particularly exemplify 
the Pauline view of christian life; as there will emanate from 
him to the wife strength of faith, rejoicing activity, and unshaken 
confidence; so the wife will on her part exemplify that view 
of life in Christ which is presented by the apostle John; and 
she will know how to infuse into the soul of her husband, tran- 
quillity of mind, gentleness, and forbearance. In the circle 
of their children, they will stand not merely in the relation of 
persons who have brought them into being and who are nou- 
rishing them up for an earthly life; but they will look upon 
themselves as the priest and priestess of God; as those who 
have given birth to a new citizen of Heaven, whom it is now 
their business to render fit for a reception into the heavenly 
community. And on the other hand, the children will not 
merely be bound to them by the bond of earthly love ; but they 
will feel themselves chained to their pious parents by that won- 
derful sympathy of spiritual love, which in scripture is mystically 
denominated ‘in Christ ;” and while in their father and mo- 
ther they recognize also their guides to the Lord, the Spirit of 
the Lord will indissolubly unite them with their parents. 

This leads us to a kindred topic of consideration, viz. that of 
education among the ancients. The great importance of it was 
acknowledged by them. Socrates (in Plato?) says concern- 
ing it, to one who inquired of him respecting the education 
of his son: “ Solemn consultation is always a sacred act. But 
if consultation is universally sacred, more particularly so is that 
in which we would now engage. For man can deliberate upon 
nothing more sacred and divine, than upon the education of 
himself and of those who belong to him.”—And Plutarch 
says :°"4 “To the perfection of a man, three things must co- 
operate, nature, teaching, and practice. But if any one supposes, 
that those who are born with small natural abilities, are not able 
to remedy the defects of their nature by careful instruction and 
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management, let him know, that he is in a very great error. 
Neglect destroys the excellency of nature; but instruction en- 
nobles what is naturally mean. The dropping of water wears 
the rocks away. Nay, it will even turn out, that what is 
achieved against nature by exertion, is more excellent than that 
which is peculiar to nature—Just as the bodily limbs of a 
child must be properly taken care of and exercised from his 
birth, that they may not grow crooked; so likewise must the 
habits and morals of children be appropriately formed from the 
beginning, if they are to become correct; for every thing while 
young, is yet moist and soft, and therefore easily receives an 
impression.—The source and root of a noble disposition, is an 
appropriate education. Hence Crates was not in the wrong, 
who stationed himself in the highest part of the city and cried 
out: ‘O ye men! whither are ye rushing headlong! ye who 
prize the acquisition of property above all things, but take no 
care for your sons, to whom you are to leave all that property 
behind.’ ” 

But here it is first to be remarked, that the chief object of at- 
tention in the education of children, was merely to form them 
for distinguished citizens ; and that accordingly, just as in hea- 
then wedlock, so also in the relation between parents and chil- 
dren, there remained unregarded, on the one hand, those tender 
bonds of personal affection which should ever unite the child 
and the parents ; while, on the other hand, there was also here 
left out of view the relation of the life of the child to that high- 
er sphere of being, to which every one ought to be consecrated 
from his birth, and into which he ought to be introduced and 
incorporated throughout the whole course of the formation of 
his mind and character. 

Plato, in his Republic and in his book on the Laws, bestows 
very special care on the theory of education. But he too re- 
garded it in no higher point of view than that of conformity 
to the laws of the state. So the Athenian, ia his book on the 
Laws, says :? “ For the third and the fourth time, our reflec- 
tions have come to the result, that education should be the al- 
lurement and guidance of youths to that which the laws ap- 
prove, and which the most judicious and aged have found by 
experience to be the best.”—And with the same view Aristotle 
also says :*76 « No one can doubt that the legislator must bestow 
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very peculiar attention on the education of youth. If this is 
not done in a state, its constitution is destroyed. The citizen 
under any constitution of government, must live conform- 
ably to the spirit of that constitution ; because the peculiar spi- 
rit of each constitution helps to sustain the constitution itself ;— 
the democratic spirit sustains a democracy; the aristocratic 
sustains oligarchy ; and the best spirit and disposition in a peo- 
ple, will ever produce the best constitutions.”* 

In consequence of this political view of education, the state 
was also exhibited, by the sages of antiquity, as eminently the 
chief educator. The laws were to accomplish the right for- 
mation of character in the youth. Hence, according to Plato, 
the science of education stands connected with the discovery of 
the best political laws. Meanwhile, however, Plato could not 
comprehend any education in the true sense of the word, inas- 
much as he had allowed the community of women. Aristotle 
indeed censures this latter trait, as we have seen; but still the 
influence which even he allows to the parents in education, is 
an extremely subordinate one. He also admits the laws as the 
chief means of education :?" “Still, the laws of the state can 
give only general rules; those which are more special, the pa- 
rents must learn by experience ; since these are in a great degree 
contingent.” “Thus, for example,” says Aristotle, “the phy- 
sician prescribes rest and abstinence from food generally, to all 
who are sick with fever; but still, there may be single excep- 
tions of persons who would not be benefited by this course.” 
In his Politics also, the same author says :7"8 “Since the object 
and design of the state is but one, so it is clear that the process of 
education also can be but one, and that indeed a necessary one. 
For this end also, it is clear, that all must take a common care 
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* If that sagacious politician of ancient days is correct, as all sub- 
sequent experience has shown that he is, what then shall we say of 
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together; and not each one separately, as is now the case, 
while each one cares for his own children separately, and im- 
parts to them separate instruction just as he pleases. At the same 
time, no one must think that he may be a citizen by himself, 
but all are citizens of the state; and therefore each particular 
part or person must regard, not what is useful merely to himself, 
but what is useful to the whole.” 

Such thorough-going subordination of private to public in- 
terest, was indeed found practicable in no state but Sparta ; 
but still, in several respects, it existed in all the Grecian states, 
and was every where aimed at as a desirable object. But it is 
totally impossible that state education should supply the place 
of parental. For according to the highest ideas of education, 
(and these are just the christian ideas,) the child ought through 
the mysterious communion of love in which he lives with his 
parents, without the imposition of any command at all, to engraft 
himself as it were into the higher life of the parents, and thus 
be moulded for obedience, not only to the laws of the earthly 
state, but also of the heavenly kingdom of Christ.2? What 
were the marriage ties without the delight of training up chil- 
dren,—without the pleasure to the parents of seeing the image 
of their own intellectual and moral life transferred to the child? 
Yea, the true love of the child also towards its father and moth- 
er, can rest only on the moral communication received from 
them,—on the spirztual procreation. 

It is further to be remarked, in how small a degree the higher 
intellectual capacities of man were developed by such an educa- 
tion, where each individual is shaped to the forms of the state 
in which he lives. In the first place, for minds of a loftier and 
diviner cast, who, like Anaxagoras, wished to be citizens, not of 
an earthly state, but of an heavenly, it must have been to the 
last degree burdensome and oppressive, to find their spirit, which 
aspired to embrace the cause and essence of all things in heav- 
en and in earth, immediately in its very developement, bound 
down, as it were by a magic spell, in the contracted sphere of 
the affairs and regulations of a petty state. 

But if, again, in all the Grecian states besides Sparta, the 
young men were indeed seldom necessitated by state regula- 
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tions to enter upon any certain mode of life, yet still the parents, 
in all the efforts and aspirations of their sons, had no other 
standard but the common good of the state; and whatever did 
not promote this, seemed to be enthusiasm and extravagance. 
We see this in a remarkable manner in the history of Socrates. 
Although Socrates carried on a spirited warfare against the so- 
phists, who lost themselves in fruitless speculation on things un- 
attainable by man; while on the other hand he urged upon the 
young men, who attached themselves to him, the improvement 
of the heart and self-denial in their lives; yet this appeared to 
the earthly-minded Athenians, who knew nothing higher than 
the daily course of state affairs, as going quite too far; and 
Aristophanes, with great applause, made Socrates the subject of 
ridicule, as a sophist or a subtile speculator about remote things, 
METEOR Poovricay. 

It was not however merely in general, that, in consequence of 
such a system of state cultivation and education, the spirit of the 
more thoughtful youth was cramped and circumscribed ; but the 
disposition, the beart, remained in this way wholly neglected. It 
is Love which excites the profoundest life in man ; and each low- 
er degree of love prepares the way to one that is higher. In this 
way should love to man, when developed in tenderness, prepare 
the way for love to God. But the earliest love, to which a hu- 
man being finds himself directed, as he comes into the world, 
is filial love. ‘The more tenderly and affectionately this is de- 
veloped, the purer and more godlike will be every other love 
of which life renders us susceptible. Now as the pleasures of 
domestic love were wholly unknown among the ancients ; as the 
individual, from childhood up, saw himself directed only to a 
greater community, to which however it was impossible to attach 
himself with the full warmth of his heart; so also his inward 
man remained uncultivated and unimproved, in precisely the 
most delicate part of his spiritual being. 

It is, however, still to be remarked, that what is here said of 
heathen wedlock and the education of children, is true in a less 
degree of the Romans than of the Greeks. In consequence of 
the greater regard for chastity, which was produced by the more 
serious religious system of the Romans, conjugal affection was 
more cordial and fervent,—the wife, too, was under far less 
restraint,—than among the Greeks. The effect of this more 
warm and cordial marriage relation, was also apparent in the ed- 
ucation of children. The Romans had such mothers as the 
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excellent Cornelia; and fathers earnestly engaged for the im- 
provement of their children, as Cato. ‘The sentiments of Cato 
on marriage and education, are presented to us by Plutarch in 
his account of his life.*°° ‘He selected a wife out of a good 
family, rather than a rich one; believing that each of these 
qualifications may indeed have its weight and importance, but 
that the well born, despising whatever is mean, will be the more 
ready to unite with her husband in all that is noble. Whoever 
beats his wife or his child, says he, lays his hands on that which 
is most sacred. He regarded it as far more praiseworthy to be 
a good husband, than a great senator. He also admired nothing 
more in Socrates, than that, with an ill tempered wife and worth- 
less children, he could maintain his gentleness and equanimity. 
And when a child was born to him, he regarded no business, ex- 
cept that of the public, so important, as his being present when 
his wife washed and swathed the infant; which she also nursed 
with her own milk. Often also she laid the infant children of 
the slaves upon her own breast, and sought thus to infuse into 
the latter a friendly feeling towards her son. When his chil- 
dren began to have understanding, he took them himself and 
taught them the rudiments of school education ; although he 
had an excellent slave, who well understood the business, and 
taught many other children. Cato was accustomed to say, he was 
not willing that his son should be rebuked or beaten by a slave ; 
nor that he should have to thank a slave for this kind of knowl- 
edge.” This solicitude of the Roman for his children, is ever to 
be acknowledged and applauded ; although it does not indeed 
reach the important point which Paul regards as the chief point 
of all education, viz. that children must be brought up “in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.” Eph. 6: 4. 

Thus have weseen how heathenism was deficient in a fundamen- 
tal knowledge of human nature, and consequently also in a proper 
estimate of human nature; and that therefore, if we take the word 
in a higher sense, even that humanity was wanting in heathen- 
ism, on account of which so high encomiums have been lavish- 
ed upon it;—only indeed by those who know not the deeper 
humanity to which vital Christianity gives birth. This deficien- 
cy in humanity, or genuine and universal benevolence, is also 
manifest in many religious and civil customs. ‘To that is to be 
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imputed the prohibition laid by the Greeks upon their slaves, 
that they must not be present at many of the festivals of the 
gods, e. g. that of the Eumenides; and at Rome, that of Her- 
cules; since the gods would be dishonoured by the presence of 
such inferior persons. From this cause arose also the custom 
of the Spartans of scourging their children every year at the 
altars of Diana Orthia, in honour of the goddess, so cruelly, that 
many of them expired ; as also that cruel scourging of the Ar- 
cadian damsels atthe altar of Bacchus. But more especially 
to this want of humanity is to be attributed the custom of hu- 
man sacrifices. How universal this frightful custom was in an- 
cient times among the heathen, the heathen Porphyry himself 
relates."8!_ ‘© Among the Rhodians, on the sixth of July, a man 
was sacrificed to Saturn. In Salamis, in March, they slew a 
man in honour of Agraulus the son of Neptune and the nymph 
Agraulis ; and in later times, they made this sacrifice to Dio- 
med. Young men led the destined victim three times round 
the altar; then the priest thrust a lance into his body, and his 
corpse was burned. In Chios and Tenedos, a man torn in 
pieces was offered to Bacchus Omadius. In Lacedaemon also, 
Apollodorus relates, a man was sacrificed to Mars. So also the 
Phenicians and Cretans frequently sacrificed men. But all 
human sacrifices among various nations, according to the histo- 
rian Pallas, are said to have ceased about the time of the empe- 
ror Adrian. Before that time, in Syrian Laodicea also, a 
young woman was annually sacrificed; but at present a female 
deer. The Arabian tribe of Dumathia annually slew a boy 
before their sacred shrine, and buried him under it. Philar- 
chus relates, that the Greeks almost never took the field, without 
having offered a human victim. I pass over in silence the 
Thracians and Scythians; I say nothing of the Athenians, how 
these slew the daughters of Erichtheus and Praxithea. But to 
whom is it not known, that at this very day, [about A. D. 290,] 
at the festival of Jupiter Latialis, a man is annually slain in the 
great city ?”* 

Clemens Alexandrinus mentions other extensive human sa- 
crifices :?8 “Your gods, like pestilential diseases marching 


281 Porphyr. de abstin. carnis, IT. 56. ed. Rhoer. and from him, 
Euseb, Praep. Evang. IV. 16. and Cyrillus contra Julian. lib. II. 


282 Clem Alex. Protreptikos, c. 3. init. 
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through cities and nations, demanded cruel and bloody saerifi- 
ces. Aristomenes of Messenia sacrificed to Jupiter Ithometes, 
three hundred men; and among them, Theopompus king of 
the Lacedaemonians. The Taurians, who inhabited the Tau- 
rian Chersonesus, were accustomed to sacrifice forthwith to the 
Taurian Diana, all strangers who landed or were shipwreeked 
on their shores. At Pella in Thessaly, an Achaean was sa- 
crificed to Peleus and Chiron. The Cretans of Lyctus were 
likewise in the habit of slaughtering human victims. The Les- 
bians, according to the account of Dosidas, made a similar of- 
fering to Bacchus. Pythocles relates, that the Phocaeans burnt 
a man whole in sacrifice to the Taurian Diana. Erechtheus of 
Attica and the Roman Marius both sacrificed their daughters ; 
the first to Persephone, and Marius to the diis averruncis.”* 


* Jn justice to myself, perhaps, I ought somewhere to remark on 
the mode pursued by the author in his numerous extracts from an- 
cient authors; otherwise, the learned reader who shall take the trou- 
ble of comparing the present translation of those extracts with the 
originals, and who may not have Tholuck’s work by him, may think 
me responsible for the frequent omissions he will find in the body 
of these extracts. Tholuck’s rule appears to be this; in the first 
place, fairly to give the sense of the author from whom he quotes, as 
to the particular point for which his authority is adduced ; and then, 
to leave out all the imeidental circumstances which do not serve to 
cast light on this point. He also takes considerable liberty m trans- 
lating—much more than I have thought it expedient to take with 
him. Ido not however mean to contradict what I have just said as 
to his fairness in giving the sense, or to weaken the reliance that is to 
be placed on his quotations. _A commendable brevity was doubtless 
his object in the omissions; and elegance and German idiom, in the 
license he has taken. A literal and full translation from the Greek 
of a few sentences in the above quotation from Clemens Alexandrinus, 
will serve as a specimen. The portions omitted by Tholuck, are put 
in Italics. 

“ What cruel and misanthropic demons were your gods, who not only 
delighted in the insanity of men, but even enjoyed human slaughter ; now, 
contriving for themselves the means of enjoyment from the ambitious con- 
tests of armed men in the stadia, now from the innumerable struggles 
for glory in wars ; that thus they might abundantly satiate themselves 
with human murder ; and now, like the most deadly pestilences advan- 
cing through cities and nations, they demanded the most merciless li- 
bations. Aristomenes of Messenia sacrificed three hundred men to 
Jupiter Ithometes, supposing himself to offer an acceptable sacrifice in 
so many and such choice hecatombs ; among whom was Theopompus, 
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Even Aristides himself could sacrifice to Bacchus Omestes, the 
three sons of the sister of the Persian king, whom he had taken 
as captives ;° and 'Themistocles also offered up several Per- 
sians of distinction. According to Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus,”*4 the Romans, even down to the latest times, were accustom- 
ed annually, at the vernal equinox, to go in procession to the Ti- 
ber, escorted by the praetors and vestal virgins, and there to throw 
thirty images of men into the river, in commemoration of the 
former human sacrifices. And Livy informs us, that once, in a 
time of great peril to the state, a man and woman of Gaul, 
were buried to propitiate the protecting gods. Lactantius in- 
deed well remarks, as he relates these horrid rites of worship :?8° 
‘What greater evil could those gods inflict upon them, even if 
in continual wrath against them, than now, when they must be 
appeased at so horrid a price ?” 

In respect now to the spirit of humanity in civil and_ political 
life, it was founded chiefly on the common love of country. 
But since the love of country rests on a refined love of self, it 
was consequently not strong enough to subdue the influences of 
that selfishness, which in and of itself already swayed the con- 
duct of the individuals. Wherever, therefore, that more refin- 
ed selfishness, which was careful to sustain the state and the cit- 
izens for the sake of its own advantage, had nothing to fear, 
there the pride and avarice of individuals again came forth 
unshackled. Hence even public life was destitute of many in- 
stitutions of benevolence and love, to which Christianity first 
gave rise. Here too, we must bear in mind, that vital Chris- 
tianity has by no means pervaded the whole community of the 
_ king of the Lacedaemonians, a noble victim. The nation of the Tau- 
ri dwelling about the Taurian Chersonesus, immediately sacrifice to 
the Taurian Diana all the strangers they can seize among themselves, 
and those falling into their power by sea. Such sacrifices Euripides 
represents on the stage. Monimus also relates, in his collection of won- 
derful thing's, that at Pella, etc. 

From this specimen, it is obvious, not only that our author leaves 
out extraneous matter in his quotations, but also much which is to 
his purpose. © Such, too, is the fact with him elsewhere. Still he 
gives us amply enough to substantiate his positions, TRans. 


*83 Plut. Vita Aristidis, c. 9. 
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external christian church ; and that consequently it is only here 
and there, where vital Christianity has inflamed individual com- 
munities, and chiefly at the first entrance of Christianity into 
the world, that we behold what the Spirit of Christ is truly ca- 
pable of accomplishing in this respect. 

The tove which united together the members of the first 
christian congregations, especially at a time when moral corrup- 
tion, perfidy, and misanthropy had reached their highest point 
in the Roman empire, put all the heathen in astonishment. In 
Minutius Felix,?8* the heathen Caecilius says of the first Chris- 
tians: “This harmony of spirit among the Christians, must be 
wholly reprobated and destroyed. They recognize each other 
by secret signs and marks, and mutually love each other before 
they become acquainted. Here and there, a sort of voluptuous 
religious feeling is intermingled among them, and they call 
themselves reciprocally brethren and sisters.” ‘The heathen 
were often heard to cry out with astonishment respecting the 
disciples of Christ: ‘‘ See how they love one another !”°7 Yea, 
such brotherly Jove must indeed have been incomprehensible 
to the heathen ; for where selfishness still reigns, love is not un- 
feigned; and selfishness must reign where Christ has not yet 
become our life. Now as every Christian no longer seeks his 
own, but that which is his Lord’s, so it is only among regenera- 
ted Christians that true love is possible. ' And just the default 
of this true, unfeigned love, was a defect in the civil and politi- 
cal life of the heathen in general. On the contrary, the blessed 
influence of the christian spirit of love, was also evinced in ma- 
ny public regulations. It showed itself in the abolition of the 
games of the gladiators. This abolition was occasioned by 
Christianity ; since these games must themselves have continued 
to nourish in the minds of the combatants, as well as of the spec- 
tators, a spirit of savage cruelty. Even heathen of the better sort, 
had already taken offence on this point. Thus Lucian relates of 
the cynic Demonax,”§8 that when the Athenians at a certain 
time were about to give a great exhibition of combatants, he came 
forward, saying: “Do not do this, until you have first thrown 
down your altar of compassion.” How much more must the 
Christians have felt the inhumanity of these amusements ! 


86 Minutii Octavius, c. 9. § 2. 
287 Tert. Apol.c. 39. 
288 Luciani Demonax, c. 57. 
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That spirit of christian love manifested itself also in the admin- 
istration of justice ; into which Christianity afterwards, in pro- 
portion as it pervaded the various states, introduced a milder and 
more humane spirit; removing, for example, the punishment of 
crucifixion, of the rack, of casting to wild beasts, etc. It was 
manifested too in the manner of life among the various classes 
of men, who all assumed a milder character 5 and, finally, in 
the establishment of charitable institutions, e. g. poor-houses, 
infirmaries, free houses of entertainment for indigent foreigners, 
and many institutions of this kind, which had been almost wholly 
unknown to heathenism ; so that the first establishment of infir- 
maries was the occasion of general wonder among the hea- 
then.?® 

We close this contemplation on the influence of heathenism, 
with the spirited words of Athanasius, in which he depicts the wide 
dominion and transforming energy of the gospel :?%° “ Who among 
men could penetrate even to the Scythians, the Ethiopians, the 
Persians, the Armenians, the Goths, or to those beyond the ocean, 
or beyond Hyrcania ; or who would address himself to the Egyp- 
tians and the Chaldeans,—to the latter, who practise magic, and 
are wholly ruled by superstition ; to the former, who live in wild 
and desert countries,—and preach to both with courage and 
wisdom against the worship of idols? Who could have been 
adequate to this, but the Lord of all, the Power of God, our 
Lord Jesus Christ? Hz, who not only caused his gospel to be 
preached there by his disciples, but also imparted to those na- 
tions the full conviction of the heart; so that they thenceforth 
no longer offered sacrifices to the gods of their countries, and 
gave up also the rudeness of their manners. In former. times, 
when the Greeks and Barbarians served the heathen gods, they 
were perpetually at war with each other, and were cruel towards 
their own kindred by blood; yea, no one could travel by land 
or sea, unless armed sword in hand, against improvident and 
mutual contests. Indeed their whole life was rather a service 
under arms ; their staff was the sword, the support of all their . 
hopes. And although they all this time continued to serve the 
gods, yet this was not competent to change their disposition. 
But scarcely had they turned to the doctrine of Christ, when 
rudeness and murder disappeared ; after that the heart within 
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had, in a wonderful manner, been broken and subdued. What 
mere man could ever have been able to accomplish so much ! 
‘ to march forth to the contest against the united legions of idola- 
try, the combined hosts of demons, the whole world of magic, 
and all the wisdom of Greece ; and at a single onset, overthrow 
them all !” 


BAR TeV. 


HINTS ON THE STUDY OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Having thus considered heathenism in its moral aspect, it 
will not be unsuitable for us to inquire, with what expectations 
and with what views the study of the ancients is now to be pros- 
ecuted. 

If we were here to speak of the benefits it is calculated to 
bestow in every other view, except in that of morals, we should 
necessarily have to adduce a great many advantages. ‘The an- 
cients are, in fact, not only the fathers of all our knowledge, 
with the exception of religion; but they are also, in many de- 
partments still our skilful teachers. Besides, there runs through 
the whole of antiquity a lively, intelligent, practical spirit, which 
connects itself in the most simple manner with nature; so that 
Johannes von Miller very aptly and justly remarks:* “ If the 
experience of antiquity is to be applied in our own times, the 
grand secret, the great art, is, to give to every thing ats right 
name. ‘The ancients spoke not a metaphysical language arising 
out of abstract ideas; and for this reason they are so full of energy ; 
because their figures fall upon, and form the soul. We strive 
to become acquainted with nature ; the ancients felt and painted 
it.” How beneficial the study of the ancients must be in the 
respects now mentioned, is obvious. 

Among theologians, such men as Calvin, Bucer, and Melanch- 
thon show how important are the advantages for the treatment of 
religious subjects, which are to be derived from a classical edu- 
cation. 

But here the inquiry meets us, Whether this study can also 
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be useful to the Christain, in a moral view? This question 
presents itself with so much the more importance, in proportion 
as the erroneous opinion has more and more prevailed in 
schools of learning, that it is classical education which must form 
the character and disposition of the youth. ‘This view, every 
Christian who has become acquainted, from his own observation. 
and experience, with the difference between the heathen and the 
christian elements of character, must decidedly oppose. The 
spirit of heathenism is different from that of Christianity, not only 
in degree, but also in its very essence ; so that even what is good 
in heathenism, must first become imbued with the christian spirit, 
if it is to be regarded as good in the christian sense. The heav- 
enly temper, and the longing after a holy and eternal life, are 
wanting in the poet of antiquity; the affectionate hand of a pa- 
ternal God, and the penetrating glance into the sinful shallow- 
ness of our hearts, are not found in the historian; faith, love, 
humility, and hope, exist not in the philosophy of the ancients ; 
and poetry, and history, and philosophy, all fail to penetrate the 
depths of the inner man. 

It is true, the heathen have accomplished many splendid 
achievements. Augustin says, they had often hazarded far 
more for their earthly country, than the Christians for their heav- 
enly inheritance.* But still those deeds were not good, merely 
because they were great and splendid. We must here inquire 
for the root, from which the branches spring. With the heathen, 
it is, in most cases, a proud self exaltation ; such as was enstamp- 
ed as the great principle of life by the Stoic school. Or, if it be 
not selfishness which impels the heathen to splendid deeds, yet it 
is often, probably, the strength of some inborn emotion—it may 
be patriotism, or conjugal affection, or other like impulses of the 
human heart, which the man follows, without having acquired 
them by effort, and without being himself conscious why he fol- 
lows them. It is, at least, not the spirit of love and humility,— 
a spirit which springs from the subdual of that ever active and 
obtrusive selfishness. 

Let us take a view even of the greatest of the heathen, Soc- 
rates. His soul was certainly in some alliance with the holy 
God; he certainly felt, in his daemon or guardian spirit, the in- 
explicable nearness of his Father in heaven; but he was desti- 
tute of a view of the divine nature in the humble form of a ser- 
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vant, the Redeemer with the crown of thorns; he had no ideal 
conception of that true holiness, which manifests itself in the most 
humble love and the most affectionate humility. Hence, also, 
he was unable to become fully acquainted with his own heart, 
though he so greatly desired it. Hence too he was destitute of 
any deep humiliation and grief on account of his sinful wreteh- 
edness ; of that true humility, which no longer allows itself in a 
biting, sarcastic tone of instruction ; and destitute likewise of any 
filial, devoted love. These perfections can be shared only by 
the Christian, who beholds the Redeemer as a wanderer upon 
earth in the form of a servant; and who receives in his own 
soul the sanctifying power of that Redeemer, by intercourse with 
him. 

On these grounds, it can neither be permitted in general to 
transplant the spirit of heathenism into the youth of christian 
seminaries ; nor can the attempt even be sanctioned, to engraft 
some of the better branches of the wild olive-tree upon the good ; 
unless, indeed—which, however, can rarely be supposed in the 
case of tender youth,—the new man has already become so 
strong, that, whatever of good he may borrow from heathen- 
ism, before he suffers it to pass over into his own soul and life, 
he first commits it to the purifying power of that Spirit which 
must pervade all native and acquired good, if it is to be accepta- 
ble to God. In those schools, indeed, where, instead of the love 
of Christ, ambition and a miserable vanity are continually called 
jnto action as a stimulus to diligence and effort, it will indeed be 
difficult to do without the influence of the heathenish spirit on 
the minds of the youth. Indeed, it would be hard for teachers 
of this class to point out, wherein their method of unfolding and 
forming the human mind, differs from that of the Stoics and the 
gardens of Academus. 

But if now Christianity is not allowed to pervade and sanctify 
the sacerdotal employment of education, (for so it deserves to 
be called,) it would seem in fact only to stand as an idle statue 
in the pathway of the Christian’s life. We must, therefore, in 
serious earnest, repeat, that the spirit of classic antiquity may 
aid in forming what it will in the human mind,—only not the 
HEART. For this, there is but one former and teacher, and that 
is Christ and his Spirit. On this account, every teacher in a 
‘school of learning, who would discharge the duties of his office 
as a Christian, is under the sacred obligation of pointing his pu- 
pils again and again to the fact, that the ‘Spirit, which no man 
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knows but he who has received it, produces a new life in the 
souls of those who receive it. And if one has any where to con- 
sider, that he may buy gold too dear, it is in the study of classic 
antiquity. 

We subjoin the words of two of the more ancient teachers of 
the church, upon this subject. Augustin says, respecting the 
study of the ancients :*°8 “The Egyptians had not only idols and 
heavy burdens, before which the Israelites fled with horror; but 
they had also precious implements of gold and silver, and gar- 
ments, which Israel appropriated to themselves for a betier use. 
Just so all the learning and systems of the heathen have not only 
idols, and heavy and unprofitable burdens, which every Chris- 
tian must abhor; but also liberal arts and sciences which are 
useful for the service of truth.’—And Socrates, the ecclesiasti- 
cal historian, says :°°* “* Heathen learning is nowhere approved 
of, either by Christ or by his apostles, as if it came from God ; 
but still itis not totally rejected as pernicious. And this was not 
done without consideration ; for many philosophers among the 
heathen were not far from the truth.* They have not indeed 
attained to the chief thing in doctrine, the knowledge of the 
mystery of Christ. Nevertheless the enemies of Christianity 
may be effectually subdued, when one wields their own weapons 
against them. Besides, Christ and the apostles tell us, that we 
should prove all things, to the intent that we may not be deceiv- 
ed. This will not be our lot, if we seize upon the weapons of 
the enemy, and yet do not accord with them,—if we avoid the bad, 
but hold fast to what is good and true, and prove and use it 
all. THE GooD PERTAINS ALWAYS TO THE TRUTH, LET IT BE 
WHERE IT WILL.” T 


293 Augustini de doctrina Christ. II. 20. Origen before him had 
already made the same comparison. 


294 Socratis Hist. Eccles. III. 16. 


* Tt is to be remembered that this historian lived as late as the fifth 
century ; and that long before this period, the philosophy of the 
Greeks and Romans had been greatly improved by the light and in- 
fluence of Christianity. Ammonius Saccas, a founder of the New- 
Platonic school at Alexandria, (A. D. 193,) was even born and educat- 
ed as a Christian, and incorporated much from Christianity into the 
new medley of philosophy, which soon became so prevalent. Trans. 


+ Why the author should thus give us only such brief “ hints on 
the study of classical literature,” is not easy to conjecture. And 
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what he has given, is rather in the shape of memoranda, apparently 
put down with the design of filling out a more extended and better 
connected train of discussion. We may well regret that he did not 
take time and space to fill out this promising section in his usual 
manner. It is to be hoped he will yet seize some occasion for sup- 
plying the deficiency. 

Should he do this, we shall doubtless find his hints on the moral 
influence of the study, greatly expanded and corroborated. ‘This, 
in fact, is the most important point in the whole question. 

The first step in the discussion of this topic, is to ascertain what 
this moral influence actually is, both in its nature and degree; and 
then to seek for the causes of the good and of the evil influence, 
and for the requisite modifications. And what but actual experi- 
ence is to settle the question, as to the nature of this influence, just 
as in every other question of philosophy ?—And when experience or 
testimony on this point, instead of being uniform, is found to be va- 
rious and even directly opposite, and that too under the same mode 
of teaching ; where shall we look for the cause of this difference ? 
Is it not to be found mainly in the different temperament and habits 
of mental association in different individuals? One has been excit- 
ed to sensuality ; another, to unhallowed ambition; a third is not 
conscious of any definite moral influence; and a fourth, like the 
young Spartans while beholding the drunken slaves, is led to feel- 
ings of mingled abhorrence and contempt, in view of the full drawn 
pictures of heathenish vices, which he finds in the classics. 

Examine, then, the temperaments of these different classes of 
students, and if found in accordance respectively with these differ- 
ent influences, what a lesson must it afford——not merely on the vast 
importance of the best mode of teaching——but as to the individuals 
who are to be advised to pursue classic literature at all; and to what 
extent; and at what period of life. What may be safe and saluta- 
ry for one, may be moral death for another; and what may be too 
perilous in boyhood, may be hazarded in riper years and better cir- 
cumstances. The judicious parent and the sagacious and christian 
preceptor will be awake to the responsibility thus devolving on 
them, in the guidance of the young immortals committed to their 
care, Trans. 
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From Hengstenberg’s “ Christologie des Aiten Testaments.” Translated by James F. War- 
‘ ner, of the Theological Seminary, Andover. 


[concLUDED FROM PAGE 367.] 


Verse 10. With this verse commences the description of 
the exaltation of the Servant of God. The sense is: All the 
suffering described, is sent by Jehovah upon his servant, and will 
terminate with his exaltation and the establishment of the di- 
vine kingdom on the earth— But tt pleased Jehovah, to bruise 
him; he hath subjected him to disease, [inflicted severe suffering 
upon him]. When he has brought a sin-offering, he shall be- 
hold a posterity, he shall prelong his days, and the purpose of 
Jehovah shall prosper through him. According to Van der 
Palm, this verse is connected with the preceding. He was in- 
nocent ; why then was he so tormented and plagued? For this 
reason, that it was the will of Jehovah; not because the Lord was 
too weak to rescue him from the hands of his enemies. And 
what was the ground of this will? That he should bring a-volun- 


ation of form in Hebrew, appears to lie in the not unfrequent in- 
terchange of verbs > and Nd.{ That such an interchange takes 
place in the particular verb 21, is shown by the future NDI 
2 Chron. 16:12, and by the derivative D°Na>nm. The inter- 
pretation of the first member, given above, is easy and uncon- 
strained. Not so that of others, as Martini and Gesenius, who 
translate: It pleased Jehovah to make his wound diseased, for, to 


* Comp. Josh. 14: 8. + Gesenius Lehrg. 482. 
t Gesenius l. c. p. 418. No. 8. 
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wound him severely. This supposes that N27 stands for 4837, 
with Daghesh forte euphonic,* or as the infinitive nominascens in 
Piel; and that the Praeter "447 stands for the infinitive with >. 
There is indeed some plausibility given to this exposition by the 
passage in Micah 6: 13, where: “I make thy wound diseased,” 
stands for, “I inflict upon thee a mortal wound.” Comp. Nahum 
3:49.—Before the last member, Jahn supplies 97871 (which is 
indeed not unfrequently left out) and supposes that from thence 
onward Jehovah speaks. But as ia the last member Jehovah is 
still spoken of in the third person, (4373 Y217,) it is better to as- 
sume that the prophet still proceeds with his discourse, and that 
Jehovah is first introduced as speaking in v. 11 and 12, and con- 
firming what had been said by the prophet——The form Dwn is 
to be taken as 3d pers. fem. and to be connected with w93. The 
verb Daw is often synonymous with 7n2; comp. the Lexicons. 
The substantive U3, as is known, often stands, like the Arabic 


5 


c/ 

33, for the personal pronoun. When uts soun offers, i. e. 
when HE offers. It is unnecessrry to give the verb D°W, as some 
interpreters do, the intransitive sense, to place or present one’s 
self; or to assume with others, ,an ellipsis, 22 Dvm ON for 
9w52 Hwia WW2 D%A ON; which is opposed by the fact that 
we cannot say of the soul, that it brings the soul for a sin offer- 
ing, even if examples otherwise satisfactory could be adduced 
for the ellipsis of 83. Nor is it necessary with others even to 
translate: When thou shalt have placed, regarded, his soul as a 
sin-offering, as an address to Jehovah, who in this and the pre- 
ceding verses is always spoken of in the third person. The fact 
that the Messiah shall not only be the priest who presents the 
sin-offering, but also the offering itself, does not indeed lie in the 
mere expression itself, in this place 5 nor is this necessary, since 
it is already sufficiently evident from what precedes. The word 
DUN signifies gual’, error, and then sin-offering.t As by the 
typical offerings, which were presented by the typical priests, 
purity was again obtained and the offence was expiated as to the 
external theocracy, while there was also a reference to the great 
future offering ; so the prophet here announces that by the anti- 
typical offering, which the antitypical and only true priestt should 


* Gesenius Lehrg. p. 86. 
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bring, purity and the forgiveness of sins should be obtained as to 
the internal theocracy. Here also, according to the usual cus- 
tom of the prophets, things of the new dispensation are described 
under figures borrowed from things of the old. With an allusion 
to this passage, Paul says in 2 Cor. 5:21, God has made Christ 
to be sin (&maoria) i. e. a sin-offering, that we might be righteous 
before God. So also in Rom. 8:3, God has sent Christ for 
sin (méot aucotias,) as a sin-offering, and Christ is called, in 
Rom. 3: 25. 1 John 2:2. 4:10, ieouos, ihaorng.ov, propitiatory 
sacrifice, for all sins. Comp. Heb. 9: 14, 0g éauroy mooonveynev 
euouov to Geo. Divested of figure, the sense is as follows : 
When he has voluntarily given himself up to bitter suffering and 
a sanguinary death, in order, by atoning for our sins, to obtain 
for us forgiveness and righteousness.—The particle ON is here in 
the usual sense when, not as Rosenmiller explains it, postquam. 
The passages which he, after the example of Noldius,* adduces 
for this, are not appropriate, either because the verb in them is 
not as here in the future, but in the praeter st or because the 
signification, postquam, depends only upon an incorrect interpre- 
tation.{ [In the.description of the rewards which the servant of 
God shall obtain for the accomplishment of the work committed 
to him, the lower must again serve as a figure to designate the 
higher. Long life and a numerous train of descendants are re- 
garded by the Hebrews as the greatest prosperity, as a theocratic 
blessing and a reward of piety. In a higher and spiritual sense, 
this reward will be bestowed upon the Messiah. ‘The Seventy,§ 
the Vulgate,|] and Lowth, would connect together the two mem- 
bers D> 2481 and Yay ANI; but they are far more appro- 
priate, when separated from each other; 092 JANA, he shall 
make his days long, for, he shall live long ; 92} A872, he shall 
see his seed, for, he shall enjoy a numerous posterity. This pos- 
terity (3355 v. 8) is no other than the many and the mighty 
whom God has allotted (v. 12) as a possession to the Messiah, 
who were to be sanctified by him (c. 52: 15) and to be justified 
through him (v. 11); those, the punishment of whose sins he 
took upon himself (v. 5), and for whom he interceded with God 
(v. 12). The natural relation between father and son is often 
transferred to spiritual relations. ‘The prophets bore the name 


* Concord. Part. sub voce, No. 11. + Amos 7: 2. 
{ Job 14: 14. . 


§ H wuyn tyay opetow onéoua poxgoSroy. 
|| “ Posteritatem videbit longaevam.” 
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of father—their disciples, the name of sons of the prophets, 1 K. 
2:35. Ina higher sense believers, spiritually begotten of God, 
obedient to him, as being his dutiful children, and as it were 
composing his family, are called the posterity of God, or of the 
Messiah. Ps. 22: 31, “ The seed who shall serve him shall be 
reckoned to the Lord as his posterity,” i. e. the followers of the 
Messiah shall be regarded as the kindred of God, as his chil- 
dren. Ps. 110: 3. Gen. 6:2, where the worshippers of God 
are designated by n7>N 722. Even to the present time Chris- 
tians are in the East called nmaadl aw» the kindred or 


family of the Messiah.*—According to Martini, m>%* in the last 
member should not designate the future, but the past. He trans- 
lates: Jehovae enim mandata felicissime executus est. But with- 
out reason. The prophet here describes the reward which the 
Messiah is to receive. This consists in the circumstance, that 
the concerns, the cause of God, religion and its extension, shall 
be promoted by him, which is in fact synonymous with: ‘“ He 
shall behold a posterity.” 
Verse ll. Jehovah is again introduced as speaking.—Be- 
cause of the labour of his soul, he shall behold, he shall satisfy 
himself; by his knowledge shall he, the righteous one, my ser- 
vant, justify many and shall bear their sins—The preposition 
772 in 57ay73 indicates the causa efficiens. ‘The Vulgate translates 
correctly : Pro eo, quod laboravit anima ejus. Others: Free 
from the suffering of his soul, or after the suffering of his soul. 
But it suits the connexion better, that here, as in the foregoing 
verse, the suffering should be adduced as the cause of the glori- 
fication. The noun 57» has both the idea of labour and of suf- 
fering.—After the verb 7X77 the object is wanting. Michaelis: 
“From his oppressive labour he shall again look up with joy.” 
But there is no certain proof for this meaning of the verb Ax4 ; 
and moreover, ¥2° is then not exactly appropriate. The ellip- 
sis is differently supplied by different interpreters; some would 
understand 344 good; others, »4%. But it is most direct 
and obvious, to supply the fruzts and rewards of his suffering, 
which were announced in the preceding verse. The verbs "X47 
and y2v? are also combined in various ways. Some apply here 
the Hebrew usus loquendi, according to which two verbs are 
employed, where other languages put a verb with an adjective 


* Comp. Schulz b. Paulus in der Sammlung der Reisen Th. VII. 
p. 49. 
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or an adverb; thus, he will see himself satisfied. Rosenmuel- 
ler supplies swe between the two verbs; but this gives a weak 
sense. ‘The correct view becomes evident from the remark, 
overlooked by almost all interpreters, that the figure of a hus- 
bandman lies at the foundation. He cultivates his field with 
labour and care, then with delight first beholds the ripe fruits, 
then gathers them in and satiates himself upon them ; he sowed 
in tears, and now reaps in joy. Hence then it appears, that the 
two verbs must be separated, and that there is a kind of climax 
in them. Clericus :* “ Here is a tacit comparison ; as the hus- 
bandman, having gathered a copious harvest, is satiated with the 
fruit of his toil; so the Messiah, after having ascended into hea- 
ven, shall feed his soul upon the wonderful success of the gos- 
pel.” Yet many interpreters connect the following ime33 with 
this first member.’ Among these, Martini refers the suffix in 
4Snp32 to Jehovah; and takes n357 nyz in the sense of piety, 
fear of God. He then explains the clause: Pietatis suae lar- 
gissimos fructus percipiat. But to this it is one objection among 
others, that the suffix must necessarily refer to the Messiah, as 
he only is spoken of in the third person; whereas Jehovah is 
introduced as himself speaking ("32). Jahn, somewhat better, 
understands the suffix passively: Saturabitur cognitione sua 
t. e. fruetur alla beatitudine abunde, ut permulti eum agnoscant 
celsissimum benefactorem. But this interpretation also is forced, 
and the word j{n¥33 is without doubt to be connected, in con- 
formity to the accents, with what follows. The expression, 
jmyta, is variously understood. The form nv’ is the Infinitive 
of 935. But Participles and Infinitives in connexion with suffix- 
es, may be regarded either as parts of the verb, or also as nouns. 
In the first case the pronoun denotes the edject of the action ; 
in the last, the subject; in the former it is in the accusative ; in 
the latter, in the genitive.t| Many interpreters understand the 
suffix here subjectively. So Gesenius: “ By his wisdom.” 
This is opposed by the fact, that not the wisdom but the expia- 
tory suffering of the Messiah, as we shall see in the explanation 
of the word P"7E7, is to be the effective cause of justification. 
Others: ‘“ By his religion.” But on the contrary, the word ny3 


* “ Hic latet comparatio: quemadmodum agricola collecta copiosa 
messe fructu laboris sui satiatur, sic Messias animum suum successu 
miro Evangelii, postquam in coelum ascenderit, pascet.” 

+ See examples in Gesenius Lehrg. p. 299. 
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alone does not designate religion, piety, but only in the phrase 
man? nyt; and this not objective, but subjectwe religion, which 
is not here appropriate. Others: “ By his doctrine ;” scil. by 
the doctrine of his suffering and the expiation thereby effected. 
This explanation will indeed admit of our taking the verb p>7En 
in the right sense 5 but it is an objection, that NDI as a noun nev- 
er means doctrine, but always only knowledge, discretion, under- 
standing. We are hence under the necessity of taking the suf- 
fix objectively, or passively. By his knowledge, i.e. by their 
knowledge of him, by their becoming acquainted with him. 
This is the condition on which the righteousness obtained by the 
Messiah may be appropriated by them. So J. H. Michaelis :* 
Per scientiam sui,t non qua ipse cognoscit, sed qua vera fide et 
fiducia ipse tanquam propitiator cognoscitur. John 17: 3. Rom. 
3: 22,25. Van der Palm: “ By his knowledge, that is, by the 
knowledge of him, by knowing him, on the ground of his mis- 
sion and by virtue of his merits.” 

The verb p77X5 is taken by Gesenius in the sense to bring to. 
the true religion, to convert, comparing Dan. 12: 4. But pryxr 
is explained by the following parallel member: “ He will bear 
their sins.” Hence it must be translated, justify ; and be refer- 
red to the deliverance from the penalties of sin effected by the 
sufferings of the servant of God. The forensic sense, significa- 
tio forensis, is the prevailing one in Niphal of the verb pax. 
Comp. e.g. 5: 23. The whole context shows, that the discourse 
here respects justification, in the proper sense, and not merely 
instruction. ‘The Messiah is described throughout the whole 
section, not as a teacher, but asa priest, who has presented him- 
self asa voluntary sin-offering, in order to deliver us from punish- 
ment. This is favoured also by the construction with 5, and 
finally by the position of p»yz. ‘The construction of the verb 
with > explains itself by a certain modification of the idea which 
the verb conveys; thus P°7<5 with the acc. justificare, to justify ; 
with >, justitiam afferre, toimpart justification to some one. The 
verb 490 exhibits a similar modification, as 2 Sam. 3: 30 14975 
2235, mortem intulerunt Abnere, they inflicted death upon Abner. 
So m5, with the accusative, to cause to rest; with oly to grant 


* In the Bibl. Hal. + Clericus, cognitione sut. 


t “ Door zijne Kenntnis, dat is door de Kenntnis van hem, door 
hem te kennen, in den aard zijner zending en de Kracht zijner ver- 
diensten.” 
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rest; 901M, to deliver, but with >, to grant deliverance.*—The 
words "32y p17 the righteous one, my servant, signify my righteous 
servant. ‘The adjective sometimes stands first, when an empha- 
sis falls upon it.f Still, however, this observation is not adc- 
quate to explain the construction before us,—a fact which in- 
terpreters have overlooked. The word P°T¥ cannot be directly 
connected, as an epithet, with “32y, for this reason, that the for- 
mer is indefinite, while the latter is made definite by the suffix. 
But when the substantive has the article, or is rendered definite by 
a’ suffix or a genitive, the adjective must have the article also.t 
Hence we must assume, that p"7 stands first independently, as 
supplying the place of a noun. ‘There is a similar construc- 
tion in Jer. 3:7, 10, SAMY anny ADI, “the faithless, her 
stster Judah, did not convert herself to me.” The prominence 
of p°yX and its immediate counexion with px, are meant 
to indicate the close connexion in which the righteousness 
of the servant of God, (who although perfectly innocent and 
and without sin,§ yet suffered the punishment of sin,) stands 
with the justification to be imparted through him. Thus by 
these words, the verb 32 in c. 52: 15 is explained ; also what 
is said in vs. 3—6 is confirmed, particularly the expression in 
v. 5, “by his wounds we are healed.”——Martini translates : 
Servator legatus meus salvos praestabit multos i. e. felicitate 
augebit et ornabit. But this explanation is as little suited to the 
context, as it is capable of being justified philologically. The 
word p™7¥ cannot signify Savour, nor pM to bless. 

In the last words of the verse, as in v. 4, sin and its punish- 


ment are figuratively represented as a heavy burden. Lam. 5: 4. 
So Sie S 


In Arabic, nis burden is a usual name for sin. So prod 


onera. Calvin:|| “It is surely a remarkable exchange. Christ 
justifies men by giving them his righteousness, and, in return, 
takes upon himself their sins, that he. may expiate them.” 


* Gesenius Lehrgeb. p. 817. + Gesenius p. 705. 
{ Gesenius p. 704. § Comp. v. 9. 


|| “Egregia nimirum est permutatio. Christus justificat homines 
dando ipsis justitiam suam, et vicissim in se suscipit peccata ipsorum, 
ut ea expiet.” 


Matec Lhe a NO. Ze 64 
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Jerome :* ‘And he himself shall bear their iniquities, which 
they were unable to bear, and by the burden of which, they 
were oppressed.” Many interpreters, as Martini, Hensler, 
etc. would translate the verb 5397 in the praeter ; ‘‘ He bore or 
took away their sufferings.” Against this Gesenius justly re- 
marks, that all the preceding and the following futures refer to 
the state of exaltation.t Moreover, in the whole verse, the dis- 
course does not relate to the acquiring of righteousness, (for 
this was done in the state of humiliation, vs. 2—9,) but to the 
imparting of it; the subjective condition of which was, in the 
foregoing member, declared to be the knowledge and perception 
of the servant of God. In behalf of every one who, after the 
exaltation of the Messiah, fulfils this condition, the Messiah takes 
his sins upon himself, i. e. he causes his own vicarious obedience 
to be reckoned to him and imparts to him forgiveness. The 
expression, he will bear their sins, is the same as, he will 
justify them, except merely the difference of the figure. Gese- 
nius interprets thus: ‘ He lightens the burden of their sins, 
scil. by his instruction ; he will improve them and thereby pro- 
cure pardon for them.” But Gesenius here contradicts himself ; 
for in v. 4, he explains %541 Niw2 and O°3N572 520 of the vica- 
rious satisfaction; and the corresponding Nw} D°2 NOM and 
yup? in v. 12, must necessarily be explained in the same way. 
The phrase j}2 529 moreover does not here mean, to lighten 
the burden of sin, but to take wt entirely upon himself ; and that 
this can be equivalent to improving by instruction, is neither 
_ philologically demonstrable, nor reconcileable with the whole 
context. * Compare the remarks on p"7X3 above. 

Verse 12. Therefore will I allot to him the mighty, and 
he shall distribute the strong as a spoil; as a reward, because 
he gave up his life unto death, and suffered himself to be num- 
bered with transgressors. And he shall take upon him the sins 
of many, and shall make intercession for transgressors. The 
verb pt has, in Job 39: 17, the signification to allot, to appor- 


* “Et iniquitates eorum ipse portabit, quas illi portare non poterant, 
et quarum pondere opprimebantur. 

+ The expression 530 Ni 0M3)y is evidently synonymous with 
p7¥2 and cannot well be taken as praeter, on account of the parallel- 
ism. Sept. xod tas cuagtias witaw aitog avoice. Symm. vmevéynsc. 
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tion. So also here, many interpreters very justly give it this 
sense. Others :* “TI give him his lot among the mighty ;” either 
equivalent to, “I will grant him his place among the mighty,” 
or, “the mighty shall be a part of the spoil which is to be giv- 
en him.” Of this Martini justly says, friget utrumque. Espe- 
cially, according to the first turn above given, this exposition 
does not at all accord with the other splendid expressions with 
which the exaltation of the servant of God is described. Ge- 
senius alleges in its defence, that the fourth member then forms 
an appropriate antithesis : He who was placed on a level with 
transgressors, now stands with the mighty and the powerful. 
But surely the antithesis is much stronger and more beautiful 
according to the first exposition; with transgressors, over the 
many and the powerful.—The word 33 can either be render- 
ed many or the mighty and great. The latter is recommended 
by the parallelism with nvaazy». In either case, it is unnecessa- 
ry to supply, with Rosenmiller, 143 or Daz in connexion with 
nay and p34" .—The second member is translated by many: 
‘* He will divide the spoil with the strong.” But a far more for- 
cible and elegant sense is obtained by understanding the particle 
MN not as a preposition, but as the sign of the accusative. “He 
shall distribute the strong as a spoil,” scil. among his compan- 
ions. This is nothing more nor less than: He shall have them 
in his power, and be able to do with them as he pleases. Mar- 
tini:¢ “It is the part of a conqueror to dispose of the booty ob- 
tained, and, the best portion of it being reserved for himself, to 
distribute the rest among his companions.” Compare Gen. 49: 
27. Ex. 15:9. Ps. 68:13. Judg. 5: 30. After the example of 
Jewish interpreters,§ some modern ones|| would borrow from 
these words a proof against the reference of the prophecy to 
Christ, who surely did not participate in any worldly triumph. 
But such a misapprehension of the figurative expression scarcely 


* Sept. 41a todto attds xlgoovoujce moddots. Vulg. Ideo disper- 
tiam et plurimos. Chald. Martini, Rosenmiiller. 

+ Gesenius, ete. 

t “Victoris est de praeda parta disponere, ejusque optima parte sibi 
vindicata, reliquae inter socios partitionem facere.” 

§ Abarbanel: “Hoc in Christum non competit, mw» xd "5 
bbw ND manba.” 

|| Paulus, Gesenius, etc. 
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admits of explanation, otherwise than from doctrinal prejudice. 
According to the usual custom adopted by the prophets, of re- 
presenting that which is spiritual under the figure of that which 
is temporal, the spiritual victory of Christ over those who take 
upon themselves his gentle yoke, is here announced under the 
figure of a worldly victory. Martini :* ‘“ Here is a description 
of an extensive and splendid empire, expressed by images taken 
from a human monarch, who, after having conquered a country, 
takes possession of the sovereignty, and enjoys the spoils which 
had been won.” That the language does not here relate to 
worldly triumphs, appears, first, from the manner, as exhibited 
above, in which the Messiah arrives at this exaltation. Worldly 
triumphs are not obtained by the deepest humiliation, by suffer- 
ings and death, voluntarily undertaken, and that for the salvation 
of mankind. Secondly, it appears from that which the Messiah 
in his glorified state, is to do for those who apply to him. He 
is to sprinkle them with his blood, c. 52: 155; he is to justify 
them and bear their sins, v. 11 ; and he is to stand in the place 
of sinners, v. 123 all which surely are not designations of a 
worldly conqueror. The 0°29 and 029» are no other than 
the people and kings mentioned in c. 52: 155 and the kindred 
and posterity of the Messiah, in v.8 and 10. Similar figurative 
representations are found in Ps. 2: 8, where Jehovah says to 
the Messiah: “ Ask of me, and I will give thee the heathen for 
an inheritance and the ends of the world for thy possession.” 
Compare Isa. 11: 10. 

After this, the merits of the servant of God are once more 
repeated, for the reward of which, God has granted him these 
great spiritual conquests. In the words 1W5)2 nya> TWH, 
properly he has poured out his life to death, or into death, there - 
is a metaphor taken from slaughtered animals, which with their 
blood lose their life; for which reason the blood was regarded 
as the seat of the soul. Compare Gen. 9: 4. Lev. 17: 11. 
There is also an allusion to the figure of a victim in v. 10. Com- 
pare Ps. 141: 8, and numerous examples of a similar mode of 
expression in the Arabic poets.— The verb 113722, he was num- 


* “Tnest descriptio amplissimi et splendissimi imperii expressa im- 
aginibus ab imperatore humano, qui terra sub ditionem suam redacta 
regnum occupat, praedaque parta potitur repetita.” 


+ In Schultens Ad excerpta Hamasae p. 452, and in Martini and 
Gesenius on the passage. 
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bered, has here, as we have already seen in v. 7, the secondar 
meaning, he suffered himself to be numbered. This isdemanded 
by the context and by the parallelism with, “ He has poured out 
his life.’ The mere fact that the Messiah was numbered with 
transgressors, was not the ground of his glorification ; but that he 
voluntarily suffered himself to be numbered with them. The 
evangelist Mark quotes this passage, when he relates that Christ 
was fastened to the cross between thieves, without designing to 
exhaust the whole sense of the expression by this specific appli- 
cation. 

With many interpreters, after the example of the Seventy, we 
must understand the verb 739° as referring to the state of hu- 
miliation.* But the context, in which the discourse relates ex- 
clusively to the exaltation, determines the tense of Niwi to be 
aorist rather than future ; ‘and this corresponds to 550°. Com- 
pare the remarks on the preceding verse.—The-verb 33 has 
in Kal, among other significations, that of to meet; in Hiphil, 
consequently, to cause to meet.. Then, to cause something to 
meet or occur to any one, (whether petitions or actions, must be 
determined from the context,) stands for, to intercede with him; 
in like manner as the Greek évzuyyovewv. Most interpreters here 
falsely understand 29395 of mere prayer. Martini correctly 
says :+ ‘We must here understand that aid which the Messiah 
afforded to his friends in the enduring of miseries, and those the 
most severe and dreadful, and even death itself.” The servant 
of God does not intercede with Jehovah for sinners merely by 
prayer, as is quite evident from what precedes, but by present- 
ing before God his vicarious suffering and his merits, as the 
ground for their receiving favour and the forgiveness of their 
sins. Calvin very happily expresses the idea:{ “As under 


* So also Gesenius, directly in contradiction to the remark made 
by him on v. 11, that all the futures in what precedes and what fol- 
lows, refer to ine state of exaltation. If »%457 should stand for the 
praeter here, then must Dad? also stand for the praeter there. 


+ “Intelligendum est illud auxilium, quod miserias easque gravis- 
simas et dirissimas mortemque adeo ipsam subeundo Messias popular- 
ibus suis praestitit.” 

t “Ut in veteri lege sacerdos, qui nunquam sine sanguine ingredie- 
batur, simul pro populo intercedebat, ita quod illic adumbratum fuit, 
in Christo impletum est. Primum enim sacrificium corporis sui ob- 
tulit et sanguinen fudit, ut poenam nobis debitam persolveret. Dein- 
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the ancient law the priest, who never entered into the holy place 
without blood, at the same time interceded for the people ; so 
that which was there typified, was in Christ fulfilled. For, 
in the first place, he offered the sacrifice of his own body 
and poured out his blood, that he might bear the penalty due to 
us. Then, to insure the efficacy of the expiation, he performed 
the office of advocate, and made intercession for all who should 
by faith embrace this sacrifice.” Compare also the following 
passages: Rom. 8: 34, Os xad évevyyaver vnéo judy. Heb. 9: 
24, Christ has entered into the sanctuary vuy éugavodjvar to 
nooownm tov Geov Unég yuwv. 1 John 2: 1, TagaxAnroy éyouev 
moog tov naréoa Jyoovv Xotorov dixaov.— The word 83559 indi- 
cates, that we are not to regard the last two memhers as depend- 
ing upon WW An. 
Nore. It may perhaps interest the reader, to see the whole of 
the proposed translation brought together into one view.—Eb. 


TRANSLATION. 


Ch. LIT. 18. Behold my servant in wisdom shall reign prospe- 
rously ; 
He shall be high and elevated and very exalted. 
14, Like as many were shocked at my servant, 
—So disfigured was his countenance that it was no 
longer the countenance of a man ; 
And his form, that it was no more the form of aman,— 
15. So shall he sprinkle many heathen nations; 
Kings shall shut their mouths before him ; 
For what had not been announced to them they see, 
And what they had never heard they perceive. 


_ Ch. LITT. 1. Who then believes our annunciation ? 
And the arm of the Lord, to whom is it revealed ? 


2. He grew up before him as a sprout, 
As a shoot out of a dry soil ; 
He had no form nor beauty, that we should look upon 
him ; 


de ut valeret expiatio advocati officio functus est, atque intercessit pro 
omnibus, qui fide hoe sacrificium amplecterentur.” 
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or 


10, 


Translation. 


No comely appearance, that we should desire him. 


. He was despised and the most abject of men, 


A man of suffering and familiar with disease ; 
He was as one before whom a man covers his face ; 
We despised him and esteemed him not. 


. But he bore our diseases, 


And took our pains upon himself ; 
And we regarded him as one afflicted of God, 
Smitten and tormented of God. 


. And he was pierced for our iniquities, 


And was bruised for our sins ; 
He was punished that we might have peace, 
And by his wounds we are healed. 


. We ali like sheep were gone astray, 


We turned each one to his own way ; 

But Jehovah cast on him the sins of us all. 

‘He was abused, but he endured patiently, 

And opened not his mouth ; 

As a lamb which is brought to the slaughter, 
And as a sheep that is.dumb before its shearers, 
He opened not his mouth. 


. By oppression and a judicial sentence he was dragged 


to punishment ; 

—Yet who can declare his posterity ?— 

He was torn away from the land of the living for the 
sins of my people, 

Upon whom the punishment should have fallen. 


. They appointed for him among the wicked his grave ; 


—But he was with a rich man after his death ;— 
Although he had done no unrighteous deed, 

And there was no guile in his mouth. 

But it pleased Jehovah to bruise him, 

He hath subjected him to disease. . 

When he has brought a sin-offering, 

He shall behold a posterity, 

He shall prolong his days, 
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And the purpose of Jehovah shall prosper through him; 
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11. Because of the labour of his soul he shall behold; 
By his knowledge shall he, the righteous one, my servant, 
justify many, 
And shall bear their sins. | 
12. Therefore will I allot to him the mighty, 
And he shall distribute the strong as a spoil ; 
As a reward, because he gave up his life unto death, 
And suffered himself to be numbered with transgressors. 
And he shall take upon him the sins of many, 
And shall make intercession for transgressors. 


PART Ii. 


ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST THE Messianic INTERPRE- 
TATION. 


It now remains, first, to disprove the arguments against the 
Messianic interpretation; secondly, to bring forward the argu- 
ments in favour of this exposition ; and, thirdly, to show that no 
interpretation other than the Messianic, is admissible. 


§ 1. Arguments against the Messianic Interpretation con- 
sidered. 


The arguments against the Messianic interpretation we bor- 
row from Gesenius, who has collected every thing at all plausi- 
ble, which earlier writers, and especially the Jews, have ever 
alleged.* | 

I. “'Though there is here a great similarity in the condition 
of the innocent sufferer to that of Christ, yet there is much 
also, which will not apply to him.” All that Gesenius here al- 
leges has already been set aside in our exposition ; with this ex- 
ception only, that according to c. 52: 15, kings are to pay hom- 
age to the servant of God in person. ‘This, however, refutes 
itself; for this passage no more contains any thing of a personal 
kind, than the parallel one inc. 49: 7. But that kings have 


* A refutation of the arguments employed by Ammon in his Bibl. 
Theol. II. p. 40 sq. may be found in Jahn, |. c. p. 63. These argu- 
ments are probably now rejected by the author himself. 
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bowed their knees before the glorified Messiah, and still continue 
to do so, who can deny, without casting reproach upon all histo- 
ry? Thus this argument is as little tenable, as the remark of 
Abarbanel on v. 10, from which this argument seems to have 
been moulded: “The verb MN" denotes a seeing which belongs 
to a man who is yet alive.”* 

Il. “The name, servant of God, is never employed to de- 
signate the Messiah.” Admitting this assertion to be correct, 
still it would prove nothing. The appellation, servant of Jeho- 
vah, designates in a more limited sense, as we have already 
seen, every one who is called to the execution of any divine 
purpose,—one who stands in a similar relation to God, as _ those 
employed in the service of a court, called among the Hebrews 
nay, do, to earthly kings. Moses is called “ the servant of 
Jehovah,” Num. 12:7. Joshua also, Judg. 2:8. Every Is- 
raelitish king was a servant of Jehovah; David is not unfre- 
quently so called, e. g. Ps. 89: 21.  Eliakim bears this name, 
c. 22: 20. The prophet names himself thus, c. 20: 3. The 
Jewish people also, in so far as it was destined to maintain the 
knowledge and worship of the true God, has this name in many 
passages. It is given to the angels in Job 4: 18, where 1322 , 


. his servants, stands in parallelism with 2572, his messengers. 


Nebuchadnezzar himself is called, in Jer. 25: 9. 27: 6, a ser- 
vant of Jehovah, in so far as he was an instrument in the hand 
of God, though without his own knowledge and will. It is 
merely incidental, that Cyrus does not bear this name; all the 
properties of a servant of God are attributed to him. Thus we 
can perceive no ground, whatever, why the Messiah, the great 
messenger of God,f he who, having assumed the form of a ser- 
vant, was obedient to God even unto death,{ who came, not to 
do his own will, but the will of him who had sent him,§ might 
not receive this appellation ; since he was strictly that which the 
appellation designates—an appellation, which cannot at all be 
regarded as the proper name of an individual rank or class, or 
of an individual person ; but is common to all the servants and in- 
struments of God. In addition to all this, the assertion itself is 
by no means correct. The Messiah actually bears this name 
in Zech. 3: 8, a passage which is unanimously explained as re- 
ferring to the Messiah. “J will bring forward my servant Tse- 


* 9779927 sna, dum adhuc vivit et superstes est. 
+ [28572 Mal. 3: 1. te Plikuletizs § John 6: 38. 
Gla bier UNO. ¢; 65 
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mah (M72),” says God; which the Chaldee explains by Niwa 
San), Messiam et revelabitur.* He bears this name also, in c. 
42: 1.+ 49: 3, 6. 50: 10; consequently in nearly all the Messi- 
anic predictions in the second part of Isaiah. j 
Ill. “The idea of a suffering and atoning Messiah is foreign 
to the Old Testament, and even stands in contradiction to its 
prevailing representations ; even admitting it to have been enter- 
tained by some about the time of Christ.” This argument also is 
borrowed from the Jews. It is sufficiently refuted by what has 
been said in the general introduction to this work. The argu- 
ment can never be valid, so long as the authority of Christ holds 
good in the church; for he himself says, that all his sufferings 
were foretold in the writings of the Old Testament, and ex- 
plains to his disciples the predictions which relate to it. Besides, 
if the idea of a suffering and atoning Messiah occurred in no 
other passage of the Old Testament, still this would prove 
nothing. We cannot justly come to the conclusion a priort, 
that God might not impart to an individual prophet, who showed’ 
himself adapted to this very revelation, illumination on a partic- 
ular subject which he concealed from others. It is indeed true, 
that in the Messianic predictions, the prophetic and regal office 
of Christ is more frequently described, than the sacerdotal. 
The great mass of the people, who were to be retained by the 
Messianic predictions in an adherence to Jehovah, even though 
it were but an external one, were as little capable of compre- 
hending this doctrine, as were even the apostles, previous to the 
out-pouring of the Spirit; while for the pious, in whose hearts 
this doctrine found a welcome reception, the intimations given 
(and which are collected in the place referred to) were sufficient. 
We here, in addition to c. 50, refer to the passage in ec. 11: 1, 
which is explained even by Gesenius as relating to the Messiah; 
where the coming of the Messiah ina state of humiliation, is in- 
dicated (as also in 53: 2) by the figure of a slender shoot 
springing up from the decayed stock of Jesse. But it is diffi- 
cult to conceive, in what the alleged contradiction between the 
doctrine of the suffering Messiah and the doctrine of the glori- 
fied Messiah, can consist. Even if there were a seeming con- 
tradiction, still it would be removed by the history of Christ. 
Indeed, the suffering appears in the prediction before us, as the 


* Comp. Rosenmiiller ad h. 1. 
+ Where the Chaldee explains, N77) "339 NG.—Kimchi, ye 7 
mw. 
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very condition of the glorification ; the latter as a consequence 
and reward of the former. Even here, too, the Messiah ap- 
pears asa king, to whom all earthly kings with their people will 
become subject.—The whole assertion proceeds upon the false 
idea, that each individual Messianic prediction must contain a 
full picture of the Messiah ; whereas, on the contrary, these va- 
rious prophecies mutually supply each other, and for the most 
part exhibit Christ to us, each only ina single point of view. 
IV. “in the Messianic exposition, every thing is taken as 
future ; but this, the Janguage will not admit. The suffering, the 
being despised, and the death of the servant of God, are here 
described throughout as past; for every thing in c. 53: 1—10, 
is expressed in the praeter. The exaltation only appears as 
future, and is expressed by futures. ‘Thus the writer stands be- 
tween the suffering and the exaltation, and declares that he who 
has hitherto suffered, shall hereafter be exalted. The last only is 
still impending.” ‘The answer to this has already been given in 
the note on c. 52: 13.* The position of the prophet is not an 
historical, but a prophetic one. ‘The prophetic view moreover was 
not an external one, but an internal; and the prophets describe 
events, as they follow one another in this view. That which 
- forms the condition, is expressed in the present or past; that 
which forms the consequence is expressed in the future. Com- 
pare the general introductory remarks on the second part of 
Isaiah.t As the prophet there took his position in the Babylo- 
nish exile, and thence viewed the deliverance as future; so he 
here takes his stand between the suffering and the exaltation 
of the Messiah. From this point, the suffering appears to him as 
past; the exaltation, as future. In this way only could he dis- 
tinguish the condition and the consequence from each other, and 
exhibit the suffering and the exaltation in their proper rela- 
tion.[ Moreover it is by no means true, that the prophet always 
represents the suffering as past, and speaks of wt in the praeter. 
In some passages he has involuntarily passed from the prophetic 
position into the historical, and -has used the future where he 
speaks of the suffering. So v. 7, Mma1; v.8,07wy; v.10, own; 
and according to the explanation of Gesenius, v. 12, 27457. 


* See page 331 above. + See Bibl. Repos. Vol. I. p. 705 sq. 


t The ancient translators also have not taken these praeters as desig. 
nating the real past; but have frequently rendered them by futures, 
So the Seventy v. 14, éxotjoorto--adofjoex. Aquila and Theodo; 
tion y. 2, avaBrjoston. 
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On the contrary, he makes use of the praeter NW2 in v. 12, with 
respect to the future state of exaltation.* Compare on 520% , v. 11. 

V. “It is perfectly evident, that the servant of God here, is 
the same person spoken of in the parallel passages, c. 42: 1—7. 
49: 1—9. 50: 4—11. 61: 1—3. But in these passages there oc- 
curs still much more, which cannot be true of Christ.” We here 
fully agree with our opponents, that the subject of this passage 
must be one and the same with that of the other passages de- 
signated ; and we must with them complain of the mischievous 
inconsistency of those interpreters, who in those passages find 
the Messiah, but in the present one, a different subject. But 
we believe it to have been sufficiently demonstrated in our com- 
ments on those passages, that all which Gesenius alleges from 
them as incompatible with the Messianic exposition, either de- 
pends upon a false interpretation, which is too literal and mistakes 
the figurative character of prophetic language; or else, if what he 
alleges be correct, it militates still much more against the exposi- 
tion of Gesenius himself. E. g. how can the fact, that the Mes-' 
siah is introduced in some of the designated passages as speaking, 
occasion any difficulty to him, according to whose own exposition 
likewise a person is introduced as speaking ? and that too not a 
real, but an imaginary person, the collective body or whole 
number of the prophets ? 

VI. “In what precedes and follows, the prophet speaks of the 
restoration of the state after the exile. Now it was quite impos- 
sible, that a reader of the prophecy at that time, should obtain 
from it the idea of a Redeemer who was to be expected in re- 
mote futurity.” But this was not necessary. The only point 
of importance was, that the prophet and his hearers should, as 
the condition of their salvation, become acquainted with the fu- 
ture suffering of the great servant of God, and should embrace 
the future Redeemer with the same love, with which we ought 
now to embrace him after that he has appeared. This was suf- 
ficient; the when they needed not to know, as indeed the nature 
of prophetic vision did not admit of their knowing it. Without 
detriment to the reality, they might ever suppose that the great 
event would take place immediately after the deliverance from 


* The same thing is found also in the parallel passage c. 49: 8. Ge- 
senius himself there remarks: “As the deliverance is still impend- 
ing, the praeters ys and sPmIy cannot well be otherwise under- 
stood than as futures.” ays 
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exile. Indeed, their earnest desire would have been weakened, 
and their love cooled, had they known the long distance of time 
which must first intervene. “It could little concern a reader at 
that time, to know what would happen after five hundred years.” 
This, however, could be said only by one who has no interest in 
that which others hold most dear, and which forms the central 
point of their whole life. 

Gesenius still further alleges, that by this expasitiog we rend 
the passage from its connexion with the whole book ; and that to 
take the passage as a definite prediction, is contrary to the analogy 
of all the biblical prophecies, which refer, by a sort of general 
conjectural anticipation, to the immediate future. But this has al- 
ready been sufficiently disproved in what precedes, and therefore 
is here left without more particular notice. It remains only to 
remark a striking contradiction, which is found on one and the 
same page.* It is first said, that all biblical prophecies refer 
only to the nearest future. Immediately upon this, the author de- 
clares that the hope, which he himself also finds expressed in the 
passage, that the religion of Jehovah will in some future time 
obtain a splendid triumph over the heathen, has been fulfilled 
by the prevalence of Christianity ; and he therefore does not 
hesitate, so far as this, to acknowledge in this whole passage a 
Messianic prediction which has been fulfilled. 


§2. Arguments in favour of the Messianic Interpretation. 


We proceed now to adduce the arguments in favour of the 
Messianic exposition of the passage before us. All the argu- 
ments by which a passage generally can be proved to relate to 
the Messiah,+ are here combined. 

J. The Messianic interpretation is confirmed by the testimony 
of tradition. ‘The Jews in more ancient times unanimously re- 
ferred this prophecy to the Messiah.t The authority of tradi- 


* Gesen. Comm. zu Jes. III. p. 164. 

+ See Hengstenberg’s ‘Christologie,” Th. I. p. 333. 

t Compare the history of the interpretation of this passage, p. 314 
above. Also J. H. Michaelis ad h. |. in the Bibl. Hal. Hulsii Theol. 
Jud.l.c. Grabe, Notae ad Spicil. patr. T. I. p. 862. Hulsii Mucleus 
prophetiae Lugd. 1683, p. 668 sq. Danz in Meuschenii M. 7. ex Talm. 
all. p. 836, and the writers there quoted. Eisenmenger Entd. Jud. P. 
TI. 758. Calov. Bibl. wl. II. p. 249 sq. Raym. Martini Pugio Fider, 
P. II. c. 9, 11, 12, ete. Hornbeck c. Jud. p. 249, 536, etc. 
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tion is here so much the greater, because the Messianic interpre- 
tation was opposed to the disposition of the people at large; 
while the origin of the later non-Messianic expositions can be 
satisfactorily explained, from the mode of thinking prevalent 
among, the people. 

II. The quotations of this prophecy in the New Testament 
serve not only to confirm the fact, that the Messianic interpreta- 
tion was at that time the prevailing one,* but they serve also as 
an infallible proof, that this interpretation is the correct one. 
The fact that c. 53: 1, is quoted in John 12: 38 and Rom. 10: 
16, to account for the unbelief of the greatest part of the people, 
although it is quoted in the former passage with the formula, 
iva nAnowOn, would not, taken by itself, amount to proof. 
But the passage in Luke 22: 37, furnishes decided proof. There 
Christ himself says, that the prophecies which relate to him 
are about to be accomplished ;f and therefore the expression, 
“Fle was numbered with transgressors,” must also have been 
fulfilled in him. Comp. Is. 53: 12. Thus Christ here reckons ° 
this prediction among those which have reference to himself ; 
and the prophecy is therefore certainly Messianic, as our 
Lord could know, and would speak, the truth. When Gesenius 
alleges, on the contrary, that Mark does not put these words in- 
to the mouth of Jesus, but quotes them in his own person and 
on a later occasion, (Mark 15: 28,) this certainly can prove no- 
thing. Why might not Mark quote, in his own person, an ex- 
pression referring to Christ, which Christ himself had quoted at 
an earlier period ? 

And besides, it certainly would not be a groundless as- 
sumption, to maintain that Christ, in the passages where he 
says that he must suffer and die xata tas yoeagas, had this 
prophecy especially in view. Indeed, our opponents themselves 
admit, that if the doctrine of a suffering and atoning Messiah is 
contained in any passage of the Old 'Testament,-it is in this. 


* Otherwise it would have been formally justified by the New Tes- 
tament writers, as is done in the case of Psalms xvi and cx, with res- 
pect to the divine dignity of the Messiah ; see Acts 2: 29 sq. 1 Cor. 2. 
15:25 sq. The same is proved also from the expression of John the 
Baptist, taken from this passage: is 0 auvdc tod Feov, 6 algo thy 
opagtiay tov xocuov, John 1: 29. Compare Isa. 53: 4,7, 10. 

+ In this way only can we understand the expression ta msQl &uov 


télog &yet. Comp. Matt. 26: 54, where Christ says he must suffer and 
die, that the Scripture may be fulfilled. 
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In answer to the question of the Ethiopian eunuch, Of whom 
does this prophecy treat? Acts 8: 28—35, Philip explains it as 
referring to Christ, and grounds upon it all his instructions re- 
specting him.—The citation in Matt. 8: 17, has already been 
quoted in our exposition. After the example of De Wette,* 
Gesenius lays peculiar stress upon the circumstance, that the 
passage was never used with reference to the propitiatory death 
of Christ, and maintains, that the quotation in Matt. 8: 17 is 
repugnant to this.f As it regards the latter, we refer to the 
exposition. The former is not correct. The apostle Peter, 
in treating of the vicarious satisfaction of Christ, uses the princi- 
pal passages of this prophecy verbatim.{t That the apostles do 
not more frequently cite the prediction where they speak of the 
propitiatory death of Christ, by no means arises from their not 
referring to it, but from the circumstance that it was so familiar 
to them and to those for whom they wrote, that there was no 
occasion for a definite citation, a mere allusion being sufficient. 
This is evident from numerous passages, in which we find allu- 
sions to this prophecy, or reminiscences of it.4 ‘This passage is 
as it were the theme, which laid the foundation for the apos- 
tolic annunciation of the propitiatory death of Jesus. This Ge- 
senius himself concedes, in a passage|| which stands in striking 
contradiction to that just now quoted. ‘The great body of 
Hebrew readers, who were now so familiar with the idea of sac- 
rifice and of substitution, must necessarily have so understood 
the passage ; and it is not to be doubted, that the apostolical 
representation of the propitiatory death of Christ, rests pre- 
eminently upon this ground.” 

Ill. There can be no question, that the subject of these pre- 
dictions must be the same as that of the predictions in c. 42, 49, 
50, 61. This is acknowledged by the best interpreters; as 
Gesenius, Van der Palm, etc. Now if those passages can refer 
to no other subject than the Messiah, then all the arguments which 
favour the application of those predictions to the Messiah, and 
which we will not here repeat, have the same force in favour of 
the present passage, and vice versa. We may add, moreover, the 


* De Morte expi. p. 94. + Gesenius I. c. p. 163. 
t 1 Pet. 2: 21—25. 


§ Compare e. g. Mark 9: 12. Rom. 4:25. 1 Cor. 15:3, 2 Cor. 5: 
QI. 1 John 3: 5. 1 Pet. 1: 19. 


|| L.c. p. 191. 
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passage inc. 11: 1, which is explained by Gesenius as referring 
to the Messiah : S52 WwW NEI) W279 YH NYT, and 
there shall come forth a rod from the stem of Jesse, and a branch 
shall grow from his roots. This has so striking a similarity to 
c. 52: 2, that both cannot but be referred to the same subject. 

IV. To these externa] arguments are to be added the internal 
evidences, derived from the characteristics ascribed to the sub- 
ject of the prophecy. Although each individual trait can be 
pointed out as fulfilled in Christ, yet we will here confine our- 
selves to those things only, which are exclusively appropriate 
to him, and which cannot without entire arbitrariness be refer- 
red to any one else. Here belongs, first of all, the doctrine, 
that by the vicarious suffering of the great servant of God, man- 
kind are freed from the punishment of sin, reconciled to God, 
and made righteous. Many have sought, in various ways, 
to remove this doctrine from the passage. Kimchi remarks : 
“ We must not suppose that the thing is so in fact, that Israel in 
exile really bears the sins and diseases of the heathen; (for this’ 
would militate against the justice of God ;) but that the heathen, 
when they shall see the splendid redemption of Israel, will pass 
such a judgment upon it.” It is easy to see, that the argument 
of Kimchi against the vicarious satisfaction is an idle one; for 
this doctrine would then only militate against the justice of God, 
when the sufferer did not, as was the case according to the 
passage, assume his suffering voluntarily ; and besides, such 
a priort and dogmatic objections have no weight, since cor- 
rupt reason is not in a condition to sit in judgment upon the 
doctrines of revelation. The manner, too, which Kimchi adopts 
in getting rid of the argument, is in the highest degree violent, 
and leaves nothing certain in all the Scriptures.—Several mod- 
ern interpreters* have adopted another method. They are of 
opinion, that the expressions should be taken only figuratively ; 
and that we are not in them to look for the doctrine of a vica- 
rious satisfaction for our sins, provided by the justice of God, 
through the Messiah. According to Martini, all the expressions 
should announce nothing further than this:} ‘ All those severe 


* Martini ad h.1l—De Wette De Morte Expiatoria p. 22 sq.—In 
some measure also Umbreit, Theol. Studien u. Crit. 1. 2. p: 828. But 
he expresses himself very obscurely. 

+ L.c. p. 60. “Calamitates illas gravissimas ministro isti divino 
perferendas popularibus ejus utiles futuras atque salutares.” 
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calamities, to be endured by this divine servant, will be useful and 
salutary to his people.” But it is decisive in favour of the lite- 
ral interpretation, that the prophet speaks of this subject not 
merely in a single passage, but is always recurring to it, and 
always connects the redemption of the people with the suffering 
of the Messiah, in the relation of effect and cause. Thus he 
says in c. 52:15, the Messiah will deliver many of the heathen 
from their sins; in c. 53:4, he has taken upon himself our dis- 
ease and our pains; _v. 5, he was pierced for our iniquities, etc. 
v. 6, Jebovah has cast upon him the sins of us all; v. 8, he has 
borne the punishment which the people should bear; v. 10, he 
has presented himself to God as a sin-offering, ete. To this it 
may still be added, that the expressions, 472 in c. 52: 15, and 
DYN in c. 53: 10, are taken from sacrifices; and the suffering 
and death of the Messiah are represented as effecting an inter- 
nal reconciliation with God, in the same manner as the death 
of the victim signified objectively, that outward purity was there- 
by again restored as to the external theocracy. Indeed, substi- 
tution evidently took place in the sacrifices, so far as it respects 
external theocratic purity, though by no means in reference to 
internal sanctification ; and this might well be done without any 
prejudice to the divine institution of sacrifices. So much as this 
is certain, that had the prophet wished to state the doctrine of 
a vicarious satisfaction, he could not possibly have used stronger 
expressions. No passage of the New Testament upon the pro- 
pitiatory death of Jesus, is in point of sentiment more definite 
than this; and yet the doctrine of a vicarious satisfaction is found 
in the New Testament by numerous rationalist interpreters of 
more modern times ;* those only excepted who possess so strong 
a doctrinal prepossession, (as Paulus,) that they entirely sacrifice 
exegesis to it. But upon these time has already passed sen- 
tence. The arguments are indeed so forcible, that even Rosen- 
miiller,t Gesenius, and others, cannot but acknowledge that the 
doctrine of a vicarious satisfaction is contained in the passage ; 
and Alshech among the Jews does honour to the truth by ac- 
knowledging the same. \ 

We will now consider the arguments which De Wette addu- 
ces in opposition to the literal interpretation. 


* Compare e. g. De Wette Dogmatik I. § 293 sq.—Bretschneider 
Dogm. I. § 154, 155. : 


+ Gabler’s Journal, II. p. 365. 
Vou He — Now? 66 
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1. He appeals to two passages where the word "85, ransom, 
occurs in a figurative sense. The first is Isa. 43: 3, where Je- 
hovah says, he has given’ Egypt, Ethiopia, and Seba, as a ran- 
som for the Israelites. We must here entirely agree with De 
Wette, in opposition to Gesenius, who finds in this passage the 
doctrine of a vicarious satisfaction.* Such a kind of satisfaction 
here contradicts all the representations of the Old Test. respect- 
ing the divine justice, and, as we shall hereafter see, nothing 
analogous can be brought in support of it. De Wette correct- 
ly says :¢ “To illustrate the love of Jehovah towards his people, 
the prophet compares the lot of the Israelites with that of other 
nations, who, while the Israelites were liberated from captivity, 
were reduced under bondage to the Persians ; so that it might in 
a manner be’said, that these nations succeeded to the place of 
the Israelites, and purchased the liberty of the latter with their 
own.” The second passage is Prov. 21: 18. 389 pk ABD 
5g)2 Dw. nMIN1, the evil-doer is a ransom for the righteous, and 
the ungodly for the pious. ‘This passage, as Gesenius acknow- — 
ledges, and thereby himself confirms the correctness of the fig- 
urative acceptation of Isa. 43: 3, means nothing more than this: 
‘'The sufferings which the ptous have long endured, are after- 
wards imposed upon the wicked in their stead ; the latter must 
as it were redeem the former.’ But yet, both these passages . 
cannot prove what they are brought forward to prove; for the 
existence of the doctrine of a vicarious satisfaction in the pro- 
phecy before us, does not rest upon a single expression, which 
might indeed be explained figuratively, but upon the constant 
recurrence of the same doctrine under the greatest diversity of 
expression. Moreover the expression "2D does not occur in 
passages quoted, in the same manner as does the word DwN 


* L.c. p.190. “The divine justice was not yet satisfied by the 
suffering of the people in exile, and therefore other nations are given 
up for them.” What Gesenius remarks, p. 75, on the passage itself, 
stands in contradiction with this. Jehovah gives “ great, rich, and 
powerful nations, as Egypt, Ethiopia, and Seba, as a prize to the con- 
querer, instead of Israel; and as it were, a raisom for them. 


+ “Adamorem Jehovae erga populum suum demonstrandum com- . 
parat propheta Israelitarum sortem cum sorte aliorum populorum, 
qui dum illi captivitate liberarentur, in ditionem Persarum redacti sint, 
ita ut quasi dici posset hos populos in locum Israelitarum succedere 
et eorum libertatem sua redimere.” 
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(comp. 732) in this passage ; where this last does not so easily 
admit of being understood figuratively. 

2. *'The prophet is so free from -all superstition, that he al- 
most rejects the sacrifices and the whole external worship ; com- 
pare c. 66: 3. But one cannot well perceive, what difference 
there should be between an expiation accomplished by means of 
animals, and one accomplished by a man.” ‘The prophet in the 
passage quoted speaks with zeal, as all the prophets do, against 
the erroneous opinion that sacrifices ex opere operato obtain 
the divine favour and forgiveness of sins ; which is entirely con- 
trary to the original design and the original import of sacrifices. 
That he need not, on this account, have rejected the doctrine of 
the vicarious satisfaction, is very evident from the example of 
the writers of the New Testament, who, with a like mode of 
thinking as to sacrifices, still taught the doctrine of a vicarious 
satisfaction; as was the case also with the whole christian 
church. When De Wette compares expiation by means of an- 
imals and expiation by a man, he falsely assumes, that the ser- 
vant of God was in the view of the prophet a mere man. That 
which the prophet says of the glorified Messiah, is surely inap- 
propriate to a mere man ; and that the divine nature of the Mes- 
siah was well known to Isaiah, appears also from the other Mes- 
sianic passages, in which the divine names and attributes are as- 
cribed by him to the Messiah. That a man could make satis- 
faction for men, would, as we shall hereafter see, be contrary 
' to the doctrinal representations of the Old Testament. Hence 
also the passage quoted by De Wette from Micah 6: 6—8, does 
not at all belong here,—where, to the question of the people, 
whereby they should appease Jehovah, and whether they should 
present their own children as a sin-offering, it is replied, Jehovah 
does not require this, but justice, love, and humility. It is only 
by virtue of his perfect innocence and righteousness, such as do 
not exist in any man, that the servant of God cleanses us from 
sin; and to this very circumstance is attached peculiar impor- 
tance. Comp. c. 9: 11. 

3. De Wette maintains that the prophet cannot have advan- 
ced the doctrine of a vicarious satisfaction, because it would be 
destructive of piety, the promotion of which was an_ object very 
dear to his heart. With this a priori argument, which proceeded 
from a want of experience, and which, it is hoped, is no longer 
regarded as valid by the author himself, we might also prove 
that the whole christian church, that the apostles, that Luther, 
Arndt, and Spener, never held this doctrine. 
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Thus the doctrine of the vicarious satisfaction is decidedly and 
clearly contained in this passage. Now, we further find, that in the 
New Testament the same things are said of Christ, which are bere 
said with respect to the subject of the prediction. It is true indeed, 
that Christ, during his life, more rarely expressed himself definite- 
ly and clearly with regard to the object of his death and his vi- 
carious satisfaction.* The reason was, that the carnally minded 
disciples were not prepared to comprehend the doctrine in its 
true import, before the death of Christ and the communication 
of the Spirit which depended upon this. On this account, the 
doctrine is eminently to be reckoned among the many things 
which Christ had yet to say to the disciples, but which they 
could not now bear. But after his resurrection, Christ gave his 
disciples full information on the subject ;f and it is partly from 
this and partly from the immediate illumination promised and 
granted to the apostles, that the copious instructions have flowed 
which the apostles give us on this point. 

We may add moreover the specific circumstance presented 
in verse 9, that the servant of God should be buried with a rich 
man, Joseph of Arimathea. Any further exhibition of the sim- 
ilarity between the prophecy and the fulfilment, will not here be 
necessary, since it must be obvious to every one who is acquaint- 
ed with the New Testament history. 


§ 3. Arguments against other Interpretations. 


The positive arguments already adduced in favour of the 
Messianic exposition, are at the same time so many negative 
ones against every other. It would be a useless waste of time 
and room, to attempt a refutation of the opinions of those who 
would refer the prophecy to any individual subject besides the 
Messiah, from king Uzziah, to the Maccabees ;—opinions which 
have been adopted only by the authors of them. All these in- 
terpreters have been satisfied with seizing hold of some single 
trait, which is found again in the history of some individual. 
The rest they have either not at all taken mto account, or have 


* See however Matt. 20: 28. 26: 28. John 3: 14. 6:51—55. 12: 27. 
etc.—Compare Bretschneider |, c. § 154. 


+ Compare Luke 24: 27. 


t Compare Storr, Abhandlung iiber den Verschnungstod Jesu, as 
Appendix to his Commentar zum Hebriierbrief. 
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endeavoured to set it aside by false and forced explanations. By 
such a procedure we might find, besides the expositions already 
alluded to, an innumerable multitude of others. The refutation 
would therefore become endless; since it is merely accidental, 
whetber this or that person may not have suggested some indi- 
vidual, who no more belongs here, than a hundred others. It 
is a circumstance against all these interpretations with reference 
to distinct individuals, that the latter all appear here as a deus 
ex machina, a mere expedient to get out of difficulty, without 
our knowing whence they come or whither they go, and without 
a single reason, why the prophet should all at once bring them 
before us. 

. There are only three interpretations, which partly by their gen- 
eral prevalence and partly from their greater plausibility, have 
a claim to our attention. The first regards the whole Jewish 
people as the subject of the prophecy; the second, the pious 
part of them ; and the third, the collective body of the Hebrew 
prophets. All three have this in common, that according to 
them the subject of the prophecy is not a real, but merely an 
ideal person, a plurality of individuals, personified as one col- 
lective whole. ; 

I. Against the first interpretation, which makes the subject 
of this prophecy to be the whole Jewish people, we may urge 
chiefly the following arguments. 

1. The Jewish people are indeed sometimes personified as a 
collective whole, and called s1%7 339. But such a personifi- 
cation, carried through a whole paragraph, without the least in- 
timation that the discourse does not relate to a single individual, 
cannot be confirmed by one analogous example. In verse 3, 
the subject is termed Bs; in v. 10, a soul is ascribed to him ; 
death and the grave are spoken of with reference to a subject 
of the singular number. If the prophet designed to be under- 
stood, he must have added at least some intimation how he was 
to be understood. Martini appropriately remarks :* “I pre- 
sume that no example can be adduced, in which the prophets 
will be found to have spoken of the whole people taken as an in- 


* “Vix exemplum afferri posse putaverim, quod prophetae continu- 
ata allegoria de populo universo tanquam de singulari persona, ita lo- 
quuti fuisse deprehendantur, ut argumenti non ad individuum quod- 
dam, sed ad nationem ipsam referendi, nullum, ne levissimum qui- 
dem, vestigium eluceat.” 
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dividual in acontinued allegory, in sucha way, that not even the 
slightest intimation appears, to show that the language | is not to 
be referred to an individual, but to the whole nation.” ‘The case 
is entirely different in the other passages, where the prophet de- 
signates the Israelitish people by the term min? 322. In them 
the prophet prevents all uncertainty, by adding the names 322 
and bx ius; compare c. 41: 8,9. 44:1, 2, 21. 45:4. 48: 20. 
Moreover, to show that nim? 33 is tiers a collective, he uses, 
besides the singular, the level also, when he speaks of or to the 
Israelites. Comp. e. g. c. 42: 24, 25. 48: 20, 21. 43: 10— 
14, 44: 8. In the passage before us there is nothing of the 
kind. To this it may be added, that an allegory carried out in 
such a manner, and which, as has already been-remarked, is 
without example in Hebrew literature, would be very weak and 
inappropriate. ‘ Moreover the very argument of this propbe- 
cy, which is of a more grave and sublime character, does not 
favour this sentiment. Indeed, under such a figure the prophet 
could scarcely have painted the whole Jewish nation, most mis- — 
erable as it was and exposed to the odium and contempt of all 
nations, without his discourse often and justly appearing too pom- 
pous and frigid.”* 

2. ‘The subject of this passage assumed his sufferings volun- 
tarily ;+ himself innocent, he bore the sins of others ;{ his suf- 
ferings are the efficient cause of the righteousness of the peo- 
ple; he suffers quietly and patiently, not allowing himself to be 
irritated to bitterness against the authors of his suffering.||. Of 
all these four particulars or pena not one applies to the Israel- 
itish people. 

(a) The Israelites did not go into the Babylonish exile volun- 
tarily, but were dragged into it by force. 


* Porro ipsius hujus oraculi argumentum gravius et sublimius illi 
sententiae non favet. Sub tali enim imagine propheta vix depingere 
potuisset nationem totam Judaicam vel miserrimam et omnium gen- 
tium odio et contemtui expositam, quin oratio saepius tumidius atque 
frigidius justo videretur.” Hansi. 

+ According to v. 10, the servant of God presents himself as asin- 
offering ; according to y. 12, he is crowned with glory, because he 
poured out his life unto death ; which the usage of the language per- 
mits us to understand only ae a voluntary offering up of himself. 


{ Verses 4—6, and v. 9. § Verse 11. 
| Verse 7. 
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(6) The Jewish people did not suffer innocently, but they en- 
dured in exile the punishment of their own sins. This had been 
predicted by Moses as a theocratic judgment; Lev. 26: 14. 
Deut. 28: 15. 29: 19. 32:1. All the prophets represent it as 
a theocratic judgment. Jeremiah and Ezekiel repeatedly and 
continually inculcate the truth, that this punishment will certainly 
fall upon the people on account of the great vices that were 
prevalent, especially on account of idolatry. Isaiah, in the se- 
cond part, often admonishes the Jews, that they were driven into 
exile by the divine justice, and will be delivered from it only by 
the divine mercy ; comp. e. g. c. 56—59, especially the peni- 
tent confession of the people themselves in the last chapter. If 
we regard even the immediate occasion of the exile, what is said 
of the sufferer in v. 9, will not apply to the Israelites : “ He has 
done no unrighteous deed, and there bas been no deceit in his 
mouth.” The immediate occasion of the exile was the perjured 
alliance with Egypt against Nebuchadnezzar, which was so 
strongly censured by Jeremiah. 

Rosenmueller seeks to remove this difficulty by the remark, that 
the prophet does not speak in his own person, but introduces the 
heathen as speaking, who would gladly by this flattery obtain the 
favour of the Israelites. “When he chides and reproves his 
people in his own name, he must adopt a manner of speaking 
different from that which he employs, when he introduces other 
nations as speaking of them,—nations before hostile to the He- 
brew people, but now repenting and desiring to become associ- 
ated with them.”* But this solution is not valid; even if we 
leave out of view the fact, that the prophet could not without 
further remark put a speech into the mouth of others, which 
he did not himself approve; since he could not fail to see, that 
every one would suppose that he did approve of it. The solu- 
tion is not valid, because the innocence of the subject is contain- 
ed not merely in c. 53: 1—10, which Rosenmueller after the 
example of the Jews ascribes to the heathen ; but is asserted 
likewise in the speech of Jehovah, c. 52: 13—15, and c. 53: 
11, 12. Only a sufferer who was himself innocent could de- 
liver the heathen from their sins. In v. 11, he-is expressly call- 


* “ Aliter enim loqui necesse est, ubi suo ipsius nomine suos objur- 
gat et redarguit, aliter ubi alias gentes, antea populo Hebraeo adver- 
sarias, sed nunc ad meliorem mentem redeuntes lisque sese associare 
cupientes de eo dicentes in medium producit.” 
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ed the righteous; in v. 12, it is mentioned as a meritorious cir- 
cumstance, that he suffered himself to be numbered with male- 
factors. 

(c) The sufferings of the Jewish people cannot be represent- 
ed as the efficient cause of the righteousness of the heathen, as 
vicarious for them. Their sufferings could not be vicarious for 
this reason, that they neither undertook them voluntarily, nor 
were innocently involved in them} but suffered them through 
their own guilt and against their own will. | And-in general, no 
example is found in the Old Testament, and from the nature of 
the case none can be found, in which the sufferings of any man 
were regarded as vicarious for others. Here we have De 
Wette on our side. He very correctly remarks,* that the doc- 
trine of vicarious satisfaction by man is not found in the Old 
Testament, nor, according to the doctrines there prevailing, can 
be.t But afterwards, this argument which goes to favour the 
Messianic interpretation, he falsely employs against it, as has al- 
ready been shown. De Wette himself proves, that the He- 
brews neither held the doctrine of a vicarious satisfaction by 
man, nor could hold it. Since therefore it has been proved, that 
a vicarious satisfaction is taught in Isaiah, he cannot avoid the 
Messianic exposition. 

The first condition of a vicarious satisfaction which in our 
passage is represented as such, is the perfect innocence of the 
suffering subject. He who is himself sinful, cannot assume the 
punishment due to the sins of others; but his suffering is either 
a punishment from the divine justice, or a corrective from the di- 
vine mercy. Thus the doctrine of a vicarious satisfaction by 
man, would stand in direct contradiction to the doctrine of the 
Old Testament with respect to the universal sinfulness of man- 
kind ; comp. Gen. 6: 5. 8:21. Job 15: 14—16. Ps. 14: 3. 
51:7. 53:4. Prov. 20:9. The prophets themselves, the 
best and noblest part of the nation, often include themselves 
with the people, when they speak of their sinfulness. Isaiah, 
when he is thought worthy to receive a view of the divine glory, 
says: ‘Wo is me, for 1 am a man of unclean lips, and dwell 
amidst a people of unclean lips ;” c. 6: 5. Moreover, besides 
the passage in Micah 6: 6—8, that in Ps. 49 : 8—10 speaks 
most decidedly against a vicarious satisfaction by man: ‘ None 


eeuae. p. 22. + Micah 6: 6—8. 
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can by any means redeem a brother, nor give to God a ransom 
for him. So precious is the ransom of their souls, that he must 
wait forever, even though he should live forever and not see the 
grave.” This doctrine is opposed also by the passage in 
Ezek. 18; 20, “*The soul that sinneth shall die; the son shall 
not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the father bear 
the iniquity of the son; but the righteousness of the righteous 
shall be upon himself, and the wickedness of the wicked shall 
be upon himself.” Should any one here, with Kimchi, seek re- 
lief by supposing that the prophet merely exhibits the thoughts 
of the heathen, without approving of them, still he would effect 
nothing by this supposition ; for the doctrine of vicarious satis- 
faction is just as much contained in the speech of Jehovah, as in 
those verses in which the heathen are supposed to be introduced 
as speaking. 

But we must here also enter into an examination of the pas- 
sages by which Gesenius* endeavours, in opposition to De 
Wette, to prove, that the doctrine of vicarious satisfaction by 
man is very widely diffused elsewhere in the Old Testament, and 
is deeply impressed in the mode of thinking among the He- 
brews. How little the passages which he has quoted belong 
here, has been amply shown by Steudel.t ‘These passages are 
as follows: Ex. 20: 5, “The iniquity of the fathers is visited 
upon the children.” Here, however, the language cannot relate 
to vicarious satisfaction ; because this does not consist in another’s 
being punished together with the guilty, but in the circumstance 
that he who has committed the sin is thereby entirely freed from 
punishment,—that another takes this punishment upon himself. 
But this law had an entirely different object and an entirely dif- 
ferent import. The physical impression of physical punish- 
ments and rewards, was to be rendered still more forcible by 
their extension to the posterity of the pious and the wicked. 
All ancient lawgivers regarded it as necessary to secure the 
maintenance of their laws by the same means. Cicero says on 
this subject :{ ‘I am not ignorant, how hard it is that the sins 
of parents should be visited upon their children. But this was 


* L. c. p. 189 sq. + L.c. I. p. 37 sq. 


t “Nee vero me fugit, quam sit acerbum, parentium scelera filio- 
rum poenis lui. Sed hoc praeclare legibus comparatum est, ut cari- 
tas liberorum amiciores parentes reipublicae redderet.” Ep. 12 ad 
Brutum, ed. Ern. 1774. T. III. p. 1155. 

Vor, il -No:.7. 67 
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wisely provided by the laws, in order that affection for their 
children might render parents better members of the common- 
wealth.” Now if in other states such a law was considered in- 
dispensably necessary for attaining the object of the state, we shall 
find itso much the more tolerable in the theocracy, as the object 
of the latter was more exalted than that of all other states.— 
“ According to 2 Sam. 21: 1—14, punishment is executed upon 
the posterity, when it had not taken place before.” Nearly 
the same also holds good here. The crime which Saul had 
perpetrated upon the Gibeonites remained unpunished, and had 
brought a plague upon the land of the Israelites, who suffered it 
to remain unpunished. As the proper author of the offence 
could not be punished, and yet the punishment must be execut- 
ed in order to preserve the sanctity of the law inviolate among 
the people; the posterity, who, according to the law referred to, 
might also be subjected to punishment, were punished ; or, the 
perpetrator was punished in them. It is sometimes inevitable that 
a part suffers, in order to effect the preservation of the whole ; 
which last could be effected in the theocracy, only by most strictly 
maintaining the sanctity of the law. Moreover the language 
here cannot refer to a vicarious satisfaction, because in this 
transaction, not the perpetrator, but the people who had suf- 
fered the deed to go unpunished, were freed from the penalty 
incurred.—* David’s sin in numbering the people, Jehovah 
caused to be expiated by a pestilence during three days, and 
by the death of 7000 men; 2 Sam. 24: 10—25.” Here also 
the narrative has nothing to do with a vicarious satisfaction. 
The punishment was not voluntarily assumed, nor did the 
people suffer innocently; for even if they had not in this 
specific case participated in the guilt, still they could not com- 
plain of the punishment as being unjust, because on account of 
their general sinfulness aside from this, no punishment too se- 
vere could fallupon them. That David was not exempted from 
punishment through the punishment of the people, appears 
from the circumstance, that in v. 17 he prays to God in deep 
distress, that he would rather punish hin and his family. The 
object of the punishment inflicted upon the people in this case, 
was to establish the sanctity of the law, and to excite a feeling 
of awe before the divine justice in a people, who being as yet 
rude and carnal, must be led and kept in obedience by these 
external chastisements, because it could not yet be led by love. 
—*The sin which David committed with Bathsheba was ex- 
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piated by the death of the child; 2Sam. 12: 15—18.” 
This case does not at all prove what it is brought forward to 
prove; for Nathan had already declared to David the forgive- 
ness of the sin, (v. 13,) before he announced to him the death 
of the child. Hence this death cannot be regarded as vicarious. 
Indeed, the loss of the child was so painful to David himself, 
(v. 22,) that the suffering surely affected him more than it did 
the child. The reason why the child must die is given in the 
narration itself, v. 14. Had David been permitted to go with- 
out punishment, the enemies of the Lord would have accused 
him of partiality, and would have taken occasion to blaspheme 
his name. Moreover, the pain of David for the loss of the 
child must have added intensity to his pain for the cause of it, 
the sin which he had committed.—‘ Because Achan seized up- 
on the consecrated thing, the whole army of Joshua was given 
over to the enemy; Josh. 7: 1.” Here likewise the whole af- 
fair has nothing to do with a vicarious satisfaction ; for the de- 
linquent himself was not freed from punishment by the calam- 
ity which fell upon the people. On the contrary, he was burn- 
ed, together with all his property and his family; compare v. 
15, 24. The object in punishing the people, was to excite them 
to zeal for the extirpation of every crime and every misdemean- 
or from their midst. The individual will be subjected to a 
close inspection, when the whole mass of community is made 
responsible for his actions. It was nothing more than a theo- 
cratic punishment, inflicted as a warning.— Even in the book 
of Isaiah itself, c. 65: 7, sinners are punished also for the sin 
of their fathers, as well as their own.” That here is no vicari- 
ous satisfaction, (which demands the personal innocence of the 
sufferer as well as the voluntary assumption of the suffering,) ap- 
pears from the fact, that Jehovah says: “I will recompense 
your transgressions and the transgression of your fathers togeth- 
er.” The sense is no other than the following: Ye, who are 
so much the more deserving of punishment because ye will not 
suffer the forbearance of God to lead you to repentance, shall 
receive io full measure the punishment merited by your ances- 
tors, of whom ye fall no whit short in point of wickedness.— 
“The passage in Daniel 11: 35 approaches still nearer the one 
before us. Here the language relates to the death of the pious 
as martyrs under religious persecution, and it is said: ‘ The pi- 
ous shall fall, in order to purge them (the others), to purify and 
sanctify them ;’ which can hardly be understood otherwise than 
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of deliverance from the penalty of sin through the death of these 
martyrs.” But the sense of this passage is evidently no other, 
than that the example, given by the pious, of self-denial and of 
firmness in the faith of their fathers,—a firmness not to be sha- 
ken even by death itself,—will exert a salutary influence upon 
the rest of the people and confirm the wavering. Such an in- 
fluence is confirmed by the history of all religious oppressions. 
—‘ Among the Arabians, also, a very common proverbial ex- 


c/ / feel 
pression is founded upon this idea, viz. ¢ aaX3 OS lrs, my life 


ess 
be thy ransom; and several that are similar. All this shows 
at least, that the idea of vicarious satisfaction is very familiar to the 
Orientals, and hence passed over into the language itself.” What 
these expressions have to do here, can scarcely be conceived. 
They signify nothing more, than: Thou art so dear to me, that 
I would willingly give up the dearest object, even my own life 
and that of my father, could I thereby rescue thee from impend-. 
ing danger. 

The result of our examination is this. Among all the passa- 
ges brought forward by Gesenius, there is not one which con- 
tains the idea of a vicarious satisfaction made by man for man. 
Moreover, the doctrinal views of the Old Testament entirely 
exclude this idea. Least of all can we assume a vicarious sat- 
isfaction made by the Israelitish people; because, in them, the 
essential requisites for this were wholly wanting, viz. innocence 
and the voluntary assumption of the suffering. 

(d) The fourth characteristic also of the suffering subject, 
the entire and devoted patience manifested towards the will of 
God, is not applicable to the Israelitish people. How can it be 
said of the whole people, that they did not open their mouth in 
complaint, when their noblest and best members poured out their 
sadness in complaints and imprecations ? Compare Jer. 20: 7 
sq. 15: 10—21. Ps. 137: 8, 9. Lam. 3: 64—66. Surely the 
Israelites must have been an entirely different people from what 
they are described to be by the prophets, and especially by Isai- 
ah himself, if the prophet could bestow this commendation upon 
them. 

3. In this interpretation it has been assumed altogether arbi- 
trarily, that in v. I—10 the heathen, or the foreign nations hith- 
erto inimical to the Jews, are introduced as speaking. The hea- 
then are never in this manner introduced as speaking, without 
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some intimation of it in what precedes and follows. And should 
we be willing not to insist on this point; still, how could these 
nations, or how could the prophet in their name, say, that it is 
the burden of their sins which lies upon the exiled Jews? 

4. In this hypothesis it is assumed without ground, that the 
death and burial of the servant of God, is to be referred only to 
the misfortunes and fall of the Israelitish people. It is true that 
in Ezek. c. 37, the carrying away into exile is described under 
the figare of death ; and the deliverance from the same, under 
the figure of a resurrection ; compare also Is. 26:19. But 
there every thing leads us to take the language merely as figu- 
rative ; while here, on the contrary, there is not the least intima- 
tion of this kind. 

5. This exposition is opposed by the parallel passages, in 
which the servant of God is clearly distinguished from the peo- 
ple. Compare c. 42: 6. 49: 5, 6. 50: 9. 

6. According to this hypothesis many verses must be subjec- 
ted to a very forced interpretation. So e.g.c. 53: 1.* Like- 
wise v. 2, where Rosenmueller explains the words, ** He grew 
up before him as a shoot, and as a root out of a dry soil,” after 
the example of Jarchi: Priusquam ad hance magnitudinem as- 
cenderet, gens erat perquam humilis et ascendit e terra sicut sur- 
culus.” But such a figure would be entirely inappropriate ; 
since the Israelites were at first prosperous, and did not experi- 
ence adversity until afterwards. Compare Ps. 80; 9. Ezek. 19: 
t0—13. Jer. 2: 21.4 

II. We shall not need to dwell so long upon the interpretation, 
which makes the pious part of the Jewish people the subject of 
the prophecy. It has much similarity to the hypothesis of the 
collective body of the prophets, and is met by many of the ar-” 
guments immediately to be adduced against that hypothesis. 
Of the arguments which go to show that the interpretation with 
reference to the whole Jewish people is inadmissible, those ad- 
duced above under Nos. 1, 2, and 4, will, with some slight mod- 
ifications, apply also to the present exposition. What may be 
further specifically urged against it, is the following. ‘The per- 


* Compare the exposition above, p. 343, 344. 

+ Compare the refutation of the preceding hypothesis in Origen con- 
tra Celsum I. 11. § 7. according to the divisions of Mosheim.—Hulsii 
Nucleus prophetiae Lugd. 1683, p. 672 sq.—Jahn App. Herm. II. 40 
sq.—Martini, Hansi, Steudel, Keller, ete. 
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sons speaking represent themselves as entirely free from all suf- 
fering, v. 1—9; they put themselves in contrast with that suf- 
fering servant of God who took upon himself the misery due to 
them. But how could the wicked part of the people say this, 
who shared in the same exile the unhappy lot of the righteous ? 
How could the suffering of the righteous be vicarious for the 
wicked, when the latter themselves suffered? ‘That the wicked 
did in exile enjoy comparatively a better lot than the righteous, 
is a groundless hypothesis. It is opposed by the example of 
Daniel, of Esther and Mordecai, of Ezra, and of the opulent 
Nehemiah. Neh. 5: 14—19. 

Against this exposition we may also refer particularly to the 
treatise of Jahn above mentioned,* and also to the “ Letters on 
Isaiah c. 53.”+ In these last, another turn which has been giv- 
en to this hypothesis, though properly deserving no refutation, 
is fully refuted. It supposes 53537 332 to designate only the 
more distinguished part of the nation, who were carried away 
into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, and during the seventy years 
made expiation for the sins of their brethren and died, but af- 
terwards returned from exile in their posterity. These now the 
author of this prophecy, being himself one of the Jews left be- 
hind, presents and commends to his countrymen in Palestine, as 
their deliverers and sanctifiers. Some of the principal argu- 
ments against this perfectly strange idea are the following. 

1. The supposition that only the best and most distingnished 
were deported, is contradicted by the passage in Ezek. 20: 38, 
where it is said, that the rebellious and faithless should be sin- 
gled out by Jehovah and carried away. Also by the passage in 
Jer. 39: 9, 10, where it is said, that only a mass of the lowest 
people was left behind. Indeed it was among the distingnished 
and the nobles, that the corruption was peculiarly great, as ap- 
pears from the animadversions of the prophets; and hence they, 
in a special manner, were subjected to punishment. Compare 
2 Chron. 36: 14 sq. 

2. The Israelites who were left in Palestine, fled to Egypt; 
Jer. 43: 4—8. 44: 1,2. 2Kings 25:26. Consequently no 
settled inhabitants remained in the country. Palestine became a 
wild land of nomades. ‘There no where occurs even a single 


* Appendix Herm. IT. 40 sq. 
+ Briefe iiber Jes. c. 53, in Vol. VI. of Eichhorn’s Bibliothek, 
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word to intimate, that the returning exiles found any part of the 
earlier inhabitants still in the country. ” 

These arguments are so cogent, that we scarcely need fur- 
ther to call attention to the fact, that this hypothesis can be 
carried out only by many distortions of the text, that it errone- 
ously presupposes the passage not to have been written by Isai- 
ah, ete. etc. 

IH. We come now to the last hypothesis which we are to no- 
tice, viz. to the opinion of those who regard the collective body 
of the prophets as the subject of the prophecy, and suppose that 
this contains as it were an apotheosis of the prophetic order. 
The prophets, who, before the exile, had already to encounter 
much suffering, were exposed during the exile to still greater 
contempt and derision; to which may be further added con- 
tempt and derision on the part of the heathen. Hence we may 
explain, it'is said, the apology of the prophetic order for them- 
selves, on the one hand; and, on the other, the origin of hopes 
so splendid and enthusiastic, as we find here and in the parallel 
passages, c. 42 etc.*——Against this hypothesis we remark as fol- 
lows. 

1. The assumption of such a personification of the prophetic 
order rests upon arguments which prove nothing. This will ap- 
pear from an examination of the passages to which its defenders 
appeal. The first is c. 44: 26, where Jehovah says 423 D°p7 
mba moNda nxyi dtay, “I am he that confirms the word of 
his servant, and fulfils the prophecy of his messengers.” Here 
the parallel 2572 denotes, it is said, that 52 stands collective- 
ly. But there is here no ground whatever for supposing that the 
parallelism is synonymous, and not rather a synthetic one. In- 
deed the latter is rendered much more probable, by the second 
member of the verse: “ Who says of Jerusalem, it shall be in- 
habited ; of the cities of Judah, they shall again be built up ;” 
where Jerusalem and the cities of Judah in like manner do not 
form a synonymous, but a synthetic parallelism.t By the ex- 
pression, servant of Jehovah, we are here to understand Isaiah 
himself, as in c. 20: 3. What he says in the first member with 
respect to himself, he says in the second with reference to all 
the prophets of the true God.—The second passage, which is 
alleged only by De Wette, and is passed over by Gesenius as 


* Compare Gesenius l. c. p. 11, 12. 
+ Compare Miller, De Authentia Or. Jes. c. 40—66. p. 184. 
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not affording decisive: proof, is c. 59: 21. “And I make this 
covenant with them, saith the Lord; my Spirit which is upon 
thee, and my words which I have put into thy mouth, shall not 
depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy seed, nor 
out of the mouth of thy seed’s seed, saith the Lord, from hence- 
forth and for ever.” This is said to be equivalent to the follow- 
ing: “The communications which thou hast made under the 
inspiration of my Spirit, shall be repeated by all the prophets of 
later times, who are, as it were, the sons of that prophet.”* 
Admitting even that this explanation is correct, still the passage 
would not even then prove a personification of the prophetic or- 
der. But Rosenmueller, after the example of the best inter- 
preters, very justly remarks:t “‘ He does not here address the 
prophet, as Jerome and others have supposed, but the Hebrew 
people; as also the preceding and following words most clearly 
show. There is here an enallage of persons; the prophet be- 
gins to speak of the people in the third person plural (nm1x); 
but proceeds in the second person singular, directing his dis- 
course to the people.” All the preceding and following pro- 
mises refer to the whole community ; and it would be a singular 
translation, if the prophet first announced a covenant to be 
made with this community, and then, in assigning its object, pas- 
sed suddenly to the mercies that would accrue, not to the peo- 
ple, but to the prophetic order.—Upon the third passage, c. 53: 
6, we need not dwell, since it has already been refuted by the 
proof derived from the term 47> .t , 

But the hypothesis of a personification of the prophetic order, 
is not merely incapable of proof; it is also wholly destitute of 
probability. It depends upon the entirely false supposition, that 
the prophets formed a sort of close corporation or guild. They 
differed from the priests by the very circumstance, that the latter 
constituted a separate order which always supplied its own 
members; whereas the appointment to the prophetic office de- 


* “Quae tu spiritus mei afflatu protulisti, ea ab omnibus seriorum 
temporum prophetis, qui sunt quasi filii illius prophetae, repetentur.” 
+ “Non prophetam, ut Hieronymus et alii existimarunt, alloquitur, 
sed populum Hebraeum, uti et verba praemissa et quae sequuntur 
clarissime ostendunt. Est autem hic personarum enallage, quum 
enim in tertia plur. persona (Qn1X) loqui coepisset vates, pergit in per- 
sonasecunda singularis, oratione ad populum ipsum directa. Cf. c. 32:2.” 
t See above, p. 360, 361. 
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pended solely upon the will of Jehovah, and every prophet stood 
in a certain relation to him, and not to the other prophets. ‘Thus 
the argument which was adduced against the hypothesis of the 
whole Jewish people under No. 1, (p. 525 above,) applies to the 
advocates of the present interpretation in a still higher degree. 
The defenders of the former bypothesis can indeed appeal to 
passages where the Jewish people appear as an individual; but 
these latter cannot with justice appeal to a single passage, where 
the prophets are thus represented. 

2. But this opinion appears most untenable, if we take the 
position of its defenders, and deny the genuineness of the se- 
cond part of Isaiah. Immediately after the Babylonish exile, the 
prophetic office ceases; Jewish tradition, with one voice, repre- 
sents Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, as the last prophets, and 
reckons prophecy among those things which were wanting to the 
second temple. ‘The further communication of the prophetic 
spirit was awaited only in a future period. All the Jewish chro- 
nologists assume the cessation of the prophetic office as a chro- 
nological epoch, and begin with it a new era; as is done in 1 
Macc. 9: 27; compare | Macc. 4: 46. 14: 41.* | Now, even 
leaving entirely out of view the true idea of a prophet, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive, how the prophet could here speak of a great 
corporation of the prophets, while there were but few prophets in 
existence, and these, in respect to the power, the abundance, and 
the purity of the spirit, so far inferior to the more ancient pro- 
phets. It can alo hardly be conceived, how the prophet could 
indulge the enthusiastic hope, that they whose standing had al- 
ready sunk so low among the people before the exile, should 
hereafter arrive at such glory, should spread the true religion over 
the whole earth, and even, as the defenders of this hypothesis 
maintain, should live to enjoy a worldly triumph. 

3. Of the arguments which have been exhibited above 
against the interpretation with respect to the whole people, those 
adduced under Nos. 2 and 4, (p. 526, 533,) apply also to this. 


> 


* Numerous passages from the Talmud and from other Jewish 
writers are collected in Knibbe’s Historie der Propheten, ubers. von 
Freytag, Bern 1709. p. 347 sq. and in J. Smith’s Dissertatio de Pro- 
phetia et Prophetis, c. 12; reprinted at the end of Clerici Comm. 
in Proph. Amst. 1731 fol. p. XX VI. 
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We find no example to show, that the prophets voluntarily devoted 
themselves for others, in the hope of delivering them from sin by 
their own sufferings. On the contrary, when sufferings are in- 
flicted upon them, they always declare that a severe punishment 
from God will fall upon the authors of these sufferings. Com- 
pare e. g. Jer. 20: 12. That the prophets were very far from 
regarding themselves as entirely free from sin and guilt, we have 
already seen. 

4. The servant of Jehovah can here be no other than he who 
forms the subject of the parallel prophecies, c. 42 etc. In these 
there occur still other things, which can in no way be referred to 
the prophetic order. Thus in c. 49: 3, the servant of God is 
said to be Israel,—a difficulty which Gesenius knows not how to 
remove otherwise, than by declaring, contrary to the authority of 
the manuscripts and versions, the word Israel to be spurious. 

5. The prophet regards himself as distinct from the servant 
of God, and puts himself in opposition to him, v. 2. sq. He in- 
cludes himself with the people. How could now the prophet 
say, that he took part in despising the prophetic order, that he 
endured his sufferings for himself, regarded himself as one smit- 
ten of God, etc? Gesenius appeals* to c. 59: 9—13, where the 
prophet reckons himself with the people, and calls their sins his 
own. So also c. 42: 24. This however is a different case. 
The prophet, like every other member of the nation, bad a 
real part in their sins; compare Dan. 9: 5 sq. But how could 
he take a part in despising his own order? how could the vicari- 
ous sufferings, in which he himself participated, be borne for 
him? 

6. The sufferings which the prophets endured in exile, were 
the same as those which the people endured. The example of 
Jeremiah proves, that the prophets were in no wise peculiarly 
oppressed by the heathen. Nebuchadnezzar, after the conquest 
of the city, showed him great attention and left him free to 
choose the place of his residence. Compare Jer. 39: 11 sq. 
How then could the people depise them? how could they re- 
gard them as smitten of God? 

7. The sufferings of the prophets could not be regarded as 
substituted for the sufferings of the wicked part of the people; 
for the latter suffered as well as the former. 


* Lc. po l59) 
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8. The prophets, according to this hypothesis, indulge the 
hope, that they should become the rulers of the restored and 
flourishing state, and should celebrate worldly triumphs. Aside 
from the folly of this hope, it would have been contrary to the 
very destination of the prophetic order. The government in 
the theocracy was, by divine appointment, for ever assigned to 
the posterity of David. The prophets, then, by usurping it, 
would have rebelled against the God whose rights they were ap- 
pointed to defend. The prophets were extraordinary messen- 
gers of God, the invisible head of the theocracy ; they were 
called to teach, to reprove, to warn, and to console; they 
were messengers of peace and righteousness to a rebellious peo- 
ple. ‘That they ever remained true to this destination, is shown 
by the whole Israelitish history. 

9. But if we take what is said of the servant of God figura- 
tively, as indeed it must be taken; and find in the passage, not 
worldly, but spiritual triumphs; still, what is said would not 
even then apply to the prophetic order. It would be contrary 
to the analogy of all the other prophecies respecting the con- 
version of the heathen, were the prophets here to ascribe this 
work to themselves. We nowhere find an example to show, 
that the prophets mistook their destination to act only upon the 
covenant people; there is no where mention of any attempt 
made by them, to extend their sphere of action to the heathen 
also. They never attribute to themselves the accomplishment 
of the high hopes which they had with respect to the future ; 
but always to the Messiah alone. Indeed, they are so little in- 
fluenced by prejudices in behalf of their own order, they give 
themselves up so entirely to the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
as even repeatedly to declare, that in the times of the Messiah 
the necessity for the prophetic office will entirely cease, because 
all will then be immediately taught of God. Compare e. g. Joel 
C8. leas BEI S.59F 204s SPT 1 Oy zeke bis 19r 36227. 
Jer. 31: 33. 

10. It is an unnatural supposition of these interpreters, that 
the death and burial refer to one part of the prophetic order ; 
the exaltation, on the contrary, to the survivors ; while yet it 
is obviously one and the same subject, who suffers, dies, and is 
exalted. 


ae ae 
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Thus, then, the interpretation which rests upon the infallible 
testimony of the New Testament, is proved, by the weight of in- 
ternal and external evidence, to be the correct one, in opposi- 
tion to all those who reject that testimony. If now the ground 
which has produced these devious expositions be once removed 5 
there will then be as little occasion for a detailed refutation of them, 
as there now is, that the interpreter should still notice the per- 
verse interpretations of the Socinians. We conclude with the 
words of Storr :* ‘ Let others deride so great a king; he with 
more justice derides the insignificant men, whom he knows to 
be given to himself to be broken in pieces, if they obstinately re- 
fuse to regard this prophecy and other numerous evidences of 
the truth (Ps. 2). O that those at least, who wish to be called 
the seed of Christ, would suffer themselves to be brought back 
into the right way and to be delivered from those sins, which 
Christ with the severest suffering has long since borne; and 
would thus learn to live unto righteousness, to walk in the steps 
of the Lord, and thus teach, by their example also, the efficacy’ 
of his doctrine, which many have already experienced.” 


* “ Rideant alii tantum regem, ridet ille majori jure homunciones, 
quos sibi, si et hoc vaticinium et alia multa veritatis argumenta 
serio meditari pertinaciter nolint, nihilo secius, at conterendos, datos 
esse novit (Ps. 2). Utinam ii saltem, qui semen Christi salutari vo- 
lunt, in rectam viam se reduci et peccato, quod cum summa patientia 
dudum Christus portavit, liberari paterentur, sicque justitiae vivere, 
vestigiis domini insistere et doctrinae ejus efficaciam, quam multi 
jam experti sunt, suo quoque exemplo docere discerent.” , 
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Arr. 1V.—Tue Menrirs or Carvin as AN INTERPRETER OF 
THE Hoty Scrrerures.* 


By Prof. Tholuck of Halle. Translated by Leonard Woods Jr. Assistant Instructor 
in the Theol. Sem. Andover. 


Tue second centennial festival of the reformation, in 1817, 
which was so rich in various blessings, called anew the attention 
of theologians to the long neglected, but noble monuments of our 
restored church ; and the influence which these began to ex- 
ert upon the different departments of modern theology, was very 
soon visible. ‘To Lucke belongs the honour of having first 
referred, in the department of exegesis, to Luther, Beza, Cal- 
vio, Camerarius, and many other excellent interpreters of the 
period of the reformation. He was followed by the writer of 
these pages, in his Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. 
Pointed, as he was, on the one hand by Neander to the ancient 
ecclesiastical fathers, and on the other, by the newly awakened 
interest in the period of. the reformation to the fathers of the 
Evangelical church, he supposed he could do nothing more use- 
ful for the exegesis of the New Testament, than to give an 
antepast of these exegetical works to his more youthful contem- 
poraries, in copious select extracts, and thus excite an interest 
in these noble products of a sound Christian spirit. And espe- 
cially he found himself compelled duly to acknowledge the great 
exegetical talent of Calvin, and to recommend him as a model. 
That he attained his object, is proved by the exegetical works 
of Rheinwald, Gebser, Hengstenberg, Boehmer, and Pelt, all of 
which are composed with a faithful use of the treasures of exe- 
gctical literature contained in the early fathers, and in those of 
the reformation, and more especially in the works of Calvin. 
Winer too, who did not even mention Calvin in the first edition 


* The following article is from Tholuck’s “ Literarischer Anzeiger” 
for July 1831. It was written, as the reader will perceive, with par- 
ticular reference to a new edition of Calvin’s Commentaries on the 
Pauline Epistles ; of which the first volume had then just left the press. 
This edition was undertaken at the suggestion of Prof. Tholuck ; and 
some of his pious English friends furnished funds to aid in carrying 
it through the press, so as to permit it to be sold at a very moderate 
price. Error. 
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of his Commentary on the Galatians, gives the following testimo- 
ny in the third: Calvinus miram in pervidenda apostoli mente 
subtilitatem, in exponenda perspicuitatem probavit. 

The acknowledgment of the extraordinary merits of Calvin 
in the interpretation of the Scriptures will, without doubt, become 
still more and more general,—especially now, that his Commen- 
taries on the Pauline Epistles are about to be placed in the 
hands of all who love the thorough and pious study of the New 
Testament. The first part of the edition now in the course of 
publication at Halle, containing the Epistles to the Romans, 
Corinthians, and Galatians, is just issued. And this new edition 
furnishes the writer of these pages with a fit and welcome occa- 
sion, to offer a few words designed to promote the just estima- 
tion of Calvin as an interpreter. May they serve to attract still 
more to this new work, that public attention and interest already 
excited in other ways in its behalf. 

Tt has been conceded by many candid and Jearned Luther- 
an theologians, (Semler, for example,) that the theology of the 
Reformed church has, from the first, done more than that of the 
Lutheran, for the cause of an impartial historical and grammat- 
ical interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. While the Lutheran 
commentators, as Luther himself, Melanchthon, Musculus, Chy- 
traeus, Brentius, Bugenhagen, and Balduin, made it their 
chief concern to prove the Loci communes of the Lutheran sys- 
tem, and to shed additional light upon them by doctrinal and 
practical digressions, the Reformed interpreters, Calvin, Beza, 
Zwingli, Bucer, and Mercer, have from the first been character- 
ized by a more severe method. It has been their great object, 
by the aid of a thorough knowledge of the original languages of 
the Bible, and of the antiquities, manners, customs, etc. of the 
ancient world, to give a connected developement of the real 
sense in the mind of the sacred writers. With respect to Bul- 
linger only can it be said, and not with perfect justice even in 
respect to him, that he rather follows the Lutheran method ; as 
on the other hand, it is affirmed of the writings of the Lutheran 
Camerarius, who however was a philologist as well as the- 
ologian, that they rather approximated to the method of Beza. 
It was from the Reformed church, too, that the great exegeti- 
cal geniuses of the Arminian party, Grotius, Episcopius, and 
Clericus, proceeded; though it must be acknowledged, that in 
their case this grammatical and historical method appears in 
connexion with a superficial apprehension of the doctrines of the 
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Bible, and a perverse tendency to reduce them down to a plain 
level. 

Among the critical historians of exegesis, there are two 
whose opinions are more particularly deserving of notice here, 
—the sagacious Richard Simon, and the industrius Gottlob Wil- 
helm Meyer. The enlightened catholic, Richard Simon, al- 
though too unqualified in the censure which he pronounces, as 
might indeed be expected from his hostility to the Evangelical 
church, has yet well apprehended the imperfections of the Lu- 
theran method, when he says respecting the commentaries of 
Melanchthon : On n’y voit que des disputes, soit contre les Ca- 
tholiques, soit contre ceux de son parti. Sa methodeest méme 
tresennuieuse. Jl faut lire beaucoup, pour trouver quelque 
chose qui regarde Vauteur qwil fait profession d’interpréter. 
“We find there nothing but disputes, either against the catholics, 
or against those of his own party. His method is even very 
tiresome. It is necessary to read a great deal, before one can 
find any thing which relates to the author whom he professes 
to interpret.” On the contrary he allows, as far as his prejudi- 
ces will permit, the most distinguished exegetical merits to the 
Reformed theologians, and especially to Beza; although even 
here he is led by the animosity of party spirit, to the most 
unfounded and perverse assertions. Thus he ascribes to 
the great Calvin only a very moderate knowledge of Greek,* 
and ventures to assert respecting his acquaintance with He- 
brew, al n’en connoisott gueéres que les caractéres !+ “he knew 
nothing more than, the letters!” It is indeed true, that Calvin 
first began to study Hebrew with more attention when he went 
to Basle; but he was at that time only twenty six years old, and 
every glance at his Commentary on the Old Testament assures 
us, not only that he understood Hebrew, but that he had a very 
thorough knowledge of this language. On this point Meyer 
may be consulted. But after all this, Simon finds himself com- 
pelled to confess respecting Calvin’s Commentaries, that if the 
* polemical declamations” contained in them were taken away, 
il seroit un ouvrage utile & tout le monde, “ it would be a work 
useful to every body.” 

As to Meyer, the critical rule by which he estimates the in- 
terpreters of ancient times, is indeed very inadequate. He makes 


* Histoire des Commentateurs, p. 747. 
+ Histoire Crit. du V. Test. p. 455. 
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their greater or less adherence to established orthodoxy the 
chief standard by which he measures their greatness; some- 
thing as Fuhrmann,* in a doctrinal respect, makes his bow just 
so many degrees lower to every modern theologian, in proportion 
to the number of the dogmas of supernaturalism which he has 
set aside. Still, Meyer knew how to value the knowledge of 
languages, and thorough historical science ; and in this respect 
he treats Calvin and Beza with special regard. 

J. W. H. Ziegenbein, from whom we have (besides a trans- 
lation of Senebier) a little book entitled, “The works of Cal- 
vin and Beza, arranged in chronological order, with critical and 
historical notes, Hamburg, 1790,” has never to our knowledge, 
fulfilled his promise, to furnish a separate essay on the spirit of 
the writings of these two reformers. It will not be amiss, in 
this place, to quote a general estimate of Calvin from a man, 
who will be acknowledged to be anything rather than a bigoted 
mystic. Cétoit, says Bayle respecting him, un homme @ qui 
Dieu avoit conféré de grands talens, beaucoup d’esprit, un juge- 
ment exquis, une fidele mémoire, une plume solide, éloquente, in- 
defatigable, un grand savoir, un grand zéle pour la vérité. 
‘“¢ He was a man upon whom God had conferred great talents, a 
high degree of intelligence, an exquisite judgment, a faithful 
memory, a pen instructive, eloquent, unwearied, great know- 
ledge, and great zeal for the truth.” And now the praters of 
the Allgemeine Kirchen-Zeitung, who have never seen a single 
leaf of Calvin, come forward, and would feign persuade people, 
that the mystics praise Calvin merely because he burnt Ser- 
vetus! But this is surely meant rather as a jest; although as 
such it is quite too coarse. 

With the exception of the books of Judges, Ruth, Samuel, 
Kings, Esther, Nehemiah, Ezra, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the 
Song of Solomon, and the Apocalypse, Calvin commented on 
the whole of the Holy Scriptures; and numerous Latin and 
French editions of his commentaries have appeared. On 
some of the books, he has written commentaries in the pro- 
per sense; others he has explained in lectures, and others still, 
(as the first book of Samuel and Job,) in homilies. These 


* Tn his book, Aufhellungen der neueren Gottesgelehrten. 


+ A list of the different editions of Calvin may be found, e. g. in 
Walch’s Bibl. Theol. Vol. IV. The finest and most complete edition 
of the entire works of Calvin, is, as is well known, that published at 
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exegetical works are not all of equal value. Among his com- 
mentaries on the New ‘Testament, those on the Epistles of Paul 
are by far the best; that on the Acts also deserves very high 
commendation ; the Harmony of the Gospels contains fine pas- 
sages, but is more diffuse and burdened with digressions; and 
when Calvin says, in the noble preface addressed to the Frank- 
fort Senate, in quo commentario quantopere sudaverim, lon- 
gius referre nihil attinet, he is to be understood as speaking 
principally of the composition of the harmony as such,—a work 
in which he must be allowed to have exhibited very peculiar ex- 
cellence. 

With regard to Calvin’s commentaries on the Old Testament, 
we design to be very brief, and would here offer only the fol- 
lowing remarks. First of all, then, they exhibit, like the labours 
of the Reformed theologians in general, a freedom from an 
anxious adherence to the established system of faith. He is by 
no means solicitous to insist, in all cases, and with zeal, upon 
that meaning, which tends most to the confirmation of christian 
truths. Penetrated by the conviction, that the truths of Chris- 
tianity would stand firm, though one dictum probans after another 
should fall away, he makes it his great object to ascertain, what 
sense is the most probable. It is very possible, that in follow-~ 
ing this direction of mind, he may have unnecessarily sacrificed 
this. and the other proof-text; still the principle upon which he 
proceeded is in all cases tobe approved. Respecting the thrice 
repeated Holy, Is. 6: 3, he remarks as follows: “The ancients 
appeal to this passage, when they wish to prove, in opposition to 
the Arians, that there are three persons in one divine essence. 
The opinion of such persons, I do not indeed disapprove ; but if 
I had to do with heretics, I should prefer to rely upon more valid 
supports.”* With regard to max, branch, Is. 4: 2, he is not 


Amsterdam, 1617, Tom. I—IX. in the 7th vol. of which his Com- 
mentaries on the New Testament Epistles are contained. Respecting 
the separate edition of the Pauline Epistles, published in the year 
1751, (others in the years 1748, 1756, and in French in the year 1760,) 
and which is now very rare, compare Schellhorn’s Ergétzlichkeiten 
aus der Kirchenhistorie, Bd. XIII. St. 21. p. 2240. 


* “Veteres hoc testimonio usi sunt, quum vellent adversus Arianos, 
tres personas in una Dei essentia probare. Quorum ego sententiam 
non improbo; sed si mihi res cum haereticis esset, mallem firmioribus 
testimoniis uti.” 


Vou. Il. No. 7. 69 
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disposed to consider it as an appellation of the Messiah, though 
much may be said in favour of such an interpretation 5 but all 
things considered, he does not hesitate to understand the branch 
of God and the fruit of the earthas an abundant and unwonted in- 
crease of favour, by which God refreshed the famishing in Israel.* 
In Ps. 33: 6, and Is. 11: 4, he understands by spiritus orts no- 
thing more than sermo, and adds, that “in proving the divinity 
of the Spirit against Sabellius, he should not dare to rely on that 
evidence. Therefore, let it be sufficient for us, that God so form- 
ed the heavens by his word, that the eternal divinity of Christ 
may be hence proved.” + 

The same maxim, connected with a laduable aversion to for- 
ced interpretation, and the fear of becoming, as he often said, a 
laughisg-stock to the Jews, prevented him from making the tve 
minowdy of the New Testament, taken in its strictest sense, the 
rule by which he explained the texts of the Old Testament 
cited in the New; and also from seeking to find, in them all, 
direct prophecies. As the idea of fulfilment is a complex one, ' 
and by it both the coming to pass of a direct prediction, and the 
occurrence of something merely analogous to a preceding event, 
or similar to it, are intended; so the phrase wa minowO7 is 
taken by Calvin in a wider and a narrower sense. In the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, in passages like Matt. 2: 15. Jobn 2: 17. 
Rom. c. 10, ete. he finds in the citations from the Old Testa- 
ment only the indication of real analogies ; while in other places, 
where direct prophecies occur, (even in Matt. 1: 23,) he en- 
deavours to make out the prophecy, though with great judgment, 
and with the least possible violence to the text. Calvin’s Com- 
mentary on the Old Testament is also especially valuable, as be- 
ing free from doctrinal prejudice, and—what indeed stands close- 
ly connected with this freedom—as furnishing an accurate devel- 
opement of the logical connexion and historical interpretation. It 
was this very doctrinal impartiality, however, which obtained for 
him from the Lutherans the predicate of Judaizans. Jt was prin- 
cipally this excellence, too, which led Scaliger, who was rarely 


* “Sed omnibus propius expensis non dubito, germen Dei et fruc- 
tum terrae accipere pro copioso et insolito gratiae proventu, qui fame- 
licos recreavit.” 


+ “Ergo in probanda deitate Spiritus, hoc testimonio Sabellium ur- 
gere non auderem. Quare nobis sufficiat, Deum verbo suo ita celos 
formasse, ut hinc probetur aeterna Christi divinitas.” 
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pleased with any body, to exclaim, O guam Calvinus bene asse- 
quitur mentem prophetarum,—nemo melius ! 

The other excellence of Calvin’s commentaries on the Old 
Testament which we shall notice, is the lively religious feeling, 
which they every where breathe, and which especially is most 
beautifully evinced in his interpretation of the Psalms. Here 
we have a man long practised and tried by internal and external 
conflicts for the kingdom of God, to interpret the elegiac and 
penitential Psalms of David; and here indeed such an one only 
can be the successful interpreter. Of this Calvin himself was 
conscious. In his preface to the Commentary, he acknow- 
ledges on the one hand, that this labour had been the means of 
spiritual profit to himself; and on the other, that his own experi- 
ence in the christian warfare, had rendered hitn in some re- 
spects peculiarly qualified for the interpretation of David’s 
Psalms. “If,” he says in the first place, “the perusal of my 
commentaries confers as much benefit on the church of God, 
as [ myself have reaped advantage from the composition of 
them, I shall have no cause to regret the work I have under- 
taken.” He then adds: “ But if the labour undertaken by me 
in these commentaries is profitable to my readers, let them 
know that by my own small experience in the conflicts with 
which the Lord has exercised me, I have been not a little aided, 
both in applying to present use whatever of instruction could 
be gathered, and in penetrating more easily into the sense of 
the writer and of his Psalms.”* Here Calvin subjoins a com- 
parison of the course in which he had been led, and of bis own 
conflicts, with those of David, in which he takes with heart-felt 
gratitude a survey of his whole past life. 

It is moreover remarkable, though easily explained from the 
entire devotion of this commentator to Christ, how readily he 
always detects the religious element even in the Old Testament ; 
and how well he succeeds in deriving general religious truths 


* “Si tantum utilitatis afferat ecclesiae Dei commentariorum meo- 
rum lectio, quantum ego ex scriptione fructus percepi, non erit cur me 
suscepti laboris poeniteat.” “Caeterum si labor a me in his com- 
mentariis sumtus lectoribus proderit, sciant mediocri certaminum 
quibus me Dominus exercuit experientia me mon mediocriter esse 
adjutum, non modo ut accommodarem ad praesentem usum quid- 
quid licuerat doctrinae colligere, sed ut ad consilium scriptoris ejus- 
que Psalmorum intelligendum facilior pateret via.” 
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from particular facts and observations. Compare his remarks 

on the speech of Rabshakeh, Is. c. 36; on Is. c. 2; on Micah 

c. 4; and many other places. For example, on Is. 36: 15, he 

observes: “Nothing is more easy than to lead away a people 

from their true hope, by the offer of a present advantage. Our 

senses always cling fast to the present state of things. Such, 

then, is the argument of Rabshakeh: Hezekiah promises you 

the aid of God, but it is not visible; he makes you dependent 

upon an uncertain thing. But my king promises you advantages 

which are immediate.” Again, on Micah 4: 6, he remarks: 

“ Although the church at times differs hardly at all from a man 

who is dead, or at least wounded, yet God again raises up his 
own people. And this ought to be carefully observed ; for no 

sooner does the church cease to be resplendent, than we begin 

to think it is wholly extinct. Butlo! the church is so preserv- 

ed in the world, that it suddenly arises from the dead ; in short 
the preservation of the church brings with it almost daily mira-_ 
cles. Its life cannot continue without many resurrections.” On 

Is. c. 13, where the predictions of the divine judgments upon 
foreign nations begin, he says: “ But few understand, that these 
things are determined by the counsel of God. For there is no- 
thing more difficult than to persuade men, that this world is gov- 
erned by the providence of God. Many acknowledge it in 

words, but very few have it deeply impressed upon their bearts.” 

Truly, the serious study of Calvin’s commentaries on the Old 
Testament, would tend to arouse the attention of many in our 
own times, to the deep, practical, religious import of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

As we are principally concerned with the exegesis of the 
New Testament, we shall only add here a few words from Mey- 
er respecting Calvin, as an interpreter of the Old Testament. 
“‘ Calvin too,” he says,* “as well as Zwingli, and even still more 
than he, would have the best founded claims upon our special 
estimation, even though he were less known by some particular 
interpretations, which he first gave to various controverted pas- 
sages, and which have served as models to his followers. Of 
this we may be convinced especially from his interpretation of 
the Old Testament, which commends itself to us in a very un- 
usual degree, not only by its great copiousness, and its extent 
over most of the Old ‘Testament Scriptures, but still more by its 
very instructive contents. By the natural, and for the most part 


* Th. IL. p. 450. 
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successful, elucidation which he has given of the oration cron 
sense in general, by the valuable philological remarks which he 
has occasionally interspersed, and by the many peculiar explan- 
ations which he has suggested, he has sufficiently proved his ca- 
pacity to apprehend the sense of the sacred records, and fully 
justifies us in ascribing to him a better acquaintance with the He- 
brew language, than R. Simon is inclined to allow him. And 
his farther investigations respecting the sense, after it had been 
thus grammatically explained, whether in the historic, the po- 
etic, or the prophetic parts, show us every where a man, who, 
not satisfied with the traditionary meaning, seeks out the histori- 
cal relations of his author, and endeavours to penetrate more 
deeply into his spirit ; so far, indeed, as his habits of thinking in 
theology, and his many doctrinal ‘prepossessions would allow 
him to do this.” 

We come now to Calvin’s exegetical works on the New Tes- 
tament; and the first thing in them which claims commendation, 
so far as the form is concerned, is elegance of diction connected 
with conciseness of expression,—attributes which belong espe- 
cially to his Prefaces. This elegance appears, however, rather 
as the general character of the whole, than in a careful delectus 
verborum. He is far from the affected purity of a Bembo or 
Castalio, who supply the place of appropriately Christian ex- 
pressions with heathen terms, in which no one ever recognizes 
the christian sense; who think it necessary for example, to use 
respublica for ecclesia, genius for angelus, lotio for baptismus. 
He is even less scrupulous in the use of language than Beza or 
Erasmus ; or than Ernesti, Knapp, and Winer, in more modern 
times. He writes poenitentiam agite, where Beza thinks it 
necessary to translate resipiscite. He speaks of a faith cujus 
sedes non in cerebro sed vn corde est, of an adoratio Dei pro 
capitis cuyusque sensu. In general, he disdains those words with 
which a heathenish idea is associated, which many but too often 
substitute for the christian meaning ; he makes use, for example, 
of sanctimonia vitae instead of honestas; of conversio and re- 
generatio instead of emendatio morum; of viris Spiritu Dea ple- 
nis, instead of viris probis. He employs such terms as e con- 
verso, circumstantiae, secundum litteram, etc. It is not so 
much, therefore, from the particular choice of words, that he 
may be called classical, as from the general colour of his dis- 
course, though even this is less Roman than Erasmic. If, on 
the one hand, his style is frequently deficient in the numerus, 
it is on the other hand free from that oratorical diffuseness, that 
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ambitus verborum, into which the slavish imitators of Ciceronian 
Latinity, especially the theologians of Holland, often fell. On 
the contrary, we every where feel the heart of Calvin through 
his style; and few indeed have been the ecclesiastical writers, 
who have known so well how to connect with a Roman Latinity 
so much exhibition of christian warmth, or so much affectus 
with so much gravitas. 

Another excellence which belongs to his exegetical writings, 
when compared with those of his contemporaries, in respect to 
their form, is their symmetry and freedom from immoderate di- 
gressions. As has been already observed, the Lutheran inter- 
preters mostly employ the text for the sake of illustrating the 
Loci communes so important in their view, rather than confine 
themselves strictly to the connected interpretation of it. This 
is the case especially with Luther and Melanchthon. Hence we 
often find, that Melanchthon omits the explanation of really diffi- 
cult texts, while he enlarges on others which furnish him mate- 
rials for his doctrinal expositions. Calvin, indeed, has not kept 
himself entirely free from the method of his times, and he often 
breaks out unexpectedly into declamations against the pope and 
monks. This, however, is far less frequent with him than with 
others; and considering the wants of the period at which he 
wrote, such a species of polemics connecting itself with exegesis, 
and arising from the Scripture texts, cannot be altogether con- 
demned, and at that time, may have been even necessary. It 
ought never, however, to be carried so far, as to cause the read- 
er, in the meanwhile, wholly to lose sight of the original text; as 
is often the case with Luther and Melanchthon. 

On this subject, this great man has himself expressed his own 
views in his excellent preface to the Epistle to the Romans, 
dedicated to his friend Grynaeus. ‘I remember,” he says, 
“that about three years since, when we were talking familiarly 
together respecting the best mode of interpreting Scripture, the 
opinion which, then was most pleasing to you, was likewise ap- 
proved by me above any other. We both of us thought, that 
the principal excellence of the interpreter consisted in perspicu- 
ous* brevity. And indeed, since it is almost his whole business, 
to lay open the mind of the writer whom he undertakes to in- 
terpret, if he withdraws his hearers from that, he so far turns 
aside from his main end, or at least wanders beyond his limits. 
We therefore wished, that there might be some one among 
those who at the present day seek to benefit theology by this spe- 
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cies of labour, who would both aim at perspicuity, and at the 
same time be careful not to detain the student too long by pro- 
lix commentaries.” 

Passing now from the form to the nature of Calvin’s com- 
mentaries on the New Testament, we notice in them the follow- 
ing qualities; viz. 1. Doctrinal impartiality. II. Exegetical tact. 
If. Various learning. IV. Deep christian piety. 

I. The doctrinal impartiality of an interpreter consists, as has 
been already remarked, in this, that while he cherishes a high 
regard for what has been received in the church from the first 
as orthodox, he does not suffer himself to be compelled by this 
to adopt an interpretation of a passage of Scripture, which is not 
founded in the context, or which stands in opposition to the laws 
of language. A single individual must naturally hesitate, before 
rejecting that sense of a passage which the great majority of 
learned and pious interpreters of different periods have adopted ; 
but, provided that by so doing, he overthrows no fundamental 
truth of Christianity, he will not still forbear to reject that sense, 
whenever the context or the language make it necessary. If, 
on the one hand, the Socinian exegesis, and more lately that of 
the Neologians, have fallen into great error, by neglecting exe- 
getical tradition ;* the Lutheran exegesis of the 17th century 
was, on the other hand, in: the greatest danger of making, like 
the Catholic church, tradition anew the great principle of inter- 
pretation. Between these two extremes, Calvin maintains the 
just medium. On this subject he has some excellent remarks 
in the preface already mentioned. ‘ God has never,” he says, 
“ thought his servants worthy of so great a benefit, as to confer 
upon any of them a knowledge full and perfect in every part ; 
but has left them in partial ignorance ; partly no doubt, with the 
design of keeping them humble, and partly to promote a dispo- 
sition for fraternal intercourse. Since therefore, during the 
present life, it is hardly to be hoped, though very much to be 
desired, that there should be a constant agreement among us 
in the sense we give to particular passages of Scripture ; let us 
be allowed to dissent from the opinion of those who have gone 
before us; and at the same time let us guard against doing it 
from any love of novelty, from any disposition to ridicule others, 


* Respecting the importance of this in the Evangelical church, 
vid. Buddeus Isagoge, p. 1558, and Liicke in the “ Berliner theol. 
Zeitschrift,” 3tes Heft. 
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from the instigation of hatred, or from the enticement of ambi- 
tion. On the contrary, let us dissent only as we are compelled 
to do so by necessity, and uninfluenced by any motive but that 
of doing, good; and, in fine, let this license of opinion be rather 
used with regard to the exposition of the Scriptures, than with 
regard to the doctrines of religion, where the Lord is more es- 
pecially desirous that the minds of his friends should be agreed, 
and where less liberty should therefore be assumed.” 

In the department of New Testament criticism,* Calvin is 
far from the luxurians ingenium of Luther, who, undervaluing 
the firm basis of historic evidence, called in question the genu- 
ineness of books of Scripture, on no other ground than his own 
subjective opinion. But Calvin was equally far from contending 
tenaciously for the apostolic origin of those Scriptures, to which 
the testimony of history is opposed. Still, he guards himself, 
with great moderation and wisdom, from pronouncing a positive 
rejection even of those books which have a majority of histori- 
cal testimony against them. Thus he says, for example, in the 
argument prefixed to the second Epistle of Peter: “Since the 
majesty of the Spirit of Christ is evinced in all parts of this 
Epistle, I have scruples about rejecting it altogether, although 
I may not here recognize the genuine phraseology of Peter.” + 
Respecting the Epistle of Jude he says: “ Although respecting 
this Epistle also there were conflicting opinions among the an- 
cients, still as the reading of it is useful, and it contains no- 
thing inconsistent with the purity of the apostolic doctrine, and 
has now for a long time possessed authority with the best Chris- 
tians, I cheerfully enumerate it with the rest.”{ Respecting the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, he says: “I cannot be prevailed upon 
to acknowledge Paul as the author ;”§ and he then proceeds to 


* Kritik ; by which is meant the investigation of the genuineness, 
canonical authority, etc. of the books of Scripture, the correctness of 
readings, etc. TRANS. 

+ “Certe quum in omnibus epistolae partibus Spiritus Christi ma- 
jestas se exerat, eam prorsus repudiare mihi religio est, utcunque gen- 
uinam Petri phrasin hic non agnoscam.” 

t “Tametsi de hac quoque Epistola diversis sententiis inter vete- 
res certatum fuit, quia tamen utilis est lectu, nec quidquam a puritate 
apostolicae doctrinae alienum continet, jamque olim apud optimos 
quosque auctoritatem obtinuit, eam libenter aliis adnumero.” 


§ “Ego ut Paulum agnoscam auctorem, adduci nequeo.” 
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establish his doubts with the greatest critical and philological 
acumen. 

In regard also to some particular texts, the authority of which 
has been called in question on critical grounds, Calvin exhibits the 
same freedom from prejudice, in connexion with the same mod- 
eration. Thus in respect to John 8: 1 sq. and 1 John 5: 7, 
which he regards as probably spurious, though yet he does not go 
so far as to remove them from the text. He adopted the reading 
Oso¢ in 1 Tim. 3: 16, with somewhat too much confidence per- 
haps, though it is indeed capable of being defended; and on 
the other hand, with a haste very unusual with him, he declared 
the two clauses with éygawe in 1 John 2: 14, to be a gloss, be- 
cause he thought them superfluous; while Pellicanus, explain- 
ing them more correctly, remarks : repetam igitur nequeat elabi. 
—In general, Calvin shows less fondness for critical investiga- 
tions, than either Erasmus or Beza. In verbal criticism, he is 
deficient in accuracy. The various readings of less importance, 
he for the most part wholly neglects. His prevailing interest is 
theological. And on this very account, we should naturally ex- 
pect to find him prejudiced, and anxious to bring together all the 
proof-texts which could possibly be collected, in behalf of ortho- 
dox doctrines. Exactly the opposite of this, however, is true 
of his commentaries on the New ‘l'estament, as we have already 
remarked with regard to those on the Old. On John 10: 30, 
he remarks: “ The ancients perverted this passage, that they 
might prove, that Christ was Omoovovos (consubstantial) with the 
Father. Christ does not here speak concerning unity of essence, 
but rather concerning the agreement (consensus) which he had 
with the Father; so that whatever is done by Christ will be 
confirmed by the power of the Father.” So on 1 John 5: 7, 
‘When it is said, that three are one, reference is had, not so 
much to essence, as to consent.”* In the interpretation of Matt. 
16: 18, he does not resort, as we shall soon see, to the forced 
explanation of Luther; but rather concedes something to the 
Romish church. On Heb. 11: 21, he alludes to the deviation 
of the LXX from the pointing of the received text, and remarks 
with great impartiality: ‘“'The ‘apostle does not hesitate to 
accommodate to his own purpose, what was commonly re- 
ceived. He wrote indeed to the Jews; but to those, who, be- 


* “Quod dicit tres esse unum, ad essentiam non refertur, sed ad 
consensum potius.” 


Vou. ll. No: 7. 70 
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ing dispersed through various countries, had exchanged their 
national language for Greek. We know, that in such a matter, 
the apostles were not very scrupulous. In the thing itself, how- 
ever, there is but little difference.”* He refuses to take ndgvy, 
Heb. 11: 31, in the milder sense of caupona, and renders it, 
according to the sense of the Hebrew, 251 by meretria. 

We have already remarked with what freedom he judges res- 
pecting the New Testament ‘va mlygw0y, and the citations in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. On this subject we will quote a 
few passages. On Heb. 4: 4, he observes: “ He (the writer) 
now begins to embellish the passage which he had cited from 
David. Before, he had treated it according to the letter, as they 
say, i. e@. in its genuine sense; but now, in embellishing it, he 
enlarges, and so rather alludes to the words of David, than in- 
terprets them. A similar éeoyao/a is found in Paul’s Epis- 
tle to the Romans, c. 10: 6.”—And on this passage in the Epis- 
tle to the Romans, he remarks: ‘‘ Moses mentions heaven and 
the sea, as places very remote, and difficult of access to man ; 
but Paul, as if some spiritual meaning lay hid under these 
words, applies them to the death and resurrection of Christ. 
And should any one allege, that such an interpretation is too 
forced and subtle, let him consider that it was not the design of 
the apostle to explain with anxious fidelity this passage of Mo- 
ses, but merely to apply it to the discussion of the subject in 
hand. He does not therefore repeat, syllable for syllable, the 
words of Moses; but he makes use of that embellishment, by 
which he may better adapt the testimony of Moses to his own 
purpose. Moses had spoken of inaccessible places; Paul men- 
tions the places which are most of all hidden from our view, 
but to which our faith is still to-have regard. And so, if you 
will understand these words as spoken by way of amplification 
or embellishment, you cannot say that Paul put an improper or 
violent construction upon the words of Moses; but must rather 
confess, that without any injury to the sense, he elegantly plays 
on the terms, heaven and Moses ;—eleganter ad vocabula coeli 
et Mosis allussisse.” 


* “Quod vulgo receptum erat, apostolus non dubitat suo institu- 
to accommodare. Judaeis quidem scribebat, sed qui in varias regio- 
nes dispersi, patriam linguam Graeca mutaverant. Scimus autem hac 
in parte apostolos non adeo fuisse scrupulosos. Caeterum in re ipsa 
parum est discriminis.” t 
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I]. In connexion with this freedom from doctrinal prejudice, 
we find in Calvin a peculiarly happy ewegetical tact, which 
makes it even impossible for him to adopt forced interpreta- 
tions. How very averse he was to all force, appears from the 
fact, that he refused to drag John into the historic series of the 
three first Evangelists, as the Lutheran theologians have most- 
ly done. ‘The same aversion to every thing violent and uncer- 
tain, withheld him from commenting on the Apocalypse. When 
the interpreter of our own times meets with passages in the 
New ‘Testament, or even in the Old, where the common or- 
thodox view gives a sense too rigid and repulsive, let him open 
Calvin, and he will commonly find this rigid idea developed 
from the connexion in a lively and attractive manner. Calvin 
eminently deserves the title of an tnterpres facilis et elegans. 
Examples in proof of what has been said, may be found every 
where; we suggest particularly the Epistles to the Hebrews and 
the Corinthians ; the reader may also compare his commentary 
on John 1: 52. 5: 31, 33. 2 Cor. 12: 73 especially, his very 
spirited explanation of 1 Pet. 3: 19 seq. We shall here only 
give a few examples, in which Calvin proves his happy tact, not 
only in developing and establishing the common meaning, but 
in some interpretations of his own, differing from the common. 
On Matt. 11: 11, where, after the example of the ancients, 
Erasmus and Luther, Melanchthon and Camerarius, and among 
the Reformed teachers Zwingli and Pellicanus, and in general 
by far the greater number of interpreters,* have referred 0 usxgo- 
zéo0¢ to the Messiah in his state of humiliation, Calvin came 
forward decidedly in behalf of an explanation which has lately 
become almost universal, and elucidated it with clearness. 
* John,” he says, ‘* was honoured by the Saviour with such dis- 
tinguished praise, that the Jews might be led to regard more at- 
tentively the message which he had brought. Then, the teach- 
ers who were soon to follow, are preferred to him, in order that 
the majesty of the Gospel might be conspicuous, both above the 
law and above that intermediate ministration.” And after him 


* In modern times, Heumann, Kleuker, Fritzshe, have adopted 
the same interpretation, only a little modified. 


+ “Tam praeclaro elogio ornatur Johannes, ut attentius observent 
Judaei quam attulerat legationem. Deinde illi praeferuntur, qui pau- 
lo post secuturi erant doctores, ut evangelii majestas supra legem 
et illud medium praeconium emineat.” 
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Beza says : “ That resplendent light which shone from the preach- 
ing of Christ upon the world, is contrasted with that spark, as 
it were, which had shone until the time of John.” 

And in verse 19 of the same chapter, where Luther, Osian- 
der, Brentz, Hunnius, (Melanchthon wholly omits this difficult 
passage,) give to dexasovr the classical sense of condemn, which 
is wholly unusual in the New Testament; Calvin, after he has 
judiciously and spiritedly weighed many other opinions, suggests 
the following, which is much more natural, and to which Calo- 
vius was obliged in the end to assent: ‘Ihave not yet,” he says, 
“advanced that opinion which in my judgment suits the best, 
and isthe real one. Jn the first place, there is a silent antithesis 
in the words of Christ between true sons and bastards, who dis- 
play the empty title, without having the thing itself. As if 
Christ had said, ‘ Let those who proudly boast themselves to be 
the sons of Wisdom, go on in their own insolence. ° She will 
notwithstanding maintain her credit and authority with her true 
sons.’ Besides, this sentiment suits better with the context, and 
answers to the former member, where it was said, that God was 
justified by the people. Therefore, although many apostates 
may separate from the church of God, still the faith of the gos- 
pel will always remain inviolate among all the elect, who are 
truly of the fold.” Zwingli and Pellicanus interpret somewhat 
differently, though even they do not take duxasovy in the sense 
of condemn. Zwingli interprets as follows: “ She (Wisdom) 
is acquitted in the judgment of the Jews themselves. When 
they are condemned, they know, in their own consciences, that 
it is not unjust, since although drawn and induced in so many 
ways, they still refuse to obey.”* In the interpretation of Matt. 
16: 18, while Luther, and after him Calovius, Lyser, Lange, 
Rus, Heumann, and many others, had resorted to an explana~ 
tion, which had before been given by catholic interpreters, re- 
ferring the clause éni raven ty néto% to Christ decuzenes,t Cal- 
vin declares himself for the unquestionably natural reference of 


* “ Liberata est propriis Judaeorum sententiis ; quum damnantur, 
suis conscientiis agnoscunt esse non iniquum, quum tot viis ducti et 
illecti obtemperare noluerunt.” , 


¢ Vid. Calovius’ Bibl. Illustr. ad. h. 1. 

t There is some salt in the witticism of Michaelis on this interpre- 
tation, when he says, “This index-finger (pointing to Christ) is not 
that of Christ, but of the polemic interpreters. 
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it to Peter himself, and remarks, in allusion to the very appro- 
priate parallel text in Eph. 2: 20, which had been also adduced 
by other protestant Commentators; “ Although this is extended 
to all the faithful, all of whom are the temples of God, and be- 
ing united together by faith, make one temple ; still it denotes 
the pre-eminent excellence of Peter among the rest, since each 
one receives more or less in his own order, according to the mea- 
sure of the grace of Christ.”* Here Calvin concedes what, as 
we think, may justly be conceded to the catholics, that our Lord 
in this declaration had reference to the uncommon activity of 
Peter in the first establishment of the church at the feast of 
Pentecost, which first foundation of the church was laid by 
Peter. 

The exegetical tact of Calvin appears eminently in the meth- 
od of his interpretation. Cautious and always clear, he first 
unfolds the difficulties in the construction, and everywhere de- 
velopes with acuteness the vméoPara, avavtancdora, énavoodu- 
oseg; he then explains the words, and at the same time, the rhe- 
torical figures,—climax, paronomasia, antanaclasis; he also no- 
tices the peculiarities in phraseology of the different writers, 
Paul, John, etc.f and finally he deduces the sense in the 
most natural way, so that it seems to arise, as it were of itself, 
to the reader; as is always the case with every good interpreta- 
tion... What we miss most in his commentaries, is the illustra- 
tion from parallel passages, with which he is altogether too 
sparing. 

We have observed, also, some instances of forced interpreta- 
tion, though these are very few. Examples of this kind may 
be seen in 1 Cor. 5: 13, where 6 zones, which plainly denotes 
the offending person, is referred to Satan ; and in James 2: 1, 
where he renders, with Erasmus, 779 do&ys, ex opinione, and 
refers it to the acceptio personarum. 

Il]. As to the learning of Calvin, this quality does not appear 
so conspicuously in his exegetical works, as in those of his friend 


* “Quanquam hoc ad omnes fideles extenditur, quorum singuli 
sunt Dei templa, et fide inter se compacti unum templum simul effi- 
ciunt, eximia tamen Petri inter alios excellentia notatur,; quemadmo- 
dum quisque suo ordine pro donationis Christi mensura plus vel mi- 
nus accipit.” 


+ Comp. his remarks on zdouos, John 16; 20; on cas, John 3: 6; 
on py yévour0, Rom. 6: 2. 
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Beza. As we have before remarked, he is not always accurate 
in the business of criticism, and pays no special attention to the 
Codices. He very seldom quotes, and then only in a general 
way, the ancient Greek interpreters ;* and never suffers himself 
to go into that detailed criticism of their interpretations, nor 
even‘of the translation of Erasmus and the Vulgate, which we 
find in Beza. He occupies himself, too, far less with philological 
investigations,-and even where he enters upon them, he makes 
them very general. It would be doing him great injustice, how- 
ever, to conclude from this, that he had not the requisite ability. 
Who would draw a‘conclusion from Melanchthon’s commenta- 
ries, respecting his knowledge of the Greek language? As Cal- 
vio himself informs us, it was his design to furnish a compendium ; 
and this not merely for learned theologians, but also,—since at 
that time, high and low, old and young, kings, civilians, physi- 
cians, and in short every body, was irresistibly attracted toward 
the newly revived study of the Bible,—for all educated classes, 
who devoted their attention to the examination of the Scriptures. 
That the labours of others were not rendered superfluous by his 
own, he himself most deeply felt; and indeed he was the prin- 
cipal means of inducing Beza to publish his commentaries. 

But although exegetical:learning is not so conspicuous in Cal- 
vin’s works, as in Beza’s, it is still obvious, that his popular inter- 
pretation is founded upon profound and learned studies. Indeed, 
the Christians of that age, were as far as possible from under- 
valuing christian learning. They saw clearly, that all human ~ 
knowledge and power might and must be made to promote the 
glory of christian truth. On occasion of the saying of Epime- 
nides, quoted by Paul, in Tit. 1: 12, Calvin makes an excellent 
observation, expressing his views on this subject. ‘ We gather 
from this passage, that those are superstitious, who never venture 
to quote anything from profane authors. Since all truth is from 
God, if any thing has been said aptly and truly even by wicked 
men, it ought not to be rejected, because it proceeded from 
God. And since all things are of God, why is it not lawful to 
turn to his glory, whatever may be aptly applied to this use? But 
on this subject let the discourse of Basil be read, moog rovug véoug 
omg ay é& éld. x. t.A."t On 1 Cor. 8: 1, he makes the excel- 


* In some cases, however, he passes judgment ‘upon Erasmus, Ori- 
gen, and Chrysostom; e. g. 1 Tim. 5: 17. Rom. 6: 6. 7: 14. 


+ “Ceterum colligimus ex hoc loco, superstitiosos esse, qui ex pro- 
fanis auctoribus nihil mutuari audent. Nam cum omnis veritas ex 
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lent observation : “ Science is no more to be blamed because it 
puffs up, than a sword is, when it falls into the hands of a mad- 
man. This is said an reference to certain fanatics, who violently 
exclaim against all arts and learning, as if they were calculated 
only to inflate the mind, and were not the most useful instruments 
both of piety, and of common life.”* We are even tempted 
to believe, that the love of science exerted too great influence 
upon Calvin, when we remember how he resisted the entreaties 
of Farel to aid the defenders of the truth in the work of the 
Lord at Geneva, saying that he must study more; and how he 
afterwards endeavoured to invest himself with a professorship in 
addition to his clerical office. Compare the charming account 
of this in Beza’s Vita Calvini, A. D. 1534. 

That Calvin read the Roman classics, and indeed, was very 
familiar with them, is sufficiently obvious from his style. Be- 
sides, he makes frequent quotations from Gellius, Seneca,t Ho- 
race, and especially Ovid, Cicero, and Quinctilian. He did 
not indeed learn Greek before his residence in Bourges, but 
~ he could not have been then, at most, more than twenty two 
years old ; and it is not therefore strange that with his resolute 
spirit, he made himself complete master of it. We have proof 
of his Greek scholarship in his frequent citations from Greek 
authors, which were certainly derived from his own reading. 
He quotes Plutarch, 1 Tim. 5: 13. Col. 2: 29. Plato, 1 Cor. 
10:20 .03-43 7.0 ph. 4; 17. Col. 2:18. 1. Time 2s: fi aS3198 
Tit. 1s 75-12. 2: 63. etc. Polybius,.2 Cor. 9:4; etc... But 
this is still more obvious from the many just verbal criticisms 
which he has given, and which here and there refer back also 
to the Hebrew usage. He explains w93, 1 Cor. 15: 45; 
mons, Heb. 9:16; sbish, Heb. 7:17; b>, Rom. 9: 28. 
He observes, on Phil. 3: 5, that his friend Capito derived the 


Deo sit, si quid scite et vere ab impiis dictum est, non debet repudiari, 
quia a Deo est profectum. Deinde cum omnia Dei sint, cur fas non 
esset in ejus gloriam applicare quidquid in eum usum apte conferri 
potest ? Sed ea de re, legatur Basilii oratio, 790g tovs véoug dmwe ay 
é€ GAA. 4. T.A2 


* “Scientia tamen nihil propterea (quod inflat) magis vituperanda est 
quam gladius si in manus furiosi incidat. Hoc propter quosdam fana- 
ticos dictum sit, qui contra omnes artes doctrinasque furiose clamitant, 
quasi tantum ad inflandos homines valeant, ac non utilissima sint tam 
pietatis quam communis vitae instrumenta.” 


+ His first. work was a commentary on Seneca de Clementia. 
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name Pharisee not, as is common, from their separateness, but 
from the accurate interpretation of their Scriptures, and that he 
himself preferred this. On 1 Pet. 2:6, he remarks, that the 
Hebrew future often stands for the imperative. He explains 
vmouovn , Rom. 2: 7, very justly, as meaning not patientia, but 
perseverantia; he explains Onoiwuc, Rom. “6: 5; distinguishes 
between psalmus, hymnus, and oda, Col. 3: 16: nooGEv ya, de%- 
GELS, évytevéerg, with reference to Plato, 1 Tim. 1: 4; One and 
Aoyos, John 1: 1; noxia and TOVHOIC, Rom. 1: 28; poTUsevee, 
Rom. 3: 25 ; Coun, James 3: 4; ndderyucr, Heb. 8: 4; oxvayou- 
gia, Heb. 10: 1. He interprets the difficult word mapag every, 
Heb. 2: 1, which Luther, following the Vulgate, had first ren- 
dered verfliessen, to flow away, and afterwards, still more inde- 
finitely, dahinfahren, to pass away. He notices the use of ano 
for v0 in passive constructions, Luke 7: 35. In Acts 24: 20, 
he renders, more correctly than either the Vulgate, Sees 
or Luther, the participle oravros as praeter. He remarks 
the use of the epexegetical xa, Rom. 8: 3. 

We must also notice here his incorrect interpretation tenes 
unvete) of the clause eo avrov ra navta, 1 Cor. 8:6. Although 
he gave to «¢ in Rom. 11: 39, the meaning for, denoting the 
end or purpose of man, a meaning both grammatically correct and 
deeply religious,* he yet regarded it here as standing for éy and 
referring to the preservation of the world. He was led to this 
interpretation by the clause 6: avrov, shortly following ; and this 
too he would explain as referring to preservation. 

It remains here to inquire, how much in these commentaries 
is to be attributed to Calvin himself, and for how much he was 
indebted to others. He seldom quotes other interpreters by 
name. Semler affirms,t that Calvin is more indebted to Pel- 
licanus, than to any other. Pellicanus is an excellent interpre- 
ter of the Old and New Testaments and of the Apocry- 
pha, who has much that is altogether original, and who is not 
sufficiently known.{ But after an extensive comparison among 
the exegetical works of these writers on the New Testament, 
we have found Calvin dependent neither on him nor on Zwingli. 

IV. We now pass on to consider the excellencies of the exeget- 


* Augustin: Tw fecisti nos ad Te, Domine. Winer understands it 
in the same way. 


{ Versuch einer freiern theologischen Lehrart. 
{ His works were published at Basle, 1538, in 7 Vol. fol. 
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ical writings of Calvin in a religious respect. To what degree 
faith in the Redeemer was an affair of the heart with this sagacious 
and deeply learned man; how much he sought for the salvation 
and edification of his own soul in the way of practical self-deni- 
al, may be seen by those who are not acquainted with his Insti- 
tutes, his Epistles, and his Sermons, from many of. his noble 
prefaces to his Commentaries, and especially from the affecting 
dedication to Galeazzo Caraccioli, which he has prefixed to the 
Epistles to the Corinthians. We cannot refrain from giving the 
conclusion of this dedication, in which he thus consoles an Ttal- 
ian nobleman, a nephew of pope Paul IV, who had forsaken 
riches, honour, and family for the sake of the gospel, and had 
fled to Geneva. 

“¢ Among Christians it ought to be more than common and 
usual, to forsake not only estates and castles and principalities, 
with cheerfulness of mind, if otherwise we cannot follow Christ, 
but even, in comparison with him, readily and willingly to despise 
whatever is held most precious under heaven. But how great 
is our backwardness, or, rather sluggishness ! for while many 
coldly assent to the doctrines of the gospel, scarcely one in a 
hundred will endure to be stripped of any, even the smallest 
possession, for the sake of Christ ;—scarcely one who can be 
brought without the greatest difficulty, to surrender the slightest 
comfort ; so far are they from being ready, as they ought to be, 
to give up life itself. I could wish, that in respect to self-denial, 
which is the chief of the virtues, all might resemble you. You 
are indeed the best witness to me, as I also am to you, how 
little we are pleased with the manner of those, who having for- 
saken their country, bring hither the same affections which they 
exercised there. But since it is better that many things should 
be recollected by the reader, than expressed by me in words, I 
now turn to pray, that God, who has thus far animated you 
with the wonderful virtues of his Spirit, would keep you even to 
the end in unsubdued constancy. For I am not ignorant how 
great are the conflicts with which God has exercised you ; from 
which you may in your singular prudence draw the conclusion, 
that a hard and laborious warfare yet remains before you. And 
since you have learned by many experiences how necessary it is, 
that a band should be stretched out to us from heaven, you will 
readily join with me in seeking from thence the gift of persever- 
ance. My prayer is, that Christ our King, to whom supreme power 
is given by the Father, and in whom are hid all the treasures of 
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spiritual wisdom, may keep you long and safely for the promo- 
tion of his kingdom, and may go on to triumph in you over Sa- 
tan and his faction.” 

A Christian, whose own internal life is so active, and who 
seeks daily to make progress in the practical imitation of Je- 
sus, must necessarily read the Scriptures with an enlightened 
eye, and be able to seize and develope their deeper reli- 
gious contents. So far Calvin and the other Reformers stand 
on the same level; except perbaps Beza and Camerarius, 
in whose commentaries the religious element is kept in the 
back ground. But it is one thing, with deep christian feeling to 
apprehend the fundamental New Testament ideas and partic- 
ular terms according to their internal import; and quite another 
thing to interpret, with a psychology resting upon christian expe- 
rience, the Holy Scriptures in their full connexion. It is the lat- 
ter which distinguishes Calvin from his venerable contemporaries. 
The unity of the Spirit which binds together all the Reformers 
in one spiritual body, is very delightfully prominent in Calvin in 
his explanation of those peculiar ideas, which are fundamental to 
the christian system. In harmony with Luther, and in opposi- 
tion to Erasmus, Calvin explains the most important New Tes- 
tament ideas; e. g. fatth, in his excellent note on Heb. 11: 13 
flesh and spirit, compare his note on John 3: 6; the kingdom 
of God, and regeneration, compare John 3:3; the law, com- 
pare Rom. 3: 20; reghteousness by faith, compare Rom. 3: 213 
etc. Buthe does more than this. In the Pauline Epistles, he 
merges himself in the spirit of the apostle, and becoming one 
with him, as every one clearly feels, he deduces every where 
the explanation of that which is particular, from that which is 
general; and is in this respect to be compared with Chrysos- 
tom, whose rhetorical education, however, sometimes exerted 
a bad influence upon him. The whole history of the New Tes- 
tament becomes in his hand alive and vivid. He lives in every 
person who comes forward, either speaking or acting, in the 
wicked, as well as in the good; and explains every discourse 
from the circumstances, and from the soul of him who speaks. 
In the Acts of the Apostles, this his art shows itself in a way 
worthy of admiration. He apprehends, admirably, the exact 
state of mind of the person acting, and lays it before the reader ; 
and especially he interprets so well the speeches of Paul, that in 
a perfectly natural way, they become at the same time a ser- 
mon for the reader. He advances general and widely compre- 
hensive religious remarks and observations; though this is 
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rarely done discursively, but usually in natural and immediate 
connexion with the explanation of the text. itself—We wish 
to give a clear view of his skill by a single example, and select 
for this purpose the conversation between our Lord and Nico- 
demus. . 

Joun iii. 1. In passing to the explanation of this section, 
Calvin begins with the acute observation, that this passage is in- 
timately connected with the preceding. Nicodemus, he says, 
is given by the evangelist, as a specimen of the class of people 
who had been spoken of in the last verse of the preceding 
chapter, whose faith rested upon no other basis, than miracles. 
He causes it to be noted, that his demeanor furnishes us with 
a clear insight into the general state of mind of the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem at that time. This Nicodemus wasa distinguished 
man, and at the same time upright, and yet ignorant and unen- 
lightened with regard to the facts of the internal spiritual world. 
In noticing, however, these special and temporary ends of this 
narration of the evangelist, Calvin by no means loses sight of its 
more general religious aim. “The evangelist,” he says, ‘“re- 
lates this history in full, because it contains instruction res- 
pecting the corrupt nature of the human race, and because it 
teaches, who has rightly entered into the school of Christ, and by 
what beginnings it becomes us to form ourselves for advancement 
in this heavenly doctrine. But the same reason which justifies 
us in expecting from Nicodemus a more enlightened knowledge, 
(viz. that he is a Pharisee and therefore acquainted with the 
Scriptures, and also a ruler among the Jews,) is on the other 
hand, the very reason, as Calvin remarks, which makes it diffi- 
cult for him to possess and exercise this just and pious disposi- 
tion; whence we are admonished, that those who are eminent 
in this world are often held entangled by the worst snares.” 

Verse 2. “The learned scribe comes by night. He was 
afraid; for the splendour of his own dignity had blinded his 
eyes. Shame too was there; for he thought, like all ambitious 
men, that it would be over with his reputation, if he once for- 
sook the Sanhedrim. But how much soever he might have 
been prepossessed with his own knowledge, there was still in him 
a seed of genuine godly fear. For when he hears, that a new 
prophet had appeared, he feels an awakening desire ; but where 
there is no fear of God, a desire of such a kind cannot be sup- 
posed. Many, indeed, long for a new doctrine, merely because 
itisnew. It is easy to see, however, that it was not curiosity 
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which influenced Nicodemns ; for he wished to be thoroughly 
instructed.” In this way Calvin certainly apprehends the char- 
acter of Nicodemus very justly.—“ The words of the address,” 
Calvin continues, “express the following sense: Rabbi, we 
know that thou art a teacher come from God. Nicodemus 
here recognizes the great principle upon which the office of 
teaching in the church is founded, viz. that God must have cal- 
led. Butof this very thing, enthusiastic spirits boast themselves 
the most. Therefore Nicodemus wisely adds a reason, viz. 
that Christ performed miracles. All miraculous power, he ar- 
gues, leads directly back to God. Itis hence clear, that God 
himself must have acted through Christ. Miracles have the 
twofold object of exciting the first beginnings of faith, and of 
confirming the faith produced by the word. ‘The first object we 
see fully attained in Nicodemus.” Then follows an observation 
respecting the apparent miracles of false prophets. 

Verse 3. “Christ begins his discourse with a repeated anny; 
for he was about to say something of the highest import, and 
wished to excite the listless spirit of his hearer to attention ; for 
which purpose Christ always in John makes use of this double 
eunv, What Christ here answers, appears at first sight longe 
petitum et prope intempestivum. But it is exactly what belongs 
in this place. ‘The mind of Nicodemus was a field, grown over 
and over with tares ; it needed to be first cleared and ploughed. 
This was the object of the discourse respecting the new birth. 
This discourse is so full of meaning, that each particular expres- 
sion needs to be separately considered. To see the kingdom of 
God, is as much as to enter into it, as the context shows. 
The kingdom of God is not, as many suppose, heaven; but 
rather that spiritual life, which is begun by faith in this world, 
and daily increases according to the continual advances of faith.* 
The expression is general and comprehends the whole human 
race. The oratio indefinita which we here find, is equivalent 
to the oratio universalis: quicumque non fuerit. Hence this 
text is a proof of the general depravity of the human race. At- 
tention must also be paid to the term born again. It denotes 
the commencement of a new existence in respect to the whole 
man. Consequently, the corruption must pervade the whole man: 


* “Cum potius spiritualem vitam significet, quae fide in hoc mun- 
do inchoatur, magisque in dies adolescit, secundum assiduos fidei pro- 
gressus,” 
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Erasmus follows Cyril in rendering @vw@ev, a supernis. It is 
true, this term in Greek is ambiguous. But Nicodemus under- 
stands it afterwards in the sense of avy, and the conversation 
moreover was in Hebrew ; and in Hebrew there is no ambiguity.” 

Verse 4. “ The exact phrase, new birth, does not indeed occur 
in the Old Testament, but we find instead of it the term renewal. 
Had therefore Nicodemus read the Scriptures diligently, be 
must have known this. But it was with the later Jews, as with 
the papists, they speculated on every possible subject, and in the 
meanwhile neglected the study of the Scriptures.” 

Verse 5. “This expression has been very differently under- 
stood. Some have supposed, that regeneration itself was divid- 
ed into two parts; that the water indicated the denial of the old 
man, the negative side; the spirit, the communication of new 
life, the positive side. Others have supposed, that here is a si- 
lent antithesis, and that water and spirit, as the subtler elements, 
are opposed to the grosser earthly elements, and that Christ meant 
to say, Ye must be spiritual, like air and water, which seek to 
ascend. Both explanations appear to me, to be foreign to the 
intention of Christ. In accordance with Chrysostom, most have 
referred the water to the act of baptism; and from this expres- 
sion have concluded the absolute necessity of baptism to salva- 
tion. Granting now, that Christ did in reality speak of baptism, 
he would not certainly have limited salvation to the external 
sign. The mention of baptism appears to me, however, not 
appropriate to this place. The object of Christ was only to call 
the attention of Nicodemus to the fact, that he, as long as he 
was inwardly unrenewed, could not understand the gospel. As 
therefore, in another place mention is made of the baptism with 
fire and the Spirit, where one designates figuratively, what the 
other does literally, so I understand it here. The copula stands 
here, as often, epexegetically; and then afterwards the dis- 
course is merely respecting the baptism of the Spirit and not of 
water : aqua nihil aliud est, quam interior Spiritus sanctt pur- 
gatio et vegetatio.” 

Verse 6. “Christ takes for granted the maxim, that only the 
spiritually minded can be citizens of the kingdom of God. Is this 
decided, then we do not belong by nature to the kingdom of God. 
As Christ here speaks of the necessity of anew birth, it is obvious 
from the very contrast, that flesh here denotes the whole natu- 
ral man. Insulse papistae theologastri ad partem quam vocant 
sensualem restringunt. The notion of being born teaches ex- 
pressly an origin from something altogether new.” Here follows 
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the answer of two doctrinal doubts, viz. (1) Whether it does 
not follow from this, that the human soul is propagated with 
the body? (2) Asin this degenerate and vitiated nature there is 
some remnant of the gifts of God, how can it be said, that the 
whole man is corrupt ? 

Verses 7, 8. “* According to some, the sense of the words is: 
Thou and those like thee cannot indeed understand what is 
meant by regeneration, since ye are so contracted in your views, 
that ye are unable to understand even the objects of the mate- 
rial world. Others ingeniously, though unnaturally, make the 
following the point of comparison: The wind is the image of free 
power; the children of God are those who are truly free, who 
move where and as they please; therefore it is with regenera- 
tion, as with the blowing of the wind. Chrysostom and Cyril 
have made the point of comparison with more justice, as fol- 
lows: As in the wind, the power is felt, though its origin is un- 
known, so it is with regeneration. This explanation, I prefer, 
but will attempt to state it more plainly, with its reasons. 1 pro- 
ceed on the supposition, that Christ borrows a comparison from 
the natural order of things. He wished to show, that even in 
the material world, there are wonderful exertions of divine 
power, whose cause is concealed. All inhale from the air the 
spirit of life; its motion every one feels; but how it originates 
and where it goes, no one understands. After this example of 
our Saviour, the apostle reasons 1 Cor. 15: 36. ‘To the oppo- 
nents of the doctrine of the resurrection it appears incredible, 
that new life should be called up from the dust. The apostle 
alludes to the corn of wheat which must decay in order that the 
seed may spring up. How limited, therefore, are the views of 
those, who refuse to be led even by the common course of na- 
ture to any thing higher, so as to recognize in the spiritual king- 
dom of Christ the far more powerful hand of God. When 
Christ says, ‘ Marvel not at this,’ he does not of course forbid 
pious admiration, but that doubting wonder, which considers the 
thing as a fable. Now as to the particular point of comparison, 
a will is ascribed to the wind not ina literal sense, but because 
its motion does not appear to be regulated by any fixed laws. 
Were its motion as regular as that of the water, its unrestrained 
freedom would be less conspicuous. In the same way is the 
working of a higher than a human, yea of a divine Spirit, visible 
in man, while the manner in which it operates,—its internal rule 
or law,—is not capable of being known. 
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Verse 9. “ What hinders Nicodemus from believing is plain. 
It is because he cannot see the how of this divine operation. 
We may properly, indeed, inquire with modesty into the how 
and the wherefore of the divine operations ; but wo unto us, if 
we would measure the infinity of the divine power by the stan- 
dard of our own reason !” 

Verse 10. “Christ greatly humbles the proud scribe, by ob- 
jecting against him the very thing, in which he supposed he had 
given the greatest proof of his sagacity. The emphasis lies up- 
on tauta, Exactly that which is the foundation of all true re- 
ligion, and which the Scriptures insist upon, times without num- 
ber, thou knowest not.” 

This connected extract will serve the purpose, of giving to 
those who have never met with Calvin, an idea of his method, 
and especially of that psychology, founded upon religious expe- 
rience, without which no one can be a good interpreter of Scrip- 
ture. 

Let then this great teacher of a true and profound knowledge 
of the Scriptures, go forth anew into an age, to which he had 
become in a great measure a stranger. We know with certain- 
ty he will find hundreds and thousands of friends; and only one 
consideration could make us at all solicitous respecting this new 
circulation of his Commentaries. This is the recollection, that 
his view of Predestination appears, in all its sternness, wherever 
an opportunity occurs. With an observation on this subject we 
shall bring our remarks to a close. We believe that even this 
part of Calvin’s Commentaries will do more good than hurt. 
As one extreme often serves to restrain and limit the other, so . 
we think it willturn out here. A profound truth lies at the foun- 
dation of Calvinism ; and that very aspect of the Divine Being 
and of human nature, which our age is most inclined to overlook, 
is made prominent in this system. If it be so, that our age has 
been accustomed to set up man, with numberless claims on God, 
as a Prometheus, in opposition to the Supreme Being ; and that 
this mode of thinking has in any degree affected the views even 
of evangelical theologians ; it may be, that the inexorable se- 
verity with which Calvin takes every thing from man, and gives 
every thing to God, will exert a salutary influence upon many ; 
while the strong current of the age, diametrically opposed as it 
is to this mode of thinking, may prove a sufficient security 
against the Calvinistic extreme. © Should not this, however, be 
the case,—should the consistency of Calvinism compel from one 
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and another an unconditional surrender,—so be it ; there is al- 
ways something more noble and majestic in the power inherent 
in the iron view of Calvinism, than in the weakness of a carnal 
Pelagianism. 

We feel the same composure with regard to the new edition 
of Calvin’s Institutes which has been undertaken in Wurterm- 
berg. With joy we bid it welcome. And even if its tendency 
should be, to establish many theologians in the partial views of 
Calvinism, it will not fail, at the same time, to promote that un- 
conquerable and fixed power of faith, which has always been 
peculiar to strict Calvinism, and which, more than any thing 
else, is so necessary to our languid age. 


Arr. V.—Tueciocicat Epucation anp LireRATURE OF | 
THE EnetisH Cuurcnu. 


By the Rey. J. B. Pusey, Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford, England. 


Previminary Novice. 


Tue Editor would render his best acknowledgements to Prof. 
Pusey for the following valuable article; and he does not doubt 
that the christian public of this country will participate in the 
same feelings of grateful obligation. 

Prof. Pusey is yet a young man. About 1825 or 1826 he 
spent a year in Germany; where he left a very pleasing impres- 
sion of his talents and piety in the hearts of many friends. In 
his present station be is the successor of the distinguished orien- 
tal scholar, the late Prof. Nicoll. 

The following article has been kindly communicated by Prof. 
Pusey expressly for this work, so far as it relates to the course 
of theological education preparatory to obtaining orders in the 
English church. It was sent in the epistolary form, in which 
it now stands. ‘The subjoined Appendix on English theological 
Literature, was communicated by him in the same manner to 
Prof. Tholuck, and published in the Literarischer Anzeiger of 
~ the latter in July 1831. As given here, it is a translation from 
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the German, and the learned author is therefore not responsible 
for the style of this part. Extracts from the letter which accom- 
panied the present communication, will be found on a subsequent 
page. EpiTor. 


TuroLogicaL EnucaTiIoN IN THE ENncuisn CnurcnH. 


In giving an account of theological education in England, 
I felt at first a difficulty, arising from my very imperfect acquain- 
tance with the modes in which the christian dissenters educate 
their ministers ; nor did I exactly know to remedy this deficien- 
cy. The arrival, however, of your fourth number, removes 
my embarrassment, by shewing me that you have established a 
wide correspondence in this country ; and I may therefore con- 
fine myself to the institutions, in which I have been myself brought 
up. 
oe is rather difficult to explain these institutions, or rather the 
mode in which they work, without personal intercourse ; as they 
are so familiar to myself, and so perfectly different from any 
thing which you have seen, either in your own country or in 
Germany. According to the old system throughout the con- 
tinent, as well as here, university education appears to have been 
divided into two great portions ; one preparatory, the other pro- 
fessional; the one employed in forming the mind so as to be 
capable of discharging the duties of each profession to which it 
might be called, the other in instructing the individual in the 
specific knowledge of that profession. In Germany, this appears 
to have been continued at least till Spener’s time; in whose 
works I find notices, that the university education lasted for six 
or seven years ; and who, I recollect, himself employed his ear- 
ly academical years in studies at which I was then much sur- 
prised. The division, however, seems to have now nearly ceas- 
ed in Germany, (as it has in Denmark and Sweden,) as well as 
among ourselves ; with this extraordinary difference, that on the 
continent, the preparatory education has been dropped, among 
ourselves, the professional. I know not when this took place, 
nor is it to our immediate purpose. Perhaps the practical mode 
in which our professional studies, are conducted, and which 
makes London, e. g. with its great hospitals, and courts of jus- 
tice, a preferable and indeed the only place for the study of 
medicine and law, has contributed to destroy the professional 
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character of the universities generally ; and residence being dis- 
pensed with in the case of the two former professions, which 
could be best pursued elsewhere, it was unhappily not refused 
in the preparation for orders, which could have been best un- 
dertaken here. The result is, that to the inquiry, what direct 
theological education we have for the candidates for holy or- 
ders ?—the answer must be, “absolutely none.” In theory, aud 
according to the statutes of our university, it is supposed that 
seven years are employed (according to the old division) upon 
Arts ; and that every one who takes a higher degree in Divinity, 
(B. D.) attends for seven more years the lectures of the Divin- 
ity professor. In fact, from three to four years complete the 
preparatory education; and the candidate for orders is further 
obliged to attend one course of lectures from the Divinity pro- 
fessor, which occupies but from six to eight weeks. These lec- 
tures correspond most nearly to the “ Encyclopaedia” of Ger- 
' many, being an outline of the several portions of theological study, 
and theological duty, with references to the books by which the. 
student may afterwards pursue the subject for himself. Every 
thing else is left to the conscience of individuals. A certain 
preparation for orders must be made; but the mode in which 
this is done, depends upon the individual himself, or the nature 
of the examination which he expects from the bishop, within 
whose diocese his future cure lies. Private study at home of 
the books which the bishop, or his chaplain, or older clerical 
friends, recommend, forms the general preparation; some are 
happily initiated into the practical as well as the scientific parts 
of their profession, by residence with parochial clergy. Of 
those who pursue a longer course of study at the university, the 
greater portion belong to the several foundations of the place, the 
fellows, etc. For those, or any others who choose to reside, there 
are lectures on scriptural interpretation, doctrinal theology, and 
ecclesiastical history. But this is altogether voluntary on their 
part; so that there can be no general rule given. 

It remains to say in what way this defect of professional edu- 
cation is compensated. This is by the christian character of 
the general education. There is not indeed any distinct in- 
struction for those who are going into the church ; but they will 
naturally avail themselves of that which is provided for all, in a 
greater degree than the rest. This instruction is again modified 
according to the body (i. e. the college) to which each indi- 
vidual belongs ; for though the final examinations are conducted 
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with reference to the whole as one body, the instruction is car- 
vied on distinctly in each of the twenty-four colleges or halls, of 
which the university is composed. Generally speaking, however, 
this instruction consists of the following branches. (1) A view 
of the evidences of Christianity, generally in connexion with 
Paley’s work. (2) Explanation of one or more Gospels, and 
the Acts. (3) The history of the Old and New Testaments. 
(4) The doctrines of Christianity, in connexion with the articles 
of our church. Instruction on these subjects is given to all 
alike; attendance upon these lectures is required, generally in 
ihe last two years of residence; and all these subjects enter into 
the examination previous to the taking of the first degree, (B. 
A.) which is essential to entering into the church, of advantage 
in both the other professions, and is taken by many who do not 
enter into any profession at all. The instruction of the mem- 
bers of ihe university for the three first years, is carried on by 
the tutors, who are also fellows of the colleges, clergy gener- 
ally from twenty-five to forty-five years of age. The religious 
or theological instruction is generally given by the elder of these 
persons, who, for the most part, have been or are parochial min- 
isters in the town itself, or the villages in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. This instruction is usually given catechetically ; there 
are however, besides, in some colleges, lectures delivered to 
classes of students. The numbers of those who go through this 
education efficiently, i. e. take their degree, averages about three 
hundred annually ; so that there will be toward twelve hundred 
at any given time in the different stages of preparation, besides 
those also who do not complete their education, but reside only 
for atime. The most important feature in this preparation is the 
individual superintendence and advice on the part of the tutor 
towards each of his pupils; which, while it leaves sufficient 
freedom for the developement of the character, is often very 
beneficial in forming it, and is very frequently the beginning of 
a friendship for life. For the acquisition of theological knowl- 
edge, besides the above college lectures, those of our Divinity 
professors and the Hebrew professor are open to the pupils. In- 
deed, two thirds of my classes are composed of those who have 
not taken their first degree.* 

* Tt will be perceived that the above remarks refer particularly to 
the university of Oxford. It is, however, to be presumed, that they 
apply also in general, mutatis mutandis, to that of Cambridge.—Ep. 
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I have now stated to you fully and unreservedly the deficien- 
cies of our system; and I have done it unshrinkingly. You 
will yourself see some very important advantages attending it 5 
and have indeed, in your third number, adverted to some griev- 
ous defects in the German system, from which ours is happily 
free. In a few words, our system appears to me to be best cal- 
culated to form ministers of Christ ; the German, to impart the- 
ological knowledge. ‘The great defect of the German system, 
the want of individual guidance and superintendence, which is 
mitigated in some (but only a small) degree by some truly chris- 
tian professors, you have yourself adverted to. ‘Two other 
considerable evils in the system strike me, although this one 
lies at the foundation of all. They are, first, that theological 
studies are begun too soon; and secondly, that the student is 
too much a passive recipient in them. 

Were theology indeed a mere abstract science, a person of 
eighteen or nineteen might learn its facts, as well as those of any 
other science; he might just as well be acquainted with the rea~ 
soning and abstract criticism of the Holy Scriptures, as with that 
of his classical authors. But if, as Aristotle observed of old, 
a young man is no fit auditor or judge of ethics, because his 
passions (I mean in their widest sense) are not yet properly dis- 
ciplined, much less is he fit to enter, as a judge, upon any of 
those branches of theological instruction, which, to be rightly 
apprehended, require the previous schooling of the affections. 
A young man of the age at which they generally enter at the 
German universities, with all the feelings of recently acquired in- 
dependence, and with the excitement of self-confidence to which 
this gives rise, is, generally speaking, in the last frame of mind 
for a sober and healthy apprehension of religious truth. Nor is 
the case much mended, (though this is something,) by the in- 
terval of a year, which, I am aware, frequently intervenes, be- 
fore the commencement of theological study. 

The second evil arises from the very quantity of instruction 
afforded. Undoubtedly, on many subjects, more knowledge 
may be imparted by continued delivery, on the German plan, 
than by instruction delivered eatechetically, as it is given by the 
tutors, and in some measure by the professors, here. Yet if 
the object is not the mere communication of information, but 
the formation of the mind, so as to acquire and digest its future 
materials, then I think the almost exclusive employment of con- 
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tinued delivery likely to be pernicious. When too many lectures 
are not attended, there may be, even under this system, some 
prospect of subsequent digestion; even this is, I much fear, 
practically speaking, ordinarily very much hindered by the num- 
ber of subjects crowded into the short space of academical ed- 
ucation ; but, at all events, the students attend the lectures in 
great measure without any previous acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, and therefore are prepared jurare in verba magistri. Their 
independence is principally exerted in selecting the master whom 
they shall follow. To instruction given catechetically, it is es- 
sential, that the pupil shall have formed some previous ideas for 
himself; and it is in the correction, expansion, or direction of 
these, with of course the imparting of additional knowledge, that 
I think an instructor can be of most use. It is to this system of 
education, at least, rather than to any defect of the German 
mind, that I should ascribe their inferiority to the English in in- 
dependence of character. You will recollect the bitter mockery 
of Lessing and Herder on their nation, as imitators. This has 
extended indeed far beyond their theology ; witness the French- 
ifying of their language, and their schools of philosophy ; but 
it has also, as you are aware, exerted a very evil fyfldenee 
upon their theology itself; each imitator, as is always the case, 
exaggerating that which is peculiar to his master, i. e. gen- 
erally speaking, his defects; and becoming in consequence 
more spiritless, as in the schools of Michaelis, Ernesti, etc. 
The Seminarien do something to diminish this evil; but, as 
far as I could judge, not enough. * JT even thought that I saw 
a school forming itself in Berlin, under the invaluable Nean- 
der; (who would be the last person to encourage any such 
adherence to him or to any man’s works;) but which I feared 
would take a very partial direction. In this I may be, and trust 
that I shall be, mistaken; but there are too many proofs of the 
evil working of the system. In no other country, or at least 
under no Gite system, could there have been, to take one in- 
stance only, so much and such watery following of our English 
paraphrasts. ‘T'he Judicrous instance mentioned of their im- 
itation of the physical defects of some valued master, (I think 
Baumgarten,) could yet only have happened when other im- 
itation was extreme. 


* See Vol. I. p. 22, 218, 626. 
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You will not think, from what I have written, that I have re- 
turned a blind admirer of what is English, merely because it is 
English. Our system, as well as the German, has certainly de- 
clined from the original; yet the piety of the founders of our 
colleges, has secured to us the most important branch of cleri- 
cal education,—the personal guidance of the future ministers of 
our church. ‘The same institutions also supply a remedy for the 
want of a more systematic education of the clergy, generally ; 
(since it is nowhere necessary that the whole of the clergy should 
be a learned body, nor are they by any means such in Ger- 
many ;) the fellowships supplying a body of men, who, though 
many are engaged in actual instruction, others in parochial du- 
ties, have, as a whole, considerable leisure for availing them- 
selves of the valuable libraries with which each college is fur- 
nished ; and are thus enabled fontes adire remotos. | do not 
mean, that our learned men have been uniformly fellows of col- 
leges; nor can I, at this moment, name the proportion of those 
who have not been; but of all our Divinity professors, on both 
foundations, for about three centuries past, I know but of one, 
(excepting Peter Martyr and another foreigner,) who certainly 
was not a fellow of a college. Among the Hebrew professors, 
for the same period, there have been no exceptions. Of ten 
Arabic professors, three had not previously been fellows. One 
might easily add numbers of those who have been the great 
lights of our church; as Jewel, Hammond, Hooker, Bishop 
Hall, (Dr. Sanderson was Divinity professor,) Jeremy Taylor, 
and others, who were all fellows of colleges. Of late years, 
residence has been much diminished by the increase of popu- 
lation, and consequent increased demands for parochial minis- 
ters; and the leisure of these ministers has been also much les- 
sened, by the enormous increase of parochial duty. Yet do 
I not doubt, that when the occasion comes, a mass of sound 
learning will be found, adequate to every need.* 

An English divine does not generally write, unless there seems 
some occasion for this particular work; and it is remarkable to 
observe, how our immortal works, our *zjuare é¢ cel, were the 


* I may name to you the new Theological Library, edited by Arch- 
deacon Lyell and Mr. Rose, which is likely to be a very creditable 
and excellent addition to our theology. 
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production of some immediate necessity of the church. Our 
divines wrote for her; not for themselves. German divines,— 
I do not mean to say any thing invidious, or too sweeping, or to 
suppose that the idea of usefulness is by any means excluded,— 
but as a body, I think, German divines write more because they 
have something to communicate. There is wanting, or at least, 
there is less apparent, that devotion to the good of the church as 
a whole, which was the animating soul of the gigantic efforts of 

our forefathers, and which still is the moving cause of every 
_ thing which our real divines undertake. Of course, in speaking 
of Germany generally, one cannot mean to include such men 
as Neander, Tholuck, and some others; in whom this kirchli- 
cher Sinn, the welfare of the church, is the very centre of their 
actions. ; 

I know not how far the independence of our theologians may 
be in any way traced to the general nature of our education ; 
certainly they present a striking contrast to those of Germany, in 
the uniform absence of any school, and the originality of each 
writer ; while with the exception of the few leaders, one can 
hardly open a German book, without seeing how much the wri- 
ter has been influenced by others. Certainly the most favoura- 
ble education for a mind of any caliber, would be so much guid- 
ance as would prevent its losing time in setting out, without too 
rigidly prescribing its course ; a chart, instead of a pilot. The 
perfection of the system, I should think, would be a combina- 
tion of the two methods. If I may be permitted to advert to 
my own mode of proceeding, I give my exegetical lectures, even 
to the highest class, catechetically, on the above grounds; so 
that my lecture-room becomes somewhat like a Seminarium, at 
least one which I witnessed at Berlin. I find that with some little 
loss of time, I can communicate as much in this way, as by con- 
tinued delivery ; and I hope to secure thereby a more fixed in- 
terest, as well as a more individual study of the portions of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

I hope that the above observations will, in some degree, meet 
your views; and I shall be most glad to explain further any 
points to which I may not have sufficiently adverted. You are, 
of course, at liberty to make any use which you please of them. 
I should be most pleased, if some of your theologians would, on 
their way to or return from Germany, visit their mother country 
and see our institutions on the spot. 
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APPENDIX. 
Translated from the German by the Editor.* 


Berore entering upon a description of the present situation 
of theology in England, 1 must premise a word upon the diffe- 
rent circumstances of Germany and England. ‘This difference 
I find to lie, first, in the predominating practical spirit and ten- 
dency of the English people ; secondly, in the very different the- 
ological history which Germany and England have had; and 
thirdly, in the different arrangement of the universities of the 
two countries. 

It will not have escaped your notice, how few, if indeed any, 
of our theological productions, have sprung from a spirit of ab- 
stract investigation. Our greatest, yea some of our immortal 
works, have been called forth by the necessity of the times. 
The writings of a Chillingworth, Hooker, Butler, Bull, and so 
most others, did not arise from any interest which the objects 
they treat of may have in themselves for an inquiring mind ; 
but merely from the circumstance, that at that very time the 
christian church, and just the English christian church, had need 
of such writings. Hence, little is published among us, in times 
when there is no particular necessity. The materials are col- 
lected by the learned, their views are more or less circulated, 
but—nothing is printed. Why? Because no pressing neces- 
sity demands it. ‘The German writes, because he has some- 
thing to communicate; the Englishman, because he hopes to 
attain some definite useful object. Of course, this also deter- 
mines the nature of the subjects on which we write. At one 
time, a whole mass of controversial writings against certain er- 
rors will appear at once ; at another time, a whole mass of evi- 
dences, etc. Thus, recently among us a strong love of reading 
has been awakened among the lower classes, which alas! has 
been supplied with miserable food. This is the cause why our 
clergy are, at present, chiefly occupied with popular works. 

As to the second point, it may be remarked, that in our ear- 
lier theology there never existed so complete a scholastic sys- 
tem, as was the case with you in Germany, according to the 
Formula Concordiae.t Of course, modern German theologi- 


* See the Preliminary Notice on p. 568 above. 


+ One of the most important symbolical books of the protestant 
church, drawn up by twelve distinguished divines, in compliance 
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ans, even the orthodox, can no longer adopt unconditionally 
the earlier theological treatises ; since they doubtless view these 
subjects in a more liberal spirit than their ancestors. We, on 
the contrary, who have ourselves undergone less change, can 
make much more use of the writings of our ancestors, which al- 
so are really composed in a freer manner. ‘To this we may add 
a national peculiarity. When we Englishmen are once satisfied 
with a work in general, we admire its spirit, prize it highly, and 
study it over again and again, although we may have much to 
censure in it as to particulars. ' So far as I know, this is not the 
case in Germany. If a book, in particular points, does not sat- 
isfy the Germans, it is very soon regarded as obsolete ; and some 
other one must take its place, which shall reproduce the old 
materials in a new form. I apprehend, that a great proportion 
of the modern German books have arisen merely in this way. 
In our less extensive literature, on the other hand, there are, as 
I must think, many more original writers——It may have been 
with us, too, in the theological department, as it was in the math- 
ematical. When a mind so vast as that of Newton appeared, 
all gazed upon him with astonishment and veneration, and sup- 
posed, from the mere feeling of admiration and gratitude, that 
man could go no further. 

But more especially unfavourable to the production of new 
scientific works, is the situation of our universities. What abun- 
dant materials for future printed books, does a German profes- 
sor collect in his written courses of lectures! With us, all in- 
struction is given catechetically. In this way a basis for future 
printed works is scarcely laid. Besides, the whole of an univer- 
sity education with us, is directed to the general cultivation of 
the mind, and not to the professional sciences. It is indeed 
true, that religious or theological studies have a place there ; but 
still, learned theologians are rarely found in the universities. 
Until the twenty-first year, the course of study is only prepara- 
tory ; and as no one is obliged to remain longer at the univer- 
sity, so this rarely takes place. We have, in all England, only 
six theological professors in the whole, the professor of Hebrew 
included ; and these again do not divide themselves among the 
several branches of theology, but each lectures on any branch, 


with the wishes of the Elector of Saxony. It was subseribed in 1577 

by several electors, princes, counts, estates, etc. and was printed in 
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or all branches, as he pleases. | We must also further consider, 
that our population has so much increased, that neither the low- 
er clergy nor the bishops have much time remaining for scientific 
labours. The canonical offices of the, ehurch might indeed put 
many in a situation to live more entirely for science ; but these 
also are mostly held in connexion with important stations, of 
which the business occupies much time. Properly speaking, 
we have by no means among us that multitude of university 
scholars, which Germany possesses ; and who are called by their 
very duties and their daily occupation, to the further advance- 
ment of theological science. 

In giving now a specification of what has actually been done 
among us in the last thirty years, I will first present a general 
view, and at a future day perhaps subjoin some details in refe- 
rence to the more interesting parts. 

I begin with Ecclesiastical History. This has been, in fact, 
little cultivated ; two branches of it excepted, which have re- 
cently been taken up in consequence of the renewed contest | 
with the Romish church; T mean, the history of our own refor- 
mation, and that of the primitive christian church. ‘The works 
upon the first of these, have been called forth by the false as- 
sertions of the widely circulated writings of the papist Lingard. 
His history of the English reformation perverted many of the 
facts, and made it necessary to come out in defence of the char- 
acters of our reformers, especially of Cranmer. ‘The two pro- 
testant histories of this period, which have recently been publish- 
ed by Joames and Carwithen, both exhibit great industry and 
accuracy. ‘The first especially shows extensive investigation. 
The Bampton Lectures of the same writer, on the doctrines. of 
the Anglo-Saxon church, afford also important illustrations. — 
I must confess to you, that while perusing German works, I 
. have often had occasion to regret, that your countrymen were 
not more accurately acquainted with our church history. The 
Germans have been too much in the habit of regarding the his- 
tory of our church only from one side, viz. as the production, of 
state policy. It may however, on the other hand, be most clear- 
ly shewn, that the great work could never have been accom- 
plished on the part of the state alone, had there not actually been 
with us, as in Germany, a great majority of the people, as well 
as, of the clergy, who had a lively feeling of the need of true 
Christianity. In this feeling lay a power far stronger than the 
power of the state. 
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‘On the history of the first centuries of the church, we have 
received at the same time learned works from both universities ; 
and several more still will probably shortly appear. In Cam- 
bridge, Bishop Kaye [bishop of Lincoln] has recently published 
Illustrations of the Ecclesiastical History of the second and third 
Centuries from Tertullian, with an account of the writings and 
opinions of Justin Martyr. It is understood that this is only 
the commencement of a larger series of works. The author 
has occupied himself particularly with Tertullian; and although 
the work is rendered heavy by its strict adherence to Mosheim’s 
subdivisions, and still more so because the author has distributed 
all the doctrinal views of the primitive church under the thirty 
nine articles of our confession, still it will probably have the ef- 
fect in some degree to stir up again among us the study of 
the fathers. It cannot indeed be so much termed an elabora- 
tion of precious metals in the German sense, as rather the pro- 
ducts gathered from a mine, as the author himself describes it. 
The work upon Justin is better arranged. He examines the 
question, yet without reference to Winer: Whether the anouyy- 
movevwara tay anoordAwy are our Gospels? and “decides it in 
the aftirmative-—The collection of fragments of the Ante-Ni- 
cene fathers, made by our learned Dr Routh in his Reliquiae 
Sacrae, I hardly need to mention. I have wondered, bowever, 
that German writers have not taken more notice of this work ; 
and especially of that noble testimony for the Canon, out of the 
second century, which Routh his reprinted from Muratori, with 
corrections.—We have also not long since received from Dr 
Burton, the present Regius Professor of Theology in Oxford, 
a learned work on the Heresies of the apostolic age, ‘(with the 
particular object of explaining allusions in the New Testament,) 
and on the ‘Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the Di- 
vinity of Christ. ‘There is also an interesting history of the 
allegorical interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, from Philo down 
through all the fathers, by Coneybeare; only, that here also 
merely the facts‘are given, and not results. New and improved 
editions of the earlier fathers may also be expected. It will al- 
so be a noble contribution to oriental church-history, when we 
shall receive the Chronicon of Elias of Nisibis translated from 
the Syriac by Mr Forshall, and the Apostolic Constitutions 
translated from the Ethiopic by Mr Platt;—for both of which 
the Oriental Translation Society has opened the way. 

For the history of God’s ancient people Israel, something has 
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been done by Russely, who has filled out the interval which lies 
between the work of Shuckford and that of Prideaux. The 
first of these, who commenced his history with the creation, did 
not continue his work to the time when Prideaux begins. This 
earlier part ought indeed properly to be rewritten ; for Shuck- 
ford is full of strange and untenable theories. Russely, of whom 
only one part has yet appeared, does not write without sound 
judgment. I ought also to mention a work, which, although in 
a popular form, is written with an intimate knowledge of the 
subject, and especially with a diligent use of oriental travellers ; 
and appears as a part of the widely circulated Family Library ; 
I mean Milman’s History of the Jews, in 3 vols. This work 
has excited much attention; inasmuch as many attacks have 
been made upon it, and many essays written against it, as being 
a production of rationalism. The author, however, is not a ra- 
tionalist; as he had already sufficiently shown in his Bampton 
Lectures. He set out with the endeavour, to exhibit all the 
events in the most vivid manner, just as they must have appeared 
to eye-witnesses. . In carrying out this principle, he seems, it is 
true, to have too much forgotten what lies behind the scenes 5 
and the persons who appear, often seem as if acting too much 
from their own thoughts and decisions. And although the 
author himself regards Moses as the inspired instrument of 
God, yet he nevertheless presents him more in the light in which 
he appears externally, as a highly gifted man. It may therefore, 
on good grounds, be objected to the work, that it accommodates 
itself too much to the taste of the reading public, instead of 
elevating this along with itself to a higher contemplation of his- 
tory. Hence too we may explain, why the whole object or bear- 
ing of the Old Testament history, in respect to that of the New 
Testament, is thrown so far into the background. What has 
given the greatest offence among us, is the explanation which 
the author has given of the miracles ; where he has defended the 
position, that the miracles of the Old Testament have at bottom 
a natural substratum, although the agency of God was also ex- 
erted in them;—a mode of viewing the subject, which in this 
country is wholly unusual, and therefore offensive. For the 
later periods of Jewish history, the author declares himself much 
indebted to the work of Jost. 

I pass to Apologetic Theology or the Evidences of Christianity. 
Here we still make use very generally of the immortal works of 
Butler and Paley, and also of those of Abbadie, Grotius, and 
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Pascal. On the genuineness of the New Testament, Lardner 
is still the standard work, and Less is also used. Few learned 
works in this department have appeared; though the popular 
works of this kind have been innumerable, among which Chal- 
mer’s ‘ Evidence of the Christian Revelation,’ deserves special 
notice. A very instructive book is Whateley’s ‘ Peculiarities of 
the Christian Religion.’ Milman’has published Bampton Lec- 
tures on the ‘ Character and Conduct of the Apostles,’ as an aux- 
iliary proof of the divine origin of Christianity. The work of 
Dean Ireland, a comparison between Heathenism and Christi- 
anity, which appeared in 1809, and was composed for a high 
school, displays great talent. The ‘ Evidences’ of Sumner, now 
bishop of Chester, are written with vivacity and not without re- 
search. One branch of apologetical theology is treated in a 
very peculiar manner by Davison, in his celebrated work, on the 
‘Plan, Use, and Inspiration of Prophecy,’ 1824 and 1825. 
The following are the divisions of the work: (1) Connexion of 
prophecy with other proofs. (2) The prophets as moral teach- 
ers for their cotemporaries. (3) The character of prophecy in 
reference to the different periods of Jewish history. (4) Testi- 
monies for the inspiration of prophecy. This last part alone is 
apologetical in the strict sense ; and although a German would 
be surprised at many things in this book, and would therefore be 
prejudiced against it; (because, for example, the author goes 
into no critical investigations as to the time when the several 
books were written, and really believes in a lost prophecy of 
Enoch, etc.) still we must nevertheless assure the Germans, 
that this is the work of a powerful and independent mind, and, 
with the exception of single imperfections, well rewards the 
study of it. 

As to investigations in respect to particular books, there is 
much that is good in Grave’s ‘Lectures on the Pentateuch ;’ 
although there is also much which requires sifting. On the 
credibility of the Mosaic history, the first part of Sumner’s ‘ Re- 
cords of the Creation,’ may be compared; where there is much 
that is well said, especially as to the originality of the religious 
doctrines of the Jews. We have also received a History of Infi- 
delity from Van Mildert, in his Boyle’s Lectures. The author 
begins with the divine threat of enmity between the seed of 
the serpent and mankind. As this important declaration stands 
at the very threshhold of the history of our race, so there is 
also no occasion for fear, although it should be actually carried 
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into effect. God has known, God has declared from the begin- 
ning of all history, that through all the ages of history this en- 
mity should subsist; but along with this terrible threat there 
stands also in the beginning the promise, that “the seed of the 
woman shall bruise the serpent’s head.” From this view, the 
first volume proceeds to review all the forms of this enmity 
against the gospel, from the earliest heathen and Jewish opposers 
down to Mohammedanism, and thence to the French revolution. 
In the second volume the different objections to revelation are 
considered, which are drawn a priori and a posteriori. I ought 
also here to mention a work which has made some noise, and 
given some offence, viz. Forster’s ‘ Mohammedanism unveiled.’ 
The ground idea of the author is good. The object is to show, 
that Mohammedanism, viewed in reference to the divine plan of 
the universe, forms a part of this divine plan, viz. an intermedi- 
ate step between Heathenism and Christianity. But the author 
alas! has been misled by a perverse literal interpretation of the 
Old Testament. He regards Mohammedism as the crown of 
Ismaelism; and hence seeks to show, in the most tedious man- 
ner possible, the entire accordance of history with the prophe- 
cies respecting Isaac and Ishmael. 

We come next to Interpretation and Criticism. In these 
branches little has been done. For the understanding of the 
Scriptures, we still use chiefly the earlier commentators of this 
country and of Germany. Since Lowth, there is scarcely any 
thing to be mentioned, except Blayney on Jeremiah and Zecha- 
riah, and Newcome on Ezekiel and the minor prophets ; all of 
~which works appeared at the close of the last century. ‘The 
exegetical works most commonly in the hands of our clergy, are 
Lowth, Whitby, Hammond, Clark’s and Paley’s paraphrases ; 
while those who can and will go deeper, take perhaps Chrysos- 
tom and Theophylact to their aid. | Bishop Horsely, the sharp- 
sighted antagonist of the Socinian Priestley, published a trans- 
lation of the Psalms, and some isolated investigations upon the 
historical books and several of the prophets ; the latter were pub- 
lished by his son after his death. The bishop was, with- 
out doubt, a very acute scholar; but was nevertheless too 
hasty, and belonged to the conjectural school of Hutchinson. 
Much is expected from a new translation of the Psalms by 
Dr Friend of Cambridge, who has the reputation of being a 
good orientalist ; it will appear shortly. In the department of 
the New Testament, the exposition of the Apocalypse by Dean 
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Woodhouse makes a pleasing exception from the swarm of lit- 
eral interpretations of that book, which wholly mistake the 
character of prophecy. The author has also brought forward 
some new proofs in behalf of the genuineness of the Apoca- 
lypse. Many a good interpretation is also found in the Lectures 
upon Acts, by Bishop Blomfield ; in other respects.a popular 
work. 

Criticism is at rest, ever since the notes of Marsh on Michae- 
lis. Hug, as you know, has been translated into English ; 
but unfortunately the translator, Dr Wait, who otherwise is a 
good orientalist, has only here and there pointed out the inac- 
curacies or strained theories of Hug. Dr Wait moreover was 
not sufficiently acquainted with the German. His own notes are 
chiefly illustrations from Jewish. and oriental antiquities, which 
do not strictly belong to the subject. Besides this, he corrects 
what Hug has said of the Basmuric version, as also of the Scla- 
vonic, Servian, and Georgian versions, and of Professor Lee’s 
edition of the Syriac New Testament. Professor Lee is now 
occupied with the collation of all the Syriac manuscripts of the 
New Testament which are found in England. The Oriental 
Translation Society are to publish this work. The translator of 
Schleiermacher’s Essay on Luke, has prefixed to the work a 
clear and critical exposition of the various theories respecting 
the origin of the Gospels, from the time of Michaelis onward ; 
in which exposition is also included the investigation of a pious 
and excellent Englishman, Veysie, respecting Marsh’s hypoth- 
esis, published in 1808. It is singular that Veysie accords with 
Schleiermacher in this, that the basis of our gospel history con- 
sists of several narratives; which, however, according to the 
English critic, proceeded immediately from the apostles ; but ac- 
cording to the German critic, only mediately.. The old theory, 
that Matthew was used by Mark, and both again by Luke, has 
found a new defender in Creswell, in his Harmony of the Evan- 
gelists, Oxford, 1830. The author has gone wholly to the orig- 
inal sources ; I have not as yet studied his work, but I hear from 
various quarters, that it is full of learning. 

Among us the text of Griesbach is entirely current. Bishop 
Marsh adopted it absolutely ; though our Greek philologist Gais- 
ford rejects it. In 1815 appeared also against it the work of No- 
lan, ‘ Enquiry into the Integrity of the Received Text of the New 
Testament,’ which undertakes to defend the authority of the 
Byzantine text and of the Brescian manuscripts of the Italq. 
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The work however rests upon arbitrary assumptions. In res- 
pect to the criticism of the Old Testament, I know of nothing 
to mention, except a re-impression of Walton’s Prolegomena 
with Dathe’s notes. 

In regard to Doctrinal Theology, our efforts are all directed 
to the exposition of the Symbola and of the thirty-nine articles 
of the English church. We still study Jackson, King, and Pear- 
son, on the apostolic creed, and Bennet on the thirty-nine ar- 
ticles. Our earlier sermons also contain rich doctrinal treas- 
ures, which are still much used; as the sermons of Andrews, 
Allestree, Taylor, etc. New works in this department are occa- 
sioned only by the controversies with Anti-Trinitarians, Papists, 
and Calvinists. Against the former, we have the work of 
Archbishop Magee on the Atonement,—a very learned work, 
but unfortunately most wretchedly arranged. It consists of three 
octavo volumes, containing only dissertations on two sermons, 
which fill but 65 pages. The learned work of Dr Burton 
abovementoned, is the result of a long and careful study of the 
Ante-Nicene fathers. It follows in general the order of time, 
and specifies under each father what he says in favour of the 
divinity of the Saviour. I will here just give the note where the 
author shows, that Griesbach’s remarks on the reading éxzAnota 
tov Sov, Acts 20: 28, are not wholly correct. Gyiesbach as- 
serts, that some of the earlier fathers, and among them Athana- 
sius, directly denied that the expression «jue rou Mov occurs in 
Scripture. Burton shews not only the contrary in reference 
to other fathers, viz. that they often used the expression afua Osov, 
but also that Athanasius himself often employed this expression. 
In the passage referred to by Griesbach, but incorrectly quoted 
by him, it is said: ovdepov 02 aiua Psov Ol ya oaon0s mH0u- 
dedaixaor ak yoapar—ai dé yoaugar év oagul Ysov nal oaoxos 
Isov avOyunov yEevouevou cima nal maV0S ual avaoracLy xngUr- 
rovor owpmatog Sov. The most ancient manuscripts of the Sy- 
riac version, which Prof. Lee has collated, have likewise the 
reading @sov.—The Jate bishop Heber published, while still 
young, his Bampton Lectures on the personality of the Holy 
Spirit. They are skilfully written, as was to be expected ; but 
the subject was too difficult for his age at the time. 

In the controversy with the Romish church, the most impor- 
tant works are those of Marsh and Blanco White, which have 
also been translated into German.—Against the Calvinists we 
have received many not unimportant works. Among the most 
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important are Laurence’s ‘Bampton Lectures on the Articles 
of the English Church, falsely called Calvinistic ;’ and the quarto 
work of Copleston on Predestination. Sumner on the Apos- 
tolical Office, and Whately on the Difficulties in the writings of 
St. Paul, give a clear exposition of the doctrines of the apostle. 
This latter book was intended for the younger clergy ; many of 
whom among us, through fear of falling into Calvinism, hold 
themselves entirely aloof from Paul’s writings ; and the object of 
it is to excite them to the study of this apostle. 


Art. VI. Forrren CorresponpeNnce. 


1 Extracts from a Letter to the Editor from the Rev. J. B. 

Pusey, Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford, 

ng.* 
Curist Cuurcu, Oxrorp, Jan. 19, 1832. 
My Dear Sir, 

I am truly sorry to have to begin my correspondence with an 
apology for the long delay which has been allowed to intervene 
before its commencement. You will, however, I trust, have as- 
cribed it to any other grounds, rather than to a want of interest 
in the share which you are taking in our great and common 
cause. Indeed I have been looking with anxiety to America, 
ever since I learnt to what extent the education of your young 
divines was carried on in Germany; and especially since I 
thought I saw, in some, a tendency to be dazzled by the theories 
of the rationalist divines. I felt anxious, therefore, not only for 
my own country,—since American literature must assuredly one 
day exercise a considerable influence amongst us, and German 
literature would at once be Anglicized,—but because English 
America forms in itself so large a portion of the church of 
Christ. It was therefore with great joy, that I heard of your 
efforts, and of your having engaged in the same sort of under- 
taking which I had once proposed to myself; that of separating 
the wheat from the chaff of German theology, and so, by sup- 
plying the fair requisitions of theological students, to prevent the 
introduction of the evil combined with it. Had I then had no- 


* See the Preliminary Notice on p. 568 above. 
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thing to do, but to express my deep pleasure at the undertaking 
of yourself and your colleagues, I should have lost no time in 
.so doing. In order, however, in any degree to discharge the 
duty of giving an account of the theological education of this 
country, I wished first to see the plan of your work. * = 


I hope in the course of the present year to send you my la- 
mented friend and predecessor Dr Nicoll’s Catalogue of the 
Bodleian Arabic Manuscripts, the concluding part of which Iam 
carrying through the press. His learning was very first rate,’ 
and he is an irreparable loss to us. When I have done:this 
task, and the very intellectual process of index-arranging to 
Uri’s mass of confusion, I hope to set about the examination of 
our manuscript treasures for myself; and, if I live, I shall have 
great pleasure in sending you the results. I hope to see an in- 
creasing friendly intercourse between like-minded theologians in 
our two countries. 

I have not sent you my two publications on German theology ; 
because, with the advantage of continued intercourse with Pro- 
fessor Tholuck, you doubtless know much more about it than 
myself. It is a problem of immense interest and importance to 
solve, how Germany, from having been, in appearance at least, 
sound, became, by a rapid change and toa fearful extent, an 
unbelieving church. It is a subject of deep interest to ascer- 
tain, if it may be, what end, if any beyond example, was in- 
tended by this temporary victory of evil,—what end it is to serve 
in God’s dispensations with his church here. It is a strange 
phenomenon, that to publications which in England produced 
but little effect—those of the English and French deists,—so 
large an influence is now historically ascribed in the extension 
of unbelief in Germany. This single fact gives a certain proba- 
bility to the supposition, that it was the nature of the soil alone, 
which gave these weeds their speedy growth. I was startled 
when Neander, oa my asking him to what he ascribed the pro- 
gress of unbelief in Germany, said, “the dead orthodoxy.” 
I was much prejudiced, at first, against the opinion ; but came 
at last to no other result. I have been sadly misconceived in 
England, by some ; but the first publication was written too has- 
tily, and was far too brief for its purpose. of 

Wishing you, and these who labour with you, all success and 
blessing, I remain ever yours, most truly and faithfully. - 


J. B. Pusey. 
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2. Extracts from a Letter to the Rev. Joun Prouprit, of New- 
buryport, Mass. from M. Merte D’Avsicne, Professor of 
Theology at Geneva, Switzerland. Translated from the° 
French.* 


Geyeva, Jan. 20, 1832. 
Dear BrotHer 1n Curist our Horr, 


* * * 


I was present at that great and delightful assembly of breth- 
ren at Lausanne.—I spoke much of your fasts in the United 
States, and of the blessings we had enjoyed in consequence 
of that which we had observed with you at Geneva; and all 
the brethren, with one heart, agreed on the observance of a 
day of fasting and prayer, which has been the first of the re- 
generated church of Christ on the continent of Europe.f Oh! 
that your prayers may be united with our’s, that the Spirit may 
be poured out from on high, and that the desert may become 
as Carmel ! 

Our friends of the Committee of the new school of theolo- 
gy at Geneva, desire me to give you some intelligence in rela- 
tion to its affairs. ‘The instructions of the school will compre- 
hend two courses of lectures ; the one in winter commencing in 
December, the other in summer commencing from Easter. 
Our regular courses of lectures, therefore, will open after Eas- 
ter.—But we shall enter on preliminary courses during the pres- 
ent month (January). We advance in faith. We await all 
from the Lord. We would have commenced with a single pu- 
pil. The Protestant faculty of Montauban began with four 
pupils. We have already more. Many members of sem- 
inaries hitherto Roman Catholics, have been individually an- 
nounced to us from France. 

Gaussen is no longer at Satigny. The opposite party of our 
church, irritated by the noble testimony which he has rendered 
to the eternal divinity of our Lord Jesus, have gone so far as to 
remove him from his parish. This is very happy for our school, 
to which he will now be entirely devoted. He is truly the Cal- 


* Kindly communicated by the Rev. Mr Proudfit for the Biblical 
Repository. ; 


+ The writer refers to a day of fasting and prayer which had been 
extensively observed for the same object, viz. the descent of the Ho- 
ly Spirit upon the churches of Switzerland, France, Holland, and 
Germany. Soak. 
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vin of our times—Calvin, with equally high endowments and a 
more attractive charity. We await the arrival of our professor, 
M. Steiger, from Berlin, of whom my friend Tholuck of Halle, 
writes me as follows: “ If he has access to the necessary means, 
he will make the present age an epoch in the learned world.” 
M. Steiger is desirous to bring with him another German schol- 
ar, his friend, a devoted Christian and deeply skilled in the Ori- 
ental languages. He has written to me, in relation to him as 
follows: “The publications of M. Havernick would exert an 
important influence towards restoring the theology of protestant 
France ; while he would be a valuable accession to our facul- 
ty, from the high distinction which he enjoys in France and 
Germany.” It is very probable that we shall accept the offer 
of M. Havernick, and that he will be our’s. Nothing is yet de- 
cided as to Monod of Lyons. 


* % * 


We wish to erect a building to contain the lecture-rooms of 
our school of theology, and to furnish a residence for one of 
our professors; and also, a large chapel, in which the gospel 
of our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ may be preached to 
the great numbers, who do not belong to the dissenting commu- 
nity of the Bourg-de-four and Pré ’Evéque. 

I have opened a course of lectures on the history of the 
reformation and of the reformers of Germany in the 16th 
~ century. It is delivered at the Casino, in a large hall, and is 
much frequented by persons of all ages, sexes, and ranks. Al- 
though the course is properly historical, you will readily perceive 
that this glorious history of the reformation affords me an op- 
portunity of saying many things of practical utility, and exceed- 
ingly appropriate to the present state of Geneva. May the di- 
vine blessing attend them! I have printed my introductory dis- 
course, “On the study of the history of Christianity and its es- 
pecial utility at the present period,’—of which I send you a 
copy. Gaussen also sends you a copy of the ‘* Memoirs of the 
Council of State.” 

All our friends charge me with their fraternal regards. May 
the care of Christ be extended to you and all the American 
church ! Your devoted brother, 

Merze D’Avsiene, 
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3. From the same to the same. 


Geneva, Apri 15, 1832. 
My Dear Sir, 


* * * 


Our preliminary courses of lectures have just closed. We 
shall commence the summer semester one week after Easter ; it 
will continue till September. The following will be the branch- 
es of instruction. 

I. Execeticat Turotocy. WV. Havernick, Licentiate of 
Theology from Rostock. 1. HebrewGrammar. 2. Interpre- 
tation of Genesis, and of historical portions of the other books 
of the Pentateuch.—M. Steiger. 1. General Introduction to 
the New Testament. 2. Exegesis of the New Testament, 
commencing with the Gospel of Matthew. 

Il. Hisrorrcan Turotoey. JM. Merle d’Aubigné. 1. His- 
tory of the church of Christ during the period of persecution. 
2. Archaeology of christian worship, and of christian man- 
ners and customs. 

III. Doctrinat Turotocy. JV. Gaussen. Practical The- 
ology.—M. Galland. Character aud attributes of the minister 
of Christ. 

In the preliminary courses of the winter, we have had four- 
teen regular students. At the commencement, there were also 
about 30 who attended irregularly. These were students of 
the unitarian faculty. In our regular courses, we shall probably, 
Deo volente, have still more. 

We continue to receive tokens of much sympathy for our es- 
tablishmeut. You will have seen, in the Archives du Christian- 
isme, that the king of the Netherlands has published an edict 
in favour of our school, and has made us a donation. A com- 
mittee has also been formed in England and Scotland in our 
behalf. We think some of inviting our brother, M. Adolphe 
Monod, late pastor at Lyons, to make a journey in the south of 
France, in reference to the general interests of the kingdom of 
God, as also in aid of the particular interests of the Seminary. 
This brother possesses, as you know, strong faith and admira- 
ble gifts. The government have just confirmed the decree of 
the Consistory to which he belonged, by which he was deposed 
from the ministry, for attempting to maintain in his church the 
doctrine and the discipline of the Reformed churches of France. 


I 
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Should he make this journey, we hope that God will deign to 
make him an instrument of good to his cause. 
* * * 


We commend ourselves to your prayers and to your chris- 


tian affection. Adieu, ; 
Merue D’Avsiene. 


Arr. VII. Livrerary Notices. 


The following are a few of the recent theological and other 
publications in Germany. Some English ones are referred to 
in the preceding pages; while the more important ones, as the 
Works of Robert Hall, the new Theological Library, etc. are 
in a course of republication in this country. It may here be re- 
marked, that the semi-annual catalogue of German publications 
for the last half of 1831, was unusually barren in important 
theological works. Epitor. 


1. Baumearten—Crusivus, Lehrbuch der christlichen Dogmen- 
geschichte, Iste Abtheilung, 8vo. Jena.—To be completed in two 

arts. 

f 2. Harms, Archidiaconus, Pastoraltheologie, in Reden an The- 
ologiestudirende. 2tes Buch.—This is the second part of a work 
addressed by its excellent author, in conversations, to the theolog- 
ical students of Germany. He writes with great originality and 
with a spice of eccentricity; and treats of the subject according 
to the division of the three P’s, viz. under the heads of Preacher, 
Priest, and Pastor. The work is calculated, with the divine bles- 
sing, to produce great effect upon those to whom it is addressed. 

3. Hervemann, Koheleth iibersetzt, nebst grammatisch exege- 
tischem Commentar, Svo. Berlin. 

4. Nrrzscu, Prof. C. Immanuel, System der christlichen Lehre, 
2te verbesserte Auflage, 8vo. Bonn. 

5. Rosenkranz, Dr. C. Encyclopaedie der theologischen Wis- 
senschaften, 8vo. Halle. 

6. RosENMuELLER, Prof. E. F. C. Scholia in V. Test: in Com- 
pendium redacta, Vol. [V.—Also under the title: Scholia in Jo- 
bum, 8vo. p. 500. Lips. 1832. 

7. Rueckert, Friederich, (Prof. of Or. Lit. at Erlangen,) Hebra- 
ische Propheten wibersetzt u. erlautert. Iste Lieferung, Uebersetzung 
von Isa. 40 —66, u. von den kleinern Propheten.--8vo. Leipz. 
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8. Rueckert, L. F. Commentar uber den Brief Pauli an die Ro- 
mer, 8vo. pp. 720." Leipzig. 

9. Von Bonen, Prof. P. Commentatio de origine linguae Zen- 
dicae e Sanscrita repetenda. Svo. Regimontii. 

10. Grimm’s Deutsche Grammatik, 83ter Theil. 8vo. pp. 800. 
Gottingen. 

11, Hasrcnt, Prof. Tausend u. eine Nacht, Arabisch, nach ei- 
ner Handschriftfaus Tunis. 5ter Band. Breslau. 

12. Scurorper, J. F. Hebraisch-Deutsches Schul-Lexicon, 8vo. 


Hildesheim. 
13. Rirrer, Prof. Heinrich, Geschichte der Philosophie. 3ter 


Theil. 8vo. Hamburg, Perthes. 

14. Wotr, F. A. Vorlesungen wiber die Alterthumswissen- 
schaft, herausgeg. v. J. D. Girtler—Vol. I. Vorlesungen iiber die 
Encyclopédie der Alterthumsw.——Vol. II. Vorlesungen iiber die 


Geschichte der Gr. Literatur. Leipzig. 
15. Wour, F. A. Vorlesungen iiber d. vier ersten Gesinge von 


Homer’s Ilias, herausgeg. v. Usteri. 2 Bandchen. Bern. 


Terms or ApmissIoN To THE ‘THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
ANDOVER. 


Mistakes having often been made by persons at a distance, 
respecting the terms of admission to this Seminary, the Trustees 
at their late meeting voted, that seasonable and extensive public 
notice, respecting these terms, should be given by the President. 
To those who wish to apply for membership in the Seminary, in- 
formation on the following points may be sufficient. 

1. The regular time for admission is five weeks after the anni- 
versary, which will hereafter be the second (instead of the fourth) 
Wednesday of September. ayAat 

2. The laws require that every candidate for admission into the 
Seminary shall, previously to his examination, produce to the Fa- 
culty satisfactory testimonials from persons of information and re- 
spectability, and of reputed piety, that he possesses good natur- 
al and acquired talents ; that he has been regularly educated at 
some respectable College or University, or has otherwise made 
literary acquisitions, which, as preparatory to theological studies, 
are substantially equivalent to a liberal education; and that he 
sustains a fair moral character, is of a prudent and discreet de- 
portment, and is hopefully possessed of personal piety. He shall 
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also exhibit to the Faculty proper testimonials of his being in full 
communion with some church of Christ; in default of which 
he shall subscribe a declaration of his belief in the Christian re- 
ligion. 

3. Every candidate thus introduced, is to be examined by the 
Faculty, with reference to his personal piety, his object in pur- 
suing theological studies, his knowledge of the learned languages, 
of Hebrew Grammar, and of the Hebrew Chrestomathy of 
Professor Stuart, so far as the extracts from Genesis and Exo- 
dus extend. In cases where the candidate has not been regularly 
educated at a College, he must also be prepared to sustain an 
examination in Mathematics, Logic, Rhetoric, Natural Philoso- 
phy, Astronomy, and Intellectual Philosophy. 

4.. No candidate will hereafter be examined on any of these 
particulars, with a view to partial admission to privileges, such as 
lectures, room, and use of the Library, till he is prepared for ex- 
amination'on the whole. Nor can any one apply for charitable 
assistance the first year, who is not thus examined and approved 
within the first three weeks of the year. 

5. In every case of application for admission after the rezu- 
lar time, the candidate, besides the usual requisitions at the open- 
ing of the year, will be examined on all the studies gone over 
by the class. 


E. Porrer, President. 
Theol. Sem. Andover, May 22, 1832. 
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Arr. 1.—Tue Lire or Carsten Niesunr, tHe Orrentan 


TRAVELLER. 


By his Son, B. G. Niebuhr. Translated from the German by the Editor. 


InrRopDUCTION. 


No event in the literary world has had a more direct and im- 
portant bearing upon the study of the Bible, and the branches 
of learning connected with it, than the scientific expedition sent 
out by the king of Denmark to Arabia and the adjacent coun- 
tries, in 1760. Viewing the subject in this light, I have thought 
that an account of the origin and progress of that expedition, 
would not only form an article appropriate to the character and 
object of this work, but would also afford much useful and in- 
teresting information to the student of biblical literature, and to 
readers in general. For this purpose, nothing seemed so well 
adapted as the following biography of Niebuhr, the distinguished 
traveller, written by his no less distinguished son, the historian 
of Rome. 

Out of the five persons, of whom the expedition was origin- 
ally composed, Niebuhr was the only survivor. Of his qualifi- 
cations as a scientific traveller, and of the manner in which he 
executed the task assigned him, it is not now necessary to speak. 
Time, which tries all things, has tried him fully ; and has stamp- 
ed upon his work the seal of truth, modesty, and complete- 
ness. Seventy years have now elapsed, and still no traveller 
returns from the East, who does not bear testimony to the accu- 
racy and fulness of his descriptions ; who does not indeed re- 
gard his work as still the best guide-book for those who visit 
the same regions. The generation of men with whom he had 
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to do, have indeed passed away ; but the manners and customs 
of the people, and above all the aspects and character both of 
the civil and physical geography of the East, remain unchang- 
ed. Revolutions like those of Europe, which affect the pri- 
-yate life and manners of the people, as well as the external ap- 
pearance of countries and the political relations of states, are 
there almost unknown ; and hence the descriptions of Niebuhr 
are at the present day, for the most part, as minutely accurate, 
as at the time when they were written. In the strong and apo- 
thegmatic language of the celebrated Johannes von Muller, it 
may be truly said of Niebuhr: ‘“ What a name among travel- 
lers! the man who tells nothing which he did not see; and what 
he saw, saw as it is !”* 

Of the writer of the following article, it is here necessary 
strictly to say little, in addition to the occasional notices of his 
early life, which are scattered through the article itself. But as 
very little is known in this country of his career, the following 
outline of his life may not be unacceptable. He first studied 
(1793) at the university of Kiel, resided afterwards (1795) a 
year and ahalf at Edinburgh, and travelled for six months more 
in England. His professional studies were jurisprudence and 
finance ; his taste led him more to history. He was employed 
at Copenhagen in the service of the Danish government, and was 
for atime one of the directors of the Bank. In i806, in con- 
sequence of his talents for finance, he was invited to enter into 
the service of Prussia, and was employed in the ministry. While 
the French had possession of Berlin, he followed the court to 
Konigsberg and Memel, and resided for a time at Riga. After 
the reéstablishment of tranquillity at Berlin, the foundation of 
the new university drew his attention again more directly to his 
favourite studies; and at the urgent request of his friends he 
commenced, at the opening of the university in 1810, his first 
course of lectures on Roman History. Encouraged by the dis- 
tinguished favour with which these lectures were received, not 
only by the students, but by the learned and intelligent of all 
classes; and living in daily and intimate intercourse with scho- 
lars like Buttmann, Spalding, Heindorf, and Von Savigny ; he 
was led to expand this course into his great work, the History of 


* ““Welcher Name unter den Reisenden! des Mannes, der nichts 
sagt, was er nicht sah, and was er sah, sah wie es ist!” J. von Miiller, 
Vorrede zu Persepolis, Herder’s Werke, zur Philos. u. Gesch. Th. 
I. p. 11. 
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ancient Rome, of which the first and second volumes appeared 
in 1811 and 1812. 

He was twice sent as ambassador 1o Holland, first in 1808, 
and again in 1814. In 1816, he was sent by the king of Prus- 
sia as ambassador extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
Rome. It is understood that the appointment was given to him 
with the special view, that the historian of Rome might have 
opportunity to pursue his studies in the midst of the ‘ eternal’ 
city. ‘That a sojourn among the scenes which he was engaged 
in describing, should exert a strong influence upon his critical 
Judgment ; that in examining the localities around him, very 
much would present itself to him under a new and more striking 
aspect ; was not only to be expected, but has been realized to 
the public, in the subsequent editions of his great work. His 
very entrance into Italy was signalized by one of the most im- 
portant literary discoveries of modern times, that of the lost In- 
stitutes of Gaius in the cathedral library at Verona. At Rome, 
besides his official duties and the studies connected with his his- 
torical works, he employed his leisure moments in examining 
the manuscripts of the Vatican; the result of which he gave to 
the public in 1820, in his collection of unpublished Fragments 
of Cicero and Livy. The removal of Angelo Mai to the Va- 
tican, prevented his proceeding further in this course ; though 
he took the liveliest interest in the publication of Cicero’s Re- 
public, discovered by the latter. As a scholar and diplomatist 
he lived with dignity and enjoyed the highest respect ; while his 
house was the resort of the learned men and artists of all coun- 
tries, who congregate at Rome. 

On his return to Germany in 1823, he remained six weeks 
at St. Gall in Switzerland, in order to examine the manuscripts 
in that celebrated library. His labours were only rewarded by 
the discovery of some remains of the later Roman poetry, in 
the works of Merobaudes. His journey terminated somewhat 
unexpectedly at the newly established university of Bonn, where, 
during the winter of 1823—24, he occupied himself in prepa- 
rations for the third volume of his History. , Here he at length 
fixed his residence. The consciousness of the disproportion 
between the first two volumes of his history, printed twelve 
years before, and the riper progress of his subsequent re- 
searches, became now so vivid, that he resolved to rewrite 
them. At the same time he took up again the long abandoned | 
calling of a public lecturer,—not as a professor of the univer- 
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sity, but in connexion with his privilege as member of the Prus- 
sian Academy of Sciences at Berlin. His lectures on Roman 
History and Antiquities, on Greek History, on the History of the 
ancient and modern World, and on ancient Geography and Sta- 
tistics, riveted the attention of his numerous auditors, by the 
richness of the materials, profoundness of investigation, and the 
freshness and vividness of the views. The remodeling of the 
early volumes of bis History, became rather a new creation. 
The first volume appeared in 1827, and a third edition of it in 
1828. The second volume, in its new dress, appeared only a 
few months before his death. The preparations for the third 
volume, which was to complete his plan, were already made, 
and the manuscript of the first sheets ready for the press, when 
a fire in the night destroyed the upper story of his house, and 
with it this manuscript. Seven weeks after this calamity, how- 
ever, the destroyed manuscript was replaced, and the printing 
commenced. It is understood that the preparations for this vol- 
ume are in such a state, that we may hope for the completion of 
the work, in the same style and spirit, from one of his surviving 
friends. 

Another important enterprise which he instigated, and of which 
he undertook the superintendence, was a new edition of the 
Byzantine historians. He himself led the way by a critical revi- 
sion of the work of Agathias. Of this great collection, eight or 
ten volumes had appeared before his death; and the work is to 
be continued under the patronage of the Berlin Academy of Sci- 
ences. . 

After seven years of restless literary activity at Bonn, Nie- 
bubr was seized with an inflammatory fever on Christmas day, 
1830, and died Jan. 2, 1831. His second wife survived him 
only twelve days.* 

The biographical sketch, from which the following article is 
translated, was first published in 1816.+ This should every 
where be borne in mind while reading it; and especially in 


* For most of the preceding notices, the Editor is indebted to an 
article in the Allgemeine Interatur-Zeitung for March 1831, Intelligenz- 
blatt No. 14. 


+ It first appeared in the Kieler Bldtler, and was afterwards pub- 
lished separately. At a later period it was revised by the author, and 
inserted in the collection of his smaller treatises published under the 
title: Kleine historische und philologische Schriften von B. G. Niebuhr. 
Erste Sammlung. Bonn, 1828. 
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those passages where Niebuhr is spoken of as so preéminent in 
comparison with all other oriental travellers. This preéminence 
is still justly his due; but at that time Burckhardt was not 
known as a traveller. The same traits of character which have 
stamped a value upon the works of the former, belong perhaps 
in an equal degree to the latter ; the same talent and eagerness 
for observation; the same modesty and caution in respect to 
what they had not seen or experienced themselves. But their 
circumstances and objects were widely different. Niebuhr trav- 
elled for science, and accomplished the object for which he was 
sent; while all that Burckhardt effected was only preparatory to 
his grand object, the exploring of the interior of Africa. The 
former took accurate surveys and made definite inquiries ; the 
latter turned his attention more to the manners and habits of the 
people, and could make only general observations on other sub- 
jects. Niebuhr prepared his works himself, in the midst of lit- 
erary leisure, and with the aid of learned men and all the ne- 
cessary books of reference, by which to correct or modify the 
impressions of his own experience. Burckhardt wrote out his 
journals as he could seize time, in Syria and Egypt, without 
the aid of learned men or books; he transmitted them to Eng- 
land and never lived to revise them; and they were published by 
other hands after his decease. It is this circumstance of lei- 
sure preparation, probably, which gives to the works of Niebuhr 
their character of entire accuracy. In this respect, the recent 
Travels of Ruppell, which are only sketches and almost wholly 
of a scientific character, would not perhaps suffer on a compari- 
son. The results of the journey of Ehrenberg and Hemprich, 
who were sent out to Egypt and the adjacent countries by the 
king of Prussia in 1820, have not yet been sufficiently given to 
the public, to judge of their comparative vaiue. 

It will be perceived that the following sketch speaks of Nie- 
buhr, only in a literary and scientific point of view. His reli- 

gious character is left entirely out of sight ; except in one short 
" paragraph near the close, where his firm belief in the special in- 
terpositions of Providence is mentioned. We have no means 
of supplying this deficiency, except so far as his faith in mira- 
cles is attested, in his remarks on the passage of the Israelites 
through the Red sea; where he regards the circumstances as the 
“ work of Providence, as a miracle ;” and affirms, that if they 
were all produced by mere natural causes and were not mirac- 
ulous, then he “ does not know what learned men understand by 
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the word miracle.”*—Of the religious views of the younger 
Niebuhr, we have no knowledge whatever. 

In order to give a full and complete view of the origin and 
progress of the celebrated expedition to Arabia, I have subjoin- 
ed in an appendix the account given of it by J. D. Michaelis, 
by whom the enterprize was originally suggested. ‘This is in- 
deed no more than an act of justice to Michaelis; as the reader 
will perceive in the sequel. The appendix is chiefly drawn 
from his Autobiography, written near the close of his life, and 
published by Hassencamp after his decease.—Eprror. 


Lire or Carsten NIEBUBR. 


Hadeln is a Friesland province adjacent to the mouth of the 
Elbe, and belonged formerly, under its ancient name Hadelre, 
to the seventh of the United Provinces of the Low Countries. 
After the dissolution of the great Frisian confederation, the coun- 
try lost its republican freedom ; fell, after various fortunes, un- 
der the dominion of the dukes of Saxe-Lauenbourg,* and with © 
this dukedom, under the sovereignty of Hanover. 

The country consists cf marsh land, with the exception of 
three parishes of moor. The peasants are, as is common in 
Friesland, absolute proprietors; every one owns his farm with 
the most perfect right of property, lives on it, and takes care of 
it himself. Until their subjection to the French, the administra- 
tion was free in the hands of magistrates, chosen by the com- 
mon people; and it is not to be doubted, that the Hanoverian 
government has also in this point restored the good old order of 
things; not forgetting that, after the annihilation of foreign usur- 
pation, nations have the same right to claim their former consti- 
tutional liberties, as princes the sovereignty. The taxes also 
were light, and the peasantry enjoyed an uncommon degree of 
prosperity. 

In this country, among this free people, as a free peasant, 
Carsten Niebuhr was born, March 17th, 1733, in Westerende 
Ludingworth, on the farm of his father. This latter and his 
ancestors, from the grandfather of his great-grandfather,—our 
information does not reach higher,—inhabited as peasants their 
own farms; all of them in good circumstances, without belong- 
ing to the wealthy. 


* Description of Arabia, p. 417, Germ. ed. 
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Carsten Niebuhr lost his mother before he was six weeks old ; 
and having been brought up by hand, without the milk of a 
nurse, his extraordinary strength and vigour may contribute to 
remove the apprehensions of those, who are unable to obtain 
other nourishment for an infant. He grew up under the care 
of a step-mother, in the house of his father, where bis mode of 
living and occupations, as well as his education, were distin- 
guished by nothing from those of other peasant boys. Proba- 
bly it was his own longing for information, that occasioned his 
father to send him to the Latin school in Otterndorf, and some- 
what later to that of Altenbruch; merely however in order that 
he might acquire a little more knowledge than an ordinary farm- 
er. But the dismissal of the school-master in Altenbruch, and 
the prejudices of his guardian, (for his father had died mean- 
while,) put an early end to his studies, even before he was far 
enough advanced to experience any profit from this first begin- 
ning, when he afterwards commenced his literary career anew. 

At the partition of the paternal inheritance among the orphan 
children, there fell to his share only a trifling sum, insufficient to 
purchase any landed property ; and thus necessity would have 
compelled him to acquire some degree of knowledge as a 
means of existence, even if he had been able by his nature to 
live without mental occupation and cultivation. But he was 
obliged to be satisfied with those acquirements, which could be 
made without the instruction of any regular school. He there- 
fore devoted himself to music, and learned in the course of a 
year to play on several instruments for the purpose of getting 
a place as an organist. But these employments also did not 
meet the approbation of his guardians. His uncle, by his mo- 
ther’s side, took him into his house, and here he lived again four 
years exclusively as a farmer. 

But the farther he advanced jin life, the less could he bear 
that emptiness of mind, from which people of this condition 
can only be relieved, either as in ancient times, by common con- 
sultation on the affairs of the parish, or as is the case with the 
English farmer, by acquiring general information through read- 
ing. He felt an internal impulse to occupy himself and to be- 
come useful to the world. 

The accidental circumstances, which very often decide the 
course of life of distinguished men, deserve to be kept in re- 
membrance. Those indeed were entirely accidental, which gave 
to my father the direction he afterwards followed without any 
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interruption, until he- became the first among the travellers of 
modern times. A lawsuit in regard to the superficial con- 
tents of a farm, could only be decided by a geometrical sur- 
vey ; and there being no surveyor in all the country of Hadeln, 
one had to be called from another place. Niebuhr had a high 
degree of ancestral feeling for the honour of his province ; and 
this occurrence seemed to him a reproach upon it; he could 
fulfil a duty towards his country, by devoting himself to this 
science; and at the same time, he was glad to see before him- 
self a vocation and object of pursuit for life. Meanwhile he 
had arrived at full age; and hearing that he could obtain in Bre- 
men regular instruction in practical geometry, he went thither. 
This plan, however, did not succeed. The professor on whom 
he had depended, was dead. He would not have declined the 
instruction of an inferior practical surveyor ; but this man wish- 
ed to take him as a boarder in his house ; and the young coun- 
tryman, diffident, bashful, and of the severest principles as he 
was, found the obliging manners of the two sisters of his intend- 
ed teacher so questionable, that he left Bremen on the spot. He 
now set his face towards Hamburgh ; but here he had to expe- 
rience a new disappointment and another trial of his persever- 
ance. 

He had already passed his twenty second year, when he 
came to Hamburgh in order to profit by the mathematical lessons 
of Succow, and, without being ashamed of his advanced age, 
to begin anew his school studies. His income was not sufficient 
to support him, even in the very frugal way of living which 
was natural to him. He was, however, decided to use so much 
of his little fortune, as should be necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of his purpose. In the summer of the year 1755, we 
find him in Hamburgh. This we learn by his letters to his in- 
telligent, and at that time only friend, the President Beymgra- 
ben, which are still preserved with veneration by the family of 
the latter. 

But Succow had just been called to Jena, and the mathema- 
tical professorship remained vacant for some time, before it was 
again filled by the deceased Biisch. ‘The other lessons in the 
gymnasium could only be made intelligible and profitable by the 
most studious diligence, and through private instruction. A 
countryman of Niebuhr, by the name of Witke, who lived at 
that time as a candidate of theology in Hamburgh, and died 
afterwards as pastor in Otterndorf, gave him faithfully and in 
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ihe most friendly manner this private instruction ; and he it was, 
whom my father always regarded as the author of bis mental 
culture, and loved and revered, as such, all his life, with a feel- 
ing of pious gratitude. 

Eight months were entirely devoted to preparatory studies, 
(be being still almost unacquainted with the Latin language,) 
before he could become a student in the gymnasium ; and twelve 
months more were wholly insufficient, notwithstanding all his ex- 
ertions and his perfect health of body and mind, to acquire what 
every youth, more favoured by circumstances, carries with him 
to the university without difficulty. For this reason, among” 
other things, he never learned Greek, which was always a sub- 
ject of great regret to him. 

Under Biasch he began to study mathematics. The oldest 
and at the same time the most distinguished pupil of this learned 
man, he became afterwards his intimate friend, and remained so 
all his life. ‘ 

To stop in the middle of his course was entirely contrary to 
his nature. He had gone to Hamburgh only for the sake of ge- 
ometry and some auxiliary studies ; but the moresthe sciences be- 
came familiar to him, the less he could be satisfied, without be- 
coming acquainted with them to a greater extent and depth. He 
went, therefore, at Easter 1757, to Gottingen. Mathematics 
continued to be his principal study. The diminution of his small 
fortune obliged him, however, more and more to think of procur- 
ing a place; and to arrange accordingly the objects of his studies. 
He expected to find such a situation in the corps of engineers in 
the service of Hanover; where at that time, as in almost all the 
German armies, officers of deep mathematical knowledge were 
very rare, and could therefore hope, in some measure, to be 
masters of their own fortunes by their merits. 

He studied with all the firmness, which is the consequence of 
a decided, simple, and modest plan of life, for more than a year, 
without being disturbed or distracted by the events of the seven 
years’ war; during which Géttingen was frequently in the 
power of different armies. About this time it occurred to him, 
that there existed in his family a stipend for those members of 
it, who should become students. He asked his friend to exam- 
ine, whether it was founded only for poor students, or without 
this restriction, “in order to afford the means of learning some- 
thing useful ? Only in this ease would he permit himself, to ap- 
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ply for it.” He obtained it, and employed it to provide himself 
with mathematical instruments. 

Frederic V reigned at that time in Denmark in envied 
peace. The memory of Lewis XIV shone still untarnished in 
all the false light of his glory; and it was after this definite 
model, that the ministers of the Danish monarch endeavoured 
to induce their master to perform the duties of his station ; still, 
however, as a peaceful king. There has seldom existed a min- 
ister, whose intentions were more blameless, than those of the 
Baron J. H. E. Bernstorf, the elder of the two successive min- 
isters of this name; and there was perhaps no one among the 
continental statesmen of his time, who equalled him in know- 
ledge, genius, and generosity. Nevertheless, history will probably 
hereafter decide, as many of his contemporaries in the very coun- 
try which he so ardently wished to raise and embellish, justly felt, 
(though their feeling was mixed and infected with personal pre- 
judices,) that his system of administration was not the true one 
for Denmark. If it could not be denied, that the nation had been 
sinking for a century, yet it was not difficult to perceive, that this 
was the natural result of foreign forms, obtruded upon the coun- 
try, and an internal suffocation of the genius and spirit of the 
people ; perfectly analogous to the process, by which the Jesu- 
itical contra-reformers have morally destroyed the Bohemians ; 
and that, to remedy the evil as far as possible, both the peasants 
and the cities must be politically relieved, and aided in a peculiar 
manner. The extraordinary and beneficent greatness of the 
second Count Bernstorf, on the contrary, will, even after all the 
misfortunes of a dreadful period, be remembered by a grateful 
nation, not alone with melancholy feelings; for some of his cre- 
ations are not to be destroyed, and are the only foundation for a 
happier} futurity ; and the whole of his administration is an en- 
dearing’model. As the most shining merits of his uncle, per- 
haps, will be reckoned hereafter, the emancipation of the pea- 
sants, the leisure of Klopstock, and the scientific expedition to 
Arabia. 

This latter was indeed originally occasioned by Michaelis, 
who had represented to the Danish minister, that many illustra- 
tions for the philology of the Old Testament might be gained 
by actual observation and by information collected in Arabia ; 
since this country: was to be considered as yet unexplored by 
European travellers. His original idea was limited to the mis- 
sion of a single learned man, an oriental philologian of his own 
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school, by way of India to Yemen; an undertaking which 
would have resulted in nothing, even if the envoy had returned. 
Fortunately the minister himself perceived this, and proposed 
of his own accord to make the expedition far more extensive. 
And thus it happened, that the original project, at least so far as 
it regards the questions with which the primary author of the 
plan furnished the travellers, sunk to a very trifling and subordi- 
nate matter; while the important results which were produced 
by the two persons to whom alone the glory of the expedition 
belonged, were not at all contemplated or intended by him. 

It seems that the first proposition was made to the Baron 
Bernstorf as early as A. D. 1756. This latter, having accepted 
it with all the vivacity and liberality of his mind, and having au- 
thorised Michaelis to propose to him a philologian ; who is there, 
that would not have expected this learned man to have named 
the person, who among all his contemporaries had no rival in 
the renown of Arabian philology? who, as was known to all 
Germany, was, in a literal sense, struggling with hunger, and 
who moreover was a school acquaintance of Michaelis,—Reiske ? 
Instead of him, he recommended one of his pupils, Von Haven, 
whose knowledge at that time must have been little more than 
that of a schoolboy; since, after spending two years in Rome, 
in the Vatican and among the Maronites, in farther preparation, 
he never rose above the deepest mediocrity. 

Michaelis was commissioned by Bernstorf to propose also a 
mathematician and a natural philosopher; by the addition of 
whom this minister fortunately gave value and importance to 
the mission. ‘To name the first, Michaelis addressed himself in 
the Academy of Sciences at Gottingen, of which he was then 
director, to Kastner. A student from Hanover, named Bolzing, 
accepted the proposal at first, but withdrew again after some time 
from timidity. Kastner would undoubtedly have chosen, from 
the first, not Bolzing, but my father, had the latter then been 
long enough at the university to enable his instructor to foresee, 
with some certainty, the degree of skilfulness which a youn 
man would acquire, whose general character and talents alone 
could then be perceived. Fortunately Kastner was now suffi- 
ciently acquainted with him, as his pupil. One day in the sum- 
mer of 1758, (we do not find a nearer designation of the time,) 
he entered the room of my father, as he was going home from 
the sitting of the Academy, where he had just proposed him. 
«Would you like to travel to Arabia?” ‘Why not, if some 
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one defrayed the expense?” answered my father, who was 
bound by nothing to his home, and who was urged onward by 
an unlimited desire of knowledge to visit distant climes. ‘The 
expense,” replied Kastner, “will be borne by the king of Den- 
mark.” He explained himself farther on the subject and how 
the offer was occasioned. Niebuhr was decided on the spot, so 
far as his own inclination was concerned. As he thought bow- 
ever very humbly of himself, and very highly of the sciences 
and of truly learned men, be despaired of his capacity and use- 
fulness. But Kastner set his mind at rest about it, by promis- 
ing him a long term for preparation, especially for the study of 
astronomy under Mayer; and by assuring him, that with his 
strength of mind, and his diligence, this would be perfectly 
sufficient. 

The same evening my father went to see Professor Mayer, the 
promise of whose instruction in astronomy was the only thing 
still wanting to fix bis resolution. Mayer, who was not so light- 
minded as Kastner, dissuaded the young man from a plan, the 
dangers and difficulties of which he did not know; but his char- 
acter made it irrevocable. Mayer therefore promised him the 
instruction he asked for. 

Michaelis, to whom he presented himself the following day, 
seems to have taken this quick decision for levity and inconsid- 
eration. He forced upon him the term of a week, the better to 
reflect upon it. The week passed away, without my father’s 
troubling himself any more about a thing, which was already 
decided in his own mind; and Michaelis now accepted his dec- 
laration. His conditions were eighteen months for preparation, 
(uotil Easter 1760,) and during this time the same salary that 
was granted to Von Haven. Baron Bernstorf consented to 
them without hesitation. 

From that time he lived entirely for his destination. He 
continued the study of pure mathematics, perfected himself in 
drawing, and endeavoured to acquire as much historical know- 
ledge, as he could with his imperfect preliminary studies, with- 
out leaving his main purpose too much out of view. He also 
exercised himself in practical mechanics, that he might learn to 
handle his instruments; and also in all those points of mechan- 
ical skill, the acquirement and practice of which would be a 
waste of time for every one in Europe, who does not make them 
his business. But he was principally occupied with two courses 
of private lessons, viz. in the Arabic language with Michaelis, 
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and in astronomy with Mayer. Of these he preserved a very 
different remembrance. He had indeed little talent and little 
inclination for the grammatical part of languages; but what 
made him averse to the instruction in Arabic, was the circum- 
stance, that after several months, his teacher had carried him no 
farther than the first fables of Lokman. He thus acquired the 
conviction, that the professor by no means possessed any special 
treasure of Arabic knowledge and philology. He therefore 
gave up this study, and this step Michaelis never forgave him. 

Mayer was, without comparison, the first among the German 
astronomers and mathematicians of his time. His zeal to in- 
struct Niebuhr was equal to that of his pupil to get instruction. 
Among all the men, whom this latter had known in the course 
of his long life, he loved and revered no one so highly, as Mayer ; 
an intimate friendship arose between them. He preserved a 
passionate attachment for the memory of Mayer, even to his 
latest old age; and of all that Providence bestowed upon him, 
nothing made him more happy, than that his first lunar obser- 
vations for ascertaining the longitude, reached his beloved teacher 
on his deathbed, before his consciousness had left him, and by 
the joy which they excited in him, revived his spirits anew ; 
and that these very observations had determined the adjudica- 
tion of the English prize to Mayer’s widow. Indeed he ever 
acknowledged, that he owed to Mayer all his qualifications for 
his calling. The latter also had no warmer wish, than himself to 
educate a pupil who should be willing to employ his method of 
finding the longitude and bis lunar tables, at that time still un- 
printed, and of which Niebuhr took a copy. It seems he fore- 
saw, that prejudice and the common propensity to follow the 
ordinary courses of life, would for many years affect to disdain 
the adoption of his great discovery; but that, if confirmed by 
practical application, it was impossible to smother it entirely. 

He took as lively an interest in my father’s equipment for his 
journey, as if it had been his own business. For instance, he 
graduated his quadrant with his own hand ; and the exactitude 
of this work of friendship is proved by the observations taken 
with it. 

The time granted for preparation was protracted for half a 
year. It was not before the autumn of 1760 that my father 
left Géttingen. In Copenhagen he was received by the minister 
Von Bernstorf with the utmost benevolence, and acquired his 
confidence above all the other travellers whom he found already 
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collected there. Having received a pension for his preparation 
from the king, he had thought it his duty to provide himself 
with the instruments for observation at his own expense. He 
even felt himself happy, to get them in that way. Bernstorf, 
who learned it only accidentally, obliged him to accept an in- 
demnification ; and, out of respect for such strictness of prin- 
ciple, placed the money for the journey in his hands and at his 
disposal. 

I should scarcely mention, that at this time he was made lieu- 
tenant of the corps of engineers, if there was not still preserv- 
ed one of his letters which exhibits his modesty and views of 
those things in a very amiable light. He writes to the friend 
above mentioned : ‘* Von Haven’s appointment as professor in 
the university of Copenhagen, occasioned him to think also of 
a title for himself. The same had been offered to him; but he 
did not think himself worthy of it. That for which he had 
asked, seemed to him more appropriate for him. He might 
have had the place of captain, had he asked for it; but this’ 
would have been too much for so young a man. ‘To make ob- 
servations of some importance as a lieutenant, would do him 
honour ; but to be called professor, without having investigated 
the depths of mathematics sufficiently, would be shameful to 
him.”—At that time he had no other plan, but after his return 
from the journey to live in his own province, on the pension 
which was promised him. 

We cannot here have any scruples to publish what he thought 
and said of his travelling companions, more than half a century 
after their death. 

We have mentioned already Von Haven’s unfitness in respect to 
knowledge of the language. But in general also, he had chosen 
a vocation for which nobody was less adapted. His only thought 
was of returning; his favourite conversation, the comfortable 
times which he expected in that case to enjoy; no desire of 
discoveries or observations made him forget the troubles and 
deprivations of the journey ; and nobody felt himself so desti- 
tute and deprived of so many things as he. A luxurious table 
and good wine were for him the highest charms of life ; and in 
Arabia, where the travellers found only bad water, and food 
scarcely sufficient to appease their hunger, his dissatisfaction 
rose to a despair which frequently amused his two more consid- 
erate companions; but sometimes also was revolting to them. 
Lazy by nature, he found himself in that hemisphere perfectly 
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excused from doing any thing; he moreover shewed himself 
sometimes haughty and assuming towards Niebuhr. and For- 
skaal; he considered himself as the first and the chief of the 
company; and never could get over it, that my father should 
have charge of the money concerns. Nor, since his death, has 
there been found the least thing of value in his meager diaries. 

Forskaal was, according to the judgment and testimony of 
my father, by far the most learned among all his travelling com- 
panions; nay, he would perhaps, if he had returned, have occu- 
pied the first place among the scholars of his time, by the deep 
universality of bis genius and knowledge. He had originally 
studied theology ; his free and aspiring mind had led him from 
Sweden to Germany ; for a long time he was passionately de- 
voted to speculative metaphysics ; besides this he was occupied 
in the study of the oriental languages; and whilst he made him- 
self familiar with all the branches of natural philosophy, he ac- 
quired a knowledge of physics and chemistry in all their extent, 
so far as it reached at that period. ‘The metaphysics of a genius 
of such a cast, must have been very different from the scholastic 
wisdom of those times. ‘The academical dissertation, in which 
he explained his views on these subjects, was considered in 
Gottingen as fanciful, in Sweden as heretical. It is to be re- 
gretted that we are not acquainted with it. 

He was glad to leave his native country, where he every 
where met with hostility after his return from the university. 
He needed no preparation ; the call for the journey found him 
perfectly equipped, to such an extent as few have ever been. 
In love of labour, in contempt of dangers, troubles, and depriva- 
tions of every kind, he was equal to my father. Both of them 
found themselves called to observe every thing which occurred 
to them. But Forskaal’s learned education afforded him great 
advantages. He acquired the language in a much shorter time 
and in a more perfect manner, and was soon far enough ad- 
vanced to read Arabic books with facility. His faults were a 
passion for disputation, capriciousness, and anger. Mutual es- 
teem, and the same zeal for their purpose, laid the foundation of 
a pure friendship between my father and him; but their relation 
to each other was not without disturbance, until Forskaal had 
once experienced that the patience of his companion was not 
wholly imperturbable.—A careful use has been made of For- 
skaal’s papers by his friend ; and whatever they contained re- 
lating to history and national character and manners, is received 
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into his works, and marked with the name of the author. 1 
shall speak hereafter of the publication of Forskaal’s writings on 
natural history. It is painful to see how they are neglected. 
Besides the scientific descriptions, they are rich, not only in 
valuable observations on the life and the various applications of 
plants, and in the specification of their names in the languages of 
the different countries, but also in regard to information on the 
agriculture and geological structure especially of Egypt; to 
such a degree, indeed, as is no where else to be found. The 
deceased Vahl recovered and restored Forskaal’s long neg- 
lected herbariums, so far as they could still be saved ; and en- 
deavoured to do justice to his memory. Linnaeus exhibited 
towards his former pupil an odious hostility. Forskaal had 
said to my father, that he should like to have a species of plant 
which he had discovered, (entered in his Flora under the name 
Mimosella,) named after himself. My father wrote to Linnaeus 
this wish of a deceased scholar and distinguished man; but in- 
stead of regarding it, the latter gave the name of Forskaal to: 
another plant, discovered it is true by him, but where the desig- 
nation given to the principal species permitted an odious allusion 
to the deceased.* This conduct my father could never forgive. 
Forskaal had also named a genus of plants after my father, who 
had always assisted him in his excursions and collections; but 
this seemed to the latter inappropriate, inasmuch as he was no 
botanist. It is assuredly the only instance of unfaithfulness 
which he allowed himself towards the papers of his friend, that 
he has removed from them every trace of the honour thus in- 
tended to be shewn him. 

Of the physician, Dr Cramer, nothing can be said, but that 
he was most unfortunately selected, and was entirely without 
capacity, both as a physician and still more for all the direct ob- 
jects of the journey. It is to be regretted, that the wish of Mi- 
chaelis to engage the elder Hensler, could not have been real- 
ized.—Bauernfeind, the painter, was not unskilled in drawing ; 
but he was a man of an uncultivated and very narrow mind, 
and a propensity to intemperance shortened his life. 

The voyage commenced under the most unfavourable auspi- 
ces. ‘The company embarked on board the ship of war Green- 
land, which was despatched to the Mediterranean in order to 


“a The explanation of this allusion may be seen in Rees’s Cyclo- 
paedia, under the article Forskalea—Ep. 
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protect vessels sailing under the Danish flag, from being subject- 
ed to search by the English. This ship left the sound, Jan. 7th 
1761; three times she was driven back by contrary winds into 
the road of Elsineur; and it was only on the fourth trial, on the 
10th of March, that she could pursue her course without inter- 
ruption to the Mediterranean. In all probability, such obstacles 
would not, at the present day, be of sufficient magnitude thus to 
hinder a ship of war on its voyage. But at that time the art of 
navigation was a thing wholly practical, almost mechanical, and 
very clumsily managed. Yet the officers of this ship were as- 
suredly distinguished among their contemporaries ; and the com- 
parative excellency of the Danish mariner has been the same in 
every century. 

Niebuhr remembered this voyage with pleasure. The stately 
and dignified character of the ship itself, and of the discipline 
and whole mode of living on board a man of war,—the simple 
and systematic activity and efficiency of the seamen, whose 
characteristic traits, from the commander down to the common 
sailor, were so similar to his own,— interested and gratified him 
ina high degree. Nor did he find the time monotonous ; he 
made himself practically and by personal observation acquaint- 
ed with the construction of the ship and the art of steering it ; 
he exercised himself daily in taking celestial observations. ‘This 
procured him the satisfaction of being acknowledged by the of- 
ficers, as an active and useful member of their little community. 
In this way he acquired their decided respect and good will; 
for the attainment of which, among practical men, it is always 
necessary to appear to them superior to themselves in some one 
branch of their own pursuits, as well as ever ready to acknowl- 
edge and appreciate their superiority in other kindred branches. 

Mayer, in his course of instruction, had ever kept in view the 
circumstance, that his pupil was about to be placed in a situa- 
tion, where he would have to depend exclusively upon himself, 
without being sustained by the advice or assistance of any other 
person. Besides this, that great man had ever been himself his 
own teacher ; and was conscious, how well an active and clear- 
sighted considerateness enables its possessor to find his own 
way. His whole practical instruction consisted in causing my 
father—after having sufficiently explained to him the object and 
nature of the observation and of the instrument—to try by him- 
self how far he could succeed both in the observation and the 
calculation of it, without the guidance or even the presence of 
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his friend and teacher. Did he not fully succeed, he was to in- 
form Mayer; but he himself must discover, both how far he 
had been successful, and where the difficulty lay ; and then 
Mayer helped him out. While in Gottingen, he had little op- 
portunity of calculating lunar distances; and was therefore 
anxious how he should succeed in it. The results of the eal- 
culations from his observations during this voyage, gave him 
more confidence; and should indeed have afforded him entire 
certainty, that he had now passed the years of pupilage. This, 
however, his diffidence prevented. 

A stay of a few weeks at Marseilles, and a shorter one at 
Malta, afforded a very pleasing recreation to the travellers. Their 
scientific enterprise had become known far and wide in Europe ; 
and it is difficult, at this day, fully to conceive of that general 
interest and sympathy, which every where procured for the trav- 
ellers the kindest reception and the most respectful attentions. 
It was an enterprise which accorded with the spirit of the age, 
and had in it nothing isolated or strange. The king of Sardinia 
had sent the unfortunate Donati to the East; Asia had become 
known and interesting to Europeans, through the wars which 
the two great naval powers had waged against each other in In- 
dia, and the kingdoms which they had alternately conquered 
there; England had begun to cause the world to be circumnav- 
igated for the sake of discovery. It was just that period of 
gratified and self-complacent contentment in respect to science 
and literature, when the age supposed itself to have found and to 
be pursuing the path of uninterrupted approximation towards per- 
fection in both. Learned men had now assumed a higher rank 
in society ; and every one was ashamed not to regard their con- 
cerns as the first among the affairs of men. 

The politeness of French courtesy exhibited itself ina very 
pleasing manner in both places; for even in Malta, the pre- 
dominant class of society, although more or less mixed up out 
of all nations, was yet chiefly composed of French, who gave 
the tone to social intercourse, and united all the rest in the use 
of their language and manners. At Malta the chief attention 
was directed towards Niebuhr ; and the knights of the order of 
St. John, to whom the island belonged, influenced by the false 
supposition that the difficulties arising out of bis religion might 
be overcome, offered him, on condition of his joining them after 
the completion of his travels, all of the honours, distinctions, 
and privileges, to which the broadest and most pliant exposition 
of their laws could enable him to attain. 
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From Malta the travellers proceeded to the Dardanelles on 
board the same ship of war; it having conveyed its convoy as 
far as Smyrna. In the Archipelago my father was attacked by 
the dysentery, which brought him near the grave. At Constan- 
tinople his health returned, though very slowly; so that at the 
end of two months from the commencement of the attack, he 
was only so far recovered, as to be able, with evident hazard of 
relapse, to embark for Alexandria on board of a ship from Dul- 
cigno. Here, on ship board, the travellers found themselves for 

the first time wholly among Orientals. The plague also broke 
out among the crowded mass of oriental passengers; but the 
Europeans all remained exempt. 

In Egypt the travellers remained a full year ; from the end of 
September 1761 till the beginning of October 1762. During 
this interval, my father with Forskaal and Von Haven visited 
Mount Sinai. ‘The party did not travel in Egypt, any higher up 
than Cairo. My father determined, during their sojourn, the 
longitude of Alexandria, Cairo, Rosetta, and Damietta, by nu- 
merous lunar observations; and with an exactness, which, to 
the astonishment of the French astronomers in Bonaparte’s expe- 
dition, proved to be fully equal to their own. Equally accurate 
also did they and the army find his chart of the two arms of the 
Nile; and likewise his plan of Cairo, which was sketched under 
the most difficult circumstances, in the midst of a fanatical rabble. 
I showed this plan in the year 1801 to a French officer, who 
had risen during the revolution from the station of a common 
soldier, and had served during the Egyptian expedition as an 
adjutant of Bonaparte, in order to obtain from him some infor- 
mation respecting the entrenchments thrown up by the French 
army around the city, and also some historical notices relative 
to the great insurrection in Cairo. ‘This officer was hardly able 
to write, and was entirely unaccustomed to make use of plans; 
he therefore needed a few minutes’ time before he could trans- 
fer his local and ocular knowledge of the city into the symboli- 
cal representation of the drawing ; but so soon as this was done, 
he found himself step by step at home, and could not repress 
his astonishment.—My father also took the altitude of the pyra- 
mids, and copied many hieroglyphic inscriptions on obelisks and 
sarcophagi. 

In October the travellers embarked at Suez on board of a Tur- 
kish ship; they landed at Djidda (Jidda), and reached at Lo- 
heia the first point of their proper destination, the land of Ye- 
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men, in the last days of the year 1762. During this voyage my 
father made astronomical observations, as often as possible, to 
determine the geography ; and examined, so far as he could, 
the waters of the Red sea nautically. From these difficult and 
most tedious labours he was able to sketch the chart of the Red 
sea 3; which, considering the circumstances and the helps, must 
be regarded as a master-piece. 

After some stay in this friendly city, the company, and more 
especially Forskaal and Niebuhr, travelled over the western 
part of Yemen in various directions ; the former for botanical 
purposes, and the latter in order to determine the geographical 
positions of the various places. They afterwards betook them- 
selves along the sea coast to Mocha; where Von Haven died 
towards the end of May 1763. About the same time, my fa- 
ther was again attacked by the dysentery ; but was saved by 
prudent foresight and the greatest temperance. His health, 
however, was not fully restored, when after much delay and 
‘many hindrances the party were enabled to set off for Sana, the. 
capital of Yemen. He did not, however, suffer the danger to 
‘prevent him from accompanying them. The climate, and the 
vexations which Forskaal had partly occasioned and partly aug- 
mented by his capriciousness, brought upon the latter a bilious 
disorder, of which he died at Yerim, July 11, 1763. 

The pain which my father felt at the loss of his friend, prey- 
ed the more deeply upon his spirits, because he felt himself to 
be continually ill. He pursued with his two remaining compan- 
ions the journey to Sana, but without any hope of returning ; 
and—what troubled him far more, since he had never felt any 
overweaning love of life—apprehensive lest all the papers rela- 
tive to the expedition, which had not been left in the hands of 
English friends in Mocha, might not by any care or foresight 
be preserved for Europe. He was filled with despondency at 
the thought of a total frustration of the objects of the journey, 
and also, not without good reason, at the idea that the public 
would not do justice to the manner in which he and Forskaal had 
endeavoured to fulfil their duties. This is the only period in 
all his travels, when he gave way to melancholy, and sunk un- 
der it. He felt himself, at last, in that state of gloomy resigna- 
tion, which usually comes upon Europeans in torrid regions, 
when labouring under grief and sickness. Although both be- 
‘fore and afterwards, he was ever ready, on the mere rumour of 
an inscription or ruin, to undertake the most difficult excursions ; 
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yet now he neglected to turn a short distance out of the way, in 
order to copy the Hamyaric inscriptions at Héddafa,—a neglect 
which every person who regards the circumstances, will con- 
sider trivial; but one with which Niebuhr, even after the lapse 
of fifty years, was accustomed bitterly to reproach himself. 

From the same cause, the surviving members of the expedi- 
tion declined the friendly and sincere invitation, to remain a full 
year in Sana and Upper Yemen; which certainly would have 
been in entire accordance with the original plan. They hasten- 
ed rather to descend again to the coast, before the English ships 
should have departed ; and they made too great haste. They 
were consequently compelled to remain at Mocha through the 
whole of August and longer, before the ship in which they were 
to proceed to Bombay was ready. But Mocha, a city without 
water, in the arid sandy desert of ‘Tehama, is a dreadful place 
of residence during the summer; and a few days only elapsed, 
before the surviving travellers, with their servant, were all at- 
tacked by the fever of this climate. 

Bauernfeind and the servant died at sea. Cramer reached 
Bombay, remained ill several months, and died. My father was 
saved by extreme abstinence; which indeed is sufficient to ren- 
der this hot climate as little injurious to the European, as to the 
native. ‘The physician had prescribed to him, on account of 
the dysentery, to abstain from all animal food, and to live only 
on bread and a kind of rice tea, or ptisan. Under this regimen 
his disorder disappeared. After several weeks, the physician 
learned with astonishment, that Niebuhr still patiently continued 
the same diet ; with which indeed few Europeans were inclined 
to purchase even their lives, in the midst of fatal disease.* 


* The following are the remarks of Niebuhr himself, respecting 
the death of his companions and the causes which led to this melan- 
choly catastrophe, as well as to his own repeated sickness. They are 
here translated from the preface to the German edition of his Des- 
eription of Arabia, p. ix.—Ep. 

“ Although our little company was almost wholly destroyed by 
death, yet I do not think that others ought to be deterred, on this ac- 
count, from travelling in Arabia. It would be an error to suppose, 
that my companions were hurried off by contagious diseases, be- 
cause they died so rapidly one after another. I am much more of 
the opinion, that our diseases were our own fault; and consequently 
that others may easily guard against them. Our company was too 
large to submit readily, at first, to live according to the customs of the 
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Francis Scott, the merchant who bad charge of the ship in 
which my father sailed from Mocha to Bombay, became his in- 
timate friend. He was a younger son of Scott of Harden, an 
episcopal and formerly Jacobite family in Roxburghshire, to 
which also Sir Walter Scott belongs. Thirty five years after- 
wards, while [ was a student in Edinburgh, the house of this 
gentleman, who then in the decline of life lived at his ease in 
the Scottish capital on the fortune acquired by honourable in- 
dustry, was always open to me, and I was regarded in no other 
light than as a member of the family. 

The reception which he found among the English, was ex- 
tremely cordial. Bombay, at that time, was indeed widely dif- 
ferent from what it is at present. Instead of being a man of 
scientific and liberal education, like a Duncan or Sir Evan Ne- 

ean or Sir John Malcolm, the governor at that time, according 
to the old system of the East India Company, was a factor who 
had risen in the service. ‘The members of the council were in 
like manner men of ordinary education; the officers for the 
most part were persons out of all nations, who had embraced an 
obscure service as a refuge from adventures or an escape from 
want. Still, even in this retired colony, the noble English spirit 
was not imperceptible ; and besides his friend Scott, there were 
many, whom the strong, honest, national good sense had ena- 


country. At different times we could obtain no fermented or strong 
liquors, to which we were regularly accustomed ; and yet we contin- 
ued constantly to eat meat, which is regarded in all warm countries 
as very unhealthy. The cold evening air was so pleasant to us after the 
hot days, that we exposed ourselves to it too much. We ought also 
to have been more attentive to the very perceptible difference of tem- 
perature, between the mountainous regions and the lower plains. We 
hastened our journey too rapidly, in order to become acquainted with 
the interior of the country. We had difficult roads, and much trou- 
ble with the inhabitants; sometimes perhaps because we were not 
sufficiently acquainted with the country and its inhabitants, and often 
supposed unjustly that we had ground of complaint against them, 
without recollecting that one does not always travel with pleasure 
even in Europe. While my companions yet lived, I was myself sev- 
eral times very ill; because like them I chose to live in the European 
manner. But after I was surrounded only by Orientals, and learned 
how strictly one must take care of himself in those regions, I travel- 
led in Persia, and from Bassora by land to Copenhagen, in perfect 
health, and with very little trouble from the inhabitants of those 
countries.” 
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bled to acquire a peculiar intelligence and cultivation of their 
own, without the aid of traditional learning. In Egypt, my fa- 
ther had already found himself most at home among the Eng- 
lish ; and here in Bombay the foundation was laid for that mu- 
tual regard, which continued ever after, and of which I shall 
speak in the sequel. 

Among his nearest friends was Captain Howe of the Royal 
Navy, a brother of Admiral Lord Howe and of General Sir 
William Howe. From him my father received engraved charts 
of the Indian seas, and of single portions, roads and harbours, 
of the south-eastern coast of Arabia. It was a source of pleas- 
ure to Niebuhr, to be able to requite the present of his friend 
by another, in which he could truly manifest to the English na- 
tion his gratitude for their hospitality. He gave him therefore a 
copy of his chart of the Red sea, which he had completed at 
Bombay, and which from Djidda northwards was wholly new to 
the English; for no British ship had then ever visited these wa- 
ters. With the help of this chart they undertook the navigation 
some years afterwards. Since that time the chart has indeed 
been uncommonly improved and perfected by the English; the 
eastern coast by Sir Home Popham, and the western (which is 
entirely wanting in my father’s chart) by the expedition set on 
foot by Lord Valentia; but the ground plan of all these more 
complete charts, is still that of Niebuhr. 

In Bombay my father learned the English language. He 
collected also all the information which was to be obtained re- 
specting the Parsees and Hindoos; visited the pagodas hewn 
in the rocks of Elephanta, and made drawings of their sculp- 
tures; not elegant, indeed, but so much the more faithful. 
That he was not, in general, an elegant draughtsman, could do 
no harm, so far as it regards the caricatures and hideous forms 
of Indian mythology. 

He occupied himself, further, in reducing all his journals 
into proper order; and sent a copy of them over London to 
Denmark. He took an opportunity, also, of visiting Surat. 

It had been at first arranged, that the travellers should return 
over India. But as now, when his health was restored, Niebuhr 
felt again in their full strength all the energy and inclination 
which had originally prompted him to undertake the expedition, 
this arrangement did not satisfy him, and he determined to re- 
turn over land. He had now, however, to embrace much more 
in his plans of observation, than had been originally assigned to 
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him; and accordingly he made it his duty, to observe and set 
down every thing which occurred to his notice. But in order 
to accomplish this, he was compelled to relieve himself, in some 
degree, from the harassing labours which attended his original 
vocation. After leaving Bombay, therefore, he gave up the 
practice of taking lunar observations ; since without the approval 
of his friend Mayer, whose death he first learned at Bombay, he 
did not, as he could and should have done, place any confidence 
in himself. What also contributed to this step, was the death of 
his Swedish servant, whom he had trained to assist him in the 
mechanical part of the observations. The omission is certainly 
much to be regretted; for in regard to Persia and Turkey 
in Asia, we are still very deficient in observations of that 
sort. But whoever has witnessed how much Niebuhr himself 
was pained by the circumstance in his old age, will have been 
thereby led to respect and venerate him in a higher degree, than 
he can feel the want of the desired labours. 

After a residence of fourteen months, Niebuhr left Bombay 
in December 1764; visited Maskat and made himself acquainted 
with the remarkable province of Oman; remained however not 
long there, but hastened over Abuschaher (Busheer) and Shiraz 
to Persepolis. 

These ruins, their inscriptions and bas-reliefs, had already 
been so far copied by three former travellers, that they had 
deeply excited my father’s attention, as being the most important 
monuments of the East. The multitude of the inscriptions and 
figures of men and animals permitted the hope, that an inter- 
preter would yet somewhere be found, who, when accurate 
copies of both should be laid before him, by comparing together 
the inscriptions and the figures, would be able to decipher and 
explain the former; and Niebuhr’s tact and comprehensive 
glance had already taught him, how unsatisfactory all the previ- 
ous delineations were. Nothing which he had seen in the East, 
had attracted him so powerfully in anticipation; he could not 
rest until he had reached Persepolis; and the last night before 
his arrival was passed without sleep. The image of these ruins 
remained indelibly fixed upon his mind all his life long; they 
were to him the crown of all that he had seen. 

He continued among them three and a half weeks, in the 
midst of desolation ; and during this interval he laboured unin- 
terruptedly in taking the measurement and drawings of the ruins. 
Those inscriptions which were on the higher parts of the walls, 
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could be distinctly traced, only when the sun’s rays fell upon 
them ; and as, in this atmosphere, the hard and originally polished 
black marble does not decay so as to lose its polish, the eyes of 
the traveller, already strained by his incessant labour, be- 
came dangerously inflamed. This circumstance, coupled with 
the death of his Armenian servant, compelled him most unwil- 
lingly to abandon this ancient Persian sanctuary, without having 
fully exhausted it in his delineations. 

He returned over Shiraz to Abuschaher (Busheer), and thence 
across the Persian Gulf to Basra (Bassora). In Persia he col- 
lected historical accounts of the fortunes of that unhappy coun- 
try, from the death of Nadir Shah until that time. By the help 
of these he has enriched the German translation of Sir William 
Jones’s History of Nadir Shah, the Persian manuscript of which 
he himself brought to Earope ; and has given to it a value now 
little known. Olivier at least, to speak with the utmost modesty, 
has given no better information respecting this period. 

From Bassora he proceeded, in November 1765, over Me- 
shed Ali and Meshed Hossein, places of resort for Mohammedan 
pilgrims which had as yet been visited by no European, to Bag- 
dad; and thence over Mosul and Diarbekr to Aleppo, where 
he arrived June 6, 1766. By this time he had become entirely 
domesticated in the East; since he had been left alone, he could 
conform himself without difficulty or hindrance to oriental man- 
ners and customs. It is true, he was now travelling in far 
healthier regions ; but he also had never enjoyed more perfect 
health. 

During this interval of eighteen months, he had seen very lit- 
tle of Europeans, except at Karek, where the singular establish- 
ment of the Dutch existed at that time. In many of the larger 
Turkish cities which he visited, there were indeed convents of 
catholic missionaries; but these he regarded as disturbers of 
the peace of the unfortunate native Christians, and avoided them. 
He nevertheless adds his testimony, that among these catholic 
missionaries, by far the greater part of whom are only noted for, 
ignorance and intolerance, there occur individual examples of 
sanctity and devotedness, such as can scarcely be found under 
other circumstances. He became acquainted at Bagdad, in © 
particular, with Father Angelo, who during the prevalence of 
the plague nursed several thousands of the sick of every nation 
and faith ; and whose own life, when he was himself attacked by 
the disease, was saved by a crisis, which pious minds might well 
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term miraculous. —But at Aleppo, Niebuhr found himself in a 
numerous society of European consuls and merchants of all na- 
tions, who at that time, when peace every where prevailed in 
Europe, lived together in uninterrupted harmony. Some of 
them were married; and their houses afforded the charm of 
European family life, in the enjoyment of female society. 

Niebuhr’s most pleasing and intimate intercourse was here 
also among the English. He became acquainted with Dr 
Patrick Russell, author of the work on the plague, and publisher 
of the Description of Aleppo written by his uncle Alexander 
Russell. This venerable friend of my father I have also many 
years afterwards personally known, and have listened to his sto- 
ries of former times, as they flowed from a heart full of warm 
friendship and esteem. 

Count Bernstorf had gladly approved of my father’s deter- 
mination to extend his journey; and as the circumstance soon 
became generally known, the Count was requested to permit him 
to visit Cyprus, in order to copy again the Phenician inscriptions 
at Citium; since it was supposed, that the delineation of them 
by Pococke must have been as little successful, as those which 
he had attempted of Greek inscriptions. My father found no 
such inscriptions ; but I feel bound to confess, that his conjecture 
on this point can scarcely be well grounded, viz. that Pococke 
had found only Old Armenian inscriptions, such as he himself 
saw at Saline near Larneca, and had copied them imperfectly. 
The stones might easily have been removed in the interval. 

An opportunity of crossing over to Jaffa enticed him to visit 
Palestine, where the geography of no single point had as yet 
been astronomically determined, and the topography of Jerusa- 
lem was still without any plan in which confidence could be 
placed. This he accomplished in the beginning of August, so 
far as time permitted. He returned then to Jaffa, made from 
Sidon an excursion across mount Lebanon to Damascus, and 
thence went again to Aleppo. 

Five months and a half after his first arrival in that city, the 
20th of November 1766, he left it again, to enter upon the direct 
and uninterrupted journey homeward. He travelled with a 
caravan as far as Brusa (Bursa). Asia Minor is exceedingly 
cold in winter, except the sunny land along the coast; and the 
traveller suffered as much from frost, ice-cold winds, and snow 
storms, upon the high plain of Taurus, as he could have done 
during a winter journey in the most northern regions. But in 
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the warm and delightful Brusa, he recovered from the effects of 
a species of fatigue and suffering to which he had been so long 
a stranger; and employed his leisure, as ever, in reducing all 
his observations to regular journals, charts, and plans. He 
reached Constantinople February 20, 1767. 

In this capital of the Turkish empire, which six years before 
he bad visited only as a sick man and a stranger in the East, 
and therefore could not fully examine, he remained three and 
a half months. He had now seen many Turkish provinces, 
and was acquainted with their interior arrangement and admin- 
istration; and here in the capital he sought and acquired a 
knowledge of the general economy and administration, both 
civil and military, of the Turkish state at large. His-very fun- 
damental and satisfactory dissertations on these subjects, have 
been printed. 

European Turkey can be attractive to those philologians only, 
who seek and behold in her Greece, Macedonia, and, in gene- 
ral, the past. My father therefore travelled rapidly, in fourteen 
days, through unsafe and almost impassable regions, to the Dan- 
ube; and thence with little less speed through Wallachia and 
Moldavia. In the capital of the former of these countries, the 
plague was then raging. After the middle of July he entered 
once more, near Zwaniec, the territory of a christian state. 
The king of Poland, Stanislaus Poniatowsky, a man of re- 
fined manners and literary taste, and actuated in a high degree 
by that spirit of the times which did homage to science and to 
learned men, had requested of the Danish government, that my 
father might be permitted to take his homeward way through 
Poland. He received the celebrated traveller with the delicacy 
of an accomplished gentleman, who desires to make his guest 
feel, that he has not been invited out of mere curiosity. He 
succeeded in gaining the heart of my father, and in retaining it 
by a correspondence continued through many years. Indeed 
my father, who in the East had been shut out from all knowledge 
of public occurrences in Europe, afterwards, when the civil war 
broke out in Poland, looked upon the confederates as rebels, 
and always regarded his princely friend as a persecuted, legiti- 
mate, and excellent king. 

On the way from Warsaw, he visited Gottingen, and also his 
native place ; where during his absence a large marsh-farm had 
fallen to him, by the death of his mother’s brother. 

At Copenhagen, where he arrived in November, he was re- 
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ceived witb great distinction by the court, the ministers, and by 
all the learned men. Count Bernstorf, who knew how to ap- 
preciate his worth in every respect, but who also, as the author 
of the expedition, felt his own honour to be connected with the 
success of it, seemed to wish to express his gratitude by the 
most friendly offices. My father became intimately acquainted 
with him; and through him with his nephew the great second 
Count Bernstorf, and with the widowed Countess Stolberg and 
her sons, at that time in their earliest youth.* Klopstock and 
the other family friends of the minister became intimate with 
him. His own nearest and dearest friends were Professor Kraz- 
enstein and his distinguished first wife. 

His first business was the settlement of the money accounts 
of the expedition. From his own entries, he could not estimate 
the cost of the whole; because these did not include the sums 
which had been expended in preparatory measures. It seems, 
too, that he neglected to procure a copy of the general account. 
At least none such is to be found among his papers; while in 
these he cites the authority of another person for the statement, 
that the expenses of the whole expedition amounted only to 
21,000 Danish rix dollars.| I remember to have heard, at 
Copenhagen, another and a somewhat (though not much) larger 
sum mentioned ; but as a public request for information on this 
point has produced none, I must leave the matter undecided. 

This comparatively small amount of the expenses, excited 
even at that time astonishment. They would naturally have 
risen much higher, had not my father, during the whole of the 
last four years, been the only survivor. Still, although a single 
traveller of course required fewer expenditures, yet they were 


* These recollect how Bernstorf used to communicate to their 
mother my father’s letters as they arrived ; the reading of which was 
also a feast for the boys. These letters are said to have contained 
many lively traits, which my father either did not enter in his jour- 
nals, or else passed over in preparing the account of his travels, 
because they seemed to him unimportant and to have no relation to 
science. It is greatly to be regretted, that it has not been possible to 
consult these letters in reference to the present biography. [The 
youths here referred to became afterwards the Counts Stolberg so 
well known in the literature of Germany. The younger became 
also celebrated by his conversion to the Roman Catholic faith in 
1800. He died in 1819, and his elder brother in 1821. Ep.] 

+ About $17,500. Ep. 
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also still further diminished by the circumstance, that he not 
only avoided every thing which was not necessary for his object, 
but also paid out of his own pocket for every thing which was 
in any way personal. 

“‘ A far more difficult reckoning,” he says in some notices of 
his life written for his family, “ was that which I now had to 
render to the public in regard to my journey.” ‘The materials 
contained in his journals were in the highest degree rich and 
profuse ; and that he wrought them up with a degree of perfec- 
tion, to which the entire artlessness and simplicity of his manner 
contributed not a little, every one will now acknowledge. He 
himself, however, distrusted his own capacity almost to despair. 
We have seen how he had grown up to manhood without any 
familiarity with literary labours; he had even read comparatively 
very little, especially in the German language. Indeed the 
High Gerinan dialect, the language of books, was not even his 
mother tongue; he had learned it first as a youth, and never 
possessed it in any great extent or copiousness. Still more did 
he fear, lest through the want of adequate learning, he might 
exhibit things in a false or improper light; and thus subject him- 
self to be misunderstood or unjustly estimated. 

His first design was, to publish two separate works before his 
Travels; first, answers to the questions which had been direct- 
ed to the travellers, out of his own and Forskaal’s papers ; and 
secondly, the whole of his astronomical observations. 

One would naturally have expected, that the questions which 
had induced Michaelis to apply to a foreign state to effect the 
solution of them, must have been definite and well considered 
inguiries, even if their number did not amount to a full hun- 
dred. This, however, was so little the case, that more than 
four years after the original proposition, when the travellers sail- 
ed from Copenhagen, only two unimportant questions had been 
presented by him. The remaining questions first reached them 
during their travels, in three different parcels. 

More important than all these, without comparison, was the es- 
say prepared by the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres at 
Paris, with that true spirit of oriental philology, for which France 
has long been distinguished. It contained points of inquiry re- 
specting the history, language, manners and customs, etc. of 
Yemen; and is to be found appended to the Questions of Mi- 
chaelis. 

As these are now generally known, it may safely be left to 
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the judgment of every one, whether satisfactory answers, even 
where it was worth the trouble, could possibly have been given 
to them? The philologian of the expedition certainly could 
not have done it in any case; Forskaal, who by the variety of 
his attainments was the only one adapted to it, made the attempt 
so far as he could. So long as Forskaal lived, my father, who 
knew nothing of Hebrew, took part in such inquiries only as in- 
cidental; though indeed he neglected nothing merely as being 
incidental. But after he was left alone, he spared no pains or 
trouble to procure answers to Michaelis’s questions. In this 
way he accomplished in the widest extent, all which could be 
demanded of him in this department. He himself acknow- 
ledged the amount of what he effected, to be very small; and 
the modesty of expressions like those in his Preface, might well 
have averted the hostile thrusts of affected superiority in the 
Autobiography of Michaelis.* 


* The remarks of Michaelis here referred to, will be found in the 
two last paragraphs but one, of the Appendix to this article. In or- 
der that the reader may have the whole case before him, so far as it 
appears from any printed documents, the remarks also of Niebuhr 
in his Preface, are here subjoined, both in regard to the value of the 
information collected by him, and the reasons which induced him to 
abandon his original plan of publication. See his Description of 
Arabia, German edition, Pref. p. xvii—xix. 

“Since the greater part of the questions of Michaelis belong to 
sciences entirely different from those to which I had devoted myself; 
and as I first received them in full only in August 1764 at Bombay, 
and consequently more than a year after the death of my two com- 
panions, for whom the most of them were intended ; there cannot 
reasonably be required of me so complete an answer to them, as 
might justly have been expected from my companions. As to the 
questions which had respect to the Hebrew language, I could do no- 
thing more than shew the words to learned Jews, and note their an- 
swers. As these spoke no European language, but only Arabic, it is 
probable that many of their explanations, even if correct, must have 
sometimes remained obscure to me; because, although I could con- 
verse in Arabic on topics of daily occurrence, I was not yet in a con- 
dition to discourse as well in that language on scientific subjects. In 
respect to all the other questions, I enquired both of Mohammedans 
and Christians ; and it often cost me a great deal of trouble to gain 
any information at all on these points. For a traveller who remains 
only a short time in a place, it is often very difficult to get acquainted 
with persons whom the inhabitants regard as learned ; and even when 
he does sometimes obtain access to them, they are not particularly 
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As he now found these answers to be too unimportant for sep- 
arate publication, and therefore properly decided to incorporate 
them with his larger work; so other entirely different causes 
arose, which determined him not to publish separately his astro- 
nomical observations. 


pleased with being overwhelmed with questions from a stranger. 
One must therefore ask questions on such topics, only incidentally. 
To do this requires not only much time and patience, but one must 
also be very cautious and distrustful in regard to the answers; be- 
cause he will find among Orientals also, persons who are ready either 
purposely or ignorantly to tell untruths, in order to avoid giving a 
stranger full information at once, or also in order to carry the appear- 
ance of knowing every thing. I have indeed endeavoured, so far as I 
was able, to sift both the accounts and those from whom I received 
them; and have commonly made inquiries of more than one person 
in reference to every question. But still, I am not certain, whether 
I have not sometimes been put off with incorrect information ; and 
will therefore gladly change any thing, if such places shall be pointed 
out to me. 

“ My first intention was, to publish by itself every thing which I 
had collected for the illustration of the questions sent us by different 
learned men.”—“T afterwards sent a copy of all my own observa- 
tions illustrative of Michaelis’s questions, and of what I had found 
adapted to this purpose among Forskaal’s papers, to Michaelis him- 
self; with the request, that he would look it carefully through, strike 
out and correct what he thought proper, or otherwise give me his re- 
marks upon it in writing; because I readily believe, that among my 
answers there are many of little importance, and some of no value 
at all. I have to regret, however, that he made no corrections of 
any consequence in my manuscript; and that I have not yet receiv- 
ed the notes, which I expected would have been afterwards forward- 
ed. I have, therefore, not ventured to print the answers to the ques- 
tions separately ; but, as they also have reference to Arabia, have 
preferred to incorporate them into my geographical description of 
that country.” 

It is but justice to Michaelis to remark here, that in his review of 
Niebuhr’s Description of Arabia, (Oriental. and Exeget. Bibliothek, 
Th. iv. p. 64 sq.) he has commented upon the preceding statement 
of Niebuhr, and assigned the reasons at length why he did not com- 
ply with Niebuhr’s request. The reasons themselves are sufficient ; 
but they are brought forward with the air of a special pleader; and 
thus a suspicion is excited, that they were not the only true ones. 
Michaelis affirms that Niebuhr was indignant at being thus disap- 
pointed. The probable inference therefore is, that Niebuhr had good 
reason to expect a different result—Eb. 
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I have already related how distrustful he was, in regard to the 
correctness of his lunar observations and the calculation of 
them. Had Mayer lived, he would have undertaken the exam- 
ination of them; and when once pronounced correct by him, 
my father would have given them to the public with confidence. 
But now, he found no one who was master of Mayer’s method, 
or who was able and willing to calm his timidity by a scientific 
examination. 

It happened, on the contrary, very unfortunately, that Father 
Hell, who had been sent to observe the transit of Venus at 
Wardohuus, near the northern extremity of Norway, resided in 
1769 at Copenhagen. Father Hell was certainly a very skilful 
astronomer ; but he was a Jesuit in science also, and disposed 
to depreciate and suppress the merits of others. As an instance 
of this, may be adduced the fact, that he took great pains to de- 
cry the quadrant which my father had used so constantly and 
with so great skill, as an insufficient instrument. On this point, 
however, it is true, he altered his language ; for he himself took 
this very quadrant along with him to Norway. He was a de- 
clared opposer of Mayer’s method ; and since my father felt his 
superiority as a scientific astronomer, and acknowledged it 
with entire modesty, Father Hell took advantage of this cir- 
cumstance to increase his distrust in the value of his obser- 
vations, and to maintain the consecrated and only saving me- 
thod by means of the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites. Of 
these also my father had taken some observations. The geo- 
graphical readers of his Travels will recollect, that the longitude 
of Loheia is determined by this method, and that my father 
himself ascribes the calculations to Father Hell. No one ought 
however to be uninformed, how much his humility operated 
here also to his disadvantage ; nor to conclude that he himself 
did not know how to calculate those observations. He had in- 
deed already calculated them himself; but as Father Hell took 
the trouble to calculate them after him, my father, to his own 
unmerited abasement, ascribed to him the whole of the labour. 

Enough of honour would indeed remain to him, both among 
his contemporaries and posterity, even were this misunderstand- 
ing never to be removed. But the impression which the cunning 
Jesuit thus made upon his mind, operated most injuriously. He 
did not indeed entirely lose all faith in the observations; but 
he now doubly distrusted their reception if made public ; and 
therefore thought it his duty to withhold them, until some one 
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should be found, who would examine and pronounce upon 
them ; a kindness which he received many years afterwards 
from Burg. 

He came therefore to the conclusion, to mould his materials 
into the form of the two works which have appeared. 

For the publication of these works, Bernstorf afforded him a 
very liberal aid from the Danish government. All the engrav- 
ings were made at the expense of the government, and the 
plates presented to him as his own property. All.other expenses 
he sustained himself; as he had adopted the unfortunate plan 
of being his own publisher. 

While he was thus engaged in preparing his Description of 
Arabia for the press, the political circumstances of Denmark 
suddenly changed in a manner the most painful to Niebuhr. 
Struensee got possession not only of the government, but also of 
the highest power; and Bernstorf was dismissed. My father 
did not regard himself as a public person; he never acted, not 
even on this occasion, in a way to excite notice; but he never 
denied his zealous attachment: to Bernstorf, when all others 
timidly drew back from the fallen minister. He with a very 
few other faithful friends accompanied him to Roeskilde. 

He never visited Struensee; and never made his appearance 
on any occasion, where he must have come in contact with the 
unprincipled rulers of that unheard of epoch. He gave loud 
utterance to his views and feelings; he rejoiced in the popular 
movements against these corrupters of their country ; and parti- 
cipated in the rejoicings over their fall. 

The Description of Arabia appeared at the Michaelmas fair, 
in the autumn of 1772. A book of this kind could not be gen- 
erally read ; it was adapted rather to comparatively a few. It is 
however difficult to conceive, how any one could have the face to 
attack a book so entirely classical, so unmeasurably rich in its 
contents, and withal so modest in its pretensions, and strive to 
degrade and trample it under foot, as was done by a reviewer in 
the Gelehrte Anzeigen of Lemgo. Personal enmity must 
have blinded the eyes and poisoned the mind of the author or 
instigator; but he accomplished his object, and caused the 
deepest mortification to a writer unacquainted with the every- 
day intercourse of literature, and already inclined to desponden- 
cy by the lukewarm reception of his work. 

My father reckoned upon a warmer interest in foreign coun- 
tries; and for this the French translation, which he himself 
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published in the following year, appeared to be well calculated. 
He committed however in this business a twofold error; which 
augmented still more the influence of the evil star which pre- 
sided over his bookselling enterprises. The translation ought 
to have appeared at the same time with the original ; but now, a 
Dutch bookseller had made the same speculation, and his book 
was published at the same time. However incorrectly and 
wretchedly the French language is in general written in Holland, 
and however little credit the translations deserve, which were 
made there of Niebuhr’s work; yet most unfortunately the Copen- 
hagen translation, which was made by a French refugee clergy- 
man, was still worse, and indeed so unreadable, that the novelty of 
its contents alone could have procured for it readers. My father, 
who understood French only moderately, could alas! not judge of 
this ; and lost his money in this inconsiderate undertaking. 

At this time there arrived at Copenhagen an ambassador sent 
by the Pacha of Tripoli to several of the northern courts, by the 
name of Abderrachman Aga. The object of his mission was to_ 
demand presents for his master, which the feeble government of 
Tripoli had at that time neither the power nor the courage to 
extort. The mission was also a favour to the envoy, who was 
entertained at free cost by the courts which acknowledged him, 
and received also presents for himself personally. The ministry 
at Copenhagen gave him, as a companion and attendant, a man 
who had formerly been consul in Barbary, and had therefore 
the reputation of understanding Arabic. With him, however, the 
Tripolitan, who possessed a good share of understanding, felt the 
time pass tediously ; and indeed this person knew little more of 
Arabic, than Milphio, in the Poenulus of Plautus, did of the 
Punic. My father, who cherished for the natives of oriental 
regions the feelings of a countryman, visited him; and rejoiced 
in an opportunity to hear and speak Arabic, and also to indulge 
again in the habit, so long Jaid aside, of making himself ac- 
quainted with regions of the Arabian world which he had not 
himself visited, by information elicited from natives. In this 
way he made himself acquainted with Tripoli and Barbary. 
Still more important, however, were the accounts which he re- 
ceived respecting the interior of Africa; and these indeed were 
the first which had been collected concerning those hidden re- 
gions, since the time of John Leo, the African.* For two centuries 


* This traveller lived at the close of the fifteenth, and beginning of 
the sixteenth centuries. En. 
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and a half, notwithstanding the extensive and frequent intercourse 
of Europeans with the northern coast and with Egypt, not even 
the smallest accession had been made to our knowledge of those 
countries. Geographers, therefore, could only compare and 
adapt to each other, with more or less critical tact and sagacity, 
the accounts of the Sherif Edrisi and of Leo, which were sep- 
arated by an interval of about four hundred years ;—and here 
the power of divination exhibited by D’ Anville’s genius appears 
wonderful. My father’s accounts were collected sixteen years 
before the inypulse was felt in England for discovery in Africa. 
They have been most surprisingly confirmed ; and are among the 
most striking proofs of his peculiar talent for geographical inves- 
tigation. Abderrachman Aga had visited several of the coun- 
tries and capitals of Europe; but no other person had been 
found to question him in behalf of science. He was an impor- 
tant and capable witness. He had not, indeed, himself visited 
the Sahara or the negro countries ; but he had traded thither ; 
and besides the interest of the merchant, there was active in him 
a taste for geographical information, which is very common 
among the Orientals, and is promoted by the narrow limits within 
which their topics of conversation are confined. He even un- 
derstood, in a measure, some of the negro languages; and from 
him and from a native of Bornow among his attendants, my 
father collected specimens of these tongues. 

The discovery of two great Mohammedan civilized kingdoms 
in the interior of Africa; the assurance of the Tripolitan, that 
whoever knew how to travel as an Oriental, would meet with no 
greater difficulties than in Arabia, and with less fanaticism than 
in Egypt; an undoubtedly sincere invitation and assurance ,of 
all possible recommendation and furtherance ; the consciousness 
of his own acquired adaptedness and habits; yea, even a sort of 
longing, which is felt also by other Europeans who have been 
domesticated in oriental nations, to return again to their calm 
and serious stillness; all this awakened in my father so earnest 
a desire to travel over Tripoli and Fezzan to the Niger, that he 
most probably would have undertaken this expedition at his own 
expense, and without even asking aid from the government, had 
not the duty of first completing the journal of his former travels 
held him back. And however great and numerous the dangers 
which might have threatened him, and which he could not cal- 
culate before hand ; still, according to all human probability, we 
may believe, that he would have been successful. ‘The Moor- 
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ish traders, who were rendered suspicious and jealous by the 
first subsequent ill planned attempts of the English Society, 
would have regarded him with no hostility ; and as to the diffi- 
culties and dangers of the journey itself, he was as well prepared 
and practised as a native of the East. His talent for the enter- 
prise was too peculiar, too decided, too well cultivated and de- 
veloped, not to have assured him success before every other 
traveller, except Brown.* 

But his life was now to take a new direction. Had he re- 
mained unmarried, he would have hastened the completion of 
his works, in order to undertake the attractive adventure already 
described. But in the mean time, he became acquainted with 
my mother, the daughter of the deceased Blumenberg, the 
king’s body physician, and betrothed himself to her. It was his 
first and only love; and that it was deep and strong is suffi- 
ciently attested by the fact, that he sacrificed to it his proposed 
second journey of discovery, on which he was so passionately 
bent, and the high enjoyment of living among Orientals. . 

He was married in the summer of 1773. His wife bore him 
two children, my sister and myself. 

At the Easter fair of the following year, 1774, appeared the 
first volume of his Travels. This gave him occasion to visit the 
fair in person. But although business might indeed require him 
to be present at Leipzig, yet it was strictly the desire of making 
the personal acquaintance of Reiske, which induced him to take 
this journey. If any scholar of our nation has felt the distress 
of persecuted excellence, it surely is Reiske ; in whom his con- 
temporaries least of all perceived, that it was the very extent 
and fulness of his genius which caused his learning here and 
there to appear incomplete; and that whatever might seem 
peevish and unamiable in himself or his writings, was excited by 
the bitter feeling of being trodden under foot by the tyranny of 
envious and more successful literary rivals. I say it not without 
pride, that Lessing and my father alone shewed due honour to 
this distinguished man while living ; and my father has publicly 
given his testimony, that no where, not even among the Arabi- 
ans themselves, had he found a philologian so thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their literature. 

Notwithstanding the unpleasant experience which he had in 
regard to his own works, he yet felt it to be his duty to become 


* Jt will be recollected that this was written 6 1816. 
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also the publisher of the works of his. friend Forskaal on natu- 
ral history. ‘This office of friendship occasioned him more loss 
than any of his literary undertakings; the sale was so incredi- 
bly small. The manuscripts could not be printed without being 
first arranged ; nor could my father undertake the task of re- 
ducing them to order; as he was a stranger in natural history, 
and not sufficiently acquainted with the Latin language. He 
put the business into the hands of a Swedish scholar, and paid 
him a very considerable sum for bis labour. This Swede was 
a singular man; and among other things prevailed upon my fa- 
ther, by entreaty, to let the preface appear under his name; a 
compliance which afterwards was a source of great vexation to 
him. Of the uncommon value of these overlooked and forgot- 
ten works I have already spoken. 

Already rendered despondent by the important sums which 
he had lost, or at least had put out of his power for a long time, 
through his publications, he delayed somewhat longer the publica- 
tion of the second volume of his Travels, which first appeared in 
1778. According to his plan, the narrative of his journey was 
to have been completed in this second volume. He broke off, 
however, with his arrival at Aleppo. The remainder of his 
journey, dissertations respecting the Turkish empire and the 
Mohammedan religion, accounts of Abyssinia which he had col- 
lected in Yemen, and also those respecting Soudan which he 
had gathered from Abderrachman Aga, and finally his astro- 
nomical observations, were intended by him to constitute a third 
volume, which he then expected might follow very soon, but 
which has never appeared; although he was so often admonish- 
ed in relation to it, by those who honoured and respected him. 
The causes which intervened to prevent its being put to press, 
will appear in the sequel. 

My father lived very contentedly at Copenhagen in the bo- 
som of his family and a small circle of friends; but the loss 
which the removal of Bernstorf occasioned to him, was never 
again made up. Misunderstandings and disunion troubled af- 
terwards for a time his external tranquillity ; and as vexations of 
a general nature could easily make him discontented with any 
residence or any station, he began now to long for a removal 
from the place where, for ten years, he had lived so pleasantly. 
In addition to this, also, he learned that General Huth had the 
intention of sending him to Norway, to aid as engineer in the 
geographical admeasurement of that country. Such a mission 
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was to him in the highest degree unpleasant; he was unwilling 
to be separated from his family, and could not take them with 
him among the wild Norwegian mountains. He sought there- 
fore an opportunity of retiring from the military service, and of 
obtaining some situation in Holstein in the civil department. 

The government willingly acceded to his wish in this re- 
spect also; and he received the appointment of Landschreiber* 
at Meldorf; an office of which the duties, at that time, were not 
burdensome. 

He removed with his family in the summer of 1778 to this 
place, where he continued to reside until his death, and which 
thus became in one sense my native city. 

Meldorf, formerly the rich and populous capital of the an- 
cient republic Ditmarsh, is now sunk into decay and desola- 
tion ; first, through repeated capture, plundering, and confla- 
gration, during the wars of subjugation; and then, by the suf- 
ferings of a close siege during the thirty years’ war, and by the 
scarcity of provisions in the general decay under which the re-. 
gion pined from 1628 until the rise in the prices of grain in 
1790. Many’ remains of the good old time, serve mournfully 
to remind him who is acquainted with its history, of those pros- 
perous days now irretrievably lost. Still and forsaken as the 
place was, there was at the time of my father’s removal thither, 
nO opportunity of social intercourse, such as was directly suited 
to his character and habits ; for alas! he was no philologian, and 
continued a stranger to the excellent man (Jager) who is still 
the ornament of the place, until I afterwards came to be indebt- 
ed to him for my philological education. 

Meanwhile he made all his arrangements as if for life. He 
built a house, which corresponds to his character in the old 
fashioned strength and thickness of its walls ; he planted also 
a fruit garden, from whose trees, however, he hardly expected, 
in his then feeble state of health, ever to gather fruit; but of 
which he outlived the greater number. In these occupations, 
and in making himself acquainted with the country, several 
years passed away, in which he already began to lose sight of 
the completion of his Travels. Indeed, this work became to him 
more and more the source of painful feelings, the nearer he 
was able to estimate the loss which he had sustained from it, 
and the more conscious he became of the great indifference 
which prevailed respecting it in Germany. 


* A species of clerkship peculiar to the country.— Ep. 
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About the same time, also, he met with another loss, which 
made him, as the father of a family, still more scrupulous as to 
the propriety of sacrificing a portion of his still remaining pro- 
perty, in behalf of a thankless undertaking. The stock-mania 
sometimes seizes upon the considerate and sober-minded but 
inexperienced man, no less than upon the light-minded and 
those who have a passion for gaming; just as epidemic pesti- 
lences sweep off both the strong and the weak together. Dur- 
ing the American war, this rage for stocks prevailed at Copen- 
hagen, and was encouraged and promoted by delusive appear- 
ances. My father also was persuaded to purchase some Asia- 
tic stock, and to wait for its still farther advance, when it was 
already driven to an unreasonble and unfounded height; until 
at last he lost considerable sums. 

Many circumstances seemed to combine, at that time, to dis- 
turb his serenity. He himself, as a native of a marsh region, 
enjoyed good health in the climate of Ditmarsh; but my moth- 
er, like all strangers, suffered from fever; and the delicate 
health of her sensitive frame was by degrees wholly undermined. 
—NMy father too, for many years, although indeed less uninter- 
ruptedly of late, had occupied himself with the composition and 
arrangement of his works; this now ceased. For the same 
object, too, he had read much. But now he was in a place 
where he saw no work whatever, unless he procured it for 
himself. The void which arose from all these circumstances, 
pressed heavily upon his spirits, already uneasy and disquieted ; 
and he felt it so much the more, because this fixed residence in 
one place, where every day brought with it nothing of novelty, 
was contrary and hostile to his nature, to those impulses which 
had led him abroad, and to the babits of a long and multifarious 
experience. What he wanted, could be made good by no 
books; and since he came to no explanation with himself as to 
the source of his feelings, they tormented him in the shape of 
a gloomy despondency. ‘The direction of his mind was turned 
exclusively to the historical knowledge of what exists at present 
on the earth. Even the history of the past was for him a sec- 
ondary object. In consequence of this peculiarity, astronomy 
also, his own proper science, had charms for him only on ac- 
count of the aid which it affords to geography. In building his 
house, he had arranged a chamber as an observatory ; and he made 
here, and elsewhere in Holstein, observations for determining the 
geographical position of places. Afterwards, however, he es- 
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tranged himself more and more from this occupation; and the 
instruments of his journey were at last preserved only as 
relics. 

It was therefore highly gratifying and advantageous to him, 
when, a few years after his settlement at Meldorf, Boie also 
came thither as Landvogt.* As editor of the periodical work, 
das Deutsche Museum, the latter stood in very extensive literary 
relations and connexions, which at that time had a degree of life 
and vivacity now unknown. He was also very rich in personal 
acquaintances. Both these circumstances brought to my father 
also many and various interesting materials for intellectual occu- 
pation. There arose between the two men,—and also, when 
Boie married, between the two families,—a most intimate and 
daily intercourse, interwoven indeed with the fixed course of 
life. Through Boie, and in his house, my father became also 
acquainted with men, who otherwise would never have thought 
of visiting this remote corner. In this way Voss became his 
acquaintance and friend. 

Another and not less important advantage to my father, 
which the residence of Boie at Meldorf brought with it, was, 
that the latter possessed a very valuable and extensive library, 
which he was constantly increasing through’ the publication of 
his Museum. ‘The greater part of this library was, indeed, for- 
eign to my father’s taste and pursuits, and therefore indifferent 
to him; still, however, there was much which interested him, 
and afforded him occupation. 

One consequence of this new relation was, that he was in- 
duced to commit to paper many essays, to which the circum- 
stances of the times gave occasion, for the Museum ; and to give 
up for publication in that journal dissertations, which were lying 
by him for his own third volume. This last circumstance was, 
in more than one respect, disadvantageous. It weakened more and 
more the purpose of giving that volume to the public, and broke 
up and scattered its contents,—there was now so much of what 
ought to appear as new and important in it, given away before- 
hand. My father, too, who never wrote for the press with ease, 
nor without the fear of committing errors of language or con- 
struction, was now rendered so much the more anxious, because 
Boie,—to whom he submitted his manuscripts for correction, as 


* 'This is also a peculiar title, sometimes given to the chief magis- 
trate of a province or district. Ep. 
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he had done formerly to a friend in Copenhagen,—as a rhetori- 
cian, not only expunged the small spots which were possibly 
there, but so corrected and altered the manuscripts throughout, 
that my father now regarded himself more and more decidedly, 
as wholly incapable of writing. In this he was wrong; for just 
those essays which no other hand has touched, bear in them- 
selves a dignified elegance, because they exhibit exactly his 
mode of speaking; and it is only a corrupted taste, at least 
among us northern Germans, that can take offence at the occa- 
sional Low German idioms, which sometimes glimmer through 
his style, and sometimes stand fully out to view. 

In the mean time his children were growing up, and he occu- 
pied himself with our education. He instructed us both in ge- 
ography, and related to us much from history. He taught me 
English and French, better at any rate than any instructor who 
could be found in such a place; something also of mathemat- 
ics; and would have gone much farther in this science, had 
not, alas! my want of taste and inclination destroyed his pleasure. 
There was this circumstance, indeed, connected with all his in- 
structions, viz. that he, who from youth up never had an idea, 
how any one could do otherwise than seize and hold fast all 
proffered instruction with the utmost joy and perseverance, 
became indisposed to teach, so soon as he saw us inattentive and 
indisposed to learn. As too the first instruction which I received 
in Latin, before I had the good fortune to become the pupil of 
Jager, was very imperfect, he helped me in this also, and read 
with me Caesar’s Commentaries, while I was yet a boy. Here 
too the peculiar tura of his mind shewed itself, in that he drew 
my attention more to ancient geography than to the history itself. 
The ancient Gallia of D’Anville, for whom he had a most pecu- 
liar veneration, always lay before us ; and I was required to find 
every place named, and to specify its position. His instruction 
was grammatical in no respect whatever. He had acquired the 
languages, so far as he knew them, by the eye and by total im- 
pressions ; not by grammatical analysis. It was also his opinion, 
that no one deserves to learn what he does not mostly acquire 
for himself; so that the teacher ought to assist only in general, 
and help the pupil only out of those difficulties, which are to be 
solved in no other way. ‘These two circumstances were proba- 
bly the reason, why his attempt to instruct me in Arabic would 
not succeed, to his great disappointment and my mortification ; 
since he had already too long left off speaking that language to 
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communicate it to me in that oral manner; and in no other way 
could it be taught without the grammar. When I learned it of 
my own accord, at a later period, and sent him translations, he 
was highly delighted. 

I have a very lively recollection of many stories out of 
my boyish years, about the system of the universe and about 
the East; when he used to take me upon his knee at evening 
before going to bed, and feed me with such food, instead of 
children’s fables. The history of Mohammed, of the first Ca- 
liphs, and especially of Omar and Ali, for whom he felt the pro- 
foundest veneration; that of the conquests and extension of 
Islamism, of the virtues of the early heroes of the new faith, the 
history of the Turks,—all these impressed themselves early 
and in the most pleasing colours on my mind. ‘The historical 
works which treat of these subjects, were also almost the first 
books which came into my hands. 

I recollect also, about my tenth year, how at Christmas, in 
order to give the festival still more importance in my eyes, he 
brought out and read with me the manuscripts, which contained © 
the accounts collected by him respecting Africa. These and 
his other manuscripts were kept in an ornamented coffer, which 
was venerated by the children and inmates of the house like a 
second ark. He had taught me to draw maps; and encouraged 
and aided by him, maps of Abyssinia and Soudan were soon 
sketched. 

It was also a most welcome present, when I brought him, on 
his birth days, geographical accounts of oriental countries, com- 
piled as well as could be expected of a child, or also translations 
from books of travels. He at first had no other wish, than that 
{ might become his successor as a traveller in the East. But 
the influence of a very tender and anxious mother upon my 
physical education, destroyed this plan in its foundation. At 
her persuasion also, he afterwards gave up the thought which he 
had still cherished, of partially returning to the original plan. It 
had always been a favourite idea with him, to take advantage of 
the distinguished good-will which was felt towards him in Eng- 
land, and of the services which he had rendered to the East 
India Company in reference to the navigation of the upper part 
of the Red sea, in order to procure for me, as soon as I was old 
enough, an appointment in India. In this perhaps he might have 
been successful. With this idea, the frustration of which was 
afterwards as pleasing to him as to myself, much of his instruc- 
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tion was connected. Thus he made use chiefly of English 
books of instruction, put English works of all kinds into my 
hands, and very early also regular files of English newspapers ; 
—circumstances which I mention here, not because they have 
had a decided influence upon my riper life, but because they 
serve to exhibit his character. 

With the utmost indulgence and interest, he was accustomed 
to fall in with the half intelligent, half childish, suggestions 
which were made by me. He built with me castles in the air, 
conversed with me on every thing which the times brought with 
them, and gave me ideas and ocular demonstration on every to- 
pic on which we conversed. Thus in fortification, for example, 
he aided me to lay out, measure off, and dig out polygons under 
his own eye, with books and plans at hand. 

In the winter of 1788, Herder sent him the small treatise 
Persepolis,* the contents of which interested him exceedingly ; 
and because they interested him so much, they were therefore the 
more gratefully surprising to him, as the first token, after many 
years, that he was not wholly forgotten by his countrymen. 
From this time onwards, however, tokens of acknowledgment 
became less and less rare, even in Germany. 

The war with the Turks, which broke out about this time, 
excited in him also a lively interest, and gave occasion to several 
essays. Warmly as he loved the Arabs, and although at bottom, 
and in accordance with his peculiar disposition, the Arabs of Me- 
dina, Bagdad, and Cordova, under the Caliphs, were strictly the 
people of his heart ; just so warmly did he hate the stiff and arro- 
gant Turks,—partly too as the tyrants of his Arabs,—and desired 
ardently that they might be expelled from the Happy Landt 
which under them has become a desert. Yet he did not wish 
the French to have the honour of this conquest; nor did he, 
during the Egyptian expedition, through his intimate knowledge 
of what Egypt had been, was, and might become, permit his 
mind to swerve from his fixed anticipations. From the French, 
according to his conviction, no ultimate good would result to 
other nations. 

The vicinity of his native place was one of the circumstances, 
which rendered a residence in Ditmarsh particularly pleasant to 
him. Of his relatives, his half-brother Bartold Niebuhr, and 


* See Herder’s Werke, zur Philosophie u. Geschichte, Band 1.—Ep. 
+ Arabia Felix, or Yemen.—Ep. 
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his sister’s son H. W. Schmeelke, were the nearest and dearest. 

The first, who was several years younger than himself, was a 

country farmer in good circumstances, and died unmarried long 

before my father. He was a man of uncommon capacity ; and 

although he only as it were visited the school, and never exert- 

ed himse!f while there, because every thing was so easy to him, 

yet he had acquired Latin enough, to understand the poets. 

‘What are you reading there, uncle?” said his nephew to him 

one day, as he found him with the Latin Georgics. “I have got 

me some bees,” he replied, “and I wish to see what Virgil has 
written about them.”* As he once saw my father in his uni- 

form, as an officer of engineers, he placed himself before him, 

viewed him closely, smiled and said, “ Brother, this becomes 

you very well; but yet you serve, and f am a free man.”— 

Schmeelke, who was for a time burgomaster in Otterndorf, was 
ever my father’s favourite; and even before his departure for 
Arabia, he had devised to him the greater part of his property, 
as his brother did not need it. Uncle and nephew visited each. 
other not unfrequently ; and in Hadeln my father’s heart ex- 
panded itself fully. There was no relative so remote, no one 
connected with any of his youthful acquaintances, whose cir- 
cumstances he did not know and retain in memory with the 
most minute accuracy. 

The appearance of the long expected Travels of Bruce, (1790, } 
was an important event in our monotonous life. My father never 
belonged to that class of excessive doubters, who were ready to 
contend that Bruce had never been in Abyssinia at all. He 
read the book without prejudice ; and his judgment was pre- 
cisely that which has since been confirmed, without farther revis- 
ion, by the second Edinburgh edition and by Salt’s two journies. 
In an article inserted in the new Deutsches Museum, he shewed 
that Bruce had taken the pretended determinations of the latitude 
on the Arabian gulf directly from bim; that the conversation 
with Ali Bey was palpably an invention; and so too the pre- 
tended voyage over the Red sea to the region about Bab-el- 
mandeb, as also a similar one along the coast southward from 


* The Low German (Platt Deutsch) of the original is interesting, 
as approaching much nearer to the English than the corresponding 
High German. “Ohm, wat list he da ?” “Ik heb mi Immen tholegt, 
un ik wil doch seen, wat Virgilius davon schrift.”.—So in the other 
quotation: “Broder, dat steit di wul gut, aver du deenst doch, un ik 
bin een frien Mann !”—Ep. 
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Cossir. He further declared, that, along with these gross un- 
truths, other parts of the Travels bore the stamp of entire cre- 
dibility, and must be believed.* 

About the same time he was also led, partly from indignation 
and partly in sport, to give his views of Witte’s dreams respect- 
ing the origin of the pyramids and of Persepolis, as being dusus 
naturae, rather than works of art.+ 

About 1791 he was gratified by a letter from his old friend 
Dr Russell, who was about to publish a new edition of the De- 
scription of Aleppo, and requested with this view a copy of my 
father’s plan of that city. He, of course, did not refuse it; and 
Dr Russell has much improved it, by adding the most important 
buildings, correcting the drawings of the principal streets, and 
omitting the others. Indeed all my father’s plans of cities, ex- 
cept that of Cairo, which is as accurate as that of any European 
city, are not to be regarded as exact, as he himself has remark- — 


* In a recent work entitled Lives of celebrated Travellers, which 
contains also a biography of Niebuhr, I have regretted to observe 
some very superficial and flippant remarks on the above statement 
respecting Bruce. Every one at all acquainted with the subject, 
knows that this judgment of Niebuhr is in general the correct one ; 
that Mr Bruce, although he usually places facts as the basis of his 
natrative, is yet very careless and often wide of the truth in regard to 
the colouring and details ; and sometimes has even not hesitated to 
make a wilful sacrifice of the truth. 'This last has been shown incon- 
testibly to be the case, by Mr Salt, out of Bruce’s own mouth; while 
the general negligence and high colouring of his manner is well ac- 
counted for by Mr Murray, the celebrated geographer, when he 
remarks, that “no cause can be assigned for that confusion, except the 
extreme indolence with which Mr Bruce composed his work, about 
sixteen years after the events which are the subjects of it—In the lat- 
ter part of his days, he seems to have viewed the numerous adven- 
tures of his active life as in @ dream, not in their natural state as to time 
and place, but under the pleasing and arbitrary change of memory melt- 
ing into imagination.” (Bruce’s Travels, Edinb. ed. VIL. p. 73. Com- 
pare Salt’s Travels in Abyssinia, Phil. 1816. p. 259 sq.) The remarks 
of the author of the superficial Lives above mentioned, are indeed di- 
rected more against Lord Valentia and Mr Salt, than against Niebuhr. 
He seems not to have been capable of forming a correct estimate of 
Niebuhr’s worth as a scientific traveller ; his standard of value is enter- 
fainment, rather than truth and accuracy; and hence, in his view, 
Bruce bears away the palm from most if not all other travellers. Ep. 


+ See the Allgemeine Lateratur- Zeitung, 1790, No, 223, 224. Ep. 
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ed, except in respect to the external circuit, the gates, and the 
principal edifices so far as specified. It was no happy thought,— 
because it might easily lead to error,—that induced him to insert 
conjecturally the streets, which there was indeed no time to 
measure, and which it would not have been advisable even to 
have attempted to survey. 

This renewed correspondence with Dr Russell gave rise to 
another with Major Rennell, who was preparing a new map of 
Asia, and requested the communication of his still unpublished 
travelling charts through Syria and Natolia. These he received 
at once and without scruple, from a liberality which felt no 
jealousy. Marsden also testified his respect towards him, by 
sending him the History of Sumatra.—After the correspondence 
with Rennell had continued for some time, my father sent him a 
few of his observations of lunar distances, the examination and 
sanction of which was to him a matter of so much concern, in 
order to induce Maskelyne to undertake this labour. But the 
attempt was unsuccessful. 

T forsake here the strict chronological arrangement, in order 
to speak of his correspondence with two distinguished French 
scholars, which, if I do not mistake, commenced some years 
later. The Baron Silvestre De Sacy, in deciphering the Pehlvi 
inscriptions of Nakshi-Rustam, had become acquainted with the 
surprising accuracy of my father’s delineations; and the latter, 
who entertained for the author of that philological master-piece 
the highest respect, felt also grateful to him, because his own 
labours, which lay dead so long as they were unexplained, were 
now called into life. Between two persons so indebted to each 
other, there easily arose a pleasing correspondence. De Sacy 
was then occupied with a condensed translation of the Bark el 
Yemen, or the History of the Turkish Conquest of Yemen. In 
this labour he made use of my father’s geographical notices in the 
Description of Arabia, and of his map of the Imam’s kingdom ; 
and had found the very unexpected result, that all the places 
named in that history, with the exception of two villages in Te- 
hama, were accurately given in those works. So far as the map 
was made out from the journey itself, this is less surprising, than 
in respect to the far greater number of places which rest merely 
upon the comparison of different accounts of bearings and dis- 
tances; here we must acknowledge the critical tact and sagacity 
which, in the multitude of varying accounts, could so correctly 


determine which to follow, according to the degree of their in- 
ternal credibility. 
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Out of this correspondence there arose in the sequel another, 
which also was very gratifying to my father, viz. with the learned, 
active, and sagacious geographer, Barbié du Bocage. He re- 
quested and received from my father materials for a map of 
Natolia; not only the position of places as determined by astro- 
nomical observations, but also itineraries which he had written 
down from the information of the caravan-guides. 

In November 1792 my father was brought near to the grave 
by pleurisy, and recovered only by slow degrees. In conse- 
quence of his full habit of body, this fixed and almost sedentary 
life for so many years, had prepared the way for severe sickness 
and a long interruption of his health. Inu the following year he 
spit blood. He was not positively ill, but without energy, low 
spirited, out of humour, breathed with difficulty, and walked only 
with great effort. Another complaint also increased his anxiety. 
Several years before, there had appeared under his right eye a 
small excrescence like a wart, which continued to spread slowly 
but constantly, and was only made worse by all the means em- 
ployed to remove it. The physicians regarded it with the more 
solicitude, because they durst not venture upon its extirpation. 
After many years of anxiety and trouble, a remedy was at length 
found in 1796, by which it was loosened and removed, roots 
and all. After this, on the completion of his sixty-sixth year, 
his health, and with it his frame of mind, took a most happy 
turn.. Circumstances induced him to purchase some marsh 
lands about an hour’s distance from his house, and to undertake 
the reclamation of them for tillage. It was refreshing to him, 
thus to return to the employments of his youth; he sketched 
plans for making these lands productive, prosecuted them with 
youthful ardor, and promised himself the best success ;—planted 
trees, dug drains and ditches, and so purchased by degrees a 
large estate. The result disappointed his hopes; a large sum 
was lost here also. Still, in this case, it is not to be regretted ; 
for not only does much remain in a state of improvement and 
tillage; but the old age of my father was, without doubt, by this 
means prolonged and rendered more serene. He took much 
and active exercise, visited the newly planned farm now on foot 
and now on horseback, and inspected indefatigably every spot, 
where any thing was to be done or directions to be given. As 
the fields were separated by broad ditches, in order to shorten 
the distances he often made use of a leaping-staff; to the use of 
which he had been accustomed from childhood. He had now so 
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renewed his strength, that, with the aid of such a staff, Kluv- 
staaken, he was able in his seventieth year to spring over ditches 
ten feet wide. 

These and similar occupations diverted his attention in a 
measure from a misfortune, which had previously, and for some 
years, given him great uneasiness. The engraved plates both 
of his published works and also for the still unpublished part, 
had been deposited in the house of a friend at Copenhagen, 
which was reduced to ashes in the great conflagration of June 
1795. All were destroyed; and with these he now lost all 
courage and inclination to supply the deficient volume. 

An opportunity, it is true, presented itself soon after, of mak- 
ing its contents known to the world, if not directly for Germany. 
In England, where he was so well known, that almost every one 
who heard my name mentioned, inquired very particularly and 
cordially after my father; and where his works, at least in 
Heron’s abridgement, were so extensively circulated that I have 
myself found them in the possession of many country people, and 
an acquaintance met with them even in the Isle of Mull ;—in 
England, the inquiry was made of me very pressingly, whether 
he would not publish this volume there in the English language? 
He declined this, however, partly because he regarded the mak- 
ing of a copy to be sent to me for translation, as more difficult 
than it really was; and partly because, with all his cordiality 
for England, he regarded it as unjust and improper, not to let 
the conclusion of his work appear first in the German language 
and in Denmark, to which it properly belonged, through the min- 
istry which occasioned its existence.-The same proposition 
was more than. once repeated at a later period. First in 
1802 ; and since I foresaw that he now would never prepare a 
German edition, and because at that time his mind had been en- 
tirely tranquillized in regard to his observations for the longi- 
tude, I besought him urgently to send me the manuscript, and 
permit the translation. My purpose was to connect with it a 
translation of one of the Arabic manuscripts sent home by him, 
and now in the royal library at Copenhagen, viz. the Histo- 
ry of Zebid, which contains a complete history of Yemen from 
the division of the Caliphate down through the middle ages ; 
further, to extract from Forskaal’s shamefully neglected works 
on natural history all which did not relate to botany; and also 
to compile a general map of Arabia. My father, however, per- 
severed in his refusal ; which he afterwards regretted. During 
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the campaign in East Prussia, the Earl of Donoughmore, at that 
time Lord Hutchinson, who cherished towards him a great re- 
spect, made through me similar propositions to him, and was de- 
sirous of arranging the whole business on the most favourable 
conditions, according tothe standard of the relation which exists 
between authors and publishers in England. But at that time I 
no longer had the opportunity of making those historical addi- 
tions to the Description of Arabia; the language had become 
less familiar ; the sending of the manuscript to me was quite 
hazardous; and the transmission of the translation to England, 
from the tyrannical prohibition of all intercourse, was danger- 
ous. 

Inthe Monthly Correspondence of Baron von Zach, my father 
found some views and opinions respecting Mayer’s method of 
determining the longitude, which he had little expected, living 
as he did in a remote corner, where the further developement of 
this science had remained unknown to him. Agreeably sur- 
prised at this circumstance, he made known to Baron von Zach 
the existence of his own observations, the earliest which had been 
undertaken in accordance with this system, and offered to com- 
municate them. ‘The readers of the Baron von Zach’s Journal 
know how this offer was received by him and Burg, and what 
judgment they pronounced, after his observations had been cal- 
culated by the more perfect tables of Burg. This treasure for 
the geography of Asia is now preserved in that work. 

The consolation not to have laboured in vain and no longer 
to remain the subject of unjust misapprehension, sweetened the 
decline of life. He was highly gratified by the distinction con- 
ferred upon him in 1802 by the French Institute, in choosing 
him as one of their foreign members ; for although his dislike to 
the nation had been rendered still stronger by their revolution, 
by their conquests so full of woe to Germany, and by their now 
confirmed and tyrannical sovereignty, yet he ever acknowledged 
that no learned society could be compared in dignity and splen- 
dour with the National Institute of that period. 

Another grateful occurrence of this period was, that through 
the favour of the then crown prince, now king of Denmark, an 
addition was made to his salary, corresponding to the increase 
in the expense of living which had occurred in Holstein since his 
first appointment. 

From the time when this prince took the direction of the gov- 
ernment, my father had ever enjoyed his decided good-will, but 
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without ever taking advantage of it to obtain any favour for him- 
self. And although the celebrated traveller might perhaps be 
the first object of this good-will, yet the civil officer deserved it 
no less. His official duties, which consisted mostly in receiving 
and keeping the accounts of taxes, was certainly not of ao 
agreeable kind, nor strictly appropriate to a man like him. He 
discharged them, however, with indefatigable diligence and fidel- 
ity. The mildness and indulgence of his conduct towards 
those from whom taxes were due, often at the hazard of personal 
loss and sometimes with personal loss to himself, as the increas- 
ing, burden of the imposts converted even the active and indus- 
trious farmer into a tardy paymaster, acquired for him the grati- 
tude of the subjects; while the order and extreme conscientious- 
ness, with which he discharged his official duties, secured to him 
the praise of the government. 

From the time of his appointment till the year 1802, the du- 
ties of his office remained nearly thesame. But from that period 
they were augmented, in proportion as the necessities of the fi- 
nances gave occasion to the levying of new imposts. The first 
of the increasing multitude was a new tax on land and improve- 
ments ; for which the old registers had to be thrown aside, and 
new estimates and registers prepared. In the commission ap- 
pointed for this purpose in our district, my father, in consequence 
of his official relations and his personal ardour, was the most ac- 
tive, and indeed almost the only acting member. In order 
to judge of the magnitude of this duty, one must conceive of a 
district of 24000 inhabitants, all country people; where the 
property is all in the hands of the peasantry, and mostly divided 
up into small farms,—the smaller, the more productive the marsh- 
es. My father himself revised all the estimates, heard and deci- 
ded upon the claims forabatement. He laboured thus, during his 
seventy-first and seventy-second years, till late in the night ; and 
persevered in this course notwithstanding the failure of his eye- 
sight. ‘The reader will recollect, that his eyes had suffered 
greatly in consequence of the drawings which he made at Per- 
sepolis; they had received a sudden and more fatal injury 
through an unfortunate impradence in taking a solar observation, 
where he had forgotten to put the coloured glass in its place. 
Egypt also and the desert™had, in this respect, left permanent 
effects behind. But these night labours were incurable. He 
soon became unable to read; while for writing, he required a 


tie strong light, and even then the lines often ran into each 
other. 
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This blindness, in regard to the unceasing progress of which 
he did not deceive himself, was a source of great affliction to 
him; especially as it threatened soon to reduce him to the ne- 
cessity of resigning his office. Providence happily so ordered 
it, that he was relieved from this necessity. 

My mother died in 1807, after mavy years of asthmatical 
sufferings, which finally terminated in a tedious dropsy of the 
chest. Her daughter and widowed sister, who for the last 
twelve years had again lived with my parents, were now reliev- 
ed from the exclusive cares required by her sick bed, and 
were free henceforth to live wholly for the declining years of 
the hoary-headed man. My sister did not limit herself to this ; 
she took charge of such duties, as he himself could no longer 
perform. This however was not sufficient; since his eye-sight 
continued to fail more and more, and what he wrote even with 
the greatest pains, was almost wholly illegible. 

We and all his friends regarded it as one of the most pleas- 
ing rewards of his honourable and useful life, that a friend was 
found, who undertook the business of his office with the affec- 
tion and devotedness of a son. His present successor, Gloyer, 
had been led to make the acquaintance of my father by a lively 
taste for geographical knowledge; to which indeed we are in- 
debted for his very valuable and instructive Fragments upon the 
East Indies, chiefly upon the Indian system of imposts. This 
direction of mind rendered his intercourse so pleasant to my fa- 
ther, that the latter, finding his new friend was bound by no 
other duties, proposed to him to become his assistant and a 
member of his household. Gloyer acceded to his wish; and 
the government, at my father’s request, (September 1810,) offi- 
cially recognised his friend as his assistant in office. Gloyer 
now divided the duties with my sister; and I repeat it, the con- 
solation of being able to entrust to such a friend and such a 
daughter the honour and duty of transacting his official busi- 
ness, was one of the kindest rewards of Providence. My fa- 
ther felt it to be so. But he did not suffer himself to become 
a stranger to those duties; he continued to retain the thread of 
them unbroken, long after he became blind ; every thing was 
read and discussed in his presence. In Gloyer’s conversation 
and daily intercourse, many an image of the East which had 
become indistinct, revived again; and he also read aloud to my 
father, or repeated to him the contents of new works and books 
of travels. This was for him, without comparison, the most at- 
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tractive of all recreations. When I could relate, in my letters 
to him, something from the mouth of a traveller recently re- 
turned from the East, or out of some book of travels which 
I had received, but which was yet unknown upon the continent, 
his spirit seemed to revive again from the very bottom of his 
soul; and he dictated an answer full of the vivid perceptions 
of his own mind. The more recent notices also of this kind, 
impressed themselves deeply and distinctly upon his mind until 
his death, just as ina more youthful memory ; and united them- 
selves with the results of his own observation and experience. 

To myself the happiness was denied of contributing to cheer 
his declining age in any other way than by such communica- 
tions; for which indeed the materials became ever more and 
more scanty, in consequence of the shutting up of the conti- 
nent. It was however very gratifying to us both, that my en- 
trance into the Prussian service was connected with various jour- 
nies on public business, which afforded me more frequent oppor- 
tunities of visiting him. Our visits always made him happy 3 
and the filial and affectionate tenderness of my (first) wife, which 
he received and returned in a manner quite unusual with him, 
rendered these visits seasons of peculiar felicity. 

Among the pleasing enjoyments of his old age, must also be 
reckoned the intercourse with a family nearly related to us, and 
which had removed to his place of residence ; indeed its mem- 
bers were to him as children and grandchildren. Universally 
loved and revered, he numbered also many other friends, whose 
intercourse was very dear to him. But all these sources of 
cheerfulness to the soul, were so much the more important to 
him, the more heavily the ills of age continued to press upon his 
corporeal frame. With a phlegmatic temperament, his person 
was yet stout and very full-blooded ; and occasional blood-let- 
ting had now become the more indispensable to him, because 
his constitution had been for many years habituated to it. Un- 
happily he took it into his head, that he ought to omit this on 
account of his great age; and could not be induced by any 
warnings or representations to give up this idea, until dizziness, 
apoplectic stupor, and spitting of blood, had brought him into 
the most imminent danger. ‘These symptoms, which began to 
shew themselves about the time of my mother’s death, return- 
ed afterwards, in a greater or less degree, almost every spring 
and autumn; until in October 1813 he was seized with a vio- 
lent hemorrhage through the nose; against which, nevertheless, 
his strong constitution was able to hold out. 
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With no weariness of life, but yet satiated with life, he often ex- 
pressed himself during that great year, as ready and desirous to 
depart and rejoin his wife, if God should call him; yet he would 
gladly wait and learn how the destiny of the world would be 
decided, and gladly once more see his absent children. 

His wishes were fulfilled. But first he had to experience the 
visitation of the hostile irruption into Holstein.* But the dis- 
tress and anxiety which this brought with it, were by no means 
equal to the heartfelt joy with which he regarded the general 
deliverance and the triumph of Germany and her allies.—The 
position of Ditmarsh, at a distance from any great road, and 
where only light troops could be sent, occasioned more danger 
of military excesses. Meldorf indeed was actually alarmed in 
this manner by a detachment of Mecklenburg troops, with which 
a rapacious commissary, through threats of plunder and confla- 
gration, extorted a contribution. ‘To avoid the occurrence of 
similar atrocities, General von Clausewitz, then a colonel in the 
German legion, provided my father with a guard. 

One of the tokens of increasing feebleness, and a consequence 
of the apoplectic symptoms above mentioned, was a weakness in 
one of his legs, which several times occasioned a misstep or slip. 
This circumstance, although unpleasant, yet remained without 
evil consequences; until by an unfortunate fall in the beginning 
of March 1814 his right leg received an injury, which resulted 
in permanent lameness. He was never afterwards able to place 
his foot upon the ground; he could move only with pain by the 
help of others; he was taken out of bed only in the afternoon 
and placed in a chair with rollers. He probably cherished for 
a long time the hope of recovery ; but so great was his patience, 
that even the distrust which must unavoidably have forced itself 
upon his mind against this hope, could not disturb his saint-like 
composure and resignation. Gratitude towards Gloyer, who 
asssisted in moving him, and who was unwearied and even in- 
ventive in his endeavours to occupy and cheer him, as also to- 
wards my sister who devoted herself wholly to him, towards his 
sister-in-law, and towards every one who showed him kindness, 
rendered his situation even happy. 

Thus we found him in the autumn of 1814; and a more 
pleasing image could not remain to us, separated from him as 


* This refers to the expedition of Bernadotte against the French 
and Danish corps in Holstein, after the battle of Leipzig in 1813, Ep. 
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we were necessarily again. All his features, with the extin- 
guished eyes, had the expression of the highest weary old age of 
an extremely strong constitution. One could not behold a more 
venerable sight. Thus a Cossack, who during the war found 
his way as an unbidden guest into the chamber where the silver- 
haired patriarch sat with uncovered head, was so struck with the 
sight, that he manifested towards him the highest reverence, and 
treated the house with sincere respect and good-will. ‘The se- 
renity of his temper was unbroken; and he often repeated, how 
gladly he could now go home, since all that he had wished to 
live for, was accomplished. Indeed, had his life been spared a 
few months longer, he would have felt the bitterest grief from 
the death of his beloved daughter-in-law ; an event which none 
of us at that time anticipated as so very near, though fearful that 
it must be looked for at a period not far remote. 

A numerous and still unbroken family circle were gathered 
around him; and he himself, except perhaps when some day of 
particular illness occurred, was full of heartfelt joy over the 
change of times, and ever ready to converse. We succeeded 
in drawing from him continued recitals of his travels; which he 
at this time gave us with peculiar fulness and sprightliness. Thus. 
he once spoke for a long time and much in detail of Persepolis ; 
and described the walls on which the inscriptions and bas-reliefs 
of which he spoke, were found, just as one would describe a 
building which he had recently visited. We could not conceal 
our astonishment. He said to us, that as he lay thus blind upon 
his bed, the images of all that he had seen in the East were ever 
present to his soul; and it was therefore no wonder that he 
should speak of them as of yesterday. In like manner there 
was vividly reflected to him, in the hours of stillness, the nocturnal 
view of the deep Asiatic heavens, with their brilliant host of 
stars, which he had so often contemplated; or else their blue 
and lofty vault by day; and this was his greatest enjoyment. 

Once more, in the beginning of winter, he was seized with a 
hemorrhage through the nose so violently, that those around him 
expected his death; but this also he survived. Towards the end 
of April 1815, the obstruction which he had long suffered in the 
chest from phlegm, grew much worse. His friendly physician 
alleviated the difficulty, which, as his family supposed, was more 
troublesome than dangerous. Towards evening on the 26th of 
April 1815, he desired some one to read to him, and asked 
several questions with entire consciousness. He fell again-into 
a slumber, and died without a struggle. 
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His funeral was attended by a multitude of people from every 
part of the district. In the memory of the oldest inhabitants, no 
one had died there so universally lamented. ‘The interment was 
solemnized with all the honours, by which their veneration and 
affection could be testified. 

He had reached the age of eighty-two years and six weeks. 
Besides the Danish title of Counsellor of State, and others con- 
nected with his office, he was Member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences at Gottingen, of the Swedish and Norwegian Societies, and 
of the Society of Natural History; and was also Foreign Asso- 
ciate of the French National Institute. 

In person he was almost under the middle size, very strong 
and robust, until his fortieth year spare, but afterwards thick-set 
and corpulent. There is only one engraving of him extant, pre- 
fixed to a volume of the Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek, badly 
executed from a tolerable portrait out of that earlier epoch. His 
form and air, the large head, the short neck, his motions, all 
gave him an entirely oriental apearance. Had one seen him 
among Arabs from behind, in the oriental costume, especially 
while walking in conversation and moving his hands, it would 
have been difficult to distinguish him as an European. This 
has often occurred to me, when I have turned in the streets to 
look after Moors from Barbary. 

He was in the utmost degree frugal; to which indeed he had 
been accustomed from his earliest youth. As a countryman, he 
drank nothing but water and milk. At a later period, and only 
because*he every where followed the customs of those with 
whom he associated, he drank a very little wine. He had no 
favourite dishes, except the peasants’ food of his native place. 

He was, and remained all his life long, a genuine peasant ; 
with all the virtues, and with the lighter faults, of his native con- 
dition. It cannot be denied that he was self-willed; it was ex- 
tremely difficult to draw him off or persuade him from an idea 
which he had once adopted ; he always returned back again to 
the same. With equal firmness, also, he retained his prejudices 
for or against persons. But it was this same perseverance which 
gave him power to fulfil his calling, during the most important 
season of his life. 

His character was without a spot; his morals in the highest 
degree severe and pure. In all the relations of life he was un- 
assuming and yielding. 

His mind was wholly bent on direct perception and observa- 
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tion. Abstraction and speculation were ‘foreign to his nature. 
He could conceive of nothing but as concrete. As to books, 
in*respect to the truth of the contents he was without indul- 
gence; the simplest form was to him the most pleasant. With 
poetry he was unacquainted, excepting Homer in the translation 
of Voss, Hermann and Dorothea, and the popular songs of the 
country. He was pleased with the romances of Fielding and 
Smollet ; others he had never read. He was interested in arch- 
itecture, indifferent towards painting and sculpture, but a lover 
of music. 

He lived only toobserve, and to store his mind with the fruits 
of his observation. A friend of the same age, who made a 
short journey with him when they were already both old, re- 
marked in silence and loved afterwards to relate, how in the 
fields and villages he always found something to notice, and al- 
ways knew how to elicit the information he wanted. In his six- 
ty-eighth year he visited the same friend at his own house, 
where he had never been before. The morning after his arri- 
val, he caused the door to be unlocked for him at four o’clock ; 
and before breakfast he had walked through and around the 
whole city, and had so impressed the image of it on his mind, 
that from his description they could name to him every edifice 
and every house respecting which he made inquiries. 

With this exclusive propensity and direction of mind, he was 
not uneasy in regard to the things of the invisible world. He 
advanced towards those unknown regions in the fulness of a 
pure conscience. He believed in the interpositions of an over- 
ruling Providence for himself and his family; because he 
thought he had evidently experienced them in the course of his 
life. It is remarkable, that this man, so little under the power 
of imagination, during the night in which his distant brother, of 
whose sickness he knew nothing, died, should have waked us in 
order to tell us that his brother was dead. What it was which 
thus affected him, whether awake or in a dream, he never told. 

As during his travels he had prescribed to himself his duties 
in their widest extent, so the recollection of those instances ne- 
ver faded from his mind, where he had been compelled to sacri- 
fice his fixed purpose to another’s will, or to other hindrances. 
He cast upon himself on this account reproaches, the injustice 
of which we could never make him calmly feel; and this self- 
tormenting spirit increased with his age, in a manner which caus- 
ed us many melancholy feelings. 
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Acknowledgments of his merits from scholars acquainted 
with those subjects, like Reiske, De Sacy, and Rennell, afford- 
ed him high gratification ; for empty honours and for vanity he 
was wholly inaccessible. ‘The patent of nobility offered him by 
the minister Guldberg he declined. The title which, according 
to the custom of the Danish army, he bore as an officer of en- 
gineers, led one of his relatives to ask him, whether he had been 
ennobled? ‘“ No,” he replied, “I would not do.such disrespect 
to my family.” He judged that whoever did this, did not re- 
gard his descent as sufficiently honourable. 

He founded and has left for his posterity a higher nobility. 
To this day no traveller returns from the East without admira- 
tion and gratitude for this teacher and guide, the most distin- 
guished of oriental travellers. None of those who hitherto have 
followed him, can be compared with him; and we may well in- 
quire, whether he will ever find a successor who will complete 
the Description of Arabia and be named along with him? 


APPENDIX. 


From the ‘ Lebensbeschreibung’ of J. D. Michaelis. Translated from the German 
by the Editor.* 


The commencement of the expedition sent at my suggestion 


* J. D. Micuarnis Lebensbeschreibung von thm selbst abgefasst, 
mit Anmerkungen von Hassencamp, Rinteln und Leipz. 1793, This 
autobiography was written by Michaelis near the close of his life, more 
than twenty five years after the events here described. The earliest 
account which he gave of the origin of the expedition, was in the 
preface to his hundred ‘ Questions’ prepared for the travellers: Fra- 
gen an eine Gesellschaft gelehrter Manner u. s.w. Franckf. 1762; 
printed also in French, ibid. 1763. As I have deemed it no more 
than an act of justice to Michaelis, to give in this appendix his own 
latest statements and explanations, in regard to his connexion with 
this expedition; so I also think it right to give below some extracts 
from his other previous statements, even at the risk of prolixity and 
partial repetition. I do this, because the reader will perceive, that there 
are some discrepancies between the accounts of Michaelis and those 
given in the preceding article ; and itis therefore also proper that he 
should know, thatthere are discrepancies in the different statements of 
Michaelis himself, The extracts alluded to are given in a subsequent 
note. Under such circumstances the reader will not fail to perceive, 
that the weight of authority is altogether on the side of Niebuhr. Ep. 
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to Arabia, at the expense of the king of Denmark, occurred dur- 
ing the seven years’ war. The history of it, so far as 1 was 
in any way concerned with it, is as follows. I had written to 
the late Count Bernstorf, that we yet knew very little respecting 
Arabia Felix, and that much might be gained for science by 
sending ‘an intelligent traveller thither, especially for geography, 
natural history, philology, and the interpretation of the Bible ; 
and I ventured to suggest, whether the king of Denmark, who 
had done so much for the sciences, could not send a learned 
man thither by way of Tranquebar? Only he must be no mis- 
sionary nor clergyman. This was a very limited plan, which 
soon expanded itself under Bernstorf’s hands. So far as I recol- 
lect, | had to write out a full dissertation ; Bernstorf laid it before 
the king; the king approved of it; and I was to take the direc- 
tion of the expedition, and propose the traveller. The instruc- 
tions which the king gave the travellers, and which stand before 
my ‘ Questions,’ were wholly drawn up by me. The selec- 
tion of a person for the journey, thus unexpectedly refer- 
red to me, was at first difficult; but it was soon known at 
Copenhagen, that such a commission had been given me; and 
thus it happened that Von Haven, a native of Copenhagen and 
a very diligent pupil of mine, proposed himself to me for the 
journey, and that very urgently.. This occasioned me real em- 
barrassment. I could, indeed, scarcely have found any one 
better qualified than he; for he had already made considera- 
ble progress in Arabic, which was so necessary for the journey, 
and had exercised himself under my guidance in reading man- 
uscripts; he had heard nearly all my courses of lectures, and 
especially those on the Bible, in which mention was so fre- 
quently made of what was properly to be sought for in the East ; 
and scarcely any one could be better prepared than he, to un- 
derstand the questions which I should propose. Besides, he was 
a Dane by birth, and had family connexions of some distinction. 
But I hesitated, from the very first, as to his bodily powers ; 
and it seemed to me, that his physical constitution would not 
sustain the fatigues and hardships of such a journey. I repre- 
sented this to him immediately and repeatedly ; but he assur- 
ed me, that he anticipated no danger, and persevered in his pur- 
pose, not only with earnestness, but almost with enthusiasm. 
There was still another peculiar circumstance, which rendered 
it in a manner impossible for me not to propose him. About 
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eighteen months before, conceiving himself to have been misus- 
ed by me, he had made use of abusive language towards me; 
after a few months he had repented of this, and had volunta- 
rily and very earnestly asked my pardon in writing, and beg- 
ged permission to attend my lectures again ;-for he had be- 
fore threatened, that he would never more attend them. 
What now would have been said of me, if under these circum- 
‘stances I had refused his request? I proposed bim therefore 
to Bernstorf; but yet in such a way, as not to leave out of 
sight my only scruple, in regard to his health. The proposal 
was immediately approved ; and the only further question was, 
whether any thing more was necessary for his further prepara- 
tion? The king had also the generosity to send him, if I re- 
member right, a year and a half or two years to Rome, in or- 
der that he might there make himself beforehand. more fully 
acquainted with the Arabic, than was possible here at Got- 
tingen. 

In the mean time, without any codperation of mine, the plan of 
the journey fortunately expanded itself to a much greater extent 
than I at first had ventured to suggest. I had only said, in gen- 
eral, that natural history and geography ought also to be a prin- 
cipal object of the expedition. The king, who was ready to 
bear the expense of the whole, directed me, through Bernstorf, 
to name also a traveller in the department of natural history. 
Here the choice was made at once, as soon as the letter was 
opened. I could not find a better man than Forskaal, a Swede 
by birth, who had studied natural history in his own country, and 
become acquainted with the Linnaean system; had been my 
hearer in all my lectures, and consequently understood just what 
a traveller in the East had to do; had made as much progress 
in Arabic as Von Haven when he left Gottingen, and perhaps 
more; learned easily every thing which he undertook; was 
withal a great doubter, and did not believe on light grounds; and 
who, besides all these qualifications, was a man of firm health and 
undaunted courage. But he had already left Gottingen ; and it 
was somewhat difficult to engage him. When I first wrote to 
him, he was desirous of remaining in his own country; and _his 
father too made objections to this distant journey. I wrote to 
him again, and represented to him not only the isteresting and 
encouraging prospects which this journey opened for him; but 
also, that in consequence of what had taken, place, he could 
hardly hope for preferment in his own country. I knew already . 
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so many of the circumstances, that my suggestions made an im- 
pression upon him. He accepted the appointment, and that just 
at the right time.* 

I now received anew the commission to select a mathemati- 
cian. T soon found a skilful young man; but he became _un- 
decided again, and preferred to remain in Hanover. Even 
the minister Munchhausen, who wished to employ him at home, 
wrote to me, desiring me not to urge him. I gladly left to the 
service of his own country a man, who would have entered upon 
such a journey unwillingly. I now requested Professor Kastner 
to procure some one; and he proposed Niebuhr, the only one 
who survived the journey, and who has described it in so mas- 
terly a manner. Another fortunate circumstance also occurred. 
IT was requested to name the person, to whom the money con- 
cerns of the expedition might best be entrusted, and I named 
Niebuhr; for he had property of his own, was a solid, sober 
young man, and had already been, while a student, if I recollect 
right, the guardian of the son of his own former guardian. 


* The following anecdote of Forskaal is also related by Michaelis, 
Lebensbeschr. p. 65. “I learned Swedish of him, and said to him 
once, that the Swedish Vriheet (freedom) was something wholly dif- 
ferent from our Fretheit; in Sweden no one could utter his opinion 
aloud, much less print it; and that was what we called slavery. This 
was under the domination of the so called Hiithe. [Two parties, un- 
der the denomination of Hiithe and Miitzen, Hats and Caps, at this 
time distracted Sweden. Ep.] Our conversation afterwards turned 
very often upon this point. What I said, fell into so good a soil, that 
it bore fruit an hundred fold. After his return to Sweden he at- 
tempted to maintain the freedom of the press; he wrote and printed, 
and that too against the dominant party. This made a great noise ; 
and he lost his hopes of obtaining any preferment in Sweden. In- 
deed it is related, that a person of high standing, having once sharply 
reprimanded him for his writings, in consequence of his persevering 
contradiction let fall something about the danger of losing his head. 
‘True,’ replied Forskaal, ‘but not now; exhibiting at the same time 
his appointment from the Danish government to the Arabian expedi- 
tion, which he had just received.” 


+ The following extract is from the volume of Questions mentioned 
in the preceding note, and contains the previous statements of Mi- 
chaelis respecting the origin of the expedition there referred to. Af- 
ter recounting the motives which led him to wish fur such an expe- 
dition, he proceeds i in the following manner. (Vorrede p. 11.) Ep. 

ca | ventured to mention something of this in a letter to Count Berns- 
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Shortly before the departure of the expedition, it was decided 
to send two additional members, a physician, and a tage inet 


tore and received immediately a request to make out a more com- 
plete plan. This was laid before the king, who approved it, and 
directed that I should propose a proper person to undertake the 
journey ; whom, after some years of preparation at his expense, he 
would send to Arabia. 

“Tt was not prescribed, of what nation he should be; but my joy 
was doubled, when I found among my pupils a native Dane, who had 
devoted himself to the study of the oriental languages, not from any 
duty or ulterior object, but merely from inclination, and who wished 
to see the East. He knew already what I regarded as the deficien- 
cies in our knowledge, which must be there supplied ; and I could pro- 
pose no one, from whom I expected more than from him. This was 
Von Haven; whom the king appointed before his departure professor 
at Copenhagen. He continued here at Gottingen for some time, de- 
voting himself’ to the oriental languages; but as our still new univer- 
sity was deficient in oriental manuscripts, and he consequently could 
not make here all the preparation necessary for such- a journey, the 
king sent him for a time to Rome, in order that in the libraries there 
he might become beforehand more intimately acquainted with the 
East. ; 

“Hitherto there was still a great deficiency in the proposed expe- 
dition; which I indeed perceived, but did not feel the confidence to 
ask that it might be supplied, at the great expense which would be 
necessary. A single learned man, who has devoted himself regularly 
to only one branch of the sciences, cannot possibly accomplish so 
much as a company of learned men, each of whom follows his own 
branch. In such a company, the natural historian can aid the philo-_ 
Jogian, and vice versa; and both can assist the mathematician, and be 
assisted by him. Von Haven had several times spoken to me of this, 
not Jong after his appointment ; and wished to have one companion 
at least, who should be acquainted with natural history. I was finally 
so bold as to make known this wish also to Count Bernstorf; and the 
bounty of the Danish king showed that I was wrong in not having 
made it known before. I was directed to select and propose a na- 
tural historian and a mathematician ; to whom the king proposed also 
to allow a pension, so as to enable them to make preparation for the 
journey, and among other things acquire some knowledge of the 
Arabic language. 

“The mathematician appointed for the journey, and who was se- 
lected with the help of Professors Mayer and Kastner, is Niebuhr, a 
native of the territory of Bremen, on whom the king bestowed the 
rank of a lieutenant of engineers. He exercised himself farther in 
mathematics under his teachers above mentioned ; and especially the 
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or painter. With the selection of these I had nothing to do, and 
indeed could not be consulted ; for the thing required despatch, 
and the post to Gottingen was much interrupted in consequence 
of the war. A painter I could in no case have well procured ; 
partly because I knew nothing of the art, and partly because it 
did not flourish at all in Gottingen. A physician I might per- 
haps have obtained. TI need only to mention the name of the 
person to whom my thoughts would have been instantly turned, 
Hensler, who was then a student at Gottingen. Had he joined 
the expedition, perhaps some of the deceased travellers would 
have remained alive; and what discoveries might not have been 
expected from such a genius! 

The first project was to sail by the way of the Cape of Good 
Hope to Tranquebar; and thence undertake the journey to 
Arabia. This plan, however, was happily changed. Bernstorf 
inquired of me, whether I did not think the way might be ta- 
ken over Egypt and the Red sea. I had not ventured to propose 


late Professor Mayer gave him privately the necessary instruction, to 
enable him to take accurate astronomical observations. The little 
time which remained to Niebuhr from these most necessary occupa- 
tions, he devoted to learning the elements of the Arabic language, 
which were indispensable to him, if he was to give an account of the 
geography of the countries through which he travelled. 

“To select a natural historian was more dificult, until I finally 
thought of one, who required no further preparation for the journey. 
This was Professor Forskaal, a Swede by birth. He had been in 
natural history a pupil of Linnaeus. He had afterwards studied the 
oriental languages at Gottingen, especially the Arabic; and had lived 
again in Sweden since 1756. He is the same person whose disserta- 
tion, under the title Dubia de principiis Philosophiae recentioris, has 
found so many friends and opponents. I cannot deny, that the 
friendly candour with which in this essay he has contested some of 
my own positions, about which we had often disputed without com- 
ing to any agreement, contributed much to make me wish, that he 
should become a member of this expedition. I knew in general, that 
he did not easily yield belief, without being compelled by good rea- 
sons, and that he was a lover of the truth; and his dissent from my 
philosophy was to me a pledge, that out of deference to my opinions 
and views he would never suppose himself to hear or see any thing 
in the East, which he did not really hear and see. 

“Jt was entirely accidental, that the three travellers were of three 
different nations,—a Dane, a German, and a Swede. This circum- 
stance, however, was so appropriate to the impartial bounty of the 
king of Denmark, that I may term it fortunate.” 
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this, because it required a much greater expense ; but I stated 
my preference for it, only with the remark, that it was some- 
what more dangerous. It was adopted ; and thus we have re- 
ceived a charming description of other lands, besides Arabia 
Felix. In another respect also it has been followed by impor- 
tant consequences, and has had a great and unexpected influ- 
ence ; which the English have known how to improve to good 
purpose. While Niebuhr was at Bombay, some of the Eng- 
lish who were there, as he himself relates, received from him 
exact accounts of his route across the Red sea. This was ex- 
amined anew and tried, probably at first with commercial 
views; but during the war in which the English were engaged 
with France and Holland, arising out of the American revolu- 
tion, they made use of this route to very great advantage, in or- 
der to transmit intelligence with rapidity to India. The French 
also have sinve learned the same route. ‘The Danes, however, 
have hitherto derived no advantage from it; although they 
strictly deserved more than all the rest. 

Several untoward circumstances conspired to hinder, or ren- 
der difficult, the full accomplishment of all the objects of this 
Arabian expedition. My questions were forwarded in manu- 
script by Bernstorf, as soon as I had written them, after the 
travellers to Egypt. Unfortunately, however, they did not 
reach them there, although Bernstorf had used the greatest 
foresight. Niebuhr first received the questions in Bombay, be- 
fore he returned to Arabia the second time; and answered 
them really so far as he could; yea, more indeed than could 
have been expected of him. But the greater part of these 
questions were not strictly intended for him, but for Forskaal 
and Von Haven; and they never received them. ‘These too 
would have understood my questions better, because they 
had attended my lectures in Hebrew; and knew too, that 
they were not to ask information of Jews and rabbins, but 
of native and full-blooded Arabs. What learned Jews say 
on many subjects, we know better in Europe already; and 
those Asiatic Jews, if they are learned, get it from the Europe- 
an rabbins. Consequently, the utility of my questions was in 
part lost; and they may perhaps, at a future day, be still better 
answered by other travellers. 

The death of four of the travellers diminished the fruits of 
the expedition. Von Haven, respecting whom I had fears from 
the first, died ; but Forskaal, for whom I had no fears, died also. 
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The painter also died; and likewise the physician, who ought 
to have set a better example.* For these deaths no one is an- 
swerable ; but had all the travellers lived to return, how much 
greater would have been the fruits of the journey! The loss 
was rendered still greater, by the circumstance that they kept 
no full and regular journals, as they were required to do by 
their instructions; relying probably upon their memories and 
the continuance of their lives. Niebuhr alone returned ; and 
he accomplished much more than could have been expected of 
him alone. 

He returned through Gottingen; and during his stay here he 
related to me orally so much, that I saw already, and wrote be- 
fore hand to Bernstorf, that he had brought back a rich booty 
from the journey. He would also gladly have left me some of 
his manuscripts and drawings, to examine at leisure; but this 
I declined, and preferred to wait till they were published. 
There was at that time in Denmark a party opposed to Bern- 
storf, which endeavoured to cast odium upon this expedition ; 
and even perverted to this end the return of Niebuhr over Got- 
tingen. ‘They caused it to be inserted in Swedish journals, 
which were circulated in Denmark, that Niebuhr had returned 
by way of Gottingen, in order to lay before the Academy of Sci- 
ences there a report of his journey. This was certainly no 
agreeable compliment for Danish scholars; and I therefore felt 
obliged to request him, of my own accord, during his stay at 
Gottingen, not to be too liberal towards us. 


* Every reader. will probably be struck with the levity and heart- 
lessness of this remark ; but there is only too much reason to sup- 
pose, that it is characteristic of Michaelis.—Ep. 
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Art. I]. Account or a Famine anp Pestivence in Eeyrt, 
In THE YEARS 597 anv 598 or THE Hecira, A. D. 1200, 
1201. 


Written in Arabic by Abd-allatif, an Arabian Physician of Bagdad. Translated 
by the Editor. 


INTRODUCTION. 


At a time when our own country is visited with pestilence, it 
will not be uninteresting to trace the ravages which have been 
made by similar divine judgments, in other ages and in other 
climes. The plague of Athens, so vividly described by Thu- 
cydides, recurs spontaneously to the recollection of every reader 
of the classics ; but the horrible famine and pestilence describ- 
ed in the following article, are less known to readers in general, 
and are more nearly connected with the history and scenes of 
the Bible. On these grounds, as illustrative of Scripture histo- 
ry, and as displaying the horrors of an oriental famine, I have 
supposed that this account, written by an eye-witness, would 
appropriately fall within the scope and plan of this journal. 

Abd-allatif, or, as the name is also written, Abdollatiph, was 
born at Bagdad in the year of the Hegira 557, corresponding 
to A.D. 1161. After becoming master of all the learning, 
which the instructors of his native city could impart, in medi- 
cine, theology, and jurisprudence, he travelled and resided for 
many years in Mosul, Damascus, Jerusalem, and Egypt. At 
Cairo he remained a long time, enjoying the countenance and 
support of the famous Salah-eddin, or Saladin. After the death 
of this prince he returned to Jerusalem, and thence to Damas- 
cus; where he established himself as a physician and general 
scholar. He afterwards lived several years at Aleppo and in 
Asia Minor. Having undertaken the pilgrimage to Mecca, by 
way of Bagdad, he fell sick in the latter city, and died in the 
year 629, or A. D. 1231, at the age of seventy years. He 
was distinguished as a scholar and writer. He composed an 
extensive work on Egypt, compiled chiefly from other authors ; 
with whose statements, however, he incorporated the results of 
his own personal observation. ‘This latter portion, viz. the re- 
sults of his own observation, he afterwards wrote out separately, 
as a compendium or abridgement of his larger work. 


This compendium alone has become known to European 
Voli W.No." 8: 83 
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scholars; and that, only in a single manuscript, which was 

brought from the Levant by the celebrated Pococke. It is now 

deposited in the Bodleian library at Oxford; and is marked in 

Uri’s Catalogue as No. 794 of Arabic manuscripts. The late 

Professor White undertook the publication of it, and completed 

an edition of the text in octavo; but not having satisfied bim- 

self, he determined to suppress it. He yielded, however, to the 

solicitations of Professor Paulus, who was then in England ; 

and placed the whole of the edition at his disposal. By him 

it was published at Tiibingen in 1789, under the title: 4dol- 

latiphi Compendium Memorabilium Aegypti Arabice. Dr 

White continued his labours; and published an edition in quarto 

at Oxford in 1800, with a Latin version and notes, under the 

title: Abdollatiphi Historiae Aegypti Compendium, Arabice et 
Latine. But the most laborious and complete revision of this 

work and all that appertains to it, is thatby De Sacy, in his 
French version of it: Relation de ’Egypte, par Abd-allatif, 
4to, Paris 1810; in which the extent and completeness of the. 
notes and investigations leave nothing to be desired. The pre- 
sent article is taken from the second and third chapters of the 
second book ; and is translated chiefly by the help of De Sacy’s 
version. Some anatomical remarks have been omitted, as well 

as a few passages too horrible to be repeated. For the mar- 
ginal notes the Editor alone is responsible, except where it is 
otherwise expressed. 

The reader will not fail to be struck with the similarity be- 
tween the Egyptian famine here described, and that recorded in 
the book of Genesis. Like that, this later one seems also to 
have extended in some degree into the adjacent countries. 
That the former was not accompanied by pestilence and by all 
the horrors here detailed, was doubtless owing to the interposi- 
tion of Providence in raising up Joseph, and bringing him for- 
ward at the critical moment. In thus beholding the frightful 
evils from which the foresight of Joseph preserved the Egyp- 
tian nation, we obtain a broader view and a deeper impression 
of his merits towards that people; while the truth and exactness 
of the Scripture history is ‘strikingly illustrated. An illustration 
of a similar kind will be found in a subsequent note. 

In reading this narrative we are also struck with the beneficial 
change, which the extension of navigation and commerce has 
wrought in the condition of the human race. About six hun- 
dred years ago, Egypt was almost depopulated by famine, and 
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by the pestilence which followed in its train; the inhabitants 
were dispersed to other countries; but no help came to them 
from abroad. At the present day it may safely be said, that 
such a famine could not occur in any part of the world. Egypt, 
in such circumstances, would now be flooded with supplies from 
Europe and America; and so every other country, to which 
commerce has penetrated. Would that Christians were but as 
ready and ardent to send the bread of life to the perishing na- 
tions! The objects of commercial enterprise, the products of 
human industry and skill, are found in every clime and among 
every people; but the word of God, and the preaching of that 
word,—to how many hundred millions of our race have they 
never yet been presented !—Epitor. 


Account oF THE Famine 1n Eeypr. 


Events of the year 597.* 


In this state of things, the year 597 announced itself as a 
monster, whose fury was about to destroy all the resources of 
life and all the means of subsistence. ‘There was no longer 
any hope of an inundation of the Nile;+ and in consequence 
the price of provisions already began to rise. The inhabitants 
foresaw an inevitable dearth ; and the fear of famine excited 
among them tumultuous movements. The inhabitants of the 
villages and country withdrew into the principal cities of the 
provinces; while great numbers emigrated to Syria, to Mauri- 
tania,f to the Hedjaz and Yemen ; where they were dispersed 
on every side, as formerly the descendants of Saba.§ Vast 


* Commencing Oct. 1200. 

+ It will be recollected that the fertility of Egypt is almost-wholly 
dependent on the annual inundations of the Nile; since very little 
rain ever falls there.—Ep. 

{ Magreb, i.e. the West, the countries along the northern coast of 
Africa. 

§ This is a proverbial expression, originating from the dispersion 
of the Sabeans, through the bursting of the dam near Mareb their 
capital, by which this city was overwhelmed. Mareb, the Mariaba 
of the Greeks, lies in the district Djof in Yemen, about 70 miles E. N. 
E.of Sana. In its vicinity there was in ancient times a large reservoir, 
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multitudes also sought refuge in the cities of Misr* and Cairo ; 
where they experienced a terrible famine and a most frightful 
mortality. For as soon as the sun had entered the sign of 
Aries, the air became corrupted ; pestilence and a mortal conta- 
gion began to shew themselves; and the poor, already pressed 
by the famine which increased continually, were driven to de- 
vour dogs, and the carcasses of animals and men, yea, even the 
excrements of both. They went farther, and began to feed on 
young children. It was no rare thing to surprise persons with 
infants already roasted or boiled. ‘The commandant of the 
city caused those to be burned alive who committed this crime ; 
as well as those who ate of such food.t 


where the waters from six or seven streams were brought together 
and retained by a lofty dam; so that they sometimes rose to the 
height of twenty fathoms. The dam hung over the city like a 
mountain ; and was so.strong and broad, that houses were built upon 
it. By means of pipes and channels the water was carried not only 
to all the houses, but also distributed to the fields for the purposes’ 
of irrigation. But in consequence of a powerful flood, or, as others 
say, through the undermining of the dam by mice, the dam was 
broken down, and the whole city and all the neighbouring villages 
with their inhabitants were destroyed. This took place in the first 
century of our era,and is mentioned in the Koran, Sur. xxxiv. 15, 16. 
Niebuhr was informed that this reservoir was a long valley between 
two mountains, closed by a lofty dam; and that it was strictly a day’s 
journey or about 25 miles distant from the city.—A similar calamity 
occurred in the Val de Bagnes in Switzerland in 1818, by the acci- 
dental damming up of the waters of the Dranse.—These Sabeans, in- 
habitants of Arabia, are doubtless those spoken of in Joel 3: 8. [4: 8. 
Heb.] and this their country is the Sheba of 1 K. 10: 1 sq. Is. 60: 6. 
Jer. 6: 20. etc. See Rosenmueller Bibl. Geogr. ITI. 175. Niebuhr 
Descript. of Arabia, p. 277 Germ. edit Ep. 


* By Misr Abd-allatif always understands Misr-el-atik, or Fostat, 
improperly called by Europeans Old Cairo. It was the earliest city 
built by the Arabs in Egypt, and was called by them Fostat. As it 
increased and became the capital of the country, it took the appella- 
tion of Misr, which Memphis and all preceding capitals had borne. 
When Cairo became the capital, and so received the title Misr, Fostat 
was still called Misr-el-atik, or Misr the old. It lies on the east bank 
of the Nile, a short distance above Cairo; with which indeed it is al- 
most joined. See Niebuhr’s Travels Vol. I. p. 106 sq. and his plan 
of Cairo and the adjacent places —Ep. 


+ That this horrid practice was not unknown, and probably not 
uncommon, as an accompaniment of famine in the East, is apparent 
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' I have myself seen an infant thus roasted, in a basket, which 
they were carrying to the commandant; and were conducting 
at the same time a man and woman, who were.said to be the — 
father and mother of that infant. The commandant condemn- 
ed them to be burned alive. 

When the the poor first began thus to eat human flesh, the 
horror and astonishment excited by a course so extraordinary, 
were so great, that these crimes were the general topic of con- 
versation, and people could not exhaust themselves upon the 
subject ; but afterwards they became so accustomed to it, and 
even conceived such a taste for this horrible food, that you might 
find persons, who made their ordinary repasts of it, ate it with rel- 
ish, and even laid up a provision of it. They invented different 
modes of preparing this food ; and the use of it being once in- 
troduced, spread throughout the provinces; so that there was no 
part of Egypt, where there were not examples of it. It no longer 
caused the least surprise ; the horror which had been felt at first, 


not only from a subsequent note, (p. 665 below,) but also from the 
following recital in 2 Kings 6: 24—30. “ And it came to pass after 
this, that Ben-hadad king of Syria gathered all his host, and went 
up, and besieged Samaria. And there was a great famine in Sama- 
ria ; and behold, they besieged it until an ass’s head was sold for 
fourscore pieces of. silver, and the fourth part of a cab of dove’s dung 
for five pieces of silver. And as the king of Israel was passing by 
upon the wall, there cried a woman unto him, saying, Help, my lord, 
O king. And he said, If the Lord do not help thee, whence shall I 
help thee ? out of the barn-floor, or out of the wine-press? And 
the king said unto her, What aileth thee? And she answered, This 
woman said unto me, Give thy son, that we may eat him to-day, and 
we will eat my son to-morrow. So we boiled my son, and did eat 
him: and I said unto her on the next day, Give thy son, that we 
may eat him: and she hathhid her son. And it came to pass, when 
the king heard the words of the woman, that he rent his clothes ; and 
he passed by upon the wall, and the people looked, and behold, he had 
sackeloth within upon his flesh.” 

Besides the general illustrations here presented, we may remark 
upon this narrative, that the Egyptian commandant seems to have 
acted with more decision than the Israelitish king; and that the 
statements of Abd-allatif, in the text above, shew that there is no ne- 
cessity for understanding the ass’s head and cab of dove’s dung in any 
other than a literal sense ; as many interpreters have attempted to do, 
The Hebrew text does not necessarily imply, that these articles were 
statedly sold at such prices; but simply that the famine was so great, 
that such instances were known to occur.-—Ep. 
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subsided entirely ; and every one spoke of it, and heard it spo- 
ken of, as an indifferent and ordinary matter. 

I saw one day a woman, wounded on the head, whom some 
of the common people were dragging through a market. ‘They 
had arrested her, while she was eating of a small infant roasted, 
which they had seized with her. ‘The people who were in the 
market paid no regard to this spectacle, but went every one 
about his own business. I perceived in none of them any sign 
of astonishment or horror; a circumstance which caused me 
much more surprise than the crime itself. This indifference 
proceeded, in truth, only from the fact, that the sight of these 
cruelties had already often presented itself to them; so that 
they were now among the number of those things to which one 
is accustomed, and which no longer have power to cause an 
impression of surprise. 

Two days previous, I had seen a child near the age of pu- 
berty, which had been found roasted. ‘Two young persons 
were seized along with it, who confessed that they had killed the 
child, roasted it, and had already eaten part of it. 

It happened one evening, not long after the hour of prayer, 
which is when the sun has wholly disappeared below the hori- 
zon, that a slave was playing with a child newly weaned, be- 
longing to a wealthy private citizen. While the infant was still 
at his side, a female beggar seized the moment when his eyes 
were turned from the child, ripped up its belly and began to eat 
the flesh all raw. Many females have related to me, that per- 
sons had thrown themselves upon them in order to snatch from 
them their infants; and that they were obliged to employ all 
their efforts to preserve them from these ravishers. 

Seeing one day a woman with a small child, just weaned 
and very plump, I admired the child, and recommended to her 
to take good care of it. She related to me, that while she was 
walking along the banks of the canal, a stout man had thrown 
himself upon her, and had attempted to snatch her infant away 
from her; and that she had found no other way of protecting it, 
but to throw herself upon the ground and hold it under her, un- 
til a cavalier who happened to pass, forced the man to quit her. 
She added, that the villain watched eagerly the opportunity to 
seize any limb of the child which protruded from under her, in 
order to devour it; and that the child was ill a long time, from 
the sprains and bruises which it received from the contrary ef- 
forts of the ravisher and herself, the one to snatch the child, the 
other to retain it. 
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One saw every where the children of the poor, both in the 
tenderest years and also older, who no longer had any one to 
take care of them and guard them, but were scattered through all 
the quarters of the city and even in the narrowest streets, like lo- 
custs which have fallen upon the fields. The poor people, men 
and women, lay in wait for these unfortunate children, carried 
them off, and devoured them. You could not surprise the 
guilty persons in this flagrant act, except rarely, and when they 
were not well on their guard. It was more commonly women 
who were seized with these proofs of their crime; a circum- 
stance which, in my opinion, arises from the fact, that women 
have less finesse than men, and cannot fly with so much prompti- 
tude and conceal themselves from search. In the course of a 
few days, thirty women were burnt at Misr; not one of whom 
did not confess, that she had eaten of several children. Isaw 
such an one brought before the commandant, having an infant 
roasted suspended from her neck. ‘They gave her more than 
two hundred lashes, in order to draw from her an admission of 
her crime, without being able to obtain any reply ; one would 
have said that she had lost all the faculties which characterize 
human nature. They gave her at last a violent pull in order to 
lead her away ; when she expired on the spot. 

When an unfortunate being, convicted of having eaten human 
flesh, had been thus burned, his carcass was often found de- 
voured the next morning. Indeed these monsters ate of it the 
more willingly, because, being already roasted, it required no 
farther preparation. 

This rage for devouring one another became so common 
among the poor, that the greater part of them perished in this 
way. Some persons of wealth and good standing participated 
also in this detestable barbarity ; and among these, some were 
reduced to it by want, while others did it from gluttony and to 
gratify their taste. One person related to us, that he had a 
friend who was reduced to poverty by the calamities of that 
year; that this friend invited him to come and dine with him 
one day, as he had been accustomed to do formerly ; that hav- 
ing gone to his house, he found a crowd of persons assembled 
there, whose exterior bespoke only misery ; before them was a 
fricassee in which there was a great deal of flesh, while they had 
no bread at all to eat with this ragofit. This gave him some 
suspicions 3 and having gone out into the back yard, he saw 
there a receptacle full of human bones and recent flesh. Seized 
with affright, he fled with the utmost haste. 


° 
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Among these villains there were some, who made use of all 
sorts of snares to inveigle persons, and draw them under false 
pretexts into their power. ‘This happened to three physicians 
of my more particular acquaintance. The one informed me, 
that his father having one day gone out, never returned. An- 
other was invited by a woman, who gave him two pieces of sil- 
ver, to accompany her to a sick person who was her relative. 
This woman having conducted him into some very narrow 
streets, the physician began to be alarmed, and refused to follow 
her; he even went so far as to reproach her harshly. On this, 
she ran away, without demanding back her two pieces of silver. 
The third was requested by a man to accompany him to a sick 
person residing, as he said, in the broad street. As they went 
along, this man gave away some small pieces of money in alms, 
and repeated this passage [of the Koran]: “To-day they shall 
receive the retribution, and a reward double of the good which 
they have done; let those who act, act in view of such a recom- 
pense.” * This was repeated so often, that the physician began 
to suspect some evil design on his part. Still the good opinion 
he entertained of the man, prevailed over his inquietude; and 
besides, the desire of gain led him onward. He therefore suf- 
fered himself to be conducted into a large half-ruined mansion. 
The aspect of the house augmented his fright, and he stopped 
upon the [interior] steps, while his conductor went before him 
and caused the door to be opened. His comrade, coming then 
to meet him, said to him: “ After waiting so long, you bring at 
least some good game?” ‘These words filled the heart of the 
physician with terror; and he precipitated himself into a stable 
through a window, which by good fortune he found there. 
The master of the stable came to him and inquired what had 
happened to him; but the physician was too well on his guard 
to tell him, not daring to trust himself to him any farther. The 
man then said to him: “I know your adventure; the people 
who inhabit that house, seize persons by surprise and kill them.” 

The following incident, which was related by the commandant 
himself, had at that time a great notoriety. A woman came one 
day to find this officer ; she was without a veil,t and seemed to 


* Sur. xxxvii. 62. “Compare Sur. iv. 39. xxxiv. 37. lvii. 17. 

at Abd-allatif remarks this circumstance, because it proves the 
fright and inquietude of the woman, who dared thus to appear in 
public and even before the commandant, without a veil—Dr Sacy. 
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be seized with affright. She said that she was a midwife, and 
had been called professionally to a certain family, where they 
had presented her some stkbadj* upon a plate, very well pre- 
pared and seasoned with spices; that she observed there was a 
good deal of meat in it, of a different kind from what was usually 
employed in making stkbadj, which had excited in her an extreme 
loathing ; that having found means of drawing aside a little girl, 
so as to ask her what that meat was, the child had said: “Such 
a woman, who was so fat, came to see us, and my father killed 
her; she is here in this place, cut up into pieces and hung up ;” 
that upon this she had gone into a store-room, and had found 
there quantities of flesh. ‘The commandant having received her 
declaration, sent with her persons who surprised the house, and 
arrested all whom they found in it. The master of the house, 
however, escaped ; and afterwards managed so well, that he 
obtained his pardon on giving privately thirty pieces of gold. 

Were we to recount all the facts of this nature, which we 
have heard related, or have seen with our own eyes, we should 
run the risk of being suspected of exaggeration, or taxed with 
idle babbling. All the facts which we have reported, as having 
been eye-witnesses of them, have fallen under our eyes without 
any design on our part, and without our having purposely fre- 
quented the places, where such things might be expected to oc- 
cur.. Chance alone has brought us to witness them; indeed, 
far from searching them out, we have frequently avoided the 
sight of them, so great was the horror which such a spectacle 
inspired. ‘Those on the contrary, who frequented the house of 
the commandant, in order to be present at these tragic scenes, 
saw examples of them, of every species, during the whole of 
every day and night. 


* T believe sikbadj to be a sort of pudding. The word signifies, in 
general, every kind of preparation of flesh or fish in which there is 
vinegar.—Dr Sacy. 

That the horrors here detailed are not peculiar to the history of 
Egypt, but have also occurred in other oriental countries as the con- 
comitants of famine, is seen (in addition to 2 K. 6: 24—30) by the fol- 
lowing extract from Elmacin, another Arabian writer: “In the year 
334, (A.D. 938,) there was such a famine at Bagdad, that the people 
devoured putrid carcasses. Several times they found women who 
had seized children, had roasted one part of them and boiled the 
other part to make sikbadj. ‘These women were put to death and 
their bodies cast into the Tigris.” Hist. Saracen. p. 229. Compare 
the note (+) on p. 660 above.—Ep. 
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Near the djami (mosque) of Ahmed ben-Toulon there was 
a band of villains who carried off men. A bookseller, an old 
man of a full habit, and one of those from whom we had bought 
books, fell into their snares, and escaped with the greatest diffi- 
culty, and only at the last gasp. 

One of the administrators of the djami of Misr fell in like 
manner into the snares of another band of villains, which har- 
boured at Karafa.* Other persons coming up, he escaped 
from their nets and fled for his life. But there were also many 
persons, who having left their families and gone out, never re- 
turned home again. 

A person whose veracity is well known to me, informed me, 
that passing through a lone place, he saw there a woman with a 
swollen and putrid corse before her, from the legs of which she 
was devouring the flesh; and that having reproached her with 
the horrid nature of such an action, she had replied to him, that 
it was the corpse of her husband. Nothing indeed was more 
common, than to hear those who thus ate human flesh, allege, 
that it was the body of their son, or husband, or of some other 
near relative. An old woman was found eating the flesh of a 
small child; she excused herself by saying that it was her 
daughter’s son, and not the child of another; and that it was 
better the child should be eaten by her, than by any other 
person. ‘ ; 

Nothing was more common than traits of this nature; and it 
would he difficult to find, in the whole extent of Egypt, even 
among those who lived secluded in monasteries, or among the 
females who pass their lives in their apartments, any one who 
had not been an eye-witness of similar atrocities. It is also a 
fact known to every body, that certain persons also ransacked 
the tombs, in order to draw from them the dead bodies and 
either devour them or sell the flesh. 

This frightful calamity of which we have drawn the picture, 
extended itself ovey all Egypt. There was nota single inhabited 
place, where the practice of eating human flesh did not become 
extremely common. Syene, Kous, Fayoum, Mahalléh, Alex- 
andria, Damietta, and all the other parts of Egypt, bore witness 
to these scenes of horror. 

A merchant, a friend of mine, in whom I place confidence, 
having come from Alexandria, related to me a great number of 


s * Karafa is the place of burial for the inhabitants of Cairo.—Dr 
ACY. 
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facts of this kind, which had passed there under his eyes. One 
of the most remarkable was, that he had seen there five heads 
of children in one kettle, cooked with the most exquisite spices. 

But enough of this subject; on which, although I have been 
perhaps too copious, I yet seem to myself to have been very 
brief. 

I come now to the murders and assassinations which were 
committed in the different provinces. There was scarcely a 
great route on which they were not frequent; but it was espe- 
cially on those of Fayoum and Alexandria, that the number was 
greatest. On the route of Fayoum there were conductors of 
barques, who offered a passage on board their barques at a very 
low rate; and when they were half way, strangled their passen- 
gers and drew lots for the spoils. ‘The commandant seized 
some of these wretches, and put them to the torture; and there 
were some of them who confessed, under the torture, that their 
portion of these robberies, independently of that of their com- 
rades, amounted to the value of six thousand pieces of gold. 

As to the number of the poor, who perished of famine and 
exhaustion, God alone can know it. All that we shall say on 
this point, must be regarded only as a slight sketch, adapted to 
give some idea of the frightful extent to which this mortality was 
carried. 

One thing of which we can speak as having seen it ourselves 
at Misr, at Cairo, and in the adjacent places, is the fact, that 
wherever one turned his steps, there was no place where the 
feet or the eyes did not encounter either a corpse, or a person 
in the agonies of death, or even a great number of persons in 
this calamitous state. At Cairo, in particular, they carried off 
each day from one hundred to one hundred and fifty dead bod- 
ies, in order to bear them to the place where the funeral rites 
were performed over them. At Misr, the number of the dead 
was incalculable; they no longer interred them, but merely 
threw them out of the city; and at last they did not even re- 
move them, but left them in the public places, and among the 
houses and shops, and even in the interior of their dwellings. 
You might see here a corpse fallen into shreds; and close by it 
a cook’s or baker’s shop, or others of this kind. 

As to the suburbs and villages, all the inhabitants of them 
perished, except a small number, a part of whom quitted their 
residence to take refuge elsewhere. Indeed the chief cities of 
the provinces and the large villages, as Kous, Ashmounein, 
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Mahalléh, and the like, are scarcely to be excepted from what I 
have here said ; the inhabitants who still remained in them were 
exceedingly few. A traveller might frequently pass through a 
large village, without finding in it a single living inhabitant; he 
could see the houses open, and the corpses of those who had 
dwelt in them extended one over against another ; some reduced 
to putridity, and others still fresh. Very often the furniture of 
such a house remained, without any one to take possession of it. 
What I have here said has been related to me by several per- 
sons, whose accounts reciprocally confirm each other. One of 
them said: ‘We entered a village, and found there no living 
being, neither upon the earth nor in the air. Having gone into 
some of the houses, the situation in which the tenants of them 
presented themselves to our eyes, furnished an exact image of 
what God has said in the passage of the Koran: We have har- 
vested and exterminated them ail.* We beheld the inhabitants 
of each house extended dead, the husband, the wife, and the 
children. ‘Thence we went to another village, where we were 
told there were formerly four hundred weaver’s shops; and it 
presented the same spectacle of desolation as the former. We 
found the weaver dead by the side of his loom, and all his family 
dead around him. This recalled to me that other text of the 
Koran: There was but one single ery, and they all perished.+ 
We passed again,” says the same person, “to another village ; 
and found things there in the same state; no living being, and 
the village full of the dead bodies of its inhabitants. As we had 
to remain there, in order to sow the fields, we were compelled 
to hire persons to take away the corpses by which we were 
surrounded, and throw them into the Nile, at the rate of a piece 
of silver for every ten bodies. At last,” the same person adds, 
“to the inhabitants of these places succeeded wolves and hye- 
nas, which banqueted upon their corpses.” 

The following is one of the most striking facts which I have 
seen. As I was one day, with several other persons, in a place 
which commanded a view of the Nile, there passed under our 
eyes in the space of an hour, about ten dead bodies, swollen and 
bloated, like leathern bottles filled with air. We perceived them 
accidentally, without having directed our attention to this object, 
and without embracing in our view the whole breadth of the 


* Compare Sura x. 25, which however is not precisely the same. 
+ Sura xxxvi. 28. 
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river.* The next day, having entered a barque, we saw upon 
the canal and every where along its banks the limbs of corpses 
scattered about, resembling, to use a comparison employed by 
the poet Amrialkeis, the roots of bulbous plants which one has 
pulled from the earth. I have heard, that a fisherman of the 
port of Tennis saw, in one single day, four hundred corpses 
pass near him, which the waters of the river were bearing with 
them to the sea. 

The route from Egypt to Syria, according to the multiplied 
accounts of a great number of witnesses, was like a vast field 
sowa with human corpses, or rather like a region where the 
sickle of the reaper has passed. It had become a banqueting- 
hall for the birds and beasts of prey, which gorged themselves 
with haman flesh; and the dogs which these persons had taken 
with them in their voluntary banishment, were the first to 
devour their carcasses. 

The inhabitants of the Hauf,t as they retired into Syria 
for the sake of pasturage, were the first who perished on the 
route. Long as this route may be, it was strewed with the 
corpses of the travellers, as with locusts which have been destroyed 
by fire or frost ; and even up to the present moment, they continue 
still some of them to perish.{ The emigration has carried 
‘them as far as to Mosul, to Bagdad, to the countries of Khora- 
san, of the Greek empire, of Africa, and of Yemen; and they 
have been dispersed into every region. Among this throng of 
emigrants, it has often happened that a mother was separated from 
her children, and thus abandoned those unfortunate creatures, 
who were tormeated by famine till death terminated their suffer- 
ings. 

Another horrible crime, which also became very common, 
was the selling of persons of free condition as slaves. This 
crime was carried so far by those who had no fear of God, 


* The original Arabic word signifies sea, which Abd-allatif here ap- 
plies to the Nile, according to the usage of the inhabitants of Egypt. 
Der Sacy.—The prophet Nahum gives to the Nile the same appella- 
tion, c. ili. 8.— Ep. - ; 

+ That part of Lower Egypt which lies on the eastern side of the 
Nile. 

t From the concluding paragraph of his work, it appears that 
Abd-allatif wrote it in the year 600, or A. D. 1203, i.e. about three 
years after the commencement of the famine. 
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that they were accustomed to sell a young and handsome girl 
for a few pieces of silver. [ was once offered two young girls 
near the age of puberty, for one piece of gold. At another 
time I saw two females, one of them still a girl, whom they were 
crying off at the price of eleven pieces of silver. A woman 
also besought me to purchase her own daughter, who was pretty 
and not yet marriageable, for five pieces of silver. When I re- 
presented to her, that this traffic was not permitted: “ Very 
well,” replied she, “then take her asa gift.” It often happened, 
that females or youths who had some beauty, presented them- 
selves emulously to persons, and besought those whom they ad- 
dressed to purchase them or sell them to others. Many people 
permitted themselves to do this, as if it had been a lawful thing ; 
and some of these slaves were carried away as far as to Irak, 
to the extremity of Khorasan, and into other countries. 

A circumstance assuredly more surprising than all that I have 
hitherto related, is the fact, that in spite of all this train of 
plagues, these tokens of the divine displeasure, men continued, to 
adore the idols of their criminal passions without any amend- 
ment; and remained plunged in the sea of their pollutions, as 
if they were sure of being exempted from these general calam- 
ities.* ‘Thus they engaged in the traffic of persons of free con- 
dition, as if it were a legitimate commerce and an ordinary 
speculation ; they permitted themselves to enjoy without scruple 
the females, whom misery thus placed in their hands. . One per- 
son boasted of having violated fifty virgins; another, of having 
dishonoured sixty ; and all for some small pieces of money. 

I ought not to omit making mention of the depopulation of 
the cities and villages, and of the state of abandonment in 
which the houses and shops remained, without inhabitants. This 
last trait belongs to the picture which I have undertaken to trace. 
It will be sufficient to remark, that a town which formerly con- 
tained a population of ten thousand souls, appeared no longer to 
the passer by, but as a vast receptacle of carcasses ; sometimes 
you might find there some isolated persons; sometimes you 
would see no inhabitant. The greatest part of the city of Misr 
was depopulated. The houses situated on the canal, in the 


* How uniform is the character of the natural man in every age! 
‘This same language, in its general import, is at the present day equal- 
ly applicable to the conduct of very many, under the scourge of God 
which is now sweeping over the world, Witness the city of Paris.— 


Ep. 
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street of the Lake, Maks, Haleb,* and the neighbouring places, 
were absolutely deserted; although formerly there was not 
one of these suburbs, which was not itself a city in respect to 
the number of inhabitants, who then almost trampled one upon an- 
other. In Cairo itself, the great mansions or hotels, the dwel- 
ling-houses, and the shops, situated in the heart of the city and 
in the best quarters, are for the most part abandoned and de- 
serted to such a degree, that in the most frequented part of 
that capital, there is a large hotel containing more than fifty sep- 
arate lodgings, which have all remained empty except four; and 
these are occupied by the people who guard the house. The 
inhabitants of Cairo, even to the present time, use both in their 
fire-places and ovens no fuel but rafters, doors, and window- 
shutters. 

It is nevertheless a circumstance worthy of remark, that 
among those persons who hitherto had been unfortunate, there 
were some who made their fortune during this year. Some 
amassed wealth by traffic in wheat; others inherited rich suc- 
cessions. Some again became rich, without any one’s knowing 
the origin or cause of their’ good fortune. Blessed be He 
who distributes or retains his gifts according to’ his own good 
pleasure ; and who causes all his creatures to participate in his 
favours ! 

Let us speak now of the state of the Nile in this year.t In the 
month of Ramadan the river began to rise; and its current be- 
came stronger and stronger till the 16th of that month. On that 
day Ibn Abi’lreddad took the measure of its height in the re- 
servoir of the Nilometer; it wastwo cubits. After that, the 
waters increased, but in a manner stil] less sensible than in the 
preceding year; and the rise continued by slight increments 
till the 8th of Dhoulkada, which was the 17th of Mesori.{ 
On that day the river rose a digit; and there remained three 


* All the places here named must be considered as so many towns 
or villages, i.e. suburbs, around Misr or Fostat, and between that city 
and Cairo.—Der Sacy. 


+ The inundations of the Nile are so important to Egypt, that the 
state of the river is watched with great anxiety, and its increments 
examined and proclaimed daily by authority. See De Sacy’s Note 
on this passage, p. 403. Niebuhr’s Travels I. p. 125 sq. Germ. edit. 
Calmet’s Dict. Art. Nie. 


t Corresponding to the 9th or 10th of August. 
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days without any increase. The inhabitants now no longer doubt- 
ed that they were still to be delivered up to the horrors of fam- 
ine, and resigned themselves to absolute destruction. Never- 
theless new augmentations, mostly of a cubit, succeeded one 
another, till the 3d of Dhou’lbiddjéh, or the 6th of the month 
Tot.* The Nile having on that day attained the height of fifteen 
cubits and six digits, fell again the same day and immediately 
diminished ; so that some provinces only as it were tasted of the 
inundation, and scarcely that. One would have said, it was on- 
ly a phantom of the inundation that had visited them; like those 
spectres which one seems to behold in a dream, and which van- 
ish immediately. 

The flat parts of the country alone profited by the inunda- 
tion ; and the lower provinces, as Garbiyéh and the like, were 
sufficiently watered. But the villages were wholly depopulated 
of cultivators and labourers. One might apply to them the text 
of the Koran: And in the morning nothing was to be seen, ex- 
cept their empty dwellings.| The rich owners collected their 
scattered people from one side and another, and gathered the 
few labourers who remained to them. Labourers and oxen 
were so rare, that a good ox was sold for sixty pieces of gold ; 
and one in lower flesh for a little less. 

In most of the provinces the inundation abated without having 
sufficiently watered the plains, and indeed before the proper 
time ; because there was no one to stop the waters and retain 
them upon the fields.{ For this reason these portions of Egypt 
remained uncultivated, although they had participated in the 
inundation. Many fields also, which had received enough of 
the inundation, were still left untilled, because their owners were 
able neither to make the advances of seed, nor furnish the ex- 
penses of tillage. Among the lands actually sown, many were 
devastated by vermin, which devoured the seed ; and of the seed 
itself, which escaped this cause of destruction, very much sent 
up only feeble shoots which soon perished. 

The highest price of wheat this year was five pieces of gold 
the ardeb ;§ beans and barley rose to four pieces of gold; and 


* Sept. 4, A. D. 1201. + Sura xlvi. 25, 

{ That is, by means of the dikes and flood-gates, ete. 

§ The weight of an ardeb of wheat at Cairo is 292 Ibs French; at 
Rosetta it is 430-Ibs. It should be observed, that the ardeb varies 
much in different places; and even in the same place it varies much 
according to the different species of grain—Dr Sacy. 
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at Kous and Alexandria, their price rose even to six pieces of 
gold. 

It is from God alone, that we must look for consolation; for 
He it is, who in his goodness and his bounty, determines on all 
prosperous events. 


Events of the year 598.* 


At the commencement of this year, every thing remained in 
the same state which we have described in speaking of the pre- 
ceding year; and no change took place, or rather the evil con- 
tinued to grow worse, until towards the middle of the year. 
There perished indeed fewer of the poor; not because the ca- 
lamities which had swept them away had suffered diminution ; 
but simply because they were now reduced to a comparatively 
small number. 

The custom of eating human flesh became less common; and 
at last ceased to be spoken of. It was also more rare, that pro- 
visions exposed in the markets for sale, were stolen; because 
such vagabonds had now almost entirely disappeared from the 
city. The price of grain fell, so that the ardeb (of wheat) was 
sold for three pieces of gold; but this diminution of price arose 
from the small number of consumers, and not from the abun- 
dance of supplies. The city found itself relieved by the pesti- 
lence of a considerable part of its population; and every thing 
within it was reduced in the same proportion. People became 
accustomed to the dearness of living ; and from being compelled 
to endure famine, they had in some sort contracted the habit of 
it, as if it were a natural condition. 

I have been assured, that there were formerly at Misr nine 
hundred makers of mats; and that there remained of them only 
fifteen. One has only to apply the same proportion to the other 
trades exercised in that city, to the shopkeepers, bakers, grocers, 
shoemakers, tailors, and other artizans. ‘The number of those 
who followed these occupations, was reduced in the same pro- 
portion as that of the mat-makers, or even in a greater pro- 
portion. 

There were no fowls at all, with the exception of a very 
few which were brought from Syria. I have heard of an in- 
habitant of Egypt, who, being reduced to indigence, had as it 


* Commencing Sept. 30, A. D. 1201. 
Vol. IL. No.~8. 85 
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were a suggestion from heaven, to purchase a fowl, which he 
caused to be brought from Syria, and for which he paid sixty 
pieces of gold. He sold it again at Cairo, to persons who made 
it their trade to raise poultry, for eight hundred pieces of gold. 
When eggs were to be had at all, a single egg sold for a piece 
of silver; afterwards two, then three, and then four, were sold 
for the same money; and they sustained themselves at that 
price. A pullet was sold as high as a hundred pieces of silver ; 
and the price maintained itself a long time at one piece of gold 
or more. 

The ovens were heated with the wood which was taken from 
the hotels. ‘Those who had ovens purchased a hotel at a low 
price, and took away all the doors and shutters and beams, 
which served them for a time to heat their ovens; and when 
this resource was exhausted, they purchased another hotel. 
There were some among them, who, listening only to their base- 
ness, entered buildings by night and made their provision of 
wood, without meeting with any person to oppose their plunder- 
ing. It often happened that a hotel remained empty, having no 
one in it but the proprietor, who then, for want of a purchaser, 
himself removed the joists, doors, and all the furniture, and sold 
them; and afterwards abandoned the building thus demolished. 
Those who had rented hotels, did the same thing. 

In the street named Hélaliyéh, in the greater part of the Great 
street, among the palaces situated on the canal, in the street of 
the Muleteers, at Maks, and other neighbouring places, there 
no longer remained any living soul. One saw only houses in 
ruins, and the greater part of the inhabitants lying dead in their 
dwellings. In spite of all this, Cairo is still populous, in com- 
parison with Misr. ' 

As to the villages situated close around Cairo, and also in the 
provinces, they are no longer any thing but a frightful solitude. 
One may travel several days in succession, in whatever direction 
he pleases, without finding a living creature; he will only meet 
with corpses. ‘The larger cities alone are to be excepted, as 
Kous, Ikhmim, Mahalléh, Damietta, and Alexandria; where 
there yet remain inhabitants. But with the exception of these 
cities and others of like importance, all the rest of the country is 
depopulated ; cities which before contained thousands of inhabit- 
ants, are now desolate, or nearly so. 

The great city houses, which were intended to be let, are for 
the most part totally deserted. Their owners can do nothing 
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more than provide for the security of these edifices. They are 
either obliged to fasten up the doors, and secure the passages by 
which persons could get in by scaling the walls; or else they 
must station hired persons in these houses to guard them. It is 
scarcely necessary to except from what I have said, the mansions 
of this kind situated in that part of the city called Kasabeh ;* 
some of these are indeed let at a very low price. I know a ho- 
tel in one of the most populous quarters, for which the owner 
formerly received a rent of one hundred and fifty pieces of gold 
a month, but which now produces only twenty. I know another 
ina similar situation, which produced sixteen pieces of gold a 
month, and which now brings only a single piece of gold and a 
trifle over. One may estimate in the same proportion all the 
other like houses, of which I omit to speak. 

In the space of twenty-two months, from Schowal 596 to 
Redjeb 598, the number of the dead [in Cairo] to whom the 
last duties were paid, whose names were entered in the public 
registers, and whose bodies were presented at the place ap- 
pointed for the funeral ceremonies, amounted very nearly to oNE 
HUNDRED AND ELEVEN THOUSAND! And great as this number 
is, it is small in comparison with the number of those who per- 
ished in their houses, as well as in the remote parts of the city, 
and at the foot of the walls. ‘The whole together, however, does 
not even approach the number of those who died at Misr and in 
the adjacent places. A greater number still were devoured in 
these two cities.[ In fine, all this is as nothing, in comparison 
with the infinite multitude which the mortality has swept away, 
or who have been devoured in all the cities and provinces, and 
on all the great routes; especially on that of Syria. I have 
never met a person coming from another country, who on being 
interrogated as to the state of the routes, did not reply, that they 
were strewed with human limbs and skeletons; and I have my- 
self been a witness of the same on all the routes by which I have 
passed. ; 

A great mortality and violent pestilence appeared still later in 
Fayoum, in the province Garbiyéh, at Damietta, and at Alexan- 


* Formerly the principal market-place of Cairo. 


+ Schowal is the tenth, and Redjeb the seventh month, of the Mo- 
hammedan year. 


{ It is difficult not to suppose, that there is here a great exaggera- 
tion on the part of Abd-allatif—Dr Sacy. 
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dria. It was during the seed time that this plague made its 
ereatest ravages. ‘There was one instance where several labour- 
ers perished successively at the same plough. We have been 
told, that the labourers who sowed the seed, were not the same 
who had prepared the ground; and that it was others still who 
gathered the harvest. 

We were ourselves present during the time of sowing on one 
of the principal estates. The proprietor sent out people to do 
it; afterwards, having received word that they were all dead, he 
sent others in their place; and the greater part of these last died 
also. Instances of this sort were often repeated in different 
districts. 

Persons worthy of credit have informed me, that at Alexan- 
dria, on a single Friday, the Imam had repeated the funeral 
prayers over seven hundred persons; that the same estate, in 
the space of one month, had passed successively to fourteen 
heirs; and that more than twenty thousand of the inhabit- 
ants of that city had quitted it, and withdrawn themselves to 
Barka and its territory, where they had established themselves 
and rendered the country flourishing. Barka was once a con- 
siderable province ; but it had been depopulated in the time of 
Yazouri by the ill conduct of that unjust minister.* His vexa- 
tions had caused the inhabitants to abandon their country ; and 
a great portion of them had fixed themselves at Alexandria. 
The present circumstance was, in some sort, an act of retribu- 
tive justice rendered by nature. 

On Monday, the 26th of Shaban,t very early in the morning, 
there was a violent earthquake, which inspired people with the 
greatest terror. Seized with affright, every one leaped from his 
bed, and uttered cries to God omnipotent. The earthquake 
continued a long time; the shocks resembled the motion of a 
sieve, or that which a bird makes in raising and lowering its 
wings. ‘There were in all three violent shocks, which shook the 
buildings, made all the doors tremble, and the roofs and joists 
crack. The buildings which were in a bad condition, or in an 
elevated place and very high, threatened to fall down. There 
were some new shocks towards noon of the same day; but they 
were felt only by a few persons, being very short and feeble. It 


* Yazouri was grand kadi and vizier of Egypt in A. D. 1049, and 
was deposed in A. D. 1058, 


+ May 20, A. D. 1202. 
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had been extremely cold during the night, so as to require more 
covering than ordinarily ; to this temperature succeeded during 
the day an extreme heat, and a violent pestilential wind, which 
interrupted respiration and was very suflocating.* It is rare in 
Egypt to experience an earthquake so violent as this. 

It was afterwards known from the accounts which reached us 
successively, that the earthquake was also felt at the same hour 
in foreign countries, and in cities situated at a great distance. I 
regard it as quite certain, that a great portion of the earth felt 
the shock at the same moment; from Kous to Damietta, Alex- 
andria, the maritime coast of Syria, and indeed the whole of 
Syria in all its length and breadth. Many inhabited places dis- 
appeared totally, without the lest vestige of them remaining ; 
and an innumerable multitude of persons perished. I know no 
city in all Syria which suffered less from this earthquake than 
Jerusalem ; which indeed received only slight damage. The 
ravages occasioned by this event, were much greater in the re- 
gions inhabited by the Franks,f than in the countries occupied 
by Mussulmans. 

We have heard that the earthquake was felt as far as Akhlat 
[in Armenia] and the adjacent countries, as well as in the isle of 
Cyprus. The rising of the earth and the agitation of the waves 
presented a spectacle full of horror and not easy to be conceived. 
The waters seemed to open in various places, and divided them- 
selves into masses like mountains. The ships found themselves 
aground ; and multitudes of fish were thrown out upon the shore. 

The following incident is among the most remarkable of all 
those which we have witnessed. Several persons among those 
who visited me most assiduously, in order to confer on the sub- 
ject of medicine, having advanced to the Treatise on Anatomy 
[of Galen], had difficulty to comprehend me; and I also had 
difficulty to make myself understood by them; because there is 
a great difference between a mere verbal description, and an 
ocular inspection of things. Having therefore learned, that there 
was at Maks a bill or mound, on which there was accumulated 


* The Simoom, called by the Turks Samiel. The poisonous influ- 
ence so long attributed to this wind by older writers, has in a great 
measure disappeared before the researches of modern travellers. See 
Calmet’s Dict. Amer. edit. 1832, art. Winps. 

+ Abd-allatif seems to mean here the cities which the Franks then 
possessed in Syria and Palestine, in opposition to the portions of those 
provinces occupied by Mussulmans.—Dr Sacy. 
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a great quantity of human bones, we went thither, and found a 
mound of considerable extent, composed of the remains of hu- 
man bodies. There was more of these, than of earth; and one 
might estimate the number of corpses which the eye perceived, 
at twenty thousand and more. ‘They were distinguished into 
various classes, according as they had lain a longer or shorter 
time.* In considering these corpses, we were able to collect 
more information as to the figure of the bones, their joints and 
sockets, their respective proportions and positions, than we could 
ever have procured from books. 

We afterwards entered Misr, and beheld the streets and mar- 
ket- places, which formerly were obstructed by the crowds 
which thronged them. Now, all these places are empty ; one 
meets in them no living thing, except occasionally some passen- 
ger. The solitude which reigns in them, inspires. affright in 
those who traverse them. Besides this, there is scarcely a spot, 
which is not covered with dead bodies, or strewed with bones. 


* The fact here recorded by Abd-allatif, is similar to one mentioned 
by Ibn-Haukal and by Masoudi. According to these writers, the 
city of Tennis, [situated on an island in the lake Menzaleh, about 
twenty-eight miles 5. E. of Damietta, and not to be confounded with 
the ancient Tanis,] was anciently a place of deposit for the dead, 
where the bodies were piled up in layers one above another; thus 
forming mounds of human corpses. The following is the passage of 
Ibn-Haukal on this subject: “ At Tennis there are two large mounds 
or hills, built of dead bodies piled one above another. 'These two 
mounds are called boutown, and seem to have been anterior to Moses 
and his mission ; for after the time of Moses, the Egyptians conform- 
ably to their religion, interred their dead; and the Christians who 
succeeded them, also observed the same custom; while after them 
the country passed to the Mussulmans. These corpses are covered 
with wrappers of very coarse rough cloth. The skulls and bones 
preserve their hardness still in our day.” 

The mound of corpses described by Abd-Allatif seems to have a 
great analogy with these immense piles of dead bodies at Tennis. It 
is singular that the author does not indicate at all, in what manner or 
by what circumstance a like accumulation of more than twenty thou- 
sand corpses regularly piled, had been discovered and exposed to the 
view of the inhabitants of the adjacent places.—Dr Sacy. 

As. connected with the subsequent paragraph, the implication 
would seem to be, that the pile of bodies at Maks was similar to that 
afterwards described, and was formed of the corpses of those who. 
had recently died of the pestilence.—Eb. 
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Having come at length to a place called Ascordja Firaua, [i. e. 
the Basin of Pharaoh,] we saw all the open places obstructed 
with corpses and bones; indeed. these heaps of corpses were 
higher than the [adjacent] elevations of the ground; so that 
they covered them over, and were more than there was earth to 
bury. As we looked from a more elevated spot, down upon 
this place named the Basin, and which is indeed a great hollow, 
we saw there skulls, some white, some black, and others of a 
deep brown; they were piled up in layers, and in such quanti- 
ties, that they covered all the other bones. One would have 
said, that nothing was there but heads without bodies; and it 
seemed as if one beheld melons, which had been gathered and 
formed into a pile, like sheaves piled up in the threshing-floor. 
Some days afterwards, I revisited this spot; the sun had dried 
up the flesh upon the skulls; they had become white ; and I 
compared them to the eggs of the ostrich gathered into heaps. 

When I considered, on one side, the solitude which reigned 
in the streets and market places of Misr; and, on the other, 
these plains and these hills so overspread with corpses, I repre- 
sented to myself a caravan which had quitted the place where it 
had encamped, and had transported itself to another place. This 
city, moreover, was not the only one which offered a similar 
spectacle ; towards whatever quarter one might turn his course, 
he encountered a like picture, and often one still more frightful. 

In the month of Dhou’lhiddjéh,* a woman was found at Misr, 
who had strangled a child in order to devour it. She was 
seized and drowned. After the time when this detestable cus- 
tom had passed away, and people had ceased to speak of it and 
to see examples of it, there was no one found guilty of it, except 
this one woman. 

We come now to speak of the state of the Nile during this 
year. Ibn-Abi’lraddad took the height of the water at Mikyas 
the 26th of Ramadan.t It was one cubit and a half; instead 
of which it had been two cubits the year before. In that same 
year, 597, the river had begun to increase on that day ; in the 
year 598, the commencement of the increase was deferred till 
the 25th of Epiphi.{ In all this interval, the river increased 
only four digits; so that there was a universal expectation, that 
there would be no inundation. ‘The despair was general; peo- 


2 The twelfth month of the Mohammedan year. 
+ June 18, A. D. 1202. { July 29, A. D. 1202. 
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ple imagined that something extraordinary had happened to the 
sources of the Nile, and in the places where it takes its rise. 
Nevertheless, the river began at length to increase in a more 
sensible manner; so that at the end of Epiphi, it was three cu- 
bits. At that point, the rise stopped for many days; which oc- 
casioned extreme affright ; because such a suspension was con- 
trary to what ordinarily takes place. Soon after, however, the 
waters came in great abundance ; they increased by very large 
degrees ; and one might have said that mountains of water pre- 
cipitated themselves one upon another. In the space of ten 
days, the river rose eight cubits, and three of these at once, 
without any suspension. On the fourth of Tot, which was the 
12th of Dhou’lhiddjéh,* the rise of the waters reached its high- 
est point, which was sixteen cubits wanting one digit. After re- 
maining at this point two days, the waters began to decrease 
slowly, and flowed off by degrees. 

Such is the account which J had to give of the circumstances 
of the horrible scourge, of which I have traced the history. I 
finish therefore here this chapter, and also the entire work. 

Praises to God, the sovereign Master of the universe! Ma 
God be propitious to the prince of his envoys, to Mohammed the 
prophet without letters, and to his holy and venerable descend- 
ants ! 

This book was written by its author, the poor Abd-allatif ben- 
Yousouf ben-Mohammed Bagdadi, who implores the goodness 
of the most high God, in the month of Ramadan, in the year 
600,+ at Cairo. 


* Sept. 1, A. D. 1202. + Commencing Sept. A. D. 1203. 
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Art. I. On rue Samaritan Penratevcy anp Literature. 


By M. Stuart, Prof. of Sac. Lit. in the Theol. Sem. Andover. 


The following article originally appeared in the North Amer- 
ican Review for April 1826, and is here reprinted with the con- 
sent of the Author, and of the Editor of that Journal, without 
alteration. It has been selected for this work, as embodying a 
large mass of information, arranged and illustrated in a very lu- 
eid manner, together with interesting and able discussions of 
some important collateral topics. Professor Rosenmueller of 
Leipsic, without knowing the writer, once expressed to the Edi- 
tor, in very decided terms, the high value which he set upon this 
article-—-Epiror. 


1. De Peniateucht Samaritant Origine, Indole, et Auctoritate, Commen- 
tatio Philologico-critica. Scripsit Gutirtmus Grsenivs, Theol. D. 
et in Univ. Literar. Fridericiana Prof. Ord. Hale, 1815. 

2. Guimet. Gesenu, ‘Theol. D. et P. P. O. de Samaritarum Theologid 
ex Fontibus ineditis Commentatio. Hale. 

3. Anecdota Orientalia, edidit et illustravit Gutipt. GrsEntus, Phil. et 
Theol. D. hujusque in Acad. Fridericiana Halensi P. P. O. Societa- 
tum Asiatic: Paris. et Philosophicee Cantab. Socius, Fasciculus 
primus, Carmina Samaritana complectens. Lipsie, 1824. [Also 
entitled] Carmina Samaritana e Codicibus Londinensibus et Gotha- 
nis, edidit et Interpretatione Latina cum Commentario illustravit 
Guuret. Gesenius etc. Cum Tabuld lapidi inscriptd. 


Tue existence of the Pentateuch, or the five books of Moses, 
among the Samaritans, written in the peculiar alphabetic 
character which they employed, and which differed much from 
the Hebrew square character, was known in very ancient times 
to such of the Fathers, as were acquainted with the Hebrew 
language. Origen, in commenting upon Num. xiii. 1, says, xat 
couray wvnuovever Movions év roig nowroeg tov devregovoutou, 
& not aura &% tov toy Sapagerror LBoaixou wsreCadouer, i.e. 
and these things Moses makes mention of in the first part of Deu- 
teronomy, which we have also transferred from the Hebrew copy 
of the Samaritans. Again, on Num. XX. 13, he says, HO TOV— 
tov usurntas Mavons ev Aevregovomln, a év movorg tov Sauo- 
osereoy evgomer i.e. these things Moses mentions in the book of 
Deuteronomy, which we found only in the Samaritan copy. Je- 
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rome, in his prologue to the book of Kings, says, Samaritant etiam 
Pentateuchum Mosis totidem literis scriptitant, figuris tantum et 
apicibus discrepantes. By totidem literis, he means as many 
letters as the Hebrews and Chaldeans used, that is, twenty-two 5 
although thé forms of the Samaritan letters differed from those 
which the Jews employed. Again, in his Questiones in Gene- 
sin, on chap. iv. 8, he says: Quam ob causam, Samaritanorum 
Hebrea volumina relegens, inven etc. 

These, with one or two more references of a similar nature 
in Origen and Jerome, constitute the evidence which we have 
that the Samaritan Pentateuch was known, in very ancient 
times, to such of the Fathers as devoted themselves to the criti- 
cal study of the Hebrew Scriptures. From the time of Jerome 
down to the first quarter of the seventeenth century, no traces 
appear, in the history of criticism and sacred literature, of any 
knowledge among Christians, whether the Samaritan copy of 
the law of Moses was still in existence. In the year 1616, Pie- 
tro della Valle bought of the Samaritans, at Damascus, a com-: 
plete copy ; which was sent, in 1623, by A. H. de Sancy to 
the library of the Oratory at Paris. J. Morin briefly described 
this copy, not long afterwards, in the preface to his edition of 
the Septuagint, A. D. 1628. Soon after this he published his 
Exercitationes Ecclesiastice in utrumque Samaritanorum Penta- 
teuchum ; in which he extols very highly the text of the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch, preferring it above the common Hebrew text. 
About the same time, from the copy purchased by della Valle, 
Morin printed the Samaritan text of the Paris Polyglott, and 
from this Walton printed the Samaritan text in the London Poly- 
glott with very few corrections. 

In the mean time, between the years 1620 and 1630, Arch- 
bishop Usher, so distinguished for his zeal in the cause of sacred 
literature, and for the knowledge of it which he himself acquired, 
had succeeded by persevering efforts in obtaining six additional 
copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch from the East, some of 
which were complete, and others incomplete. Five of these 
are still in England, deposited in different libraries; and one, 
which the archbishop presented to Ludovicus de Dieu, appears 
to have been lost. L 

In 1621, another copy was sent to Italy, which is now in the 
Ambrosian library at Milan. About the same time, Peiresc 
procured three copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch; two of 


which are in the royal library at Paris, and one in that of Bar- 
berini at Rome. 
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To these copies others-have since been added; so that 
Kennicott was able to extend the comparison of Samaritan 
manuscripts, for his critical collection of various readings, to the 
number of sixteen. Most of them, however, were more or less 
defective, in regard to parts of the Pentateuch. 

The external appearance of these manuscripts, in some re- 
spects, agrees with that of the synagogue rolls of the Hebrews ; 
but in many others it differs. All the Samaritan copies in 
Europe are in the form of books, either folio, quarto, or still 
smaller ; although the Samaritans in their synagogues make use 
of rolls, as the Jews also do. The letters in the Samaritan 
copies are simple, exhibiting nothing like the litere majuscule, 
minuscule, inverse, suspense, etc. of the Hebrews. ‘They are 
entirely destitute of vowel points, accents, or diacritical signs, 
such as are found in Hebrew and Chaldee. Each word is 
separated from the one which follows it, by a point placed be- 
tween them ; parts of sentences are distinguished by two points ; 
and periods and paragraphs by short lines, or lines and points. 
The manuscripts differ, however, in regard to some things of 
this nature. Words of doubtful construction are sometimes 
marked by a small line over one of the letters. The margin is 
empty, unless, as is sometimes the case, the Samaritan or Ara- 
bic version is placed by the side of the original text. The 
whole Pentateuch, like the Jewish copy, is divided into para- 
graphs, which they call pxp, Kdtsin. But while the Jews 
make only fifty-two or fifty-four divisions, (one to be read each 
Sabbath in the year,) the Samaritans make nine hundred and 
sixty-six. 

The age of some of the Samaritan copies is determined by 
the date,-which accompanies the name of the copyist ; in others 
it is not. Kennicott has endeavoured to ascertain the date of 
all the Samaritan manuscripts, which he compared. But he 
resorts to conjecture in order to effect this; conjecture support- 
ed by no well grounded rules of judging. ‘The Codex Oratorii, 
used by Morin, he supposes to have been copied in the eleventh 
century; while all the others, except one, are conceded to be 
of more recent origin. One he assigns to the eighth century. 
On what uncertain grounds the reasoning of Kennicott and De 
Rossi about the ‘age of Hebrew and Samaritan manuscripts 
rests, need not be told to any one acquainted with the present 
state of Hebrew literature. 

The materials, on which the Samaritan manuscripts are writ~ 
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ten, are either parchment or silk paper. Ordinary paper has been 
_ used, in recent times, only to supply some of the defects in them. 

The christian world, before Morin published his famous 
Exercitationes Ecclesiastice in utrumque Samaritanorum Penta- 
teuchum, (1631,) had been accustomed to resort only to the 
Jewish Hebrew Scriptures, as exhibiting the well authenticated 
and established text of the Mosaic law. From this remark may 
be excepted the few, who attached a high value to the Septua- 
gint version, and preferred many of its readings to those, which 
are found in the Jewish Scriptures. But the publication of 
Morin soon excited a controversy, which, even at the present 
hour, has not wholly subsided. As the Samaritan copy of the 
law in a multitude of places, agreed with the version of the 
Seventy, Morin maintained that the authority of the Samaritan, 
particularly when supported by the Septuagint, was paramount 
to that of the Jewish text. He laboured, moreover, to show, that 
ina multitude of passages, which in that text as it now stands 
are obscure and difficult, or unharmonious, the Samaritan offers. 
the better reading ; that the Jews have corrupted their Scrip- 
tures by negligence, or ignorance, or superstition; and that the 
safe and only way of purifying them is, to correct them from the 
Samaritan in connexion with the Septuagint. _ 

The signal was now given for the great contest which ensued. 
Cappell, in his Critica Sacra, followed in the steps of Morin ; 
but De Muis, Hottinger, Stephen Morin, Buxtorf, Fuller, Lens- 
den, A. Pfeiffer, each in separate works published within the 
seventeenth century, attacked the positions of Morin and Cap- 
pell. The principal aim was to overthrow their positions, rather 
than to examine the subject before them in a critical and thor- 
ough manner. 

Much less like disputants, and more like impartial critics, did 
Father Simon, Walton in his Prolegomena, and Le Clere, con- 
duct themselves, relative to the question about the value and 
authority of the Samaritan Pentateuch. In particular, Simon 
has thrown out suggestions, which imply for substance the same 
opinions on many controverted points, that the latest and best 
critics, after all the discussion which has taken place, have 
adopted. 

But during the latter part of the last century, when the 
fierceness of controversy seemed to have abated, Houbigant, 
treading in the steps of J. Morin, renewed it, in the Prolegomena 
to his Bible. With him other controvertists united. Kenni- 
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cott, in various works, A. S. Aquilino, Lobstein, and Alexander 
Geddes, have all contended for the equal or superior authority 
of the Samaritan Codex. Houbigant was answered, in a mas- 
terly way, by S. Ravius, in his Evercitationes Philologica, 
1761. More recently, Michaelis, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Bauer, and 
Jahn, have discussed the subject in question with a good degree 
of moderation and acuteness. But they have all inclined to at- 
tach considerable value to many of the Samaritan readings; al- 
though most of them consider the Samaritan Pentateuch, on the 
whole, as of inferior authority, compared wth the Hebrew. 

Thus the matter stood, when Gesenius entered upon the dis- 
cussion of it in the treatise which is first named at the head of 
this article. The great extent of critical and philological know- 
ledge which he had acquired, fitted him in a peculiar manner 
for the difficult task which he undertook ; for difficult it would 
seem to be, to settle a question that had been so long disputed 
by the master critics, and still not brought to a termination. 
What those who best knew the talents of this eminent writer 
would naturally expect, has, for the most part, been accom- 
plished. He has settled the question, (it would seem forever 
settled it,) about the authority of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
compared with that of the Hebrew; or rather, he has shown, as 
we shall see by and by, the nature of the various readings ex- 
hibited by the Samaritan Pentateuch to be such, that we can 
place no critical reliance at all upon them. They are all, or 
nearly all, most evidently the effect of design, or of want of 
grammatical, exegetical, or critical knowledge; or of studious 
conformity to the Samaritan dialect; or of effort to remove sup- 
posed obscurities, or to restore harmony to passages apparently 
discrepant. On this part of the subject there can be little or no 
doubt left, hereafter, in the mind of any sober critic. 

Gesenius bas divided the various readings, which the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch exhibits, into eight different classes, for the sake 
of more orderly and exact description. The first class consists of 
such as exhibit corrections merely of a grammatical nature. For 
example, in orthography, the matres lectzonis are supplied ; in re- 
spect to pronouns, the usual forms are substituted for the unusual 
ones; the full forms of verbs are substituted for the apocopated 
forms; the paragogic letters affixed to nouns and participles are 
omitted, so as to reduce them to usual forms; words of common 
gender are corrected so as to make the form either masculine or 
feminine, where the word admits of it, (for example, 92 is al- 
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ways written 492 when it is feminine ;) and the infinitive abso- 
lute is often reduced to the form of a finite verb. 

The second class of various readings consists of glosses re- 
ceived into the text. For the most part these exhibit the true 
sense of the original Hebrew; but they explain the more difficult 
words by such as seemed to be plainer or more intelligible. 

The third class consists of those, in which there is a substi- 
tution of plain modes of expression, in the room of those which 
seemed difficult or obscure in the Hebrew text. The fourth, of 
those in which the Samaritan copy is corrected from parallel 
passages, or apparent defects are supplied from them. 'Vhe fifth 
is made up of additions or repetitions respecting things said and 
done ; which are drawn from the preceding context, and again 
recorded so as to make the readings in question. ‘The sixth, of 
such corrections as were made to remove what was offensive in re- 
spect to sentiment, that is, which conveyed views, or narrated facts, 
that were deemed improbable by the correctors. For an exam- 
ple, we refer to the famous genealogies in Genesis v, and xi, in 
which the Samaritan copy has made many alterations, evidently 
designed. In the antediluvian genealogy, the corrections are so 
made that no one is exhibited as having begotten his first son, 
after he is one hundred and fifty years old. Thus the Hebrew 
text represents Jared as having begotten a son at the age of one 
hundred and sixty-two years; but the Samaritan takes one hun- 
dred years from this. In the postdiluvian genealogy, it follows 
a different principle of correction. No one is allowed to have 
begotten a son, until after he was fifty years of age; so that one 
hundred years are added to all those who are represented by 
the Hebrew text as having had issue under that age, with the 
exception of Nahor, to whom fifty years are added. The ef- 
fects of design are most visible in all these corrections ; and 
equally so in the corresponding Septuagint genealogies, we may 
add, which, while they differ from both the Hebrew and Samari- 
tan, bear the marks of designed alteration most evidently im- 
pressed upon them. Other examples of a like nature may be 
found in the Samaritan copy, in Ex. xii. 40. Gen. ii. 2. xxix. 
3,8. Ex. xxiv. 10, 11. 

The seventh class of various readings consists of those, in 
which the pure Hebrew idiom is exchanged for that of the Sama- 
ritan. 'This has respect to many cases of orthography ; to the 
forms of pronouns; to some of the forms of verbs, for example, 
the second person feminine of the praeter tense, which in the 
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Samaritan has a Yodh paragogic; and to the forms of nouns 
etymologically considered. 

The eighth class consists of those passages, where alterations 
have been made so as to produce conformity to the Samaritan 
theology, worship, or mode of interpretation. For example, 
where the Hebrew has used a plural verb with the noun DT>N 
Elohim, the Samaritan has substituted a verb in the singular 
number, (Gen. xx. 13. xxxi. 53. xxxv. 7. Ex. xxii. 9.) 
lest the unity of God should seem to be infringed upon. So 
in many passages, where anthropomorphism or anthropopa- 
thy is resorted to by the sacred writer, in relation to God, the 
Samaritan has substituted different expressions. In Gen. 
xlix. 7, where Jacob, when about to die, says of Simeon and 
Levi: Cursed be their anger (DpX 7178), the Samaritan has 
altered it to lovely is their anger (DDN 774N). In the blessing 
of Moses, Deut. xxxiii. 12, Benjamin is styled S45) 377 
beloved of Jehovah, which the Samaritan has altered to 1. 7 
mim the hand, the hand of Jehovah shall dwell, etc. In 
a similar manner, euphemisms are substituted, in various parts of 
the Pentateuch, for expressions which appeared to the Samari- 
tan critics unseemly or immodest. Finally, in the famous _pas- 
sage in Deut. xxvii. 4, the Samaritan has changed Ebdal into 
Gerizim, in order to give sanction to the temple which they 
built, not long after the time of Nehemiah, upon the latter 
mountain. Kennicott has warmly contested the Hebrew read- 
ing here, and defended the Samaritan; but the question was 
settled against his opinion by Verschuir, in his Dissertt. Exeget. 
Philologice, published in 1773, to the universal satisfaction, we 
believe, of all biblical critics. 

Some of the classes of various readings here described are 
hardly intelligible, perhaps, to the cursory and general reader ; 
nor will the difference between some of them, (for example, be- 
tween the second and third class,) be plain to any reader, who 
does not consult the work of Gesenius, and compare the exam- 
ples proposed. Under all the classes of various readings, he 
has produced a multitude of examples, almost to satiety, so as to 
remove all rational doubt as to the positions which he advances. 
Never before did the Samaritan Pentateuch undergo such a 
thorough critical examination ; and never, perhaps, in a case 
that was difficult and had been long contested, was truth made 
more evident and convincing. Only four various readings in 
the whole Samaritan Pentateuch, are considered by Gesenius as 
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preferable perhaps to the Hebrew text. These are the well 
known passages in Gen. iv. 6. xxii, 13. xlix. 14. and xiv. 14; 
all of little importance, and all, we are well persuaded, of 
such a nature, that the probability is quite in favour of the He- 
brew text. But this is not the proper place for a discussion of 
such a subject, and we forbear to pursue it. 

The result of Gesenius’ labours has been, so far as we know, 
to ruin the credit of the Samaritan Pentateuch, as an authentic 
source of correcting the Hebrew records; a result of no small 
importance, considering the thousands of places in which it dif- 
fers from the Hebrew, and the excessive value which has been 
set upon it by critics of great note, in different parts of Europe. 
The biblical student will henceforth know how little dependence 
he can place on the Samaritan Codex, to help him out in any 
difficulties of lower criticism; and he will sincerely rejoice too, 
that the superior purity of the Jewish Pentateuch over that of 
rival records differing so often from it, is so solidly established. 

Of the sixty-four quarto pages, which the dissertation of 
Gesenius occupies, about forty are employed in exhibiting the 
classes of various readings which have been described. ‘This 
is the most important and most satisfactory part of the work. 
About the merits of this, there can hardly be but one opinion, 
among all who are conversant with sacred criticism. According 
to the arrangement of the author, this constitutes the second 
part of his dissertation. 

In the first part, he has discussed the difficult questions, which 
respect the origin and antiquity of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 
Here, also, we discover everywhere the hand of a master in 
criticism ; but we are not prepared, by any means, to accede 
to all the positions which he has taken. To examine them, 
however, and to state our reasons for dissent, is by far the most 
difficult part of the task which we have undertaken. But as 
the subject is intimately connected with some of the most inter- 
esting topics which have lately been agitated in the critical 
world, we hope that at least one class of our readers will not 
be displeased to have it laid before them. 

It is the opinion of Gesenius, that the Pentateuch did not re- 
ceive its present form, that is, it was not regularly digested and 
arranged, until the time of the Babylonish captivity. Of 
course, the Samaritan Pentateuch must have originated still 
later. He regards that time as the most probable, from which 
to date the origin of the Samaritan Codex, when Manasseh, 
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the son in law of Sanballat the Samaritan governor, and bro- 
ther of the high priest at Jerusalem, went over to the Samari- 
tans, built a temple on mount Gerizim, by the aid of his father 
in law, and instituted the Mosaic worship there. Many of the 
peculiar readings of the Samaritan Codex, he thinks, can be ac- 
counted for by such a supposition ; and at all events, we must 
suppose that Manasseh carried a copy of the Jewish law along 
with him. 

It must be quite apparent, indeed, that if the Jewish Penta- 
teuch did not receive its present form until the Babylonish exile, 
ihe Samaritan Codex must have originated still later ; and no 
time of its origin is more probable, on this ground, than that 
which Gesenius has assigned to it. But that the Jewish Penta- 
teuch had a much earlier date than is here assigned to it, is 
what we fully believe. To state all the reasons of this, and to 
examine all the objections made against this opinion by recent 
critics, would require a volume, instead of the scanty limits of a 
review. We shall merely advert therefore, in the first place, to 
some of the leading reasons why we believe that the Hebrew 
Pentateuch, with the exception of a very few isolated passages, 
came from the hand of Moses; next, examine briefly the rea- 
sons which are alleged against this ; and then endeavour to show 
why a more ancient date is to be assigned to the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, than Gesenius gives it. 

That the Pentateuch, as to all its essential parts, came from 
the hand of Moses, appears to be probable from the following 
considerations. 

1. The Pentateuch itself exhibits direct internal evidence, 
that it was written by Moses. 

Thus, in Ex. xvii. 14, after an account of the contest be- 
tween Israel and Amalek, it is added, 4nd the Lord said unto 
Moses, Write this for a memorial in the book, (7922 with the 
article, not aa el is, as the meaning seems obviously to 
be, in the book already begun and in which other things were 
recorded, in the well known book. So in Ex. xxiv. 4, 7, af- 
ter the law had been given at Mount Sinai, it is said, that Mo- 
ses wrote all the words of the Lord, and then, that he took the 
book of the covenant, and read in the audience of the people. 
Afterwards, when many more laws had been added, the Lord 
said unto Moses, Write thou these words, Ex. xxxiv. 27. 
If it be said, All this has respect only to laws or statutes; the 
answer is easy. In Num. xxxiii. 1, 2, it is said, that Moses 
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wrote the goings out [of the children of Israel] according: to 
their journeys, by the commandment of the Lord. ‘This, it will 
be recollected, was at the close of their wanderings through the 
desert, after they had come to the plains of Moab, and were con- 
sequently on the very borders of the promised land. ‘The close 
of the book of Numbers declares, that these are the command- 
ments and the judgments which the Lord commanded by the 
hand of Moses. ‘To what can these refer, but to the written 
contents of the preceding book? Finally, in Deuteronomy, 
which exhibits a repetition of the most important laws for the 
Jewish nation, this law, the words of this law, and the book of 
this law, are frequently adverted to. So in Deut. xvii. 18, 
the future king of the Israelites is enjoined to write out for 
himself a copy of this law, that he may learn to keep all the 
words of this law, verse 19; in chapter xxx. 10, mention is made 
of the statutes written in this book of the law; in xxxi. 11, Mo- 
ses commands that this law shall be read before all Israel in 
their hearing, that they may observe to do all the words of this law 
verse 12. Particularly worthy of note are the two following 
passages; Deut. xxvili. 61, where every plague not writ- 
ten in this book is threatened, in case the Israelites are diso- 
bedient; and Deut. xxxi. 9—13, 19, 22, compared with 
xxxi. 24—26, from which it appears not only that Moses 
wrote some things in the preceding book, but that he wrote un- 
til the whole was completed or finished, and then deposited the 
book in the side of the ark of the covenant. 

It were easy to add other testimony of the like nature, from 
the Pentateuch itself; but it is superfluous. The fact, that the 
Pentateuch itself, as a whole, claims to be written by Moses, 
cannot reasonably be doubted, until it can be shown, that it ex- 
isted, in former days, in numerous distinct volumes, so that a 
passage in one, which has a reference to its composition by Mo- 
ses, can be reasonably supposed to relate to nothing farther than 
the single parcel or small roll, in which such passage is found. 
But this has never been shown, and never can be. All the evi- 
dence before us is of a different nature; inasmuch as it all goes 
to establish the belief, that the Pentateuch, from time immemo- 
rial, has been regarded only as one volume. 

2. The remaining books of Scripture ascribe the Pentateuch 
or Jewish law to Moses as its author. 

The book of Joshua, although reduced to its present form in 
Jater times, was undoubtedly composed, in respect to its essential 
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parts, at a very early period. In this book, frequent references 
may be found to the book of the law. For example, Joshua is 
commanded to do according to all which the law of Moses com- 
manded ; and it is enjoined upon him that this book of the law 
should not depart out of his mouth, Josh. i. '7, 8. Joshua, in 
taking leave of the people of Israel, exhorts them to do all which 
as written in the book of the law of Moses, xxiii. 6; and he re- 
cites, on this occasion, many things contained in it. When the 
same distinguished leader had taken his final farewell of the 
tribes, he wrote the words of his address in the book of the law 
of God, xxiv. 26. In like manner it is said, Josh. viii. 30 
seq. that Joshua built an altar on mount Ebal, as ct is written 
in the book of the law of Moses, and that he read all the words 
of the law, the blessings and the cursings, according to all that 
as written in the book of the law. These references, in a book 
the substance of which is confessedly of very early date, are of 
sreat importance in the investigation of the question, whether the 
Pentateuch is to be assigned to the time of Moses, or set down, 
as Gesenius has set it, to the time of the Babylonish exile. 

In other historical books, to which the finishing hand was not 
put until the time of the captivity, but the principal parts of 
which existed in records of a much older date, the law of Moses 
is referred to in a similar way. David, on his dying bed, ex- 
horts Solomon, in all things to conduct himself agreeably to 
what is written in the law of Moses, 1 Kings ii. 8. In 2 Kings 
xiv. 1—6, it is related that Amaziah slew not the children of 
those, who had murdered his father ; and that he spared them 
according to that which was written in the book of the law of 
Moses ; a passage of which is then quoted, from Deut. xxxiv. 
16. In 2 Kings xxii. 8, Hilkiah, the high priest, is represent- 
ed as having found in the temple a book, which is there 
called the book of the law; in xxiii. 2, the book of the covenant ; 
and in 2 Chron. xxxiv. 14, a book of the law of the Lord, 
given by Moses. In 2 Kings xxiii. 21—23, Josiah is said to 
have given orders that the passover should be kept, as at 1s writ- 
ten in the book of the covenant. 

In Ezra and Nehemiah frequent references are made to the 
same book. But as these books were written after the return 
of the Jews from the Babylonish exile, we will not insist upon 
their testimony. Gesenius would admit that the Pentateuch 
was reduced to writing about the commencement of the exile ; 
and therefore he might except to any citations from books writ- 
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ten after this period and appealing to it, as proof that the Penta- 
teuch was early committed to writing. But there is one cireum- 
stance, in the frequent appeals made to the law of Moses in the 
. books of Ezra and Nehemiah, which is not easily explained on 
the ground which he takes. This is, that the appeal is every- 
where made to the book of the law, as a book which came from 
the hand of Moses; which was sanctioned by his authority ; 
which was unhesitatingly and universally admitted to be such by 
the Jews; and which no one therefore would venture to contra- 
dict or call in question. How could the whole Jewish nation be 
made to believe this, if the Pentateuch had been forged only 
some half a century before? It cannot be contended that there 
were not many enlightened men among the Jews, at the time of 
their return from the captivity. To mention Zorobabel, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Zechariah, Haggai, and Malachi, is sufficient to 
prove this; if we say nothing of many others, who might be 
added to these. Were not these men, too, honest as well as 
enlightened? And if so, how can we suppose them to have. 
palmed the Pentateuch upon the Jewish nation as the work of 
Moses, when they must have known it not to be so, if it had been 
composed near, or during, the time of the exile? 

In like manner, we might appeal to all the earlier prophets, 
in confirmation of the idea, that the Pentateuch was, in their 
day, substantially what it now is. Hosea, Joel, Amos, Micah, 
and Isaiah, appeal to the precepts of the Mosaic law, and to the 
facts which are related in it; and they appeal to it as a book of 
paramount authority, which ought to settle every dispute, and to 
repress every transgressor. The appeals, moreover, which they 
make, are not merely to particular statutes comprised in the 
Pentateuch, but to various matters both historical and precep- 
tive, taken without distinction from all the present books of the 
law of Moses. 

To produce instances of all these appeals, would occasion 
too long delay on this part of our subject. We must be content 
with referring any who may doubt what is here stated, to Ro- 
senmueller on the Pentateuch, (third edition, 1821, Prolegome- 
na, page 11,) where he will find a synoptical view of references 
by the early prophets to the Pentateuch; or to Jahn’s Introduc- 
tion to the Books of the Old Testament, where, in his discussion 
respecting the age of the Pentateuch, ample references may be 
found to passages quoted by the different writers, during the 
ages that followed the time of Moses. 
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We omit also the very numerous and decisive appeals in the 
New Testament, to the Pentateuch as the work of Moses; not 
because we doubt that they are conclusive in respect to the fact 
itself, for this all must admit, who regard the writers of the New 
Testament as under divine guidance in the composition of their 
works; but, because such an appeal would probably be one, the 
force of which Gesenius would not admit. In matters of criti- 
cism, he regards the apostles and prophets as erring in common 
with the age in which they lived. Setting aside, then, all that 
ground of appeal which he would dispute, we have appealed only 
to those writings which preceded the captivity, or were composed 
either during this event, or so near it, that the authors must have 
known whether the Pentateuch was a recent book. We are 
willing to risk the whole question on the appeals which bave been 
made, if they may be judged of by the same rules, which critics 
every day apply to the decision of questions that have respect to 
the Greek or Roman classics, or any other ancient writings. 

3. Justice, however, to this important subject, obliges us to 
add some other considerations in favour of the antiquity of the 
Pentateuch, which may be called indtrect testimony. 

With a few solitary exceptions, every thing in the Pentateuch 
conspires to prove its antiquity. Its historical, religious, political, 
and geographical matter, is such as might be expected in a book 
of the age which is claimed for it. The Exodus of the Hebrews 
under Moses as a leader, is a fact that no one doubts; and the 
history of this, during forty years of wandering, around the Ara- 
bian desert, is such as might be expected. It has been alleged, 
as a very formidable objection against the authorship of Moses, 
that the whole of the Pentateuch is in a fragmentary condition, 
exhibiting the formulas appropriate to the beginnings and end- 
ings of different compositions by a variety of persons; that it 
exhibits a variety of repetitions, both of laws and facts; and a 
considerable number of discrepancies, which could not have 
proceeded from one and the same writer. But this argument is 
far from convincing vs that Moses was not the author. In fact, 
when thoroughly examined, it serves very much to strengthen us 
in the opinion that he was. Moses was forty years, at least, in 
completing the Pentateuch. Nothing can be more improbable, 
therefore, than the supposition that he did, or could (occupied 
as he was) sit down and write the whole continuously, and agree- 
ably to a plan previously arranged. His work, then, would 
necessarily contain a great many different compositions, each of 
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which would very naturally have some formula of commence- 
ment and conclusion. Nothing could be more accordant with 
the condition and circumstances of Moses than this. 

Besides, there are most evident marks in the very nature 
of the composition, that much of it must have been written at 
the time when the facts, to which allusion is made, took place. 
For example, in the history of building the tabernacle, Ex. 
Xxv—xxxi, we are presented with a draft for the model of 
it. We must believe this was drawn by the hand of Moses ; 
for chapters xxxvi—xl, exhibit a minute record of the accom- 
plishment of this work, which is only a counterpart of the 
draft. It is perfectly natural, now, to suppose that the draft 
was first written out by Moses, and then the accomplishment of 
the work, piece by piece, recorded by himself, or by some one 
appointed by him to superintend it; and thus came about so 
long a series of architectural description, and the repetition of it. 
But who can suppose that a writer, several centuries afterwards, 
would repeat an account of such matters, in this minute way ?: 
Or whence could he possibly have derived the knowledge requi- 
site for such a description? Surely tradition could never have 
preserved minutie, of such a nature as the compositions in 
question exhibit ; above all, it could not have presented them in 
the same order and copiousness, and with the same repetitions 
that are now exhibited in the passages just described. 

We ask, further, whether such a census as is contained in 
Num. i, and ii, also in Num. xxxiv, could have been oral- 
ly and traditionally preserved? Above all, is it possible that 
the number and order of the Levitical rites and ordinances 
could have been kept merely in memory? Could a service, so 
important as this was deemed by.the author of the Pentateuch, 
be left to mere oral tradition for preservation, when the art of 
writing was already in use? Could a service so complex in its 
nature, consisting of such a countless number of particulars, and 
to be performed by so great a multitude of priests, have been 
left to chance and to ever varying tradition for its regulation ? 
“The code for the priests occupies no small part of the Pentateuch ; 
and when we find that the Jewish sacrifices, in all the ages 
which succeeded Moses, appear to have had, and in fact must 
have had, some rules, to which appeals about the time and 
manner of offering them were made; some rules, for the neglect 
of which priests and people are charged with disobedience, and 
a wayward spirit; can it be that there was, during all this time, 
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no code for the priests except what was preserved by mere oral 
report? The thing is altogether improbable. 

But when it is averved, that repetitions of the same subject, 
additions made to laws, and changes made in them, imply that 
different and discrepant traditionary accounts were, in some 
later age, thrown together by some anonymous compiler of the 
Pentateuch, we must avow that a very different conviction arises 
in our minds, from the knowledge of facts like these. For 
example, the law respecting the passover is introduced in Ex. 
xii. 1—28; resumed Ex. xij. 43—51 ; again in chapter xiii; 
and once more, with supplements, in Num. ix. !—14. Would 
a compiler, after the exile, have scattered these notices of the 
passover in so many different places? Surely not; he would 
naturally have embodied all the traditions concerning it in one 
chapter. But now, every thing wears the exact appearance of 
having been recorded in the order in which it happened. New 
exigencies occasioned new ordinances, and these are recorded, 
as they were made, pro re nata. 

In like manner, the code of the priests not having been 
finished at once in the book of Leviticus, the subject is resumed, 
and completed, at various times, and on various occasions, as is 
recorded in the subsequent books of the Pentateuch. So the 
subject of sin and trespass offerings is again and again resumed, 
until the whole arrangements are completed. Would not a 
later compiler have embodied these subjects respectively to- 
gether? 

Besides repeated instances of the kind just alluded to, cases 
occur, in which statutes made at one time are repealed or 
modified at another. We refer to such examples, as our readers 
may find in Ex. xxi. 2—7, compared with Deut. xv. 12—17; 
Num. iv. 24—33, compared with Num. vii. 1—9; Num. iv. 3, 
compared with Num. viii. 24; Lev. xvii. 3, 4, compared with 
Deut. xi. 15; Ex. xxii. 25, compared with Deut. xxiii. 19; 
Ex. xxii. 16, 17, compared with Deut. xxii. 29 ; and other like 
instances. How could a compiler, at the time of the captivity, 
know any thing of the original laws, in these cases, which had 
gone into desuetude from the time of Moses ? 

All these things, to which we have been adverting, so far 
from strengthening the cause of those who deny the early age of 
the Pentateuch, serve to show, in our apprehension, that it was 
written, as it purports to be, by the great Jewish legislator, at 
different times, pro re natd, and in many different parcels at 
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first, which were afterwards united. That the union of these 
might have taken place near the death of Moses, or still later, 
is altogether possible ; nay, considering circumstances by and 
by to be mentioned, quite probable. That Moses wrote the 
whole Pentateuch with his own hand, need not be maintained ; 
for what difference can it make with the authenticity of the 
book, whether he wrote it all with his own hand ; or employed 
an amanuensis to whom he dictated it; or made use of some 
compositions which were from the pens of others, reviewing 
them and adapting them to his purpose? All late writers, who 
have critically examined the book of Genesis, concede the lat- 
ter, in respect to that book. But by conceding this, neither the 
value of the book is diminished, nor its authority ; nor is the 
fact at all impugned, that Moses is the author of the Pentateuch. 
What he may have taken from others, and adapted to his own 
purpose, and sanctioned with his authority, is to be ascribed to 
him in every sense (so far as the authority of religious truth is 
concerned) which is worth contending about. Moses is the 
voucher for all that has passed through his hands; and that is 
sufficient. 

4. In all the history of the Jews, throughout the Old Testa- 
ment, whether it be found in the books which are merely histori- 
cal, or adverted to in the prophets, there are laws, rules, and 
prescriptions referred to and implied, a departure from which 
lays the foundation of reproof; and a compliance with which 
is matter of commendation. It will be admitted that the laws 
etc. adverted to, appear to be uniformly the same. Now can 
such a case be well supposed, unless the record of such laws 
and prescriptions was reduced to writing? 

5. Universal tradition, from the earliest ages down to the pre- 
sent hour, among Jews and Christians, ascribes the Pentateuch 
to Moses. ‘The few critics who have in modern and recent 
times impugned this, are the only exception to be made to this 
statement. This argument is the same as that which satisfies us 
that Homer wrote the Iliad ; Hesiod, the Works and Days ascrib- 
ed to him ; Herodotus, the history which bears his name; and 
Virgil, the Auneid. In our apprehension, there is as little of 
solid ground to call in question the genuineness of the Penta- 
teuch, as of the heathen writings just mentioned. 

We have merely touched on some of the leading topics of 
argument, in respect to this great subject. We must necessarily 
pass by a multitude of minor considerations, which might be 
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added to strengthen what has been said, and hasten to some 
brief remarks on the arguments which are urged against the 
antiquity of the Pentateuch. 

All the arguments of this kind may be reduced to three 
classes; namely, those drawn from the diction or language of 
the Pentateuch ; those deduced from the general style and con- 
formation of it; and such as are derived from particular passa- 
ges, which are said necessarily to imply an age later than that 
of Moses. 

i. In regard to the language of the Pentateuch, it is aver- 
red that it is throughout substantially the same with that, which 
appears in the books composed five hundred or more years 
later, that is, at or after the time of David; nay, the same as 
is found one thousand years later, in the books written at the 
time of the exile. No nation, it is averred, ever preserved a 
uniformity in a living language, for so long a period. No ex- 
ample of such a nature can be produced. Consequently, the 
Pentateuch must have been written at a Jater period. 

In respect to this argument, we have to reply, that conceding 
for the present the statement to be true, respecting the same- 
ness of language in the Pentateuch and later Hebrew writings, 
yet there are not wanting facts of a similar nature, to shew that 
this argument has little or no weight. For example, the old 
Syriac version of the New Testament, called the Peshito, made 
probably in the second century, differs very little in respect to 
language from the Chronicon of Bar Hebreus, written about 
one thousand years later. The language of the Koran, and of 
the Arabic just before and after the Koran was written, differs 
but slightly from that of the Arabic writers from the tenth down 
to the eighteenth century. So Rosenmueller and Jahn both as- 
sert; whom all will allow to be competent judges of this fact. 
And what is still more in point ; Confucius, the celebrated Chi- 
nese philosopher, lived and wrote about five hundred and fifty 
years before Christ. Yet Dr Marshman, his translator, asserts, 
that there is very little difference between his diction, and that 
of the Chinese writers of the present day. One Chinese com- 
mentary which Dr Marshman.consulted, was written one thou- 
sand and five hundred years after the work of Confucius; and 
another, still later; and yet he tells us that he found no differ- 
ence between the commentaries and the original, in respect to 
style and diction, excepting that the original was more concise. 
Here then is a period of more than two thousand years, in 
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which language has been preserved uniform. Such facts, in 
connection with the well known aversion to changes among the 
oriental nations; and the consideration that the Hebrews were 
altogether a secluded people, having no commerce, and but 
little intercourse with foreigners, having no schools in philoso- 
pby, and making no advances in the arts and sciences, so as to 
create the necessity of introducing new words into their lan- 
guage—such facts would deprive the argument in question of 
all its power to convince, even if the assertion on which it is 
grounded were true. 

But in this case, (as in many others, where the attractions of 
novelty have led men to make hasty and ungrounded conclu- 
sions,) the fact, upon examination, turns out to be altogether un- 
true. After it had been asserted, and repeated by the neological 
class of critics, in every part of the continent of Europe, the late 
Professor Jahn of Vienna undertook the investigation of it, by 
betaking himself to his Hebrew concordance, and looking the 
whole store of Hebrew words through and through, to find 
where and by whom they were employed. The result of this 
gigantic labour has been published, since his death, in two es- 
says, printed in Bengel’s Archiv fiir die Theologie, vols. ii. and 
iil. ‘Two more essays in defence of the antiquity of the Penta- 
teuch, the author had planned; but death interrupted his most 
valuable labours. 

This writer has collected from the Pentateuch more than two 
hundred words, which are either not used at all in the other 
books; er are not used in the same sense; or have not the 
same form; or, if employed at all, are employed but in few 
instances, principally by the poets, who prefer the older diction. 
It would be out of place to give examples here, and we can only 
refer our readers to the work itself for ample satisfaction. To 
the class of words already named, the author has added a second 
class, still larger, of words frequently used in the later writings, 
and but seldom or not at all used in the Pentateuch. From the 
class of words so unexpectedly large, that are found to be pecu- 
liar to the Pentateuch, are excluded by Jahn, all proper names 
of persons, Countries, cities, and nations; the names of various 
diseases and their symptoms, referred to in the Pentateuch; of 
defects in men, priests, and offerings in regard to ceremonial 
purity ; the parts of offerings; and the objects in the three king- 
doms of nature. Besides these, the multiplied instances of pe- 
culiar phraseology are excluded. If all these had been included, 
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he asserts it would have made the catalogue of peculiarities four 
or five times as large as he has now made it. Of this we doubt 
not. But enough is already done to put the question forever at 
rest, about the uniformity of the language of the Pentateuch and 
that of the later books. The labour of Jahn is one of those tri- 
umphant efforts, which patient and long continued investigation 
sometimes makes, to overthrow theories which the love of nov- 
elty, reasoning @ priori, or superficial investigation, ventures 
upon. Gesenius himself has not, in the work which we are 
reviewing, ventured on the argument against the early date of 
the Pentateuch, drawn from its language; but in an earlier 
work, his History of the Hebrew Language, he has appealed to 
this very argument as his main support; although his Lexicon 
itself, which points out the earlier and later usage of words 
among the Hebrews, sufficiently contradiets it. 

It is gratifying to find that Rosenmueller, who, in the early 
editions of his Commentary on the Pentateuch, appeared as a 
strenuous advocate for its later origin, has, in the Prolegomena to 
his third edition, attacked, and in our judgment overturned, the 
opinions, which in younger days he had broached. This shows 
a fairness of mind, which is promising, in respect to this learned 
critic. For the conviction which led him to do this, he is 
plainly indebted to Jahn; as any one may satisfy himself, who 
will take the pains to compare the essays of Jahn with what he 
has written. 

2. We hasten to the second source of objections against the 
antiquity of the Pentateuch, drawn from the general style and 
conformation of it. 

Much that has been alleged here, we have already antici- 
pated, under our third head of arguments in favour of the posi- 
tion, that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch. All the 
various introductions and conclusions of different pieces in the 
Mosaic books, all the repetitions and minor discrepancies, so 
much insisted on as proof of later compilation, we consider a 
presumptive evidence in favour of its composition by Moses; in- 
asmuch as they accord very exactly with the real cireumstances 
in which he was placed, when he wrote the books that are as- 
cribed to him. 

In regard to the allegations made, that there is a great diver- 
sity of style in-the Pentateuch; above all, that the book of 
Deuteronomy is exceedingly diverse from the three other books, 
and betrays a later and a different hand; and consequently the 
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whole can never be ascribed to Moses as the author; we con- 
fess ourselves not to be much moved by allegations of this na- 
ture. De Wette, Vater, Gesenius, and other critics aver indeed, 
that the style of Deuteronomy is widely different from that of 
the other Mosaic books; but Eichhorn, Eckermann, Herder, 
and many others of those who are called the most liberal critics, 
aver that the same style is every where to be met with in the 
last book of Moses, as in the others. De gustibus non dispu- 
tandum. We may add, A gustibus non argumentandum. The 
subjective feelings of men, in regard to matters of this kind, are 
exceedingly liable to be guided by their previous intellectual 
views. Such is actually the fact, in regard to a multitude of 
cases, which every one at all conversant with the history of lit- 
erature and criticism knows. Most abundantly satisfied we are, 
that the mere judgment of a modern occidental man, depending 
on his taste and fine perception of oriental and Hebrew niceties 
of style, is not to come in competition with facts, such as have 
already been adduced. 

One amusing instance of criticism of this sort we will stop to 
relate; as it may serve to aid what we are endeavouring to en- 
force in respect to our subject. Every tyro in criticism knows 
something of the celebrated Wolf, at Berlin ; and that he pub- 
lished very long and learned Prolegomena upon Homer, in which 
he laboured to show, that the Iliad and Odyssey are, to an extent 
even unknown, spurious productions. The whole classical 
world has been obscured, by the smoke and dust which he has 
raised. The same Wolf, in his edition of some of Cicero’s 
orations, says, (p. 4 and 7 of the Introduction to the Oration 
for Marcellus,) ‘Quatuor orationibus Ciceronianum nomen de- 
trazt. .... Adeo mihi in oratione pro Marcello certa et per- 
spicua videbantur inesse indicia vods/as, et mirificus error, per 
tot secula propagatus, plane et evidenter convinci posse.’ Just 
so De Wette and Vater speak respecting the Pentateuch. But 
Weiske, in his Commentarius perpetuus et plenus in Orationem 
pro Marcello, p. 5 seq. hes taken the very same grounds, 
which Wolf has rested upon in order to impeach the genuine- 
ness of this oration, and applied them to prove that Wolf did not 
write the criticism which he has published; and with complete 
effect. 

How much now can be made of such confident judgments, 
formed merely by subjective taste? Above all, can they be re- 
lied on, when they overturn the established and uniform opinion 
of all preceding ages ? 
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In our apprehension, there is a difference between the style of 
Deuteronomy and of the preceding books, like to that existing 
between the style of John’s epistles and of his gospel. Old age 
is diffuse and affectionate. Both these traits are strongly marked 
in Deuteronomy, and in John’s epistles. The case is different 
with the preceding books of the Pentateuch, and with the gospel 
of John. More than this cannot well be proved. Jahn has 
shown, that with the exception of a small portion at the end of 
the book, Deuteronomy has all the archaisms and peculiarities of 
the Mosaic writings. 

3. The third class of objections it would take a moderate 
volume to discuss serzatim. We shall therefore choose only two 
or three topics, which exhibit a principle of reasoning that may 
be applied to all the particular cases. 

The principal objections adduced by Gesenius, in the work 
which we are reviewing, against the antiquity of the Pentateuch, 
are founded on the principle, that many passages in it, particu- 
larly in the book of Deuteronomy, betray an exact knowledge 
of facts that happened in later ages. The argument is this: 
Moses could not have a definite knowledge of such facts, and 
consequently Moses did not write the passages in question, but 
some person who lived after the events described had taken 
place, or when they were apparently about to take place. He 
appeals for proof of this to Gen. xlix, as containing a graphic 
account of the fate and fortune of the twelve tribes; to Gen. 
xIviii. 8, seq. which exhibits similar matter, as also does Deut. 
xxxiii. 1. He appeals to the threatenings in Lev. xxvi, 
which, he says, are obviously such as the prophets were ac- 
customed to utter in later ages, just before the events threat- 
ened took place. The same objection he makes to Deut. 
xxxiii. The dispersion of the Jews, threatened in Deut. iv. 
27, 28, and xxviii. 25, 36, seq. he thinks must have been written 
after the event had commenced; and the law respecting false 
prophets, in Deut. xiii. 1, and xviii. 20, must have been occa- 
sioned by the existence of them, which was long after the time 
of Moses. 

All this, it is easy to perceive, turns on one single point ; 
namely, whether Moses could and did possess a prophetic spirit, 
or the power of predicting events that were future. We believe 
that it is possible for the God who made men, to endow them 
with such a spirit. On the testimony of Jesus and his apostles, 
(not to mention other reasons which we haye,) we believe in the 
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fact that Moses did possess this spirit. Now as it is plainly im- 
possible to prove that he did not possess it, much more so that 
he could not possess it, any argument, built on the assumption 
that a knowledge of future events supernaturally communicated 
is an impossibility, can never be a valid argument against the 
early existence of a book which implies such a knowledge in 
the author. The question, whether Moses wrote the Pentateuch 
or not, is simply a historical one; and it cannot therefore de- 
pend on a philosophical maxim, which is founded on mere @ 
priori principles of reasoning. ‘The same argument which Ge- 
senius here uses to disprove the antiquity of the Pentateuch, 
would disprove the existence of real prediction in any part of 
the Scriptures. We hesitate not to avow, that we can never be 
convinced by an argument which extends so far as this. 

In the same strain of argument, our author alleges that Ex. 
xv. 13, 17, alludes to Jerusalem as a stated place of wor- 
ship, and therefore the song in this chapter must have been 
composed after the events to which it alludes had taken place. 
This, if the nature of the argument were valid, depends on an 
interpretation of the passage which we regard as quite unneces- 
sary, and in fact indefensible. 

Such is the substance of the objections alledged by Gesenius 
against the antiquity of the Hebrew Pentateuch, and which go 
to prove, as he declares, that it must have been composed 
later at least than the time of Solomon. 

Others have drawn out at great length all the particular pas- 
sages, which necessarily imply, as they allege, a late composition 
of the books in question. For example ; there are several pas- 
sages where the ancient name of a town is mentioned, and then 
a later name is added. As an instance; in Gen. xiv. 7, the 
name Bela occurs, after which it is added, ‘ the same is Zoar.’ 
So Gen. xiv. 7, 17. xxiii. 19. xxxv. 19. xlviii. 7. Deut. iv. 
48. There are some passages, too, where a more modern 
name occurs simply; as Hebron, in Gen. xiii. 18, compare 
Josh. xiv. 15. xv. 13. So Dan, in Gen. xiv. 14. Deut. xxxiv. 
1, compare Josh. xix. 47. Judg. xviii. 29. : 

We very readily concede the point, that a few glosses of this 
nature, explanatory of more ancient geography, were added to 
the Pentateuch by later writers, in order to make it more intel- 
ligible to the men of their times. But the fact, that these glosses 
stand so in relief, as it respects the original text, that a critic 
cannot well hesitate where they begin and where they end, is so 
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far from being a proof that the whole books of Moses were 
composed in a later age, that it is manifestly a proof to the con- 
trary. How could a late writer scarcely ever betray the age in 
which he lived? How could it be, that he should introduce no 
foreign terms into his work but such as are Egyptian, in the 
midst of all the intercourse which the later ages had with the 
nations of the north and the east? Questions difficult to be an- 
swered; and which have never been answered to our satisfac- 
tion, by any who oppose the antiquity of the Pentateuch. 

We conclude this protracted part of our discussion, by a few 
remarks on the usual method of treating this subject. 

The advocates for the antiquity of the Pentateuch have’ not 
unfrequently made such extravagant claims for the genuineness 
of every part of it, even the minutest, that they have unwarily 
contributed, in no small degree, to aid the assaults of their op- 
ponents. Will any man believe, for example, that Moses wrote 
the account of his own death and burial, which is placed at the 
end of the Pentateuch? May it not be conceded as probable, 
that the long genealogy of the kings of Edom, in Gen. xxxvi, 
was completed by some later hand? And when ‘ the man Mo- 
ses’ is described as ‘meek beyond all others,’ may not some 
other hand than his own have added this? Such high claims, 
which can never be rendered valid, nor shown to be reasonable, 
only serve to expose a good cause to the assaults of those who 
oppugn it. If they can triumph over one and another argu- 
ment, which want of acquaintance with the subject, or supersti- 
tion, or excessive views about the kind of perfection attached to 
the Scriptures have led men to use ; they are very prone to car- 
ry an analogy forward, and extend it to all the arguments which 
are employed for the purpose of defence. ‘The time has come, 
indeed, when men must know with what sort of arms they are 
contending. Every principle, in this age of free inquiry, will be 
probed to the very bottom; and if it will not abide the trial, it 
will be cast away. Sooner or later, it must come to this. We 
profess to be among those who believe, that the sooner this takes 
place, the better for the cause of truth, of the Scriptures, and 
the interests of true religion in the world. 

If we have succeeded in showing that the Hebrew Penta- 
teuch, as to all its essential parts, came from the hand of Moses, 
we have of course prepared the way to shew the possibility, that 
the Samaritan Pentateuch may be older than the time of the 
Babylonish exile. 
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We must limit ourselves to the leading topics of argument ; 
which we shall aim to state simply, without particular reference 
to all that has been written in regard to this subject. 

It is important, in order to prepare the mind for a proper view 
of this topic, to take a brief survey of the condition and cireum- 
stances of the ten tribes, from whom the Samaritans originated, 
or whom, we may perhaps more properly say, they succeeded. 

In the year 975 before Christ, ten tribes, under Jeroboam, 
revolted from the dominion of Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, 
and erected a separate principality. This continued, with some 
intervals of anarchy and confusion, for the space of two hundred 
and fifty-three years ; when the country was invaded by Shalma- 
neser, king of Assyria, and all the people of wealth, influence, 
and consideration, were deported to the provinces of Halah and 
Habor by the river Gozan, and to the cities of the Medes, 2 K. 
xvii. 6. The succession of kings from Jeroboam downwards, 
may be exhibited to view in a short compass. 
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Most of these kings were more or less devoted to idolatry, or 
at least to moscholatry, that is, the worship of the golden calves 
set up by Jeroboam at Dan and Bethel, towns near the two ex- 
tremities of his kingdom. This was, no doubt, like the worship 
that was practised in Egypt of the god Apis; for Jeroboam had 
lived in Egypt, previously to his becoming a king, 1 K. xii. 2. 
It would seem, however, that the design of Jeroboam was rather 
to worship Jehovah, under the symbol of the calves, than abso- 
lutely to proscribe all the religious worship due to him. It was 
Ahab, who first introduced the worship of foreign idols in a 
manner fully heathen, 2 K. xvi. 30—33. He persecuted and 
destroyed the prophets of the true God, and oppressed and ter- 
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vified all who worshipped him. This did many of the succeed- 
ing kings, in a greater or less degree; but none, with the zeal 
and bitterness of Ahab, who was instigated by a heathenish wife, 
both bigoted and blood-thirsty. But during the reign of all the 
Israelitish kings, there were more or less true prophets and wor- 
shippers of the true God among the ten tribes. This is a very 
interesting fact; and it has a bearing so important on the subject 
of the present discussion, that some delay is proper, in order to 
establish it. 

In the time of Jeroboam, the first king of Israel, we find the 
prophet Ahijah exercising his office among the ten tribes. Un- 
der Nadab, Jehu the son of Hanani was prophet; under Ahab, 
Elijah and Micaiah the son of Imlah; under Ahaziah, Elijah, 
Elisha, and Micaiah; under Joram, Elisha; under Jehu, Elisha 
and another prophet sent by him to anoint Jehu. In the time 
of Elijah and Elisha, there was a school of the prophets also 
at Bethel, 2K. ii. 3. Jehoahaz king of Israel sought the Lord, 
in the time of Elisha, and was promised victory over the Syrians 
his enemies; as did also Joash, his successor. Jeroboam the 
Second not only obtained a victory over the Syrians, according 
to the prediction of Josiah the son of Amittai, but extended 
his conquests, so as to recover the dominions that had been 
lost under Jehu and Jehoahaz. Under the reign of Jeroboam 
the Second, Hosea and Amos, prophets whose works are a part 
of our Scripture canon, lived among the ten tribes, and prophe- 
sied concerning them. During the short and interrupted reigns 
which followed, there may have been, and probably were, 
prophets of the Lord among the ten tribes, although we have 
no express account of them. It is plainly intimated, however, 
in 2 K. xvii. 13, that God did not cease to warn Israel, as 
well as Judah, by prophets and seers, down to the time of their 
captivity. 

On the supposition now that the law of Moses was already 
in existence, (as we have seen it probably was,) during all the 
period in which the ten tribes had a separate national standing, 
and that so many true prophets lived among them, and were 
commissioned to instruct and reprove them; can it be rationally 
supposed, that these prophets had no copy of the Pentateuch, 
no standard to which they made the appeal in all cases of 
command and reproof? Were Elijah, and Elisha, and Hosea, 
and Amos, unacquainted with the law of Moses? Read the 
works of the two latter prophets, and see if the appeal to the 
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Pentateuch is not too often made, for any one reasonably to 
doubt of its existence, and of their acquaintance with it, in its 
present form, i 

But this is not all. The people among the ten tribes were 
never all of them devoted to idol worship. In the time of Asa 
king of Judah, about nine hundred and forty-one years before 
Christ, a great reformation was effected, and the worship of 
God renewed with zeal, among the tribes of Judah and Benja- 
min. With the devout worshippers from these tribes, great 
numbers out of Ephraim, and Manasseh, and Simeon, that is, 
out of the ten tribes, were associated, 2 Chron. xiv. 8, seq- 
Under Ahab, the most zealous and oppressive of all the idola- 
trous kings of Israel, when even Elijah the prophet thought that 
he alone was lelt, of all the nation, who worshipped the true 
God, the divine response informed him that seven thousand re- 
mained in Israel, who had not bowed the knee to Baal, 1 K. 
xix. 10, 18. 

Hezekiah king of Judah wrote letters of invitation to Ephraim 
and Manasseh, to come and keep the passover with him and his 
people, 2 Chron. xxx. 1; and although most of the people 
among these tribes derided the proposal, yet not a few of them 
accepted the invitation, 2 Chron. xxx. 11. Josiah carried re- 
form still further; for he went through the land of Israel, ‘and 
destroyed all their idols and altars, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 6, seq. That 
he did this with the approbation of very many among the ten 
tribes, may be inferred from the fact, that no war appears to 
have taken place in consequence of this proceeding. 

Such are the numerous and unquestionable evidences, that 
the worship of the true God was kept up, in some form more or 
less perfect, among the ten tribes, during the whole of their ex- 
istence as a separate nation. Now could this have been done 
without some rule; some uniform basis or support; some para- 
mount authority to which the prophets all made an appeal, in 
order to enforce their reproofs, and sanction their precepts? To 
say the least, such would be a case extremely rare of occur- 
rence; indeed, a case altogether improbable. 

The ten tribes, then, were in possession of the law of Moses. 
Such is the conclusion to which facts like these necessarily 
bring us. 

Besides, how happens it that the Samaritans, descended from 
them, have never possessed or acknowledged any other of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, except the Pentateuch? Must it not 
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have been for the reason; that when they received the Penta- 
teuch, it was then the only part of the Hebrew Scriptures which 
was in common circulation among the Jews? If so, then they 
must have very early been in possession of it; for the writings 
of David and Solomon were already in existence, and if the ten 
tribes came in possession of the Pentateuch after these writings 
began to circulate, why did they not receive these Scriptures as 
well as the other ? 

Gesenius has adverted to this argument, in the work before 
us, p. 4. His reply is, that the writings of David, Solomon, 
and the prophets who succeeded them, every where acknowledge 
Jerusalem and the temple there, as the seat and only proper 
place of sacred solemnities. This the ten tribes, of course, 
would not acknowledge; and therefore they rejected all the 
books, that is, the works of David, Solomon, etc. which con- 
tained such acknowledgments. 

But even if this be allowed, the reply is insufficient. The 
books of Joshua and Judges contain nothing of any such refer- 
ences to the preéminence of Jerusalem, and to the worship 
established there; nothing of the preéminence of the tribe of 
Judah ; in short, nothing which would interfere with the pecu- 
liar views of the ten tribes about the place of worship. Now 
as these books, for substance, are confessedly of early composi- 
tion, why should the Pentateuch be received among the ten 
tribes, or the Samaritans, and these be rejected, unless the re- 
ception of the Pentateuch among them took place at a time 
which preceded the circulation of the books in question among 
the Hebrews in general? The reason alleged by Gesenius 
proves too much}; for if it be valid, then we might confidently 
expect to find the books of Joshua and Judges included in the 
canon of the Samaritans. ‘The reason for rejecting particular 
books from the canon, which he assigns, does not apply to the 
books in question. 

Besides, there is somewhat of voregoy mooregor in the argu- 
ment which the learned critic adduces. Where does he find, 
in the history of the ten tribes, any dispute about the place of 
worship? Surely it cannot be forgotten, that the question about 
mount Gerizim arose years after the return from the Babylonish 
exile. Jeroboam, indeed, established the worship of the golden 
calves at Dan and Bethel, the two extremities of his kingdom 
but where does it appear, that the ten tribes attached any pe- 
culiar notions of value to these places, so that Jerusalem and 
Zion would have excited particular jealousy in their minds? 
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The jealousies between the ten tribes and the two tribes, were 
of a civil and political, rather than of a religious cast. Who does 
not know that Judah and Benjamin, with their kings, fell into 
idolatry almost as often as the Israelites? Solomon began it, 
near the close of his life, 1 K. xi. 7, seq. Rehoboam his suc- 
cessor followed his example, 2 Chron. xii. 1, 14; as did Je- 
horam, 2 Chron. xxi. 6; Ahaziah, 2 Chron. xxii. 3; Ahaz, 
2 Chron. xxviii. 6; Manasseh, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 2; Jehoiakim, 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 5; Jehoiachin, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 93; and 
Zedekiah, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 12. It was not, then, because the 
ten tribes were wholly devoted to idol worship (we have already 
seen this was not the case) and Judah wholly devoted to the 
worship of the true God, that enmity existed between them. 
They often harmonized in their objects of worship. ‘The ear- 
ly enmity between these rival kingdoms, was plainly of a civil, 
not of a religious nature; a circumstance that seems to have 
been almost wholly overlooked, as yet, among critics who have 
assailed, or who have defended, the antiquity of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. If we are correct, religious sympathies among the 
ten tribes are not to be adduced as an argument on which reli- 
ance can be placed, either in respect to the reception or rejee- 
tion of any part of the Hebrew Scriptures. Two of their proph- 
ets, Hosea and Amos, are among the number of our canonical 
writers. Yet the Samaritans do not acknowledge them, and 
the Jews do acknowledge them. This only serves to show how 
much farther the argument, drawn from the religious sympa- 
thies of these two parties in very ancient times, has been car- 
ried, than can be justified by the facts which are before us. It - 
was the occurrence that took place after the return of the Jews 
from their exile, and which is related in Ezra iv, that first gave 
rise to high religious antipathy between the Jews and the Sama- 
“ritans ; which was, however, exceedingly aggravated, when the 
Samaritans erected a rival temple on mount Gerizim, and claim- 
ed that place as the proper scriptural one, for the celebration of 
their religious solemnities. 

Gesenius asks, How could Jeroboam possibly venture on idol 
worship at Dan and Bethel, and how could he have dared to 
dispossess the Levites of their rights, in case the Pentateuch 
had been in the hands of his people, which so plainly and di- 
rectly forbids all this? But this proves too much also. Let 
us put it to the test. How could the Jews, during the very 
process of legislation at mount’ Sinai, and after the ten com- 
mandments had been published, make the golden calf and 
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worship it? How could Solomon, and Ahaz, and Manasseh, 
and other Jewish kings, practise idol worship, when the same 
commands were extant among them in writing, as Gesenius 
himself would allow? So plain is it, that we never can argue 
from the practice of a corrupt and wicked people, to prove the 
non-existence of a law among them forbidding their evil deeds. 
Might we not now prove, by the same process of argument, 
that the gospel does not at all exist in Christian lands? 

The Pentateuch then may have existed, and it is altogether 
probable in our view, that it did exist in writing, among the ten 
tribes. Leet us follow its history down among the Samaritans. 

After the deportation of the principal men among the ten 
tribes into a foreign land, by Shalmaneser king of Assyria, 2 
K. xvii, many heathen from the provinces of the Assyrian 
empire were sent, in their room, into the land of Israel, 2 K. 
xvii. 24. These served not Jehovah; and he visited them with 
the ravages of lions. Terrified by this, they applied to the king 
of Assyria for counsel; who sent them a priest (one that had 
been carried away. as a captive from Samaria) to ‘teach them 
how they should fear Jehovah,’ 2 K. xvii. 28. ' At the same 
time, they still continued their idol worship; merely counting 
Jehovah as one of the gods to whom they paid their devotions, 
2 K. xvii. 32, seq. 

It was at this period, that the name of Samaritans appears to 
have been given to this mixed people, composed of heathen 
and the lower classes of the ten tribes not carried away by Shal- 
maneser. This name first occurs in 2 K. xvii. 29, and is 
derived from Samaria, the customary place of royal residence 
for the Israelitish kings. Omri, the father of Ahab, first built 
the city of Samaria, on a parcel of ground which he purchased 
of Shemer (772%), and surnamed it after the original owner, 
yi72W Shomeron, that is Samaria. 

We hear nothing more of the Samaritans, for one hundred 
and eighty-seven years after this, when the Jews, returned from 
their exile, began to rebuild their temple. On this occasion, 
the Samaritans offered to assist them, alleging that they sought 
God in the same manner as the Jews, and were accustomed 
to sacrifice to him, from the time that the king of Assyria had 
brought them into the land. The Jews, however, rejected their 
proposal, Ezra iv. 3, 4. Embittered by this, the Samaritans 
sought in various ways to hinder the building of the temple ; 
and did in fact, for a long time, delay the completion of it. 
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In the time of Nehemiah, about four hundred and eight 
years before Christ, Manasseh, a son of the high priest Jojada 
at Jerusalem, married a daughter of Sanballat the governor of 
Samaria, and was, on this account, exiled by his brother Jad- 
dus, who was high priest at the time of this occurrence. Ma- 
nasseh went over to his father in law, carrying along with him a 
party of Jews, who had married foreign wives, and had thus be- 
come obnoxious among their countrymen at home. Sanballat 
took advantage of this occurrence, and built a temple for his son 
in law, on mount Gerizim ; which became an object of jealousy 
and bitter hatred, on the part of the Jews. About two hundred 
years afterwards, this temple was destroyed by John Hyrcanus, 
Josephus’ Antiq. xiii. 18. The place, however, remained sa- 
cred in the view of the Samaritans, even down to the time of 
our Saviour, John iv. 19, seq. 

The Samaritans are frequently mentioned in the works of the 
Christian Fathers ; but we know little of the particulars of their 
history, since they ceased to be a nation. As a religious sect, . 
they exist to the present hour, and Sichem is, and has always 
been, their central point. There they have preserved a copy of 
the Mosaic law ; and also a supposititious book of Joshua, so mu- 
tilated as scarcely to bear a perceptible relation to the true one. 

From this brief view of the Samaritans, it appears highly 
probable that they have ever continued to possess copies of the 
Pentateuch, even from the time of Jeroboam ; and that it is not 
without some good reason that critics, such as Eichhorn and 
others, have argued for the great antiquity of the Hebrew Pen- 
tateuch, from the antiquity of the Samaritan copy of it. 

We have dwelt so long on the question respecting the antiqui- 
ty of the Hebrew and Samaritan Petateuch, because it is a very 
important one in regard to the literature of our sacred books; 
not to say almost an essential one, in respect to the authenticity 
of the five books of Moses. It is a question, too, which has 
deeply agitated critics on the continent of Europe, and which 
has been contested with great ability and learning, and not a little 
excitement of feeling. Hobbes, in his Leviathan, was the first 
in modern times, we believe, who ventured to assail the genuine- 
ness of the Pentateuch, maintaining that these books are called 
the books of Moses, because they have respect to him, and not 
because he was the author of them. After him, Peyrerius, 
Spinoza, Simon, Le Clere in early life, Hasse, Fulda, Nachti- 
gall, Bertholdt, and Volney, in various ways, called in question 
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or denied the genuineness-of the Pentateuch. But the most 
potent adversaries who have contended against it, are Vater, De 
Wette, and Gesenius, of whom the two latter are still living. The 
two former have gone into the subject at great length, (De 
Wette in his Beitrage etc. and Vater in his Commentary on the 
Pentateuch,) and collected together every thing of importance 
that has been urged on this subject, and presented it in its 
strongest light. Vater has, on the whole, treated the subject 
with more discrimination and fulness, than any of the numer- 
ous opponents, who have in recent times risen up against the gen- 
uineness of the Pentateuch. 

On the other hand, critics (liberal and orthodox so called) 
have united their efforts in defence of its genuineness. Michae- 
lis, Jahn, Staudlin, Eichhorn, Eckermann, Kelle, Rosenmuel- 
ler, and others, have repelled the attacks which have been made. 
In particular, the last efforts of Jahn, to which a reference has 
already been made, have produced, we believe, a kind of cessa- 
tion of hostilities, and an apparent doubt in the minds of assail- 
ants, whether the attack is to be renewed. 

We have some other considerations, of a nature deeply in- 
teresting to sacred criticism, with respect to the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, which we cannot persuade ourselves to pass over in si- 
lence. All who are conversant with the Septuagint version of 
the Pentateuch, must know, that although, considered in a gen- 
eral point of view, it is a good version of the Hebrew, yet in 
very many cases it departs from the exactness of the original 
text. In regard to these departures, there is one circumstance 
of a very interesting nature; which is, that in more than a 
thousand cases of them, the Septuagint and the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch are harmonious, both differing from the Hebrew, and 
agreeing in their differences. In most of these cases, the dis- 
crepancies with the original Hebrew are peculiar to the Samari- 
tan and Septuagint Codices alone, the ancient versions being 
only now and then accordant with them. ‘The departures from 
the Hebrew, in the Septuagint and Samaritan, are thus classi- 
fied by Gesenius, in the work which we are reviewing. 

1. Those which are mere glosses or conjectural emendations 
of difficult passages. For example, Gen. ii. 2, 24. xiv. 19. 
xv. 21. xvii. 14. ete. 

2. Very minute changes, not affecting the sense, and depend- 
ing on the omission, transposition, or permutation of letters, etc. 
For example, Vav prefix is added, in the Samaritan, to the text 
about two hundred times, where it is not found in the Hebrew 
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copy, and removed about one hundred times, where it is found 
in the Hebrew; in nearly all of which cases, it is closely fol- 
lowed by the Septuagint. 

On the other hand, 3. The Septuagint agrees with the He- 
brew, in cases like No. 2, in almost a thousand instances, where 
the Samaritan differs from both. For example, Gen. xvii. 17. 
xxi. 2, 4. xxiv. 55. xli. 32,etc. 4. Both the Samaritan and 
Septuagint sometimes depart from the Hebrew, in labouring to 
remove difficulties ; but they pursue different courses, in order to 
accomplish this. For example, Gen. xxvii. 40. Ex. xxiv. 10, 
11, and the genealogies in Gen. v. and xi. 5. The Septuagint 
accords with the Hebrew, and differs from the Samaritan, in all 
those daring interpolations, mentioned under the eighth class of 
various readings, in the former part of this review. 6. The 
Septuagint differs from the Hebrew and Samaritan both, in a 
few cases of minor importance, depending on transposition 
and permutation of letters etc. or the introduction of parallel 
passages. 

Castell has displayed all these discrepancies, in the sixth vol- 
~ume of Walton’s Polyglott, p. 19 seq. In regard to most of the 
cases, in which the Septuagint and Samaritan agree when they 
differ from the Hebrew, it is perfectly plain that this could not 
have been the result of any concerted regular plan of alteration, 
such as we see in the Samaritan and Septuagint, in respect to 
the chronologies in Gen. v, and xi. Most of the discrepancies 
in question are entirely of an immaterial nature, not at all affect- 
ing the sentiment of the sacred text. 

Such are the facts. But a more difficult question remains. 
How are these facts to be accounted for? A question that 
leads to some considerations, which, to hinder any one from 
taking alarm, demand a good degree of acquaintance with the 
business of criticism. 

Three ways have been proposed, to account for such a sur- 
prising accordance of the Septuagint and Samaritan, in so great 
a number of cases, against the Hebrew. 

]. The Seventy translated from a Samaritan Codex. So 
L. de Dieu, Selden, Hottinger, Hassencamp, Eichhorn, and 
others. But this is altogether improbable. The mortal hatred, 
which existed between the Jews and Samaritans in Palestine, at 
the time when the version of the Seventy was made, extended 
in the same manner to the Jews and Samaritans in Egypt. 
Josephus tells us, that in the time of the Ptolemies, (therefore at 
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or near the time when the Septuagint version was made,) the 
Jews and Samaritans disputed violently before the Egyptian 
king; and that the Samaritans, who were worsted in the dis- 
pute, were condemned to death, Antiq. xiii. 6. But Hassen- 
camp and others labour to show, that many of the departures 
in the Septuagint from the Hebrew text can more easily be 
accounted for, by the supposition that they used a manuscript 
written in the Samaritan character; inasmuch as the similar 
letters in this character might easily lead them into the mistakes 
which they have made in their version, while the Hebrew 
square character, which has different similar letters, would not 
thus mislead them. It is unnecessary now to relate what former 
critics have replied, in answer to these and all such arguments 
depending on the forms of Hebrew letters. Since Hassencamp 
and Eichhorn defended the above position, and since Gesenius 
replied to them in the essay before us, Kopp has published 
his Bilder und Schriften der Vorzeit, which contains an essay 
on Shetnitish paleography, that bids fair to end all disputes about 
the ancient forms of Hebrew letters. Instead of tracing back 
the square character to Ezra, and to Chaldea, as nearly all the 
writers before him, not excepting Gesenius himself, had done, he 
has shown by matter of fact, by appeal to actually existing mon- 
uments, that the square character had no existence until many 
years, probably two or three centuries, after the Christian era 
commenced; and that it was, like the altered forms in most 
other alphabets, a gradual work of time, of calligraphy, or 
tachygraphy. He has exhibited the gradual formation of it, 
from the earliest monuments found on the bricks at Babylon, 
down through the Phoenician, the old Hebrew and Samaritan 
inscriptions enstamped on the Maccabean coins, and the older 
and more recent Palmyrene or Syriac characters, to the modern 
Hebrew. The reasoning employed by him, and the facts ex- 
hibited, are so convincing, that Gesenius himself, in the last 
edition of his Hebrew Grammar, has yielded the point, and 
concedes that the square character of the Hebrew is descended 
from the Palmyrene, that is, such characters as are found in 
the inscriptions upon some of the ruins at Palmyra. 

All argument from this source, then, is fairly put out of ques- 
tion, by the masterly performance of Kopp, to which we have 
just adverted. 

As the Septuagint is well known, and universally acknowl- 
edged, to be aversion made by Jews, for their own use at 
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Alexandria, there cannot be even a remote probability, that this 
version was made from a copy in the hands of Samaritans, whom 
they abhorred as the perverters of the Jewish religion. 

Il. The Septuagint has been interpolated from the Samaritan 
Codex ; or the Samaritan from the Septuagint. 

Not the first ; for the Jews certainly never loved the Samari- 
tans sufficiently well, to alter their Greek Scriptures from the 
Samaritan Codex, so as to make them at the same time dis- 
crepant from their Hebrew Codex. 

Not the second; for the Samaritans would have been as 
averse to mending their own Codex from a Jewish Greek trans- 
lation, as the Jews would have been to translate from the Sama- 
ritan codex. Besides, the greatest part of the discrepancies 
between the Samaritan and the Hebrew, are of such a nature as 
never could have proceeded from any design; inasmuch as they 
make no change at all in the sense of the passages where they 
are found. Although, then, critics of no less name than Grotius, 
Usher, and Ravius, have patronised this opinion, it is too im- . 
probable to meet with approbation. 

lil. Another supposition, in order to account for the agree- 
ment of the Septuagint and Samaritan, and their departures from 
the Hebrew text, has been made by Gesenius, in the essay be- 
fore us. This is, that both the Samaritan and Septuagint 
flowed from a common recension of the Hebrew Scriptures ; one 
older of course than either, and differing in many places from 
the recension of the Masorites now in common use. 

This is certainly a very ingenious supposition ; and one which 
we cannot well avoid admitting as quite probable. It will account 
for the differences, and for the agreements, of the Septuagint 
and Samaritan. On the supposition that two different recensions 
had long been in circulation among the Jews, the one of which 
was substantially what the Samaritan now is, with the exception 
of a few more recent and designed alterations of the text, and 
the other substantially what our Masoretic Codex now is; then 
the Seventy, using the former, would of course accord, in a mul- 
titude of cases, with the peculiar readings of it, as they have now 
done. If we suppose now, that the ancient copy from which the 
present Samaritan is descended, and that from which the Septua- 
gint was translated, were of the same genus, so to speak, or of 
the same class, and yet were of different species under that ge- 
nus, and had early been divided off, and subjected to alterations 
in transcribing ; then we may havea plausible reason, why the 
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Septuagint, agreeing with the Samaritan in so many places, 
should differ from it in so many others. Add to this, that the 
Samaritan and Septuagint each, in the course of being transcribed 
for several centuries, would receive more or less changes, that 
might increase the discrepancies between them. 

This seems to be the only probable way, in which the actual 
state of the Samaritan and Septuagint texts, compared with each 
other, and with the Hebrew, can be critically accounted for. 
Admitting this, therefore, with Gesenius, to be a highly probable 
account of this matter, we should say further, that the admission 
of it requires a different view of the antiquity of the Samaritan 
Codex, from that which he has taken. If the Pentateuch was 
first reduced to writing about the time of the Babylonish exile, 
then there remains not sufficient time for the numerous changes 
to have taken place, by which the various recensions in question 
should come to differ so much from each other. Gesenius fixes 
upon the time, when Manasseh the son of the high priest at Je- 
rusalem went over to the Samaritans and built a temple on Geri- 
zim, as the most probable date for the origin of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. This time, he seems to admit, was during the life 
of Darius Codomannus (as Josephus states, Antiq. xi. 7 § 2, 3, 
4, 6,) and of Alexander the Great, that is, near three hundred 
and thirty years before Christ. Now the version of the Septu- 
agint was made about two hundred and eighty years before 
Christ, so that only half a century, according to him, elapsed 
between the two events in question; a time not sufficient to 
produce much change in manuscripts. Even if we go back to 
the beginning of the exile, as the time when the Hebrew Codex 
of the Pentateuch first originated, (about five hundred and 
eighty-eight years before Christ,) we shall find it to be only two 
hundred and fifty-eight years from that period down to the time 
when the Samaritan copy, according to Gesenius, was probably 
made. If we suppose, with Prideaux and Jahn, that the apos- 
tasy of Manasseh took place a century earlier, (a supposition, 
which Jahn has nearly demonstrated to be true, Archzol. Theil 
ii. § 63,) then only one hundred and fifty years are left for all 
the changes in question to have taken place, by which the Sa- 
maritan Codex is made so often to differ from the Hebrew. In 
any way of calculation, the origin of the Pentateuch must be 
placed higher than Gesenius has placed it; for the history of 
manuscripts will not justify the supposition, that changes so 
numerous, and undesigned, (as he admits most of them to be,) 
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could have taken place in so short a period; or that the vari- 
ous recensions of the Hebrew text could have differed so. 
much, in so short a time, by the ordinary process of copying for 
circulation. 

But we are aware, that we are now treading on sacred ground. 
If our suggestions are well founded, then must it follow, that in 
the time of Ezra, and previously to his time, there existed re- 
censions of the Jewish Scriptures, which differed, in some re- 
spects, very considerably from each other. From this conclu- 
sion many will spontaneously revolt. All, who have not made 
sacred criticism a study, will be agitated with some unnecessary 
and ill grounded fears. For ourselves, we are fully convinced, 
first, that the position can be rendered highly probable; and 
next, that it is no more dangerous than many other positions, 
which all enlightened critics of the present day admit. 

It is probable ; because as we have already endeavoured to 
show, the actual state of the Septuagint and Samaritan Codices 
renders it necessary to admit the position. Moreover, the 
Jews have, from the most ancient times, uniformly held a tradi- 
tion, that Ezra with bis associates, whom they style the great 
Synagogue, restored the law and the prophets, that is, renewed 
and corrected the copies of them, which had become erroneous 
during the captivity. Certainly there is nothing at all improba- 
ble in this tradition. ‘The corrected copies were the originals, 
probably, of our present Masoretic recension, which has in ev- 
ery age been in the keeping and under the inspection of the 
most learned Jews. The Samaritan copy, and that from which 
the Septuagint was translated, most probably belonged to the 
recension in common use among the Jews, and which, having 
been often copied and by unskilful hands, had come to differ in 
very many places from the corrected recension of Ezra. 

How far back some of the errors in this common recension 
may be dated, it is difficult to say ; but in all probability more 
or less of them must be traced even to the very first copies 
taken from the original autographs. Such we know to have 
been the case, as is now universally admitted, in respect to the 
early copies of the New Testament. Is the Old Testament un- 
der a more watchful and efficient providence than the New? 
Or has it ever been so? Nothing but the belief of a miracu- 
lous aid, imparted to every copyist of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
can stand in the way of admitting the fact as we have stated it; 
and with such a belief, after several hundred thousand different 
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readings have been actually selected from the manuscripts of the 
Old ‘Testament, it would not be worth our while to expostulate.” 

In justice, however, to this subject, and to allay the fears of 
well meaning men, who are not experienced in matters of criti- 
cism, and therefore often exposed to be agitated with groundless 
fears, we must say a few words with respect to the danger of 
the position that has been now discussed. 

A great part of it is evidently imaginary. For out of some 
eight hundred thousand various readings, some seven hundred 
and ninety-nine thousand are of just about as much importance 
to the sense of the Hebrew Scriptures, as the question in Eng- 
lish orthography is, whether the word honour shall be spelled 
with «or without it. Of the remainder, some change the sense 
of particular passages or expressions; or omit particular words 
and phrases ; or insert them; but not one doctrine of religion 
is changed ; not one precept is taken away ; not one important 
fact is altered, by the whole of the various readings collectively 
taken. This is clearly the case, in respect to the various read- 
ings which are found in the Samaritan and Septuagint, if we 
except the very few cases of alterations in them, which plainly 
are the result of design, and which belong to more modern 
times. ‘There is no ground then to fear for the safety of the 
Scriptures, on account of any legitimate criticism to which the 
text may be subjected. The common law has a maxim, which 
is the result of common sense, and must ever be approved by 
it; which is, De minimis non curat lex. Another maxim too it 
has, equally applicable to the subject before us, namely, Qui 
heret in litera, heret in cortice. All those, who suppose that 
the Scripture depends on a word or a letter so essentially, that it 
is not Scripture if either be changed or omitted, must, if they 
will be consistent, abandon the whole Bible, in which many 
changes of this kind, it is past all question, have actually taken 
place. The critic wonders not that so many have taken place, 
but that no more have been experienced. 

It is sometimes said, that ‘he who knows nothing, fears noth- 
ing.’ We believe this is occasionally true. But we apprehend 
the proverb would have come much nearer to a true statement 
of what usually happens, if it had been thus: ‘He who knows 
nothing fears every thing.’ In innumerable cases do we see 
this verified. It is quite applicable to the subject of various 
readings in the Scriptures. ‘The first attempt to compare manu- 
scripts and collect these readings, was denounced as something 
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horribly profane and dangerous. Yet the comparison went on. 
‘Next, it was admitted to be right in respect to the New Testa- 
ment, but very wrong in regard to the Old; every word, and 
letter, and vowel point, and accent of which, Buxtorf roundly 
asserted, are identically the same, all the world over. More 
than eight hundred thousand various readings actually col- 
lected have dissipated this illusion, and taught how groundless 
the fears of those were, who were altogether inexperienced in 
the criticism of the sacred text. Do Christians love and honour 
the Bible or its contents less now, than before the age of criti- 
cism? Let the present attitude of the Christian world answer 
this question. 

Jerome, long ago, had shrewdness enough to say, that ‘the 
Scripture was not the shell, but the nut ;’ by which he meant, 
that the sentiment of the Bible is the word of God, while the 
costume, that is, the words in which this sentiment is conveyed, 
is of minor importance. 

So the apostles and so the Saviour thought ; for they have; in 
a multitude of cases, (indeed, in almost all the appeals recorded 
in the New Testament,) appealed to the authority of the Old 
Testament, by quoting the Septuagint version of it; a version 
incomparably more incorrect, and differing from the original He- 
brew in innumerably more places, than the very worst ver- 
sion made in any modern times. But, de minimis non curat lew ; 
a truly noble maxim; yet one which superstition or ignorance 
knows not well how either to use or to estimate. 

There is, then, no more danger, in supposing that very early 
there were different recensions of the Hebrew Scriptures, than 
in supposing, that there are different ones of the Scriptures of 
the New Testament; which all now admit, for it is not a matter 
of opinion and judgment, but of fact. The Bible, spreading 
through the whole earth, and becoming the rule of life and sal- 
vation to all nations, is, at Jeast, as important now, as it was 
when only one small nation admitted its claims. It is surely no 
more an objection, then, against the watchful care of Provi- 
dence over the church and the records of its holy religion, to 
admit that divers recensions of the Scriptures existed at an early 
age, than to admit that they now exist. 

Thus much for the danger of the principle, which we have 
admitted. We will now add, that if those who cherish any ap- 
prehensions of the kind which we have endeavored to remove, 
will faithfully examine the Hebrew Scriptures as they now 
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. stand, they will find discrepancies in the recensions of the same 
compositions, which stand inserted in different places of the 
sacred records. Let them compare, for example, 2 Sam. xxii, 
and Ps. xviii; Ps. xiv, and Ps. liii; Ps. cv, and 1 Chron. 
xvi. 7, seq. If this do not satisfy them, we will point them 
to some more appalling comparisons, which they may make by 
reading Ezra ii, in connexion with Neh. vii. 6, seq. It were 
very easy to extend the same kind of comparisons to a mul- 
titude of places in the books of Kings and Chronicles, where 
the result would be the same. Those who have examined such 
matters, never can doubt how they stand ; it is only those who 
have not examined them, that pronounce a judgment which has 
its foundation only in their own theological views, or depends on 
reasoning @ priori. Facts cannot be denied ; nor can facts be 
theorized away. 

In the end, which is the safer way, in respect to the interests 
of truth and religion? to assume positions on mere doctrinal 
grounds, and established only by reasoning @ prior, which will 
be overthrown by the careful examination of facts; or to ex- 
amine facts first, and then to make out positions that are not 
liable to be overthrown? ‘The first method may wear the ap- 
pearance of zeal and deep concern for the honour of the Bible ; 
but zeal without knowledge is not very auspicious to the best in- 
terests of the truth. The fact is, too, that in many cases of 
such zeal, it amounts to very little more than a cloak to cover 
ignorance of a matter which men have not studied, and which 
it gives them pain to see that others have. How prone men 
are to regard that as worthless, which they do not possess, or to 
decry it, and to make it obnoxious, need not be proved, after all 
the facts which lie before the world relative to such matters. 

For our part, we believe that truth needs no concealment ; 
and that at the present day, it admits none. The Bible has 
nothing to fear from examination. It has ever been illustrated 
and confirmed by it. We doubt not it will be still more so. 
But all pious fraud, all ‘expurgatory indexes,’ all suppression 
of facts and truths of any kind, only prove injurious, at last, to 
the cause, which they are designed to aid. ‘This is a sufficient 
reason for abjuring them forever ; not to insist on the disingen- 
uousness, which is implied in every artifice of this nature. 

The fact, that various readings are found, not only in differ- 
ent classes of manuscripts, which have come down to us through 
different channels, but in cases where the same original docu- 
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ments are inserted in different places of the same class of man- 
uscripts, is proved beyond contradiction. The first, by the ac- 
tual comparison of manuscripts; the second, by a comparison 
of such parts of Scriptures as we have last alluded to above. 
Such a comparison may be extended very much farther, indeed 
to a great portion of the books of Chronicles, by reading them 
in connexion with the parallel passages in the books of Kings, 
and other parts of the Old Testament. Jahn’s Hebrew Bible 
is not only the best, but the only work, which will enable one to 
do this without any trouble ; as he has disposed of the whole 
books of the Chronicles in the way of harmony with other parts 
of Scripture. One thorough perusal and study of this, will ef- 
fectually cure any sober man of all extravagant positions and 
theories about the letters and apexes of the Bible, and probably 
of all extravagant notions about verbal inspiration. Those who 
have never examined, are the only persons to be confident in 
such minima as these; those who have, pass by them in silence. 

But we are diverging from our way, and hasten to return. 
We have only one topic more, respecting the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, which remains briefly to be touched. 

It will be understood, of course, by every scholar who knows 
any thing of the Samaritan Pentateuch, that it is not in the later 
Samaritan dialect, but in the proper Hebrew tongue; like the 
Pentateuch in our Hebrew Bibles, except that it is written in the 
old Hebrew character, which the Samaritans have always retain- 
ed, with only slight variations. Of this document, and this only, 
have we hitherto spoken, whenever the Samaritan Pentateuch 
has been named. But we come now to state, that there is a 
translation of the Hebrew Samaritan Pentateuch into the proper 
Samaritan dialect, which is a medium between the Hebrew and 
the Aramzan languages. This version is very ancient ; having 
been made at least before the time of Origen, and not improba- 
bly near the commencement of the Christian era. It is very 
literal, and close to the original ; and what is very remarkable, 
is almost exactly the counterpart of the original Hebrew Samari- 
tan Codex, as it now exists, with all its various readings. This 
shows, in a degree really surprising, how very carefully and 
accuratély the Hebrew Pentateuch has been copied and pre- 
served by the Samaritans, from the ancient times in which their 
version was made. This is its greatest value to-us; although 
it is of importance as one of the best means of becoming ac- 
quainted with the Samaritan dialect, which has so few remains, 
and has been so long extinct as a spoken language. 
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Besides this version of so ancient a date, there is also a ver- 
sion made by Abusaid, in the eleventh or twelfth century, into 
the Samaritan Arabic dialect, that is, the Arabic as spoken by 
the Samaritans. The translator appears to have been a man of 
talents; and he has often hit, in a very happy manner, upon 
the best way of expressing the real sentiment of the original 
text in difficult passages. 

There are also a few scattered remains of an ancient Greek 
version, made from the Samaritan Pentateuch, some ef which 
have been collected together by Morin, Hottinger, and Mont- 
faucon ; but they are too scanty to be of much critical value. 

It is easy to perceive, from what has already been said re- 
specting the important scriptural documents extant among the 
Samaritans, that their language and history ought to be a matter 
of deep interest among biblical and oriental critics. It has in 
fact been occasionally so, at different periods, since the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch was first brought to Europe. Among the older 
critics, Hottinger, Morin, Cellarius, Reland, Basnage, Castell, 
and Mill, distinguished themselves by cultivating an acquaintance 
with these subjects; and they have left behind them various 
smonuments of their progress in the knowledge of them. Among 
the more recent critics, Schnurrer, Bruns, De Sacy, Winer, 
and Gesenius, stand most distinguished for this sort of know- 
ledge. The last, in a. particular manner, has carried his re- 
searches far beyond any of his predecessors. Inthe year 1820, 
this celebrated critic made a visit to England, and examined the 
Samaritan manuscripts deposited in the library at Oxford. Cas- 
tell, long ago, in his Heptaglott Lexicen, had mentioned some 
Samaritan documents, which have often been referred to by the 
name of Liturgia Damascena, from which he gave some ex- 
tracts in his Annotationes Samaritice. These documents lay 
in the obscurity in which Castell left them, until Gesenius, on 
examining them, found them to be hymns of a religious nature. 
A minute examination enabled him to discover, that they were 
composed in an alphabetical way; and this led to an arrange- 
ment of their several parts, which were before in a confused, 
chaotic state. From this discovery proceeded the second and 
third publications, which are named at the head of this article. 

The first of these two is a discourse delivered during the 
solemnities of Christmas, before the university at Halle. It 
consists of a brief account of the state and sources of Samaritan 
literature, and an exposition of the theological opinions of the 
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Samaritans, as deduced from the hymns in question. It ap- 
pears that they are strenuous monotheists; that they have 
high ideas of the pure and spiritual nature of God; that 
they believe the world was created from nothing; that an- 
gels are emanations from the divinity; that the Mosaic Jaw is 
of immediate divine origin 5 that the institution of the sabbath 
and of circumcision is of high and holy obligation ; and finally, 
that the pious, after the rest of the grave, will be raised to a hap- 
py and glorious immortality. Nothing certam appears in the 
hymns, respecting the Messiah. Their views in former times 
with regard to him, are sufficiently plain, from what is said in 
John iv, respecting this subject. Their recent views are disclos- 
ed by their correspondence with some of the literati of Europe. 
They expect a Messiah, who will restore the Mosaic worship, 
and with it their temple on mount Gerizim. He is also to make 
their nation very happy ; and then to die and be buried with Jo- 
seph, that is, among the tribe of Ephraim. But when this will 
take place, they do not undertake to determine. 

The Anecdota Orientalia (No. 3.) exhibits a number of the 
bymns above described, in the original Samaritan, accompanied 
by an Arabic version. This was doubtless made after the Sam- 
aritan had begun to be disused, and the Arabic to prevail. To 
these Gesenius has added a Latin version of his own, with co- 
pious notes, which are filled with illustrations drawn from oriental 
sources and from comparison with biblical and other writers. 
To the whole is appended a short glossary, comprising those 
Samaritan words not to be found in any of the usual lexicons. 
A plate, at the close, exhibits the forms of the Samaritan Jetters, 
in different documents. 

This is truly a most welcome present to the lovers and culti- 
vators of oriental literature. A new source is now opened, 
which enables us further to pursue the study of the dialects kin- 
dred with the Hebrew ; and easy means are furnished for do- 
ing it. Such are the triumphs which unremitted industry and 
persevering ardor achieve; while the timid and the indolent are 
yawning over what their fathers wrote, in their easy chairs by 
a comfortable fireside, unconcerned whether the Samaritans 
and their language are brought out and exposed to light, or re- 
main covered with darkness. 

There is nothing in the Samaritan hymns, which absolutely 
determines their age. The probability is, that they were com- 
posed as early as the eighth or ninth century. 
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We give an extract from Gesenius’ Latin translation of the 
first hymn, that our readers may see the kind of composition an¢ 
sentiment which these Samaritan relics exhibit. 


Non est Deus nisi unus. 

Creator mundi, 

Quis estimabit magnitudinem tuain ? 
Fecisti eum magnifice, 

Intra sex dies. 


In lege tua magna et vera 
Legimus sapimusque. 
In quovis illorum dierum 
Magnificasti creaturas. 


Magnificate sapientia tua 

Nunciant excellentiam tuam, 
Revelantque divinum tuum imperium 
Non esse, nisi ad magnificandum te. 


- Creasti sine defatigatione 
Opera tua excelsa ; 
Adduxisti ea e nihil 
Intra sex dies. 


Creasti ea perfecta, 

Non est in unico eorum defectus, 
Conspiciendam preebuisti perfectionem eorum, 
Quia tu es dominus perfectionis. 


Et quievisti citra defatigationem 
Die septimo, 

Et fecisti eum coronam 

Sex diebus. 


Vocasti eum sanctum 
Eumque fecisti caput 

_'Tempus omni conventui [sacro], 
Principem omnis sanctitatis. 


Fecisti eum foedus 

Te inter et cultores tuos, 
Docuisti custodiam ejus 
Custodire custodientes eum. 


Felices qui sabbatum celebrant, 
Quique digni sunt benedictione ejus; 
Umbra ejus sancta eos respirare facit, 
Ab omni labore et defatigatione, etc. 
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We are encouraged to hope that other oriental specimens of 
a similar nature will follow. The next number is to exhibit the 
Book of Enoch, in the Ethiopian language ; which Gesenius 
believes to be the same book as that from which Jude, in his 
epistle, and all the early Christian Fathers, quoted. Whether 
this be the fact or not, we shall welcome the publication of the 
book ; or of any other book, from which the language, the senti- 
ment, or the literature of the Scriptures, can receive illustration. 


Art. IV. Imporrance oF STUDYING THE BIBLE IN CONNEX- 
ION WITH THE. Cuassics. 


By C. E, Stowe, Professor of the Latin and Greek Languages and Literature in 
Dartmouth College. 


ConstDERABLE interest has of late been excited in the ques- 
tion, whether the study of the English Bible ought not to be 
included in every system of elementary education ; and it is a 
question of no less importance, whether the thorough: literary 
investigation of the Scriptures in their original languages, ought 
not to be combined with the study of the Greek and Roman 
classics, and made an essential part of every system of liberal 
education. ‘The Germans, those universal masters in learning, 
have long since decided this question in the affirmative. In all 
their preparatory schools and universities, biblical and classical 
literature are considered equally essential to a complete course 
of study; the history of Moses is read in connexion with that of 
Herodotus; the genius of Isaiah excites as much admiration as. 
that of Homer; and the philosophy of Paul is the object of as 
eager a learned curiosity, as the philosophy of Plato or Aristotle. 

I need not here undertake to defend the study of the classics. 
This matter has been warmly debated, within a few years past 5 
and the result of the discussion is an almost universal conviction, 
among those capable of judging, that, though classical learning 
may have been at some periods overrated and made too exclu- 
sively the object of attention, yet it is and must always be an 
essential part of a complete education. Some of the grounds 
on which this conviction is founded, will be adverted to as we 
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proceed ; and it will be shown, that but few reasons can be given 
for the study of the classics, which will not apply with at least 
equal force to the critical study of the Scriptures. 

It is universally acknowledged, that, in point of literary merit, 
some of the sacred writers are not inferior to the most illustrious 
classics. They certainly have several excellencies peculiar to 
themselves. The influence which they have exerted and are still 
exerting upon civilized man, is even greater than that of the 
classics, and, accordingly, in a historical view, they must be 
regarded as of more consequence. And if religion, as the most 
important element in civil society, is worthy of so much atten- 
tion, that even the obsolete superstitions of pagan antiquity are 
matters of liberal science; surely the study of that religion to 
which modern times are indebted for most of their refinement, 
and which is now influencing all the forms of modern society, is 
worthy of a place in a course of liberal instruction. 

I suppose it is the object of education to perfect the mind; to 
give to all the intellectual and moral powers their complete 
development; to place the man on such ground that he can 
exercise entire control over all his faculties, and bring them to 
bear with most effect on the various purposes for which they 
were designed. ‘That which is derived, partaking of the nature 
of its origin, approaches the perfection of its nature, as it approx- 
imates towards a perfect assimilation to its original source. ‘The 
human mind is derived from God, and partakes of His nature ; 
and it is brought towards the perfection of its nature as it is 
brought towards a likeness to God, its original Author. It is, 
then, the proper object of education, to bring the soul to a like- 
ness to God ; to impress upon imperfect man, both intellectually 
and morally, the perfect image of his Creator. 

If such be the object of education, what means are most likely 
to accomplish it? If God has ever made a revelation of Him- 
self to man, surely one of the best means of accomplishing the 
object of education, one of the best means of bringing the mind 
to a conformity with its Author, must be a diligent study of this 
revelation, and a faithful application of its principles to all the 
intellectual and moral powers. This conclusion is perfectly 
natural; and as matter of fact, men in all ages have generally 
reasoned in this manner. Every nation which has had sacred 
books, believed to be revelations from the Divinity, has always 
made the study of those books an essential part of elementary 
and liberal education, and often indeed to comprise the whole 
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of it. Thus the Hindoo youth is taught to study the Vedas, and 
the Mohammedan to read the Koran; thus the Hebrews were 
carefully instructed in the books of the law, and thus too, till the 
prevalence of popery and infidelity, were Christians accustomed 
to study the Bible; and if the professed Christian will now ex- 
clude revelation from his system of instruction, he must do it in 
Opposition to the deductions of reason and the common consent 
of mankind. 

It is freely acknowledged, that it is not the object of the Bible 
to teach the sciences or the arts, but that the truths which it 
contains are principally truths of a moraland religious kind ; and 
that it is the great and leading purpose of its instructions to teach 
man what God is, and what duties he requires of his rational 
creatures. One may become an accomplished mathematician 
or an able chemist without studying the Bible; and one may be- 
come well acquainted with all the truths of revelation, and still 
have but an imperfect knowledge of mathematics or chemistry. 
This however forms no objection to the principle which has been | 
stated ; for it is not the object of education, any more than it is 
of the Bible, to teach the details of science or the rules of art. 
These are only means to an end. The end is the forming and 
disciplining of the mind, the acquiring a control over all its pow- 
ers, and a capacity to apply them with the best effect ; and the 
principles of any science or art are but the means of accom- 
plishing this end, in regard to some one particular sphere of 
human effort. In short, it is the object of education to form 
and discipline the mind, to give to it the right shape and the 
power of useful action; and this too is the object of the Bible. 
The purpose of the Bible, as a religious manual, could not be 
answered without training the understanding to a right discipline, 
and furnishing it with the most valuable materials of thought ; 
for the affections can be moved only through the medium of the 
intellect, and the heart cannot be made right while the under- 
standing is distorted. The design of God to bring men to an 
acquaintance with their own intellectual as well as moral powers, 
and to teach them how to make the best use of their minds, is 
every where manifest on the sacred pages. The fact, therefore, 
that the Bible does not teach any of the physical sciences or 
arts, and that the truths it contains are principally of a moral and 
religious nature, forms no objection to the principle, that it ought 
to be made an essential part of the elementary and liberal course 
of instruction in Christian lands. 
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Can any sincere believer in the reality of revelation irnagine, 
that we are able to devise better means for training the mind to 
a right course of discipline, than those which God himself has 
made use of for this purpose? If the Creator has taken into 
His own hands the education of the human family, and carried 
His system into practice by means of a succession of inspired 
men, through a period of more than six thousand years; can we 
suppose that this system is after all so faulty, as to be entirely 
unworthy a place in our common schemes of instruction? Noth- 
ing, surely, need be said to show that such conclusions are alto- 
gether, and most palpably, inconsistent with any profession of | 
belief in the divine origin of the Bible. 

The general principle, however, that the study of the Bible 
ought to make an essential part of education in Christian coun- 
tries, though strictly correct, is not to be taken in the gross, and 
applied to practice without discrimination or thought. Like all 
general principles, it is subject to limitations and restrictions, which 
necessarily arise out of the nature of the case. Because all 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is designed for the 
intellectual and moral improvement of men; it does not follow, 
that the Bible, as to its form, is one complete systematic whole, 
having the varieties supposed by critics to be essential to a fin- 
ished work of taste; nor that every part of it is equally well 
adapted to people in every different stage of civilization and 
intellectual development, under the influence of every different 
age and climate and mode of life; nor that all its writers were 
men of perfect character; nor that it exhibits none of the prin- 
ciples and practices of wicked men, and contains no examples of 
vice too gross and horrid to be made the subjects of familiar 
thought by all classes of learners. All these circumstances are 
essential to its perfection as a faithful picture of the human 
heart and human life, and to its purpose as an unerring guide 
through all the intricacies of a world of temptation. The Bible 
is designed to meet the wants of man, in general, from the low- 
est to the highest scale of refinement and moral delicacy, from 
the earliest to the latest periods of the world, in every diversity 
of climate and laws and customs. ‘There must be, then, various 
sorts of instruction suited to the endless variety of character in 
the learners; some things which were highly useful in one age 
may become obsolete in another; some modes of instruction 
which touch the heart’s core in one climate, among one people, 
may be scarcely intelligible to another; and some illustrations 
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and warnings which exactly meet the necessities of one age, 
may not be equally well adapted to another. He who supposes 
that every passage of the Bible must be equally suitable for 
every individual of the human race under all circumstances, is 
as wise as he who should suppose that every medicine is equally 
suitable for every disease in every age and constitution, and that 
a mixture of all the different medicines in the world must be a 
sure remedy against all sorts of sickness. The Bible is a book 
addressed entirely to the common sense of mankind, and is to be 
used according to the dictates of common sense; but there is 
surely a great difference between making a proper use of the 
Bible in education, and rejecting it altogether. 

I have ventured to say so much upon the peculiar and au- 
thoritative claims of the Scriptures, because, since the preva- 
lence of the philosophy of sensualism and infidelity, which pre- 
ceded the first revolution in France, they have, as if by tacit 
consent, been excluded from most of our institutions of public 
instruction. I trust it may be made to appear that this exclu- | 
sion is as iliberal and unphilosophical in a scientific view, as it 
is irreligious and unchristian in its moral aspect. Placing the 
Scriptures and the ancient classics on the same ground, and 
leaving the matter of religious authority entirely out of the ac- 
count, it cannot be difficult to show that the study of both, and 
of each in connexion with the other, is essential to a finished 
education. 

I. By the study of the Scriptures in connexion with the clas- 
sics, and by this study only, the student is introduced to a com- 
plete history of the human mind, in its cultivated state, from the 
earliest dawnings of its powers in the infancy of the world, to 
the full vigour of its manhood ; and in the two great and only 
characteristic developments which it has yet made, the oriental 
and occidental. 

The study of languages is not the mere learning of the arbi- 
trary sounds and figures, by which different nations have found it 
convenient to express their thoughts. This is only the prelim- 
inary means to the great end in view; it is but a narrow and 
dark entrance to the spacious and resplendent edifice we wish to 
explore, and to which there is no other way of access. The 
proper study of languages, including as it must the study of lit- 
erature, is in reality the study of the history of the human mind, 
exhibiting its various developments and its gradual progress, 
and showing the intricate and winding path by which it has es- 
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eaped from one error after another, in its slow and interrupted 
advancement towards the perfection of its nature. Every lan- 
guage isa faithful representation of the peculiar features of the 
intellectual condition, in which it was rooted and matured. So 
entirely reciprocal is the influence of opinion on language, and 
of language on opinion, that each step in the intellectual ad- 
vancement of a people may be clearly traced in the correspond- 
ing changes of speech; for every improved mode of thought 
gives rise to, and is itself in turn retained by, an improved mode 
of expression. Considered, then, as matter of education, of in- 
tellectual training, there cannot be a study more important to the 
mind itself, or more directly subservient to its improvement, than 
the study of languages; for this study presents a series of pic- 
tures, which are accurate delineations of mind in all its different 
stages, from infancy to manhood, and from barbarism to refine- 
ment; or rather, language is itself a magic mirror, which for- 
ever retains every image which has once been reflected from it, 
and ‘holds in eternal freshness and distinctness every form and 
feature of the soul, which it has once bodied forth to sense. 
Accordingly, there appear to be two classes of languages, the 
knowledge of which must be considered essential to a complete 
course of study. In the first place, the study of those languages 
which were perfected in a state of mental refinement superior 
to our own, is essential, in order to guide us to the same eleva- 
tion; and secondly, the study of languages which were perfect- 
ed in those stages of intellectual progress through which mind 
has already passed in order to reach its present position, is es- 
sential, as matter of history, that we may be able to trace the dif- 
ferent steps of advancement and gather useful hints for further 
progress. Perhaps some may be ready to deny that there are 
now any languages which properly belong to the first class men- 
tioned ; but surely all will acknowledge, that the Greek and Latin 
did belong to this class in respect to our European ancestors, at 
the time of the revival of learning, and that it was by the study 
of these masters that our teachers were taught, and mind raised 
to its present elevation. If so, then those languages, even in re- 
spect to us, belong to the second class mentioned, and the study 
of them is still essential, as matter of history, in regard to our 
own intellectual progress ; and probably impartial and thorough 
investigation would convince all, that, though in many respects 
we have now gone in advance of the Greeks and Romans, yet 
in some points of intellectual culture we are still behind them, 
Vol. II. No. 8. 92 
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and are not entirely beyond the reach of instruction from classi- 
cal antiquity. It is true, that we know more of the powers of 
steam, of the art of multiplying books, and generally, of the 
facts in mechanical and natural science, than the aneients did ; 
but it may still be doubted, whether we are equa} to the ancients 
in many of those arts which address themselves to the imagina- 
tion, or in the sciences comprehended under the general name 
of Esthetics. 

Waiving this consideration, however, and allowing to the an- 
cients no superiority over the moderns, it is certain that the ae- 
quisition of every original cultivated language opens to the mind 
an entirely new field of vision, and gives to it an integral view 
of human nature different from any which it has before wit- 
nessed. In this sense the sagacious Charles V of Germany 
was perfectly correct in his accustomed saying, that “ so many 
languages as a man learns, so many times is he a man.” No 
languages have ever been more higbly cultivated, or represent 
a more highly cultivated state of mind, than the Greek and Ro- 
man, particularly the former. ‘The idiom of each is original, 
and each represents a distinct stage of intellectual progress ; and 
these stages are precisely those which the western world has 
passed through, in order to reach its present position. — It is, 
therefore, only by an acquaintance with the Greek and Latin 
languages and literature, that we can trace the steps of our own 
progress, or learn accurately our present intellectual standing. 
Add to this the well-known fact, that these languages are much 
more perfect in their structure, far more flexible and more easily 
susceptible of application to all the nicer shades and turns of hu- 
man thought and feeling, than any modern tongues, (the Arabic 
and German being probably the only living languages that can 
bear even a remote comparison with them in this particular,) and 
it is easily seen how entirely indispensable they are to any thing 
that deserves the name of liberal education. 

The Greek language represents the youthfulness of the hu- 
man intellect, in all its simplicity and life and vigorous freshness ; 
the Latin, its sobered transition from youth to manhood. In or- 
der to complete the picture, we now need only find some accu- 
rate delineation of the infancy of cultivated humanity ; and this 
we may find in its full perfection, all glowing with life and beau- 
ty, in the language and literature of the ancient Hebrews, and 
find it there only. In the earliest writings which compose our 
Scriptures, we see the very first operations of the human soul, 
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exhibiting the strength of manhood in connexion with the sim- 
plicity and lively feeling of infancy. All the subjects of thought 
have the freshness of recent origin; the objects of nature, the 
realities of the spiritual world, are clothed with all the charms 
_of novelty ; and the full soul pours forth its emotions in the sim- 
plest forms of speech, neither shackled by the fear of criticism, 
nor flattened by the tameness of imitation. There is an excite- 
ment, a sublimity, a transparency, which can belong only to a 
new being, and is worn away as the forms of society become 
more complex, and the modes of thought more studied. ‘The 
early Hebrew literature brings us up to the point from which the 
Greek takes its commencement ; and the triumphal songs of the 
great Hebrew lawgiver and his successors, and the charming 
historical sketches scattered through the Old 'Testament, should 
be well understood, before the student is really prepared to en- 
ter on the study of Homer or Herodotus, with a reasonable 
prospect of deriving from these writers all the advantages which 
they are capable of affording. 

In another respect is the study of the Bible essential to a 
complete view of the history of mind. ‘The civilization and re- 
finement of the eastern world is perhaps as perfect in its kind 
as that of the western, but it is very different in its nature. 
Philosophy and poetry, the sciences and arts, the refinements of 
social life and the institutions of civil society, have employed as 
many and as able minds in the East as in the West; but there 
has been a wide and characteristic difference in the results. 
These two, the oriental and the occidental, are the only essen- 
tially distinct developments of cultivated mind, which have yet 
been made. Whether any of the recently civilized nations are 
to have a mode of thought and action, Janguages and literature, 
as distinct from both these as these are from each other, it re- 
mains for time to show. As yet, cultivated human intellect has 
flowed in but these two divergent channels; and he who would 
know of what man is capable, must explore them both, and trace 
each to its original source. The Old Testament is the most an- 
cient and purest fountain of orientalism ; Homer stands on the 
point of transition between the East and West; and the com- 
plete occidental development is found in the succeeding wri- 
ters of Greece and Rome. ‘The original language of the Old 
Testament is one of the oldest and most perfect of all the ori- 
ental tongues; the study of it leads the learner to remark at 
once the striking difference, the almost complete contrariety, 
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between the eastern and western mind as manifested in the 
structure and formation of speech ; and a knowledge of this dia- 
lect gives one ready access to the Arabic, the Syriac, and the 
other languages of the East, which contain the most valuable 
literature. Education cannot be complete, if confined to the , 
language and literature of the West; the student contemplates 

but half his subject, and sees human nature in only one of its as- 

pects. His notions of the nature of language and of the nature 

of mind, must be limited and partial; and his judgment of the 

actual progress of mankind in improvement, extremely imper- 

fect. How many distinguished men might be mentioned, who, 

in consequence of the prejudices of a partial education, have re- 

garded the whole eastern world, the real mother of all the re- 

ligion and civilization of the West, as one almost entire intellec- 

tual blank; who have considered the western development as 

the only one of which cultivated man is capable, and the litera- 

ture of Greece and Rome as the only ancient literature which 

can reward the labour of the cultivator! With what a smile of. 
incredulous astonishment, do they hear of the inexhaustible treas- 

ures of poetry and science and philosophy and history, preserv- 

ed in the ancient dialects of Arabia and Persia and Hindostan! 

Are such men deservedly regarded as cultivated and liberalized 

by letters, and enriched by all the wealth of the human intellect ? 

or are they not still, however learned in some respects, under 

the influence of illiberal prejudices, which owe their power to 

pure ignorance? The delightful and masterly sketches of Sir 

William Jones, and the deep researches of Von Hammer, have 

at length awakened the attention of the prejudiced West to the 

intellectual mines of the East ; and these mines are richer than 

all that was ever fabled of Golconda and Eldorado, in the esti- 

mation of him who regards the human soul as a more interesting 

object of study, than the most rare combinations of mere matter. 

The unrivalled poems of Homer and Milton attest the superiori- 

ty of minds, which are thoroughly acquainted with both the ori- 

ental and occidental element, and know how to combine them 

with skill and effect. 

Having thus far contended for the study of the Bible in con- 
nexion with the classics, on the ground of the literary benefits 
resulting from such a course, I would now endeavour to exhibit 
the subject on the still higher ground of morality, trusting that 


this argument will be regarded as of at least equal importance 
with the former. 
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II. By the study of the Scriptures in connexion with the 
classics, and by this study only, the student may reap all the 
advantages of classical learning, and be guarded against its dan- 
gers. 

_ The moral tone of classic antiquity does not harmonize with the 
religion of Christ ; and but few heathen writers attained a spirit- 
ual elevation above their contemporaries, sufficient to make them 
safe guides for christian youth. Occasionally we see gleams of 
a purer religious light, but they serve only tomake the surround- 
ing darkness appear the more dreadful. Plato, Xenophon, and 
Plutarch, among the Greeks, Cicero, Seneca, and Tacitus, 
among the Romans, and some others, have left several treatises 
of a high moral character ; still the spirit which generally per- 
vades even their writings, is essentially the spirit of paganism, 
and not the spirit of true religion. How should itbe otherwise ? 
and how can these writers be made the exclusive objects of stu- 
dy and admiration, without transfusing their own spirit in some 
degree to their admirers? We apprehend no danger of a di- 
rect conversion from Christianity to heathenism, from the wor- 
ship of Jehovah to the worship of Jupiter. The ancients had 
too little faith in their own religion to make proselytes ; and the 
details of Greek and Roman mythology are too glaringly absurd, 
too grossly sensual, to excite any other feelings than those of 
aversion and disgust. The danger lies altogether in another 
quarter; it is the danger of insensibly imbibing a heathenish 
spirit, by an exclusive attachment to heathen literature. May 
not the selfish pride, which led Greeks and Romans to denom- 
inate all other people barbarians; may not that ferocious pas- 
sion for military glory, which deified the most brutal disturbers 
of human peace, and the most cruel destroyers of human hap- 
piness, provided they did mischief for the sake of renown; may 
not eager lust and haughty revenge and domineering ambition and 
blind worldliness,—all find their way to the youthful heart, when 
they come recommended by the charms of imagination and the 
beauties of diction? Js it not a fact that this spirit has been 
breathed into the literature of modern times, and that in the his- 
tory, the poetry, and the philosophy of christian nations, there 
is more of the narrow pride and blood-thirsty patriotism and sen- 
sual worldliness of paganism, than of the deep humility and uni- 
versal good-will and pure spirituality of the gospel? In pagan- 
ism, the material every where predominates over the spiritual, 
and the intellectual always takes precedence of the moral; in 
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the Bible it is, as it ought to be, just the reverse. But which, in 
this respect, has had most influence over modern literature ? and 
why should the heathen element have so decidedly the prepon- 
derance in christian literature, unless it be for the obvious and 
very sufficient reason, that it has this decided preponderance in 
christian education? The consequence is perfectly natural, and 
indeed necessary ; and until a different course of early instruc- 
tion is adopted, a different result cannot be expected. It is true, 
that this spirit is at present not so often imbibed directly from 
the classics themselves, as from those modern writers, who have 
made the classics their models in morals as well as in style. 
Men are naturally prone to overlook the spiritual in the eager 
pursuit of the physical, and to forget the moral in the pride of 
the intellectual; and this wrong bias is but too much encourag- 
ed by the whole spirit of classic antiquity. The study of the 
Bible gives to the mind a right direction in this important par- 
ticular, elevates and ennobles it by fixing its contemplations on 
that which is spiritual and eternal, and brings it to its perfection. 
by cultivating the moral powers along with the intellectual. 
The Bible teaches man that he is united with the whole human 
race by the ties of brotherhood; that true glory consists in 
adding to the happiness and not to the misery of his fellow men ; 
and that the governing of one’s own passions isa more noble ob- 
ject of ambition, than the tyrannizing over thousands of trembling 
slaves. 

Even the political freedom of Greece and Rome, was far 
from being founded on a correct understanding of the rights 
of man. In general, it was merely the freedom of a proud 
aristocracy to trample upon the poor, and hold foreigners 
in cruel bondage. The civil liberty of pagan antiquity was 
not inconsistent with the most merciless oppression of the lower 
orders of the people, when this could be ventured upon with 
impunity, nor with the most revolting and brutalizing forms of 
slavery. ‘The pagan appears to have had no idea of the rights 
of men, as men; but only of the rights of his own republic to 
preserve its freedom, and, if possible to bring all others in sub- 
jection to itself. But the idea of the right of even an individual 
state to be free, was no inconsiderable advance upon the abso- 
lute despotism of the East; and the freedom of the classical 
ages, imperfect as it was, has not failed to exert a very bene- 
ficial influence on the governments of the western world. ‘There 
Is in antiquity, however, no example of a free representative 
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‘government, founded on the principle of equal rights, till the 
idea was first suggested by the institutions of Moses, and fully 
realized in the primitive organization of the christian church. 
Even while the Hebrews were under the monarchy of their native 
sovereigns, the limitations of the royal power were such, that the 
meanest subjects enjoyed far more liberty, than was ever afforded 
in the boasted aristocratic republics of ancient Greece. It is 
well known, that the spirit of freedom, which is now diffusing it- 
self through the old world and rendering despotism every where 
insecure, owes its origin to the founders of our own free institu- 
tions ; and it is equally well known, though not proclaimed with 
equal loudness and frequency, that our ancestors derived their 
notions of civil government and equal rights directly from the 
Bible. If, then, we would teach our young men to correct the 
partial and unjust notions of civil right which prevailed in pagan 
republics, or to understand the principles on which our own in- 
stitutions rest, or to sympathize with all that is really valuable in 
the spirit of freedom that is now abroad in the world, we must, 
in all our plans of education, connect the thorough study of the 
Bible with the study of the great masters of classical antiquity. 

It is true that the proud, selfish, and worldly spirit of paganism, 
is the spirit of the natural man, who delights in self-exaltation, 
even at the expense of the happiness and the blood of his fel- 
low-men. Still, though man is corrupted, his moral nature is not 
destroyed, and though he may love power, and bloodshed and 
sensuality, there is enough of the divine image in his soul, to im- 
pel him to feel the superiority of the humble and _ self-denying 
and spiritual character of the Bible, when it is fairly presented 
to his understanding. His moral taste will be improved, and his 
moral feelings corrected, by a diligent study of the Scriptures, 
even though he should not give himself up to the controlling in- 
fluence of scriptural sentiment. Compare the stern morality of 
the skeptical Franklin, whose Puritan parents gave him a strict- 
ly scriptural education, with the licentiousness of the French 
philosophers, who in early life enjoyed no such advantages ; or 
the moral influence of the poetry of Milton, who studied the Bi- 
ble with as much diligence and ardour as he studied Homer or 
Virgil, with that of Dryden or Pope, who made the classics 
their exclusive models. 

Ill. Some may be ready to ask: ‘If there is confessedly so 
much danger in the classics, why give them any attention? why 
not exclude them entirely from our halls of education ?? Simply 
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because, as has been partly shewn already, a knowledge of the 
ancients lies at the foundation of all proper mental culture, and 
there is nothing, and can be nothing, to supply their place. 
The evil may be easily avoided, the good cannot be dispensed 
with. It is through the classics, that mind has arrived at its 
present elevation ; and in order to retain our intellectual position, 
classical learning must live and flourish. Should the time ever 
come when the study of the ancients shall be neglected, the 
general standard of mental excellence will be rapidly retrograde. 
In every community where this study is unknown or undervalu- 
ed, literary effort is characterized by a rawness and viciousness 
of taste, which at once betrays a defective education. It is 
not those alone who read the classics with fluency, that derive 
benefit from them ; but all who have once studied them them- 
selves, or who are familiarly conversant with those who do study 
them, even though the words of the languages may fade away 
entirely from their minds, generally acquire a maturity of judg- 
ment and taste, that strongly characterizes their intellectual ef- 
forts. Edmund Burke, in a letter to Parr, justly and happily 
remarks, that this sort of erudition ‘ diffuses its influence over 
the society at large ; it is enjoyed where it is not directly bestow- 
ed ; and those feel its operations who do not know to what they 
owe the advantage they possess.” 

These assertions are not made groundlessly or at random. 
They are fully sustained by uniform experience, and are neces- 
sary deductions from the very nature of the case. Not to re- 
peat what we have before observed, respecting the importance of 
‘the Greek and Latin as the representatives of a most highly cul- 
tivated state of mind, as the teachers of those who taught us, as 
our direct intellectual progenitors; it is certain that these two 
ancient languages, considered simply as to their mechanical 
structure, (particularly the Greek, with the copiousness, flexibil- 
ity, majesty, and harmony of its periods, with its wonderful 
power of compounding words and adapting epithets to the pre- 
cise nature of the subject to be described,) are incomparably 
more beautiful and perfect than any of the modern tongues of 
Europe. The study of such languages cannot fail to refine and 
adorn the mind, and increase the student’s power over his na- 
tive idiom ; especially as the living languages of Europe are by 
etymology so intimately connected with the Greek and Latin, 
and the English owes to them its refinement and copiousness. 
The circumstances under which those ancient languages came 
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to maturity; the simplicity and liveliness and youthful vigour of 
ihe classical writers; their fresh and keen perception of the ob- 
jects of nature and the character of man ; their unrivalled power 
of making words the exact images, the living pictures of thought; 
the fact that they have stood the test of every possible mode of 
irial, and that their languages are fixed and unchangeable; give to 
these writers, as models of expression and style, a value to which 
no others can lay claim. ‘They are justly held to be a sort of 
common standard of literary excellence, approved by the con- 
current voice of ages, by which the merit of other performances 
is to be estimated. In ancient times, when the objects of pur- 
suit were comparatively few, when the materials of writing were 
scarce, and the process slow and difficult, the whole force of the 
mind was much more exclusively directed to condensation and 
finish of style, to brevity and neatness of expression, than it is at 
present; when the eager pursuit of the natural sciences and the 
mechanical arts and the improvements of life, has diverted in- 
tellectual effort into so many thousand different channels; and 
the ease and cheapness with which printed pages are multiplied, 
have brought before the literary public all sorts of mediocrity, 
with the consequent verbosity, affectation, and unnatural striving 
after effect. Since the ancients, then, lived under circumstan- 
ces so much more favourable to the cultivation of style, both in 
thought and expression ; since they devoted so much more atten- 
tion to it, and since their languages were so much better adapted 
to this sort of excellence ; is it any thing strange that they should 
excel the moderns in this particular? And to whom shall we go 
for instruction on any subject, if not to those who understand 
that subject best ? ‘ 

Tt will not be understood that I refer to the pursuit of the na- 
tural sciences and the arts of life, or to the ease and cheapness 
with which books and the means of information are multiplied, 
as in themselves evils. On the contrary, they are the principal 
causes of the allowed superiority of the moderns over the an- 
cients in most respects ; but it is no new doctrine, that that which 
is the cause of a great general good, may at the same time be 
the occasion of a particular isolated evil. The very means 
which have enabled us to gain ground of the ancients in almost 
every thing else, may have occasioned a loss in respect to lan- 
guage, in respect to the condensation and arrangement and illus- 
tration of thought, the comprehensiveness and force and ele- 
gance of expression. There may be, and doubtless are, some 
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as good writers among the moderns, as ever existed among the 
ancients ; but are there not proportionably many more poor and 
careless ones? and has not excellence of this sort, in the aggre- 
gate, deteriorated ? And even in regard to the best of modern 
writers, are the languages in which they write so perfect, or 
their conceptions and illustrations, on the whole, as fresh and 
original, as those of the ancients? It would be strange, indeed, 
if the first reapers should not find a richer harvest than the 
eleaners ; if the lenders should not be more independent than the 
borrowers; if the imitated should not be more original than the 
imitators. It is a fact obvious to all, that in the great mass of 
modern writings, there is a diffuseness and verbiage, a negligence 
and slovenliness, a confusion and interminableness, that were en- 
tirely unknown to the ancients, so far as we can judge from the 
literary remains which have descended to us. ‘This must have 
an effect upon the public mind in general; and if we may form 
any estimate from the character of political harangues and theo- 
logical disquisitions and popular essays, it is an evil that is rath- 
er increasing than diminishing. This is an age of detail, and of 
words, and of endless talking. It is just such an age as ought 
to be disciplined and corrected by the lively, imaginative, sen- 
tentious, simple spirit of antiquity. 

Farther, the study of the classics affords the requisite mental 
discipline, and at the same time furnishes, while it exercises, the 
mind. ‘The purposes of education are accomplished, by teaching 
the mind how to use its own powers and apply them skilfully to 
every emergency as it arises; and many of the studies in which 
we engage with ardour, are acknowledged to be valuable, chiefly 
on account of the intellectual exertion, which they demand. In 
the study of the classics, all the different powers are called 
into active exercise ; the faculties of memory and reasoning, of 
imagination and taste, are put in. requisition in every sentence 
that is read; and generally, the sentence itself exhibits an admi- 
rable model of the very sort of effort, which is required for un- 
derstanding it. What kind of training can be more improving 
than this, in which precept and example and practice are com- 
bined in one and the same intellectual process? It is a kind of 
discipline peculiarly adapted to the youthful mind, because it 
exercises and strengthens all its powers, without, like studies 
more abstruse, overtaxing and disgusting them. And while this 
discipline is acquired, the mind is at the same time stored with 
the most important and interesting facts, with the most varied 
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and delightful knowledge. Poetry and history and philosophy, 
in their most beautiful and perfect forms, present themselves to 
the youthful soul, and pour all their riches into its bosom, while 
it is learning the use of its own powers. If mental training, 
then, be an object of so much importance, that the mind may be 
chained to the most barren and repulsive pursuits in order to 
acquire it; why should it not be obtained by classical study, 
which at the same time affords rich additional treasures? Why 
should we always be compelled to make our toilsome way over 
the rough, bare rock, when we can reach the same point by a 
verdant path, overhung with trees refreshing us with the most 
whoiesome and delicious fruit, and cheering us with the songs 
of the most melodious birds? J would not have the severer 
studies excluded from a course of education ; they are essential 
to the complete training of the mind, and nothing else can supply 
their place ; but neither would I have the abstract sciences ex- 
clude the languages and the study of literature, which are 
equally good for discipline, and infinitely better for furnitare. 

Most of the foregoing remarks may also be applied, with equal 
truth, to the study of the Bible. ‘That is a storehouse of the 
most important and various knowledge ; it is capable of disci- 
plining all the faculties of the soul; while the severe simplicity 
and masculine grandeur of the style in which most of its books 
are written, render it peculiarly valuable as a model of expres- 
sion. Its pathos is the pathos of the full soul ; its ornament is the 
beautiful simplicity of nature; its charm is more in the thought 
than in the diction. So striking is this peculiarity in the style of 
Scripture, that its beauties remain unconcealed, though not 
entirely unobscured, by the distance of time and place, the dif- 
ference of climate and habits and modes of life, which render so 
many allusions and tropes almost unintelligible, and by the 
rubbish of imperfect translation, which destroys the delicacy 
of expression, and annihilates the beauties of mere language. 
This fact may be well illustrated, by comparing the most perfect 
translation of the classics with the poorest version of the Scrip- 
tures, and observing the comparative loss sustained, and beauty 
preserved, by each. ‘The beauties of the heathen classics, like 
their religion, sometimes lose all their charms when transferred 
to a foreign soil; while the beauties of the sacred classics, are 
generally as universal and unfading as their God. _Art, even the 
most exquisite, is transient and mutable; nature, in all her sim- 
plicity, is everlasting and unchangeable. 
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The statements and reasonings, upon which we have ventured, 
we think are fully sustained by facts. The times in which men 
have most valued and most diligently studied the classics in 
connexion with the sacred writings, have been the times in 
which literature has exhibited its highest character and borne its 
richest fruits. 'The seventeenth century will always be distin- 
guished in the annals of Great Britain, as the most glorious 
period of its literature ; and that was the time when the study of 
the classics and of the Bible was in the greatest vigour; that was 
the time of such scholars as Usher and Cudworth, Selden and 
Milton. ° So the sublime genius of Dante was nurtured and 
matured by the study of the Bible, in connexion with the great 
spirits of Greece and Rome. Germany is now distinguished 
above all the other nations of modern Europe, for the freshness 
and originality and exuberance of its native literature; and no 
less for the ardour and success with which the study of the Scrip- 
tures and of the classics is prosecuted. 

Itseems due to the subject, to add a few remarks in regard — 
to the mode in which the study I have been recommending 
ought to be conducted, in order to derive from it the benefits 
which it is capable of yielding. It is a fact highly discreditable 
to our scholarship, that the study of the ancients excites com- 
paratively little interest in the mass of our students, and is 
generally entirely discontinued, so soon as the student emerges 
into active life. One grand cause of this distaste to ancient lore, 
I apprehend, is to be found in the very defective mode in which 
the ancient languages are taught in most of our public institu- 
tions. Generally there is not sufficient time devoted to prepara- 
tion for college, and the time thus spent is not always judiciously 
employed. The object in preparation should be, to acquire an 
acquaintance with grammatical forms, so familiar, that the student 
may know at sight the design of every inflection, even though 
he should be ignorant of the meaning of the word. Then, in 
the succeeding part of his course, be will be able to read for the 
thought, without being engrossed and embarrassed with un- 
known grammatical forms. After entering college, the student, 
on our present system, finds himself for the most part still con- 
fined to the repulsive and school-boy task of reading extracts— 
mere meagre extracts. He has no opportunity to become fa- 
miliar with any one writer, or learn to read any one book with 
facility. He seldom learns to read for the thought, but is kept 
continually upon words; he scarcely knows that it is possible 
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even to read a Greek or Latin author without the dictionary and 
grammar, or for the sake of learning any thing but how to con- 
strue and parse a few disconnected sentences. He is doing the 
same thing that he was doing at the academy, he is conscious 
of no progress, he is able to read no author, he has followed out 
no one train of thought, he has no connected view of any work. 
A man can never become familiar with a language, till he be- 
comes accustomed to read for the thought; and he will never 
feel sufficiently interested to read for the thought, while he is 
confined to disconnected extracts from various writers, and is 
permitted to become familiar with no one author, and to have 
a complete knowledge of no one treatise. What degree of in- 
terest in English literature would the foreign student acquire, 
whose reading should be confined to the English Reader and 
American Preceptor? Extracts are for those who are learning 
grammatical forms, and not for those who are learning language 
in the higher sense. No one will feel interested to study the pe- 
culiar force and bearing of each word as it is arranged in a sen- 
tence, till he has become sufficiently interested in his author, to feel 
that it is worth his while to labour for the sake of ascertaining 
his author’s exact meaning. 

The classics will never be generally appreciated, nor the study 
of them generally advantageous, till students are made familiar 
with grammatical forms before they enter college; and after- 
wards are taught to read and understand whole treatises, instead 
of construing and parsing disjointed extracts. For a college 
course of Greek, I would propose something like the follow- 
ing 5 always taking it for granted, that the student is well ground- 
ed in grammar before entering. During the first year, let him 
study the Odyssey of Homer; let him be taught to observe the 
delightful pictures of ancient life and manners which it pre- 
sents; let the antiquities, the various allusions and mythologi- 
cal stories, be appropriately illustrated. In a few months he 
will become sufficiently familiar with the style and course of 
thought, to be able to read for the thoughts, and for the pleas- 
ure and instruction which reading affords. He will become 
acquainted with at least one Greek author, and have a com- 
plete idea of one Greek book ; and this is more than is now gen- 
erally gained by the whole four years’ course. Knowing that 
he can now read one book without being a slave to his lexi- 
con and grammar, he will feel as if he might read another ; he 
will see that it is possible for a Greek writer to be good for 
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something else, besides a school-boy’s task in construing and , 
parsing. I donot mean that the lexicon and grammar are to be 

thrown aside; but [ am sure that no one has thoroughly learned 

a language, till he has become in a good measure independent 
of these helps, till his own mind is his best lexicon and gram- 

mar; and this power can be acquired, in the first instance, only 

by the continuous study of some one good author. In the sec- 

ond year, let him in the same manner read Herodotus; and let 
the reading of Herodotus be, not the mere study of Greek 

words, but let it be a course of study in ancient history. Ina 

short time, he will become familiar with the style of Herodotus, 

and will read his history with ease and pleasure, and as he 

would read a well written history in his own language, for the 

sake of the information and entertainment which the history af- 

fords. Every Greek scholar will see why I select these two 

writers for the commencement of the college course. They are 

the most ancient and simple, the most lively and entertaining 

of the Greek writers, and their works (the Odyssey more than 

the Iliad) are peculiarly calculated to interest and improve the 

youthful mind. For the third year, I would propose Xeno- 
phon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, which gives a full and de- 
lightful account of that philosopher’s opinions and reasonings on 

all the most important topics of morality and natural religion ; 

and the Phaedo of Plato, that most finished and enchanting di- 

alogue, in which Socrates is introduced discoursing on the 

nature and immortality of the soul. By this course, four of 
the most distinguished writers, two of the most important dia- 
lects, the manners, antiquities, and history, the moral philosophy, 
and natural theology of the ancient Greeks, in their most engag- 
ing forms, may be made familiar to the student; while, on the 
present plan, he reads just enough of a variety of writers, to be 
wearied and perplexed by them all, without obtaining a com- 
plete or satisfactory idea of any. 

To connect the study of the Bible with this course, the stu- 
dent should already be familiar with Hebrew grammar, and have 
read some of the earlier and easier portions of Genesis. ‘This, if 
rightly taught, is to the young an easy acquisition; because the 
language is so perfectly simple and regular in its structure. The 
only difficulty is at the very outset, on account of the pure ori- 
entalism of the Hebrew being in many respects so contrary to 
our occidental notions of language. Then, with the study of 
Homer, should be connected some of the oldest poetry of the 
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Hebrew Scriptures, as for example the most simple songs in 
the Pentateuch, the ninetieth and some other of the Psalms; 
with Herodotus, the historical writings of Moses and the other 
Hebrew annalists ; and with Xenophon and Plato, the discours- 
es of our Lord in the Gospels of Matthew and John, and one of 
the more elaborate epistles of Paul, for example, that to the 
Romans. The comparison should be carefully carried through 
in every instance ; and thus the superiority of the Bible will be 
clearly manifested. 

On this plan, we might engage in the business of teaching the 
ancient languages with some hope of success and usefulness ; 
an interest might be excited in the classics in=the highest de- 
gree auspicious to the cause, of sound learning ; and the Word 
of God would, at the same time, be exerting its holy and heav- 


~ enly influence on the intellect and the heart. 


Art. V. On THe Exonus or tue IsraciitEs our or Eeyrr, 
AND THETR WANDERINGS IN THE DesERT. 


By the Editor. 


[WITH A MAP.] 


Ir will be the chief object of the present article, to trace the 
march and wanderings of the children of Israel, from the time 
of their miracalous passage through the Red _ sea, until their ar- 
rival on the borders of Moab and the confines of the promised 
land. This is a subject which has long been discussed by com- 
mentators, without arriving at any satisfactory results ; inasmuch 
as the whole tract of country south of Palestine, which the Is- 
raelites necessarily traversed, has remained until recently a terra 
incognita to modern geographers. Within the last few years, 
however, the researches of several travellers have torn away the 
veil of darkness which so long rested on those regions ; and it 
would therefore seem desirable to apply the results of their re- 
searches to the illustration of that part of Holy Writ, which is 
more particularly connected with these districts. I am not 
aware that this has yet been attempted by any one; certainly 
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not in the English language; and I therefore hope that the fol- 
lowing pages may prove acceptable to the reader, at least as a 
first essay to elucidate an interesting and difficult topic, and one 
which may hereafter be extended or modified by the suggestions 
of other minds, and the aid of wider and more exact geographi- 
cal investigations.’ : 

As a preliminary step, it will not be improper to take a brief 
survey of that part of Egypt in which the Israelites probably re- 
sided, in order to obtain a more definite idea and clearer view 
of their breaking up, and of their march before arriving at the 
Red sea ; because all this must necessarily have a direct bear- 
ing on the question, At what place was the passage of the Red 
sea effected? We can here only touch upon all these points ; 
since the necessity of a fuller consideration of them has been 
superseded, by the very ample discussions of Professor Stuart 
in the second part of his Course of Hebrew Study.? Indeed, 
the present article must properly be regarded, only as acontinua- 
tion of the discussions of that writer. 


I. Land of Goshen. 


In regard to the situation of the land of Goshen, the views of 
modern writers would appear to have become in a good degree 
definitely fixed. It was most probably the tract lying eastward 
of the Pelusian arm of the Nile, towards Arabia, i. e. between 
that arm on the one side, and the Red sea and the borders of 
Palestine on the other. Commentators, however, have been 
greatly divided in respect to the situation of Goshen. Cellarius, 
Shaw, and others, suppose it to be the region around Heliopolis, 
not far from the modern Cairo; Bryant places it in the Saitic 
nome or province ;* while Jablonsky strangely endeavours to fix 


1 The substance of this article, (as well as the accompanying map,) 
will also be found in the forthcoming American edition of Calmet’s 
Dictionary, as revised by the Editor of this work, under the articles 
Exopus, Exaru, Canaan, Gosuen, etc. The information there giv- 
en has been here moulded into a different and more connected form 
and order ; while, at the same time, this article may serve as a speci- 
men of the additions made by the Editor to that work. This edition 
of Calmet, it is hoped, may prove an acceptable as well as valuable 
present, not only to the biblical student, but also to every attentive 
reader of the Bible. 


? Excursus I~IV. p. 153—198. 
3 Obs. on the Plagues of Egypt. 
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it near Heracleopolis in Middle Egypt, on the western bank of 
the Nile !* But most modern interpreters and travellers coin- 
cide in the view above given, that it was the part of Egypt east- 
ward of the Delta; so Michaelis, Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, Nie- 
buhr, and also the deputation of French engineers sent by Bona- 
parte to explore this country, and especially the route of the an- 
cient canal, while the French had possession of Egypt in 1799. 
In accordance, also, with this view, Professor Stuart has treated 
of the subject.6 The reasons on which this opinion is founded, 
may be briefly stated as follows. 

I. The notices contained in Scripture itself—(1.) From 
Exod. xiii. 17, and 1 Chron. vii. 21, it appears that the land of 
Goshen was adjacent to the land of the Philistines, or at least 
nearer to it than the other parts of Egypt.—(2.) In Gen. xlvi. 
29, Joseph, it is said, went up from Egypt to meet his father on 
his arrival in Goshen,—a mode of expression which is always 
used in respect to those who go from Egypt towards Palestine ; 
while those who go from Palestine to Egypt are always said to 
go down.—(3.) According to Gen. xlv. 10, Goshen was not far 
from (was near to) the royal residence of the kings of Egypt 
at that time, which according to Josephus was Memphis, but ac- 
cording to Ps. Ixxviii. 12, 43, was Zoan or Tanis, on the second 
branch of the Nile, and within the Delta. In either case, the 
reference supports our view of the situation of Goshen.— 
(4) The Israelites set off from Rameses, Ex. xii. 37, the me- 
tropolis of Goshen, and probably near the centre of the pro- 
vince, and reached the Red sea in three days; or perhaps 
in two, if Etham lay at its northern extremity, in the edge 
of the desert. This would have been impossible, had they come 
from the vicinity of the Nile-—(5.) The probable sites of the 
cities built in Goshen by the Israelites, as Rameses and Pithom, 
are found in this region. 

II. With the above notices agree also those existing in the 
ancient translators of the Scriptures, and in other writers.— 
(1.) The Seventy, who made their version in Egypt, and who 
are consequently of great authority in every thing relative to that 
country, give the Hebrew name in Gen. xlv. 10, by Leoéy doa- 
Bias, Goshen of Arabia, manifestly signifying that Goshen 


4 In his eight Dissertations on the Land of Goshen, Opera, ed. Te 
Water, Vol. II. 


5 Course of Heb. Study, Vol. II. Excurs. II. p. 158. 
Vol. II. No. 8. 94 
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was on the east of the Nile. Indeed the name of Arabia was 
sometimes applied to all that part of Egypt and Ethiopia which 
lies between the Nile and the Red sea; and especially the so 
called Arabian nome (vouos AgaBias) was in the tract which 
we assign to Goshen.® In another place, Gen. xlvi. 28, for the 
Hebrew reading land of Goshen, they put «a0 “Howmy nolw 
eig-ynv ‘Pousoon, to Herodpolis in the land of Rameses; from 
which we may gather that the city of Herodpolis was reckoned 
to Goshen, and that the whole country was sometimes called 
Rameses, after its capital.—(2.) Josephus evidently reckons He- 
liopolis to Goshen 37 following probably the Septuagint version of 
Ex. i. 11, where, in enumerating the cities built by the Israel- 
ites, in addition to Rameses and Pithom, they mention also On, 
which is Heliopolis. On our hypothesis, this city might have 
been in quite the south-western corner of Goshen. In confirmation 
of this, we may also remark, that according to Niebuhr,* there 
exist large mounds of ruins about eight or nine miles N. E. of 
Heliopolis, which are still called Tel el hid, Hills of the Jews, 
or Turbet el Ihid, Graves of the Jews. It is however very pos- 
sible, that these ruins are to be referred back only to the time of 
the temple of Onias, in the reign of the Ptolemies.—(3.) The au- 
thority of Saadias, the Arabic translator, is here very great, as 
he was himself an Egyptian, Fyumensis ; he always, for Goshen, 
puts Sedir. This was the name of a fortress and of the region 
around it, in the Egyptian province Sharkiyeh, in which also 
was the nome 'Tarabia,® (the Arabian nome of Ptolemy,) as is 
shewn by De Sacy and also by Quatremére.? In accordance 
with this view is also the testimony of Makrizi, the celebrated 
Arabian writer, who describes the land of Goshen as _ being the 
country around Bilbeis, and extending to the land of the Ama- 
lekites.” 


6 Ptolem. Geogr. IV. 5. Plin. V. 9. 

7 Antiq. II. 7. 6. 

* See Niebuhr’s Reisebeschr. I. p. 100, 218. 

8 So called in the Coptic manuscripts; see Champollion’s Egypte 
sous les Pharaons, I. p. 75. Quatremeére’s Mémoires sur ? Egypte, 1. 
p- 62. 

9 De Sacy Mémoire sur la Version Arabe des Livres de Moise & 
Pusage des Samaritains, p.71 sq. Quatremére, 1. c. 

10 De Sacy ibid. p.73. Quatremére ib. p. 58. For all these refer- 
ences, see also Rosenmueller’s Bibl. Geograph. III. p. 246 sq—The 
different views respecting the situation of Goshen have been collect- 
ed by Bellermann, in his Handb. der bibl. Lit. IV. p. 191 sq. 
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With the above hypothesis, agrees well also the general char- 
acter of this district. It is in general not susceptible of tillage, 
because it lies for the most part beyond the reach of the inunda- 
tions of the Nile; but it is so much the more adapted to the uses 
of nomadic shepherds, such as were Jacob and his sons, and 
was consequently for them the best of the land; Gen. xlvii. 6, 
11. So true was this, that even in later times, after the conquest 
of Egypt by the Mohammedans, the region around Bilbeis (the 
Jand of Goshen) was assigned to the Arabian nomadic tribes, 
who had taken part in the conquest, as their appropriate portion. 

This tract of country in general, or isthmus, is described by 
M. Roziére, a member of the French deputation above-men- 
tioned, as a vast plain, but little elevated above the sea; now 
and then having a rolling surface; interspersed also with hills, 
in general small, steep on one side, and gradual on the other. 
Tt is every where intersected by valleys, (wadys,) wide, but not 
deep, apparently made by the Nile and the rains. In these, 
particularly during the rainy season, there is abundance of grass, 
bushes, and other vegetation, on which the camels that cross the 
deserts in caravans, are fed. In general, the whole plain is 
covered with more or less of vegetation, excepting those parts 
where drift-sands compose the principal part of the soil, or 
where there are salt lagoons, near which the whole soil is covered 
or mixed with saline excrescences. 

In February, 1827, the Rev. Mr Smith, American missionary, 
passed with a caravan direct from Bilbeis to El] Arish, on the 
borders of Palestine, across the desert, and of course through 
the northern part of the district of Goshen. From Bilbeis they 
travelled the first day over an immense plain of coarse sand, al- 
most entirely destitute of vegetation. “ Afterwards,” he observes, 
“the desert became uneven and hilly, and presented a great 
variety of surface and prospect. As we advanced, the fine mova- 
ble sand increased, forming little hillocks around the shrubs, and 
covering the tops of the highest hills with immense drifts, formed 
and shaped in the same manner as banks of snow. Several 
species of evergreen shrubs, resembling our whortleberry bush, 
find sustenance in the sand of the desert, and are scattered in 
some places more, and in others less thickly, over the whole of 
it. Of grass I saw none, except a little in a very few places, 
growing in bogs, as if in swamps. It is on the shrubs just men- 


1 Quatremére, Mem. I. p. 60. 
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tioned, that the Bedouins pasture their flocks. Of these we saw 
none until the fifth day; after that, many, which were always 
composed of goats and sheep together, and attended by fe- 
males.” !? 

A very striking feature of this region of country, or Goshen, 
is the great valley of Saba Byar, i. e. seven wells, through which 
passed the ancient canal that united the Nile with the Red sea. 
This canal was found by the French engineers to be still in a 
state of preservation in many parts of it. The first section of it 
begins near the head of the Red sea, just north of Suez, so call- 
ed, and runs up through a low wady to the so called Bitter lakes, 
about thirteen and a half miles. The second section consists of 
the basin of these lakes, which runs in a north-westerly direction 
about twenty seven miles, and the bottom of which is from twenty 
to fifty-four feet lower than the high-water mark of the Red sea. 
The third section of the canal runs from Serapeum, at the head 
of these lakes westward, through the above-mentioned wady 
Saba Byar, about thirty-nine miles, to Abasseh, at the western 
end of the wady, where it joins the valley of the Nile. ‘The 
fourth and last seetion runs from Abasseh to Bubastis, (Pi Be- 
seth, Ezek. xxx. 17,) which was on the Pelusiac, or eastern 
branch of the Nile, about twelve miles from Abasseh. The 
whole valley of Saba Byar, from Abasseh to Serapeum, is sub- 
" ject to be overflowed by the Nile, when fully swelled. In 1800, 
while the French were there, the Nile not only flowed into the 
valley, but broke through a great dyke near the middle of it, 
and penetrated almost to the Bitter lakes. ‘The water on this 
occasion, in some parts of the valley, was from twenty to thirty 
feet deep. The soil is consequently covered by the rich depos- 
it of the Nile, and is of the same character as that of the rest of 
Egypt near the Nile, though not so deep. Sweet water is eve- 
ry where found in it on digging a few feet. The canal ran 
along the northern side of this valley, upon the hill or ascent 
which bounds it on that side.® 

A similar, but more extensive, valley still farther to the south 
and west, is mentioned by Mr. Smith on his route from Bilbeis 
to El Arish. Soon after leaving Bilbeis, they struck off to the 
_ right into the desert. Afterwards, he says, ‘We passed one 


12 Stuart’s Course of Heb. Study, II. p. 165. 


18 Description de l Egypte, (by the French deputation,) Tom. 
VIII. p. 111 sq. 
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tract of land, the features of which were so distinctly marked as 
to excite considerable curiosity. It was a sort of valley, a little 
lower than the surrounding country, into which we descended, 
about ten and a half hours [some thirty-five miles] from Bil- 
beis. It extends north-west and south-east, descending towards 
the Nile, and narrowing in this direction. We were told that 
the Nile occasionally flows up this valley to the spot where we 
crossed it. Towards the south-east, it gradually ascends, and 
widens into an immense plain, the limits of which, in that direc- 
tion, we could not discern. From this plain, the eastern ex- 
tremity of Suez mountain, [Attaka or Ettaga,] which now for 
the first time showed itself, bore south by east. The soil of this 
tract was a dark mould. I do not doubt that water might be 
found in any part of it, by digging a few feet. Indeed, after 
travelling upon it four and a half hours, [about fourteen or fif- 
teen miles,| we came to a well only twelve or fifteen feet deep, 
but sufficiently copious to water the [two hundred] camels and 
fill the water skins of the whole caravan, and containing the only 
sweet water that we found in the desert, all the other wells be- 
ing brackish. It is called 4bu Suair. Having seen how ex- 
tensively artificial irrigation is practised in Egypt, I was easily 
persuaded that this whole tract might once have been under the 
highest state of cultivation.” 

Valleys or wadys like these would furnish to the Israelites an 
abundance of fertile soil to live upon, with the opportunity of 
pasturing their flocks in the surrounding deserts. That this was, 
therefore, the best of the land of Egypt for the Hebrews, is 
manifest ; that it was so also for the Bedouin tribes who helped 
the Mohammedans to conquer Egypt, has been mentioned 
above; and that at a still later period it was regarded as oneof 
the wealthiest portions of Egypt, is apparent from a circum- 
stance mentioned in De Sacy’s translation of Abdollatiph’s De- 
scription of Egypt. Appended to that work is a valuation of the 
Egyptian provinces, made in A. D. 1376, for the purposes of 
taxation. The province Sharkiyeh (Goshen) is there said to 
contain 380 towns and villages, and is valued at 1,411,875 
dinars ; a valuation higher than that of any of the other prov- 
inces (except one) either of Lower or Upper Egypt.’ 

As cities of Goshen, are mentioned Pithom and Rameses ; 


14 Stuart, |. c. p. 166. 
15 De Sacy, Relat. d’Egypte par Abd-allatif, p. 593 sq. 
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the former, doubtless the Patoumos of the Greeks, on the canal, 
near the western embouchure of the wady Saba Byar ;!° and the 
latter situated probably about the middle of that valley, at Abou- 
keyshid, a place where ruins are still found. ‘This is the opin- 
ion of M. Roziére and Du Bois Aymé, and also of lord Va- 
lentia ;!7 it is adopted and confirmed by Champollion ;!® and is 
followed by Rosenmiiller and Professor Stuart. ‘This, as we 
have seen above, (II. 1,) is doubtless the Rameses, from which 
the Israelites are said in Ex. xii. 37, to have set out upon their 
journey. If thus located, Rameses lay on the borders of the 
great canal; or, if this were not yet in existence, it lay in the 
great valley or wady, up which the waters of the Nile flowed, 
so as sometimes nearly to meet those of the Bitter lakes, which 
anciently were doubtless connected with the Red Sea. It would 
thus have been not far from forty miles distant from Suez.” 
Such then would seem to have been the situation and general 
character of the land of Goshen; and such the location of its 
principal cities. . 


Il. Route of the Israelites towards the Red Sea. 


We turn now to consider the departure of the Israelites out of 
the land of Goshen, and their route towards the Red sea. 

We are told in Ex. xii. 37, and Num. xxxiii. 3, that the 
children of Israel departed from Rameses “ on the fifteenth day 
of the first month, on the morrow after the passover.” It is 
therefore not improbable, that in expectation of the permission 
of Pharaoh to depart, so often foretold by Jehovah, the Israelites 
had already congregated at Rameses, during the continuance of 
the previous plagues. This probability is strengthened by the 
fact, that Pharaoh had already several times given this permis- ° 
sion; although he had ever retracted it after the ceasing of each 
plague. Before the last great plague, too, the Israelites were 


16 Champollion, Egypte sous les Pharaons, II. p. 58. 

17 Mod. Traveller in Arabia, Amer. edit. p. 185. 

18 Egypte sous le Pharaons, II. 88 sq.—Strabo speaks of Herodpolis 
in the following manner, XVI. 4. 2. °_Ano “Howwy mohews, 1) to o- 
T 190g tT) Neko mrzog tot °AouBiov xodnov. Pliny also men- 
tions it as the chief city of a nome of the like name, Hist. Nat. V. 9. 
The Egyptian name was Aouari, according to Champollion, 1. c. 


19 Stuart, |. c. p. 173. Mod. Traveller in Arabia, p. 185 Amer. edit. 
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directed to borrow of their neighbours jewels of gold and silver, 
Ex. xi. 2,35 in order to be ready to depart at a moment’s 
warning. It would therefore seem reasonable to suppose, that 
the people were already collected at Rameses as a rendezvous, 
waiting the signal of departure from their leader, like the great 
Hadj caravans of modern days; that they celebrated there the 
passover on its first institution, on the night of, i.e. according to 
the Jewish mode of reckoning, the night preceding, the fourteenth 
day of the first month; that Moses and Aaron, being called by 
Pharaoh soon after midnight, and dismissed by him from the 
capital immediately, were able to reach Rameses so as to have 
the Israelites break up from thence on the morning of the fifteenth 
day. This would allow Moses nearly or quite thirty hours in 
which to reach Rameses, viz. the remainder of the fourteenth 
night, the whole of the fourteenth day, and the whole of the fif- 
teenth night,—a time amply sufficient for this purpose, since even 
caravans often pass between Cairo and Suez, a distance of nearly 
100 miles, in about the same number of hours.—This supposition 
permits us to understand Num. xxxiii. 3, in its full and literal 
sense; nor do I well see how any other can be assigned to it. 
From Rameses (Herodpolis), Moses had before him the choice 
of two routes to Palestine; the direct one along the coast of the 
Mediterranean to El Arish, and the more circuitous one by the 
head of the Red sea and the desert of mount Sinai. The Lord 
directed the latter; Ex. xiii. 17, 18. This would appear to 
have been a known and travelled way, by which passed doubt- 
less the commerce that must have subsisted between Egypt 
and Arabia, and leading probably around the present head of 
the Red sea, at the same, or nearly the same point, where the 
caravans now pass. The first day’s march was to Succoth, a 
Hebrew word signifying booths, being probably nothing more than 
a usual place of encampment. ‘The second day brought them 
to Etham, ‘in the edge of the desert,” Ex. xiii. 20. Num. xxxiii. 
5. We know that the encampments of caravans in every age are 
regulated by the situation of watering-places; and if we may 
suppose that these watering-places have remained the same from 
remote ages, then we may well coincide with Niebuhr and 
others, who have found Etham in the modern Adjeroud. This 
is now a fort or castle, which in Niebuhr’s time was in ruins, but 
has been repaired by the present pasha of Egypt,?° who keeps a 


20 Niebuhy’s Reisebeschr. I. p. 216. Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria 
etc. p. 454. 
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garrison there. In it is a well two hundred and fifty feet deep, 
the wheels of which are put in motion only to fill the great tank 
before the time of the great annual Hadj caravan ; during the rest 
of the year the building which encloses the well, is kept shut up and 
locked. Burckhardt was once detained there for two days ; and 
the only water to be had was that of the tank, which was then sa- 
line, putrid, and of a yellow green colour.?!_ The garrison are 
usually supplied with water from the well Emshash, about two 
miles farther west. Adjeroud lies about twelve miles N. W. of 
Suez, and is literally in the *‘ edge of the desert,” being the first 
place where the caravans from Cairo find water. 

Had now the Israelites pursued the usual route from Adjeroud 
or Etham, they would have taken a course due east, and passed 
around the head of the gulf, where the Hadj caravan now pass- 
es. Admitting, as we must, that the sea was then higher than it 
now is, and extended further up; still, the nature of the ground 
is such, that there must have been an easy ford at that point, 
which is now dry. Of this we shall speak again in the sequel. | 
Instead of taking this route, the Lord directed the Israelites to 
turn off from the direct and usual way, (not turn back,) and 
take a position which brought the gulf directly in front of them. 
It is worthy of remark, that Niebuhr here uses the very same 
language. ‘“ The caravans,” he says, “which go from Cairo 
to Mount Sinai or Mecca, pass on from Adjeroud eastward 
round the extreme point of the Red sea; we however turned off 
here, and travelled in a more southern direction nearly S. KE. 
three hours (about nine miles) to Bir Suez.” 

This Bir Suez, or Well of Suez, is about three miles from the 
city. There is here a copious spring enclosed by a massive 
building, whence the water is drawn up by wheels turned by ox- 
en, and emptied into a large stone tank on the outside of the 
building. In Niebuhr’s time, it was drawn up by hand. The 
water is brackish, but serves for drinking.” If now we may 
suppose, that this was a watering-place 3400 years ago, and 
even then perhaps defended by a tower, it would correspond en- 
tirely to Migdol, between which and the sea the Israelites next en- 
camped. It is so assumed by Niebuhr, and he is followed .by 
most critics ; although it must be, of course, a matter of conjec- 
ture. Pi-hahiroth is most probably an Egyptian word, signify- 


*1 Burckhardt, ibid. p. 628. 
2 Burckhardt, ibid. p. 465. Niebuhr’s Reisebeschr. I. p. 217. 
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ing a place of sedge ; the other, or Hebrew signification, mouth 
of the caves, being less probable, as there is no trace of caverns 
in the whole region. Of Baal-zephon there is no trace remain- 
ing ; unless we suppose it to have been the ancient Clysma or 
Arsinoé, called afterwards Kolsum by the Arabs, which lay just 
north of the present site of Suez.” 

We have thus far traced the probable route of the Israelites 
from Rameses to the Red Sea near Suez; adistance of about 
forty miles in three days. A greater distance than this they 
could not well be expected to travel in that time, since their 
numbers were “ six hundred thousand men on foot, besides chil- 
dren, and a mixed multitude, and flocks and herds, even very 
much cattle,” Ex. xii. 37, 38. In this interval, Pharaoh had 
pursued them with his cavalry and chariots, xiv. 9, from the 
vicinity of the Nile, a distance of at least one hundred miles, and 
overtook them here on the borders of the sea. In this position 
the Egyptians might well say that the Israelites were “ entan- 
gled in the land, the desert hath shut them in ;” for they now 
had the sea in front, the mountains of Attaka on their right, the 
desert in their rear, while the way by which they had come was 
occupied by the Egyptian army. It was only a miracle. which 
could rescue them from impending destruction.—We find also 
in all these circumstances, a confirmation of the opinion, that 
Rameses was not Heliopolis (near Cairo), nor any place in the 
vicinity of the Nile; since it would have been impossible for 
such a company to have travelled the distance of one hundred 
miles in three days. 


If. Passage of the Red Sea. 


All the foregoing premises lead irresistibly to the conclusion, 
that the Israelites passed through the Red sea at, or in the vi- 
cinity of, the modern city of Suez. 

The traveller, in going from Adjeroud to Suez, sees this city 
while yet distant from it, lying apparently at the eastern part of 
the broad northern end of the gulf, which here presents a 
coast of five or six miles in length, running nearly east and 
west. But at the N.E. angle of the gulf, and still east of the city, 
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is an inlet or arm of the sea which extends farther north, and 
which formerly doubtless communicated with the Bitter lakes. 
This part of the gulf, which thus flows up by Suez, seems, at 
first, in comparison with the rest of the gulf, to have only the 
breadth of a river, and to be almost too small for the scene of a 
miracle so celebrated. But when it is remembered that this arm, 
directly opposite the city, is almost three quarters of a mile 
broad, and that further north it is much broader ; and when we 
call to mind also that the gulf has evidently retired from its an- 
cient limits ; this difficulty vanishes.2* That the sea has thus 
retired, is stated by Niebuhr, and by Du Bois Aymé and other 
travellers.2> The proofs of the fact it is not necessary here to 
adduce ; except to remark, that the ancient Clysma or Kolsum, 
the ruins of which are now to be seen about three quarters of a 
mile to the northward of Suez, appears to have been once the 
head of navigation, and to have been abandoned on account of 
the retreating of the waters, or perhaps the filling up of the sea 
by sand. Atthe present day, the tide rises here about six feet ;76 
and during the ebb, the arm of the sea over against Suez is dai- 
ly forded. Niebuhr forded it on his return from Mount Sinai; 
he and his companion on dromedaries, and their Arabs on foot ; 
and the water came hardly up to the knees of the latter.”7 
Ehrenberg remarks, upon his map, that the sea is here daily ford- 
ed at the time of ebb; and that the place is still called Dorb el 
Yahudi, the Jews’ passage. 

The circumstances then of the miraculous passage, were these. 
Hemmed in as they were on all sides, the Israelites began to 
despair of escape, and to murmur against Moses, Ex. xiv. 11, 
12. Jehovah now directed Moses to stretch out his rod over 
the sea ; “and the Lord caused the sea to flow (go, 347) by a 
strong east wind all that night, and made the sea dry, and the 
waters were divided. And the children of Israel went into the 
midst of the sea upon the dry (ground); and the waters were a 
wall unto them on their right hand and on their left,” Ex. xiv. 
21, 22. It would follow, that the Israelites, who were probably 
all night upon the alert, entered on the passage towards morn- 


4 Niebuhr’s Beschreib. von Arabien, p. 410. 


?° Niebuhr, ibid. p. 403, 404. Description de ’Egypte, Tom. VILL. 
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ing. ‘The Egyptians pursued and went in after them” and, 
“in the morning watch” ihe Lord “troubled the host of the 
Egyptians ;” “and Moses stretched out his hand over the sea, 
and the sea returned to his strength when then morning appear- 
ed, and the Egyptians fled against it,—and the waters returned 
and covered all the host of Pharaoh, etc.” xiv. 23—28. 
The first remark which here obviously presents itself is, that 
the miracle wrought by Jehovah in this case, was of that class 
which may be termed mediate ; it was not a direct suspension 
of, or interference with, the laws of nature ; but an extraordina- 
ry, a miraculous adaption of those laws, to produce a given re- 
sult. ‘The object was, to divide the waters of the Red sea; and 
this, for aught we can know, God might as well have done here 
by a word, or without the intervention of any natural cause, as 
afterwards the Jordan, Josh. iii. 16. But the Lord chose here 
to employ the intervention of a natural cause; and therefore 
sent a strong east wind (A132 OP M95); under which (op) 
the Hebrew usus loquendi permits us to understand any wind 
blowing from the eastern quarter, and therefore a north east 
wind. Jehovah’s agent in this case being therefore a natural 
one, (only miraculously sent,) we are entitled to look for natu- 
ral effects; and one needs only to inspect Niebuhr’s large chart 
of this point,?® in order to perceive, that a strong north east 
wind, acting here upon the ebb tide, evén when the level of the 
sea was much higher than at present, would necessarily have 
had the effect to drive the waters out of the small arm of the sea by 
Suez, and leave the shallower portions in this narrow part dry ; 
while the more northern part, where the water was deeper, 
would still remain covered. Thus the waters would be divided, 
and be as a wall to the Israelites on the right hand and on the left. 
Another obvious remark is, that after the northeast wind had 
thus operated with the ebb tide, to drive out the waters from the 
arm of the sea, and also from the whole western head of the 
gulf, to a far greater extent than usual, when this wind came to 
be lulled, and the waters to return, they would return not only 
with the usual power of the flood tide, but also with a force of 
reaction proportional to the degree in which they had been dri- 
ven out by the strong wind. Even at the present day, as has 
been stated above, the tides rise at this point about six feet, and 
sometimes eight feet; and are not without great danger to per- 
sons who attempt to cross at any other than the proper time. In 


28 No. XXIV in his Description of Arabia. 
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1799, Bonaparte, in returning from an excursion to the wells of 
Ayoun Mousa, attempted the ford ; it was already late and grew 
dark; the tide rose, and flowed with greater rapidity than had 
been expected ; so thatthe General and his suite were exposed 
to the greatest danger, although they had guides well acquainted 
with the ground.” Since then it is even now the fact, that 
the-return of the ordinary flood tide is so dangerous to those 
who are exposed‘to it; much more may we draw the conclu- 
sion, that when the level of the sea was higher, and the return 
of the flood was accompanied and augmented by the reflux 
of the waters as driven out by the strong east wind, there 
was a power and magnitude of the returning sea sufficient to 
overwhelm and destroy the host of the Egyptians. We sup- 
pose that there is here a sufficient cause, by which to account 
for the destruction of the Egyptians, in one sense, on natural 
grounds, i. e. the result of natural means miraculously applied. 
Still, however, it is apparent, that the Lord interfered to disquiet 
the host of the Egyptians, and bring them into such a state that 
the reflux of the waters would more powerfully affect them. In 
Ex. xiv. 24, 25, it is said, that the Lord “troubled the host of 
the Egyptians, and took off their chariot wheels etc.” so that the 
Egyptians cried, “Let us fly from the face of Israel; for the 
Lord fighteth for them against the Egyptians.” It was probably 
in the confusion and dismay of disappointment and incipient 
flight, that the waters thus returned upon them and overwhelmed 
them. 

In thus stating the grounds on which the opinion rests, that 
the Israelites must have passed through the Red sea at or near 
Suez, we have at the same time adduced the arguments which 
go to shew, that they could not well have crossed it at any other 
point. Niebuhr, who also places the passage at Suez, supposes 
Rameses, whence the Israelites set off, to have been near Heliop- 
olis, or Cairo. This we have seen above to be inadmissihle, 
because of the distance, which it would have been impos- 
sible for such a multitude to traverse in three days. The 
same remark applies also to the hypothesis, that they took a 
more southern route, and crossed the’Red sea at a more south- 
ern point, viz. Bedea, as it is called by Niebuhr, or Touarek, 
according to the French geographers, a little north of the Wady 
Goaebe and Buhs, as marked on our map. This hypothesis is 


*9 Note of Du Bois Aymé, Descript. de PEgypte VIII, 114 seq. 
Rosenm. Bibl. Geog. III. p. 265, 266. 
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founded on the supposition, that the Israelites set off from the 
vicinity of the Nile at or near Bassetin, a little above Cairo; and 
passed to the southward of the Mokattam mountain, through a 
wady, or series of wadys, called Wady Tia, which terminates 
at the Red sea in the Wady Bedea or Touarek. But there are 
insuperable objections to this hypothesis, growing out of what 
has been already adduced. First, the distance from the Nile, as 
above hinted, which cannot be less than from eighty to one hun- 
dred miles. Secondly, the breadth of the sea, which is here 
from fifteen to twenty miles across,*° and which therefore such 
a multitude could not have traversed in a small part of a night, 
as we have seen was probably the case with the Israelites. 
Thirdly, as the Lord effected the division of the waters by means 
of a strong east or northeast wind, acting probably with the 
ebb of the tide, the passage could have taken place at no point, 
where such a wind would not naturally have produced this ef- 
fect. At Suez, we have seen, this would have been the case. 
But at Bedea, or the point in question, no such effect could have 
been produced by it. 

It is singular, that previous to the time of Niebuhr, almost all 
commentators, both ancient and modern, had united in fixing 
upon Bedea, or some point still lower down, as the place of 
passage ; chiefly, it would seem, on the ground, that the broad- 
er the sea, the greater the miracle. Niebuhr supposed for a 
time, that he was the first to regard Suez as the point of pas- 
sage; until he found that Le Clere had in general terms made 
the supposition ;?* and that Eusebius also had affirmed that the 
Israelites passed through the sea at Clysma. It is no less sin- 
gular, that since the time of Niebuhr, all travellers and scientific 
men who have visited the spot, have united in general in the 
same opinion as to the place of passage. So much do occu- 
lar inspection and scientific investigation, outweigh all the the- 
ories and hypotheses of learned speculation and @ priori rea- 
soning. 

We have thus completed our remarks upon the exodus of 
the children of Israel out of Egypt, including the passage of 
the Red sea. They are indeed only preliminary to our main 


30 Niebuhr’s Reisebeschr. I. p. 230. 
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object ; and many points are left untouched, for which we must 
refer to the work of Prof. Stuart so often mentioned; although 
the discussion has already extended itself to an unexpected 
length. 


IV. From the Red Sea to Mount Sinai. 


We are now prepared to present the view which we have 
taken, of the journeyings of the Israelites through the deserts, 
after having passed through the Red sea near Suez. 

It will be recollected, that we have two mostly parallel ac- 
counts of these journeyings of the Israelites. The first is the 
regular historical account, until their arrival at Sinai, in Ex. 
Xv. 22,—xix. 2, and again after their departure from Sinai, in 
Num. x. 11, 12, and the following chapters. Some supplementa- 
ry accounts are also given in the two first chapters of Deuterono- 
my, and in Deut. x. 6,7. The second account is in Num. 
xxxili; and is apparently intended as a regular recapitulation, 
or one general view, of all the different stations of the Israelites 
during their wanderings, from their breaking up at Rameses, 
until their arrival on the confines of the promised land. It is 
only by a careful comparison of all these accounts, that we can 
hope to arrive at any accurate results. 

From the passage of the Red sea to mount Sinai, the stations 
of the Israelites mentioned, are, (1.) Marah, after a march of 
three days through the wilderness of Shur. Here the water was 
bitter, and the Lord showed Moses a tree, which when he had 
cast into the waters, they were made sweet, Ex. xv. 22 sq.— 
(2.) Elim, with twelve wells of water, and seventy palm trees, 
Ex. xv. 27.—(3.) Encampment by the sea-shore, Num. xxxiii. 
10.—(4.) The wilderness of Sin, between Elim and Sinai, 
where manna was first given, Ex. xvi. 1.—(5.) Dophkah.— 
(6.) Alush.—(7.) Rephidim, called also Massah and Meribah, 
Ex. xvii. 1—7.—(8.) Sinai. Among these, of Rephidim it can 
only be said, that it was near Sinai, probably on the west or * 
north-west of that mountain; in which direction the Israelites 
must have approached Sinai. Dophkah and Alush are not 
mentioned in Exodus, and nothing more can be known about 
them. The other stations it will be less difficult to trace. We 
cannot do better than to take Burckhardt as our chief guide, who 
travelled over the same route in the year 18163 subjoining, how- 
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ever, explanatory extracts from other travellers. As the whole 
subject is interesting, our extracts will be copious.®” 

On the 25th of April, 1816, Burckhardt left Suez. “The 
tide was then at flood, and we were obliged to make the tour of 
the whole créek north of the town, which at low water can be 
forded. [Hereabouts we suppose the Israelites to have crossed. ] 
In winter time, and immediately after the rainy season, this cir- 
cuit is rendered still greater ; because the low grounds to the 
northward of the creek are then inundated, and become so 
swampy, that the camels cannot pass them. We rode one hour 
and three quarters in a straight line northwards, after passing, 
close by the town, several mounds of rubbish, which afford no 
object of curiosity except a few large stones, supposed to be the 
ruins of Clysma or Arsinoé. We then turned eastwards, just at 
the point where the remains of the ancient canal are very dis- 
tinctly visible ; two swellings of the ground, of which the eastern 
is about eight or ten feet high, and the western somewhat less, 
run in a straight line northwards, parallel with each other, at the 
distance of about twenty three feet. They begin at a few hun- 
dred paces to the north-west of high-water mark, from whence 
northwards the ground is covered with a saline crust.3 We 
turned the point of this inlet, and halted for a short time at the 


32 See Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, p. 470 
sq. passim. In the following extracts, the reader may perceive a 
similarity to those in the Modern Traveller in Arabia, Amer. edit. p. 
113 sq: The present article, however, was written before the Editor 
had seen that work ; and the reason of the resemblance is simply the 
fact, that extracts have been made by two writers from the same au- 
thor, and for the same object. The resemblance, however, extends 
no farther than the approach to mount Sinai. 


33 At a later period, 1822, Riippell traversed the same ground, in 
order to gain the great Hadj route to Akaba. The following is his 
account, which, as well as that of Burckhardt, is here inserted, as 
elucidating the nature of the ground in this region, and tending to 
shew that the sea had anciently a higher level. “ My small caravan,” 
he says, “left Suez April, 21, 1822, under the protection of five chiefs. 
Our way lay along the conical mounds of rubbish, about three quar- 
ters of a mile north of the city, supposed to be the ruins of Kolsum. 
Northeastwardly from these ruins, we travelled for half an hour [a 
mile and a half] along the bed of the ancient canal, which once con- 
nected the Red sea with the Nile. This bed seems to have been 
about one hundred feet wide, and there is no trace of the banks hav- 
ing been walled up.” Rwuppell’s Reisen, Franckf. 1829, p. 241. 
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wells of Ayoun Mousa, the fountains of Moses, under the date- 
trees. We rested [for the night]:at two hours and three quar- 
ters from the wells, in the plain called E] Kordhye.” These 
fountains, according to Niebuhr, lie about eight miles south of 
the point opposite Suez, (which bears from them N. W. 30° 
W.) and about a mile and a half from the shore of the gulf, 
which is here not far from six miles broad. ‘This traveller re- 
marks that ‘ water is found here in different places on digging 
holes a foot deep in the ground ; and the so called wells of Mo- 
ses, of which I counted five, were not deeper than this. They 
were not stoned at all, and become immediately full of sand and 
dirt, so soon as one undertakes to draw water fromthem. Ver 
little water flows from them, which soon loses itself in the sand.”*4 
Here, not improbably, the Hebrews rested, after the passage 
through the sea; when Moses and the people sang their trium- 
phal song. Hence “ they went out into the wilderness of Shur, 
and went three days in the wilderness, and found no water,” Ex. 
xv. 22. With this corresponds the account of Burckhardt. 
“ April 26th. We proceeded over a barren, sandy, and 
gravelly plain, called El Abtha, direction south by east. For 
about an hour the plain was uneven; we then entered upon a 
widely extended flat, in which we continued south-south-east. 
Low mountains, the commencement of the chain of Tyh, run 
parallel with the road, to the left, about eight miles distant. At the 
end of four hours and a half, we halted for a few hours in Wady 
Seder, which takes its name of Wady only from being overflowed 
with water when the rains are very copious. Its natural forma- 
tion by no means entitles it to be called a valley, its level being 
only a few feet lower than that of the desert on both sides. 
Some thorny trees grow in it, but no herbs for pasture. We 
continued our way south by east over the plain, which was 
alternately gravelly, sandy, and stony. At the end of seven 
hours and a half we reached Wady Wardan, a valley or bed of 
a torrent, similar in its nature to the former, but broader. Near 
its extremity, at the sea side, it is several miles in breadth. A 
low chain of sand-hills begins here to the west, near the sea; 
and the eastern mountains approach the road. At nine hours 
and a half, south-south-east, the eastern mountains form a junc- 
tion with the western hills. At ten hours wé entered a hilly 
country; at ten hours and three quarters we rested for the 


~ 33 Niebuhr’s Reisebeschr. I. p. 225. 
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night. in a barren valley among the hills, called Wady Amara. 
We met with nobody in this route except a party of Yembo 
merchants, who had landed at Tor, and were travelling to 
Cairo. 

“ April 27th. We travelled over uneven, hilly ground, grav- 
elly and flinty. At one hour and three quarters, we passed the 
well of Howara, around which a few date-trees grow. Niebuhr 
travelled the same route, but his guides probably did not lead 
him to this well, which lies among hills about two hundred 
paces out of the road. ‘The water of the well of Howara is so 
bitter, that men cannot drink it; and even camels, if not very 
thirsty, refuse to taste it.” This well Burckhardt justly supposes 
to be the Marah of the Israelites; and in this opinion Mr Leake, 
Gesenius, and Rosenmiiller, concur. 

‘From Ayoun Mousa to the well of Howara we had travelled 
fifteen hours and a quarter [or not far from forty-eight miles. ] 
Referring to this distance, it appears probable that this is the 
desert of three days, mentioned in the Scriptures to have been 
crossed by the Israelites immediately after their passing the 
Red sea; and at the end of which they arrived at Marah. In 
moving with a whole nation, the march may well be supposed to 
have occupied three days; and the bitter well at Marah, which 
was sweetened by Moses, corresponds exactly to that at Howara. 
This is the usual route to mount Sinai, and was probably, there- 
fore, that which the Israelites took on their escape from Egypt; 
provided it be admitted that they crossed the sea at Suez, as 
Niebuhr, with good reason, conjectures. There is no other road 
of three days’ march in the way from Suez towards Sinai, nor is 
there any other well absolutely bitter on the whole of this coast. 
The complaints of the bitterness of the water by the children of 
Israel, who had been accustomed to the sweet water of the Nile, 
are such as may be daily heard from the Egyptian servants and 
peasants who travel in Arabia. Accustomed from their youth to 
the excellent water of the Nile, there is nothing which they so 
much regret in countries distant from Egypt; nor is there any 
eastern people who feel so keenly the want of good water, as the 
present natives.of Egypt. With respect to the means employed 
by Moses to render the waters of the well sweet, I have fre- 
quently inquired among the Bedouins in different parts of Arabia, 
whether they possessed any means of effecting such a change, by 
throwing wood into it, or by any other process; but I never 
could learn that such an art was known. 

Vol. 1 No.8: 96 
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“At the end of three hours we reached Wady Ghirondel,® 
which extends to the north-east, and is almost a mile in breadth, 
and full of trees. ‘The Arabs told me that it may be traced 
through the whole desert, and that it begins at no great distance 
from El] Arysh, on the Mediterranean; but I had no means of 
ascertaining the truth of this statement. About half an hour 
from the place where we halted, in a southern direction, is a co- 
pious spring, with a small rivulet, which renders the valley the 
principal station on this route. The water is disagreeable, and 
if kept for a night in the water skins, it turns bitter and spoils, as 
I have myself experienced, having passed this way three times. 
If, now, we admit Bir Howara to be the Marah of Exodus, (xv. 
23,) then Wady Ghirondel is probably Elim, with its well and 
date-trees ; an opinion entertained by Niebuhr, who, however, 
did not see the bitter well of Howara. The non-existence, at 
present, of twelve wells at Ghirondel, must not be considered as 
evidence against the just-stated conjecture; for Niebuhr says, 
that his companions obtained water here by digging to a very | 
small depth, and there was great plenty of it when I passed. 
Water, in fact, is readily found by digging, in every fertile val- 
ley in Arabia; and wells are thus easily formed, which are filled 
up again by the sands. 

“«'The Wady Ghirondel contains date-trees, tamarisks, acacias 
of different species, and the thorny shrub Gharkad, the Pega- 
num retusum of Forskaal, which is extremely common in this 
peninsula, and is also met with in the sands of the Delta on the 
coast of the Mediterranean. Its small red berry, of the size of 
a grain of the pomegranate, is very juicy and refreshing, much 
resembling a ripe gooseberry in taste, but not so sweet. The 
Arabs are very fond of it. The shrub Gharkad delights in a 
sandy soil, and reaches its maturity in the height of summer, 
when the ground is parched up, exciting an agreeable surprise 
in the traveller, at finding so juicy a berry produced in the driest 
soil and season. Might not the berry of this shrub have been 
used by Moses to sweeten the waters of Marah? [The Hebrew 
in Ex. xv. 25, reads: “ And the Lord showed him a tree, and 
he cast into the waters, and they became sweet.”? The Arabic 


85 Burckhardt writes this name Gharendel, but I have here ventur- 
~ ed to adopt the orthography of Niebuhr, in order the better to distin- 
guish this from another Wady Gharendel, which occurs afterwards 
situated in the mountains of Seir. 
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translates, “and he cast of i into the waters,” etc.] As this 
conjecture did not occur to me when I was on the spot, I} did 
not inquire of the Bedouins, whether they ever sweetened the 
water with the juice of berries; which would probably effect this 
change, in the same manner as the juice of pomegranate grains 
expressed into it.” 

From Elim the children of Israel “ removed and encamped 
by the Red sea,” Num. xxxiii. 10; and then “ came into the 
wilderness of Sin, which is between Elim and Sinai,” Ex. xvi. 
1. From Elim, Burckhardt says, “ We continued in a south- 
east half east direction, passing over hills; and atthe end of four 
hours from our starting in the morning, we came to an open, 
though hilly country, still slightly ascending, south-south-east, 
and then reached, by a similar descent, in five hours and a half, 
Wady Oszaita, enclosed by chalk hills. From here we rode 
over a wide plain south-east by east, and at the end of seven 
hours and three quarters came to Wady Thale. ‘To our right 
was a chain of mountains, which extend towards Ghirondel. 
Proceeding from hence south, we turned the point of the moun- 
tain and entered the valley called Wady Taybe, which descends 
rapidly to the sea. At the end of eight hours and a half, we 
turned out of Wady Taybe into a branch of it, called Wady 
Shebeyke, in which we continued east-south-east, and halted for 
the night, after a day’s march of nine hours and a quarter.” Is 
this Wady Taybe, which “descends rapidly to the sea,” the 
place of encampment by the sea? It would be about eight 
hours, or twenty-four miles, from Elim, a somewhat long jour- 
ney for a multitude of this kind; but there does not seem to be 
a nearer place of encampment “ by the sea,” inasmuch as a 
“ chain of mountains” runs along the coast to this point. 

From this spot Burckhardt was still four days in reaching the 
convent at the foot of Sinai. The way leads through several 
wadys or valleys, and the traveller passes from one to another 
of these valleys, sometimes over elevated plains, and sometimes 
over mountains of sand. At the end of the first day, (April 
28th,) they “ ascended with difficulty a steep mountain, com- 
posed, to the very top, of moving sands, with a very few rocks 
appearing above the surface. We reached the summit after a 
day’s march of nine hours and three quarters, and rested upon 
a high plain, called Raml el Morah.” On the third day, (April 
30th,) after a steep ascent and descent, which occupied two hours, 
they continued to “ descend into the great valley called Wady 
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el Sheikh, one of the principal valleys of the peninsula. It is 
broad, and has a very slight acclivity ; it is much frequented by 
the Bedouins for its pasturage. Whenever rain falls in the moun- 
tains, a stream of water flows through this wady, and from 
thence through Wady Feiran into the sea.” May we not regard 
the country between Wady Taybe and this great valley, which 
the Israelites could hardly have failed to visit, as the desert of 
Sin? Riippell speaks, in general, of the route from Wady 
Sheikh to Suez through the wadys and desert plains of Ramle, 
Hemar, Tie, and Ghirondel, as,being very uninteresting, although 
described by: many travellers. ‘‘In one word,” he says, “ it is 
a most frightful desert, almost wholly without vegetation.” *° 

If we regard this, then, as the wilderness of Sin, the stations 
Dophkah and Alush may be supposed to have been in the great 
valleys E] Sheikh and Feiran. The latter of these is a contin- 
uation of the former, which commences in the vicinity of Sinai, 
on its north-western side, and is prolonged in a _north-westerly 
direction to the gulf of Suez. Burckhardt fell into it on his re- . 
turn, a little lower down, i. e. farther west. ‘I found it here,” 
he says, ‘‘ of the same noble breadth as it is above, and in many 
parts it was thickly overgrown with the tamarisk or ‘Tarfa ; it is 
the only valley in the peninsula where this tree grows at present, 
in any great quantity ; though small bushes of it are here and 
there met with in other parts. It is from the Tarfa that the 
manna is obtained.”’ ‘ We descended this valley north-west 
by west, and at the end of four hours we entered the plantations 
of Wady Feiran through a wood of tamarisks. This is a con- 
tinuation of Wady el Sheikh, and is considered the finest valley 
of the whole peninsula. From the upper extremity, an uninter- 
rupted row of gardens and date plantations extends downwards 
for four miles. In almost every garden is a well, by means of 
which the grounds are irrigated the whole year round.” ‘This 
is the valley described by Niebuhr under the name of Faran, 
through which the Israelites, doubtless, passed on their way to 
Sinai after leaving the desert of Sin; but which they probably 
did not pass through on their way from Sinai to Kadesh, as some 
have ventured to suppose.*® Here they could not want for wa- 


36 Reisen, p. 269. 37 Page 599. 38 Page 602. 


39 The following is Niebuhr’s account of the same valley ; Reise- 
beschr. I, p. 240. “The famous valley of Faran, in which we now 
were, has retained its name unchanged since the days of Moses, being 
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ter; nor did they murmur-on this account until they came to 
Rephidim, which was most probably higher up among the moun- 
tains, and near the western base of Sinai itself. Indeed, monk- 
ish tradition pretends to assign the site of Rephidim, and to show 
the rock from which the waters gushed, in the narrow valley El 
Ledja, mentioned in the sequel; but the nature of the ground 
hardly admits the possibility of its being the true site. 

The upper region of Sinai forms an irregular circle of thirty 
or forty miles in diameter, possessing numerous sources of wa- 
ter, a temperate climate, and a soil capable of supporting animal 
and vegetable nature. This, therefore, was the part of the pe- 
ninsula best adapted to the residence of nearly a year, during 
which the Israelites were numbered, and received their laws 
from the Most High. This tract is thus described by Burck- 
hardt. “The upper nucleus of Sinai, composed almost entire- 
ly of granite, forms a rocky wilderness of an irregular circular 
shape, intersected by many narrow valleys, and from thirty to 
forty miles in diameter. It contains the highest mountains of 
the peninsula, whose shaggy and pointed peaks, and steep and 
shattered sides, render it clearly distinguishable from all the rest 
of the country in view. Jt is upon this highest region of the 
peninsula, that the fertile valleys are found, which produce fruit- 
trees; they are principally to the west and south-west of the 
convent, at three or four hours’ distance. Water, too, is always 
found in plenty in this district ; on which account it is the place 
of refuge of all the Bedouins, when the low country is parched 
up. I think it probable, that this upper country or wilderness 
is, exclusively, the desert of Sinai so often mentioned in the ac- 
count of the wanderings of the Israelites.”* In approaching this 
elevated region from the north-west, Burckhardt writes, May Ist, 


still called Wady Faran, the valley of Faran. Its length is equal to 
a journey of a day and a half, extending from the foot of mount 
Sinai to the Arabic gulf. In the rainy season it is filled with water ; 
and the inhabitants are then obliged to retire up the hills; it was dry, 
however, when we passed through it. That part of it which we saw, 
was far from being fertile; but served as a pasture to goats, camels, 
and asses. The other part is said to be very fertile; and the Arabs 
told us, that in the districts to which our Ghafirs had gone, were 
many orchards of date-trees, which produced fruit enough to sustain 
some thousands of people. Fruit must, indeed, be very plenteous 
there; for the Arabs of the valley bring every year to Cairo an 
astonishing quantity of dates, raisins, pears, apples, and other fruits, 
all of excellent quality.” * Page 573. 
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“We now approached the central summits of mount Sinai, which 
we had had in view for several days. Abrupt cliffs of granite 
from six to eight hundred feet in height, whose surface is black- 
ened by the sun, surround the avenues leading to the elevated 
region, to which the name of Sinai is specifically applied. These 
cliffs enclose the holy mountain on three sides, leaving the east 
and north-east sides only, towards the gulf of Akaba, more open 
to the view. At the end of three hours we entered these cliffs 
by a narrow defile about forty feet in breadth, with perpendicular 
granite rocks on both sides. The ground is covered with sand 
and pebbles, brought down by the torrent which rushes from the 
upper region in the winter time.”4° 

The general approach to Sinai from the same quarter, is thus 
described by Mr Carne. ‘A few hours more, and we got 
sight of the mountains round Sinai. Their appearance was 
magnificent. When we drew near and emerged out of a deep 
pass, the scenery was infinitely striking ; and on the right ex- 
tended a vast range of mountains, as far as the eye could reach, - 
from the vicinity of Sinai down to Tor [on the gulf of Suez. ] 
They were perfectly bare, but of grand and singular form. We 
had hoped to reach the convent by daylight, but the moon had 
risen some time, when we entered the mouth of a narrow pass, 
where our conductors advised us to dismount. <A gentle yet 
perpetual ascent led on, mile after mile, up this mournful valley, 
whose aspect was terrific, yet ever varying. It was not above 
two hundred yards in width, and the mountains rose to an im- 
mense height on each side. The road wound at their feet along 
the edge of a precipice, and amidst masses of rock that had 
fallen from above. It was a toilesome path, generally over stones 
placed like steps, probably by the Arabs; and the moonlight 
was of little service to us in this deep valley, as it only rested 
on the frowning summits above. Where is mount Sinai? was 
the inquiry of every one. The Arabs pointed before to Djebel 
Mousa, the mount of Moses, as it is called; but we could not 
distinguish it. Again and again, point after point was turned, 
and we saw but the same stern scenery. But what had the 
beauty and softness of nature to do here? Mount Sinai requir- 
ed an approach like this, where all seemed to proclaim the land 
of miracles, and to have been visited by the terrors of the Lord. 


40 Page 488. Compare also the account of Niebuhr, Descr. of 
Arabia, p. 401. 


41 Letters from the East, I. p. 208. 
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The scenes, as you gazed around, had an unearthly character, 
suited to the sound of the fearful trumpet, that was once heard 
there. We entered at last on the more open valley, about half 
a mile wide, and drew near this famous mountain. Sinai is not 
so lofty as some of the mountains around it; and in its form 
there is nothing graceful or peculiar, to distinguish it from others. 
Near midnight we reached the convent.” 

Ruppell, in travelling from Akaba to the convent, approached 
Sinai from the north-north-east, through the Wadys Safran 
and Salaka. ‘“’Phe nakedness of the landscape is frightfully 
mournful. In the distance lay before us a lofty chain of moun- 
tains; and three summits lift their heads above the whole chain. 
That in the middle, directly before us south, is Djebel Mousa or 
Sinai; the south-western is St. Catherine, the Horeb of some. 
We penetrated iuto this chain from the north; very soon we 
turned towards the east; all is here of perpendicular and ragged 
granite formation. After some hours we reached the walls of 
the -convent of St. Catharine, situated in a very narrow valley 
or chasm of the mountains, which extends from north-west to 
south-east. One chief object of my visit here, was to determine 
the geographical position of the convent by means of lunar ob- 
servations ; but the mountains around the convent, especially to 
the south and west, are so lofty and perpendicular, that the moon 
was visible only for a very short time; and never at the same 
time with the sun or planets.”4? In another place, this traveller 
estimates the altitude of the chain of Sinai and St. Catharine at 
from 5500 to 6000 French feet.8 Dr Ehrenberg has stated 
the elevation, on his map, at 8400 Berlin feet. 

‘‘'The convent is situated,” according to Burckhardt, “in a 
valley so narrow, that one side of the building stands on the side 
of the [south] western mountain, [Djebel Mousa,] while a space 
of twenty paces only is left between its walls and the eastern 
mountain. ‘The valley is open to the north, from whence ap- 
proaches the road from Cairo; to the south, close beyond the 
convent, it is shut up by a third mountain, less steep than the 
others, over which passes the road to Sherm. The convent is 
an irregular quadrangle of about one hundred and thirty paces, 
enclosed by high and solid walls, built with blocks of granite, 
and fortified by several small towers. The convent contains 
eight or ten small court yards, some of which are neatly laid out 


42 Reisen, p. 257. 43 Page 180. 
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in beds of flowers and vegetables ; a few date-trees and cypresses 
also grow there, and great numbers of vines.”44 In the convent 
are two deep and copious wells of spring water. A pleasant 
garden adjoins the building, into which there is a subterraneous 
passage; the soil is stony; but in this climate, wherever water 
is plenty, the very rocks will produce vegetation. The fruit is 
of the finest quality.”*° According to tradition, the convent 
dates from the fourth century, when the empress Helena is said 
to have built a church here; but the present building, was 
erected by the emperor Justinian, in the sixth century. 
Directly behind the convent, towards the south-west,‘° rises 
Djebel Mousa, or the proper Sinai; the path to the summit of 
which begins to ascend immediately behind the walls of the 
convent. At the end of three quarters of an hour’s steep ascent 
is a small plain, on which is a large building called the convent 
of St. Elias, formerly inhabited, but now abandoned. ‘“ Ac- 
cording to the Koran and the Moslem traditions, it was in this 
part of the mountain, which is now called Djebel Oreb, or 
Horeb, that Moses communicated with the Lord.”* Is not 
this, perhaps, the real Horeb, which indeed seems in the Scrip- 
tures to be synonymous with Sinai? From hence a still steeper 
ascent of half an hour leads to the summit of Djebel Mousa. 
The view from this summit is very grand. Mr Carne says, 
‘‘ Sinai has four summits; and that of Moses stands almost in 
the middle of the others, and is not visible from below.” 4 
Burckhardt also speaks of a mosque on a lower peak, about 
thirty paces distant from the church on the proper summit, 
which is a plain of about sixty paces in circumference. To the 
west-south-west of Sinai lies mount St. Catharine, separated 
from the former by a narrow valley, in which is situated a de- 
serted convent, called E] Erbayin, or the convent of the Forty. 
The eastern side of mount St. Catharine is noted for its excel- 
lent pasturage ; herbs sprout up every where between the rocks ; 
and, as many of them are odoriferous, the scent early in the 
morning, when the dew falls, is delicious. A slow ascent of two 
hours brought Burckhardt to the top of the mountain; “ which, 


44 Page 541. 45 Pages 544, 549. 


46 Niebuhr’s Reisbeschr. I. p. 247. Riippell also remarks, p. 180, 
that “Sinai lies south-south-west of the convent, at the distance of 
three quarters of an hour; St. Catharine lies south-west from the 
convent, at the distance of two hours and a half.” 


47 Burckhardt, p. 566. 48 Letters from the East, I. p. 221. 
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like the Djebel Mousa, terminates in a sharp point. Its highest 
part Consists of a single immense block of granite, whose surface 
is so smooth, that it is very difficult to ascend it. Luxuriant 
vegetation reaches up to this rock.”*° This mountain is higher 
than that of Moses; the view from its summit is of the same 
kind, only much more extensive, than from the top of Sinai; it 
commands a view of some parts of the two gulfs of Akaba and 
Suez. It is in the valley between the two mountains, where 
the convent El] Erbayin stands, that the site of Rephidim has 
been fixed by tradition; about twenty minutes’ walk northwards 
from this convent, is shown the rock out of which water is said 
to have issued. The valley is now called E] Ledja, is very 
narrow, and extremely stony; and at forty minutes’ walk north- 
eastward from El Erbayin, it opens into the broader valley 
which leads south-eastward to the convent. At this point, i. e. 
on the northern side of Sinai, the valley has considerable width, 
and constitutes, according to Mr. Carne,” a plain capable of 
containing a large number of people. He remarks,» “From 
the summit of Sinai you see only innumerable ranges of rocky 
mountains. One generally places, in imagination, around Sinai, 
extensive plains or sandy deserts, where the camp of the. hosts 
was placed, where the families of Israel stood at the doors of 
their tents, and the line was drawn round the mountain, which 
no one might break through on pain of death. But it is not 
thus. Save the valley by which we approached Sinai, about 
half a mile wide and a few miles in length, and a small plain we 
afterwards passed through, [just above mentioned,] there appear 
to be few open places around the mount.” He says farther 
on, “We had not the opportunity of making the tour of the 
whole of the region of Sinai; yet we traversed three sides of 
the mountain, [the east, west, and north,] and found it every 
where shut in by narrow ravines, except on the north, in which 
direction we had first approached it. Here there is, as before 
observed, a valley of some extent, and a small plain, in the midst 
of which is a rocky hill. These appear to have been the only 
places in which the Israelites could have stood before the mount ; 
because on the fourth [or south] side, though unvisited, we could 
observe from the summit, were only glens or small rocky valleys, 
as on the east and west.” 

Such is the most graphic account which the writer has been 
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able to compile, from the accounts of travellers, of that celebrat- 
ed region of which the summit Djebel Mousa is the centre ; 
and which has now for ceuturies been supposed to be the Sinai 
of the Scriptures, and the scene of the awful communications 
between God and his covenant people of old, in the giving of 
the law. It must not, however, be denied, that the identity of 
this mountain rests upon tradition, strengthened indeed by its 
geographical position and several other circumstances ; while 
some other circumstances seem to indicate a tradition of a still 
earlier date, in favour of another mountain, Mount Serbal, sit- 
uated some distance to the west-north-west of Djebel Mousa. 
According to Burckhardt, ‘ Mount Serbal is separated from the 
upper [region of ] Sinai by some valleys, especially Wady He- 
bran; and it forms, with several neighbouring mountains, a 
separate cluster, terminating in peaks, the highest of which ap- 
pears to be as high as mount St. Catharine. It borders on 
Wady Feiran.”°> He afterwards ascended this mountain, and 
writes of it as follows: ‘“ The fact of so many inscriptions being | 
found upon the rocks near the summit of this mountain, togeth- 
er with the existence of the road [steps] leading up to -the 
peak, afford strong reasons for presuming that the Serbal was 
an ancient place of devotion. It will be recollected, that no in- 
scriptions are found either on the mountain of Moses, or on mount 
St. Catharine. From these circumstances, I am persuaded that 
mount Serbal was at one period the chief place of pilgrimage 
in the peninsula; and that it was then considered the mountain 
where Moses received the tables of the law; though I am 
equally convinced, from a perusal of the Scriptures, that the Is- 
raelites encamped in the upper Sinat, and that either Djebel 
~ Mousa or the mount St. Catharine is the real Horeb. At pre- 
sent neither the monks of Mount Sinai, nor those of Cairo, con- 
sider mount Serbal as the scene of any events of sacred his- 
tory ; nor have the Bedouins any tradition among them respect- 
ing it.”°* ‘To the opinion of this very intelligent and judicious 
traveller, formed from personal observation on the spot, we 
may well yield our assent ; especially as the foundation of the 
present convent dates back to the fourth century. 

The children of Israel left Egypt on the fifteenth day of the 
first month of the sacred year, on the morning after the passo- 
ver, Num. xxxiii. 3; that is to say, about the middle of April. 


*3 Page 575. 54 Page 608, 609. 
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They reached Sinai in the third month, Ex. xix. 1; and the ex- 
pression, “the same day came they to Sinai,” would seem to 
imply that they reached the mountain on the fifteenth of the 
third month, or June, having been just two months on the way. 
At any rate, it is manifest that they did not travel every day ; 
and indeed in most of the places mentioned, they probably re- 
mained several days. In Rephidim, at least, several important 
transactions took place, which imply a delay of some time; wa- 
ter was miraculously brought from the rock ; the Amalekites 
were discomfited ; Jethro visited Moses, and in consequence 
of his advice, a new arrangement of judges was introduced, Ex. 
Xvil, xviii. At Sinai the Israelites remained during all the trans- 
actions recorded in the remainder of the book of Exodus, in Le- 
viticus, and in the first nine chapters of Numbers. In Num.x. 11, 
it is recorded, that ‘on the twentieth day of the second month, 
in the second year, the cloud was taken up, and the children of 
Israel took their journeys out of the wilderness of Sinai.” Their 
sojourn at Sinai may, therefore, be counted from the fifteenth 
day of June to the twentieth of May ; a period of eleven months 
and five days, according to our mode of reckoning ; but as they 
reckoned by Junar months, the whole interval was in fact some- 
thing less than eleven of our months. 


V. From Sinai to the confines of Moab. Wanderings in the 
' Desert. 


We have now a more difficult task, viz. to determine the 
course and stations of the Israelites after leaving Sinai, during 
all the years of wandering in the desert, until their arrival on 
the borders of the promised land. _ Until they reached mount 
Sinai, the Scripture accounts in Exodus and Numbers xxxiii, 
harmonize with each other ; and the country has been explored 
and described by intelligent travellers. But from this time 
onward, the accounts of Scripture are apparently at variance 
with each other, or at least do not obviously harmonize; and 
the country through which they passed is still, in a degree, a 
terra incognita ; not having been visited by modern travellers, 
except more slightly. Burckhardt crossed the southern part of 
this desert, from near Wady Mousa to Suez, in 1812 ; and Seetzen 
travelled directly from Hebron to Akaba ; but of his journey no 
account has reached the public. In order to arrive at a better 
understanding of the subject, it will be proper here to give a 
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general description of this whole region of country,—a region 
of which very little has hitherto been known, although the travels 
of Burckhardt and others have shed much light on some parts 
of it. Our information will be drawn principally from this intel- 
ligent traveller. 

Of the two gulfs of the Red sea which enclose the peninsula 
of.mount Sinai, the western, or gulf of Suez, runs in a general 
direction from south-south-east to north-north-west, and termi- 
nates at Suez, in lat. 30° north, and long. 30° 12’ east from 
Paris. The eastern, or gulf of Akaba, runs nearly from south 
by west, to north by east, and ends at Akaba, in lat. 29° 30° 
north, and long. 32° 35 east from Paris. The distance be- 
tween these two extremities, therefore, is about 143 degrees of 
longitude in lat. 30°, or about 125 miles in a straight line, tend- 
ing from west-north-west to east-south-east. ‘The above posi- 
tions are given from the chart of Ruppell, which was construct- 
ed from astronomical admeasurement. The peninsula included 
within these limits is filled up with mountains, and narrow val- 
leys, and desolate plains. Of the mountains, the chain or ele- 
vated circle of Sinai, as described above, is the ehief. West of 
this is the Serbal. “To the northward of this central region, 
and divided from it by the broad valley called Wady El Sheikh, 
and by several minor wadys, begins a lower range of mountains 
called Zebeir, which extends eastwards; having at one extrem- 
ity the two peaks called El Djoze above the plantations of Wady 
Feiran, and losing itself to the east in the more open country to- 
wards Wady Sal. Beyond the Zebeir northwards are sandy 
plains and valleys. This part is the most barren and destitute 
of water of the whole country. It borders on the north on the 
chain of El Tyh, which stretches in a regular line eastwards, 
parallel with the Zebeir, beginning at Sarbout el Djemel.”® 
According to the map of Burckhardt, which is also subjoined to 
this article, this chain begins near the coast of the western gulf, 
between Wady Ghirondel and Wady Taybe, and extends east- 
ward ; towards the middle of the peninsula it divides into two 
chains, which continue to run parallel with each other, and ter- 
minate near the coast of the eastern gulf, at some distance south 
of Akaba. But low mountains, strictly the commencement of 
this chain, appear on the left of the road opposite Suez, about 
eight miles distant, and there run parallel with that road.5® 
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North of El Tyh, the great Egyptian Hadj, or pilgrim road, pas- 
ses from Suez to Akaba over the desert. 

The country around the eastern, or Elanitic gulf of the Red 
sea, has been, until within a few years, almost unknown. One 
of the most important of Burckhardt’s discoveries, is said by his 
editor, Mr Leake, himself a traveller and man of science, to be 
the ascertaining of “the extent and form of the Elanitic gulf, 
hitherto so imperfectly known, as either to be omitted in the 
maps, or marked with a bifurcation at the extremity, which is 
now found not to exist.”*" It is to the same traveller, also that we 
are first indebted for a knowledge of the existence of the long 
valley, known by the names of El Ghor and El Araba, extend- 
ing from the Dead sea to the Elanitic gulf. 

It was in the spring of 1816, that Burckhardt, while visiting 
the peninsula of mount Sinai, examined the western coast of the 
Elanitic gulf, with the intention of proceeding to Akaba, situated 
at its northern extremity. Having arrived, however, within sight 
of that place, he found it impossible to proceed, because of the 
hostile and perfidious character of the tribes of Bedouins in that 
vicinity, to whom his guides were strangers; and he therefore 
had no alternative but to return.*8 

** Akaba was not far distant from the spot whence we returned. 
Before sunset, I could distinguish a black line in the plain, where 
my sharp-sighted guides clearly saw the date-trees surrounding 
the castle, which bore N. E. by E; it could not be more than 
five or six hours distant. Before us was a promontory; and 
behind this, as I was told, another, which begins the plain of 
Akaba. The castle is situated at an hour and a half or two 
hours from the western chain of hills, down which the Hadj 
route leads ; and about the same distance from the eastern chain, 
a lower continuation of Tor Hesma, a mountain which J have 
mentioned in my journey through the northern parts of Arabia 
Petra.’ The descent of the western mountains is very steep, 
and has probably given to the place its name of Akaba, which 


57 Preface to Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, ete. p. v. ‘Whe bifur- 
cation here spoken of, is found on all the maps previous to the time 
of Burckhardt. If any one wishes to become fully aware of the 
darkness which rested on these regions no longer than a century ago, 
let him examine Le Clerc’s map of the wanderings of the Israelites, 
appended to his Commentary, vol. I. On this map is found no trace 
of the Elanitic gulf. 
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in Arabic means a cliff or steep declivity ; it is probably the 
Akabet Alai of the Arabian geographers. Into the plain, which 
surrounds the castle on every side except the sea, issues the 
Wady el Araba, the broad sandy valley which leads towards the 
Dead sea, and which I crossed, in 1812, at a day and a half, or 
two days’ journey from Akaba. At about two hours to the 
south of the castle, the eastern range of mountains approaches 
the sea.—I inquired particularly whether the gulf did not form 
two branches at this extremity, as it has always been laid down 
in the maps; but I was assured that it had only a single ending, 
at which the castle is situated.” 

With better success, Ruppell, in 1822, visited this region, and 
came to Akaba itself. His personal observation goes to show 
the great general accuracy of the information collected by 
Burckhardt from the testimony of others. He approached the 
plain from the west, on the route of the Hadj, or great annual 
caravan, from Egypt to Mecca, alluded to above. The following 
is a translation of his remarks upon this region.© “On this high | 
[western] table-land, we remarked, as we descended by a steep 
path among the rocks, that we were elevated at least fifteen hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea. The view from the terrace 
of this plateau was very picturesque ; but probably produced the 
greater effect on me, because we had behind us a most hideous de- 
sert. From this point one beholds, in the distance, the steep blue 
granite mountains on the other [eastern] side of Akaba; on the 
right, a section of the deep-green sea. In the foreground, are 
wild and ragged masses of dark primitive rocks; on which are 
reclined, in different parts, layers of yellowish shell-limestone. 
On the left is the valley of Wady Araba, through which the dry 
bed of a stream, shaded with bushes, winds among luxuriant 
meadow grounds. 

“We occupied more than five hours in descending from this 
high table-land to the sea-shore, on account of the many wind- 
ings of the road among wild masses of porphyry rocks. In the 
more dangerous places, the way is hewn out of the rock, thirty 
feet wide. Here, also, an inscription records the founder of this 
toillsome work; who is doubtless annually remembered with 
gratitude by the pilgrims upon their way to Mecca. This declivity 
is called Djebel Mahemar ; that on the other [eastern] side of 
the valley is named Djebel Araba. 
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“ Our way now followed, for an hour, in an easterly direction, 
the sea-shore ; which here forms a salt marsh. We then reached 
the site of an ancient town, distinguished by many large mounds 
of rubbish, and probably the remains of the ancient Ailat [Elath] ; 
on this point I afterwards received express confirmation. The 
dry channel of the Wady Araba separates these ruins from the 
remains of a far more modern settlement, which lie scattered 
among date-trees. These consist of low walls of rough stones 
laid in clay. Some of these serve periodically as dwellings for 
the Bedouins. In the immediate vicinity, towards the east, lies 
the castle of Akaba, among plantations of date-trees. In form 
it is a square fortress, with walls in good preservation, and octa- 
gonal towers at the corners. It lies some hundred paces from 
the sea-shore. The pasha of Egypt keeps here a garrison of 
forty soldiers. ‘The gateway is still further defended by two 
bulwarks in the form of towers. 

“Tt has been a general opinion, that the sea of Akaba forms 
here two bays. This, however, is incorrect; no one here 
knows any thing of such a bifurcation. This information, how- 
ever, was not enough to satisfy me; I wished myself to visit in 
person the eastern coast of the gulf. A good half hour south- 
east of Akaba, I found, on an excursion along the coast, the 
ruins of a castle called Kasser Bedowi ; it is an Arabian build- 
ing, probably erected before the fortress of Akaba, to protect the 
caravan of pilgrims to Mecca. From this point I could see a 
great part of the eastern coast of the gulf; I afterwards visited 
very particularly its western coast; but I could no where per- 
ceive any bays like those which have been conjectured to exist 
here. In the region of Akaba there is not a single boat or wa- 
ter-craft of any kind; the Arabs in fishing use only rafts made 
of the trunks of palm-trees tied together. It was, therefore, 
impossible for me to make any investigation respecting the depth 
of the sea, or the nature of its bottom. 

On inquiring the name of the spot where the above men- 
tioned mounds of rubbish are situated, I was told that it was 
called Djelena; probably the ancient site of Ailat. I often 
wandered among these ruins in various directions, but never 
met with any thing of importance.” 

The northern end of the gulf of Akaba is connected with 
the southern extremity of the Dead sea by the great valley, 
called towards the north El Ghor, and towards the south El 
Araba, and forming a prolongation of the valley of the Jordan ; 
through which, in all probability, in very ancient times, before 
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the overthrow of the cities of the plain, that river poured its wa- 

ters into the Red sea. The course of this valley is between 

south and south-south-west. Its length from the Dead sea in 
about lat. 31° 5’, to Akaba in lat. 29° 30’, is not far from 95 
degrees of latitude, or about 110 miles in a direct line. From 
the extremity of the Dead sea, (according to Mr. Bankes and 
his companions,) a sandy plain or flat extends southward be- 
tween hills, and on a level with the sea, for the distance of eight 

or ten miles, where it is interrupted by a sandy cliff, from sixty 

to eighty feet high, which traverses the valley like a wall, form- 

ing a barrier to the waters of the lake when at their greatest 

height. Beyond this cliff the valley is prolonged without inter- 

ruption to Akaba. It is skirted on each side by a chain of 
mountains; but the streams which descend from these, are in 

summer lost in their gravelly beds before they reach the valley 

below ; so that the lower plain, or bottom of the great valley, is 

in summer entirely without water, which alone can produce ver- 

dure in the Arabian deserts, and render them habitable. Burck- 
hardt crossed it opposite the Wady Gharendel, which opens in- 

to it from the east, about 40 or 50 miles north of Akaba. Here 

the whole plain presented to the view an expanse of shifting 

sands, whose surface was broken by innumerable undulations 
and low hills. The sand appears to have been brought from the 

shores of the Red sea by the southerly winds ; and the Arabs in- 
formed him, that the valley continued to present the same ap- 

pearance towards the north. Numerous Bedouin tribes encamp 
here in the winter, when the torrents produce a copious supply 
of water, and a few shrubs spring up upon their banks, affording 
pasturage to the sheep and goats. Our traveller was one hour 
and a half in crossing the Wady Araba, which would make it 
about five miles broad ; about the same as the valley of the Jor- 
dan. In some places the sand is very deep ; but it is firm, and 
the camels walk over it without sinking. The heat was. suf- 
focating, and it was increased by a hot wind from the south-east. 
There is not the slightest appearance of a road, or of any other 
work of human art, in this part of the valley.6t At the southern 
extremity of the valley, where it opens upon the plain of Akaba, 
Ruppell describes it, as above, towards the end of April 1822, 
as shaded by bushes and covered with luxuriant pasturage.® 
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The chain of mountains on the east of the great valley, form- 
ing the continuation of those which surround the eastern side of 
the Dead Sea, is known in different portions of it by the 


general account is given of this great valley. ‘The whole letter may 
also be seen in the American edition of Calmet, 1832, p.237sq. “'The 
valley of the Ghor is continued to the south of the Dead sea; at 
about sixteen hours’ distance from the extremity of the Dead sea, its 
name is changed into that of Araba, and it runs in almost a straight 
line, declining somewhat to the west, as far as Akaba, at the extremi- 
ty of the eastern branch of the Red sea. The existence of this valley 
appears to have been unknown to ancient as well as modern geogra- 
phers, although it is a very remarkable feature in the geography of 
Syria, and Arabia Petreea, and is still more interesting for its produc- 
tions. It is inhabited near the Dead sea in summer time by a few 
Bedouin peasants only, but during the winter months it becomes the 
meeting place of upwards of a dozen powerful Arab tribes. It is 
probable that the trade between Jerusalem and the Red sea was car- 
ried on through this valley. The caravan, loaded at Ezion-gaber with 
the treasures of Ophir, might, after a march of six or seven days, de- 
posit its loads in the warehouses of Solomon. ‘This valley deserves 
to be thoroughly known ; its examination will lead to many interest- 
ing discoveries, and would be one of the most important objects of a 
Palestine traveller.” 

It has been remarked above, that in very ancient times, before the 
overthrow of the cities of the plain, the Jordan not improbably con- 
tinued its course through this valley, and poured its waters into the 
Red sea. The following very remarkable fact stated by Riippell, may 
perhaps have some bearing on this hypothesis. 

“Tn the court of the castle of Akaba is a walled-up well, with ex- 
cellent water; indeed, throughout this whole region, there is every- 
where good water. I took some pains to assure myself, that, at the 
time of ebb, on digging a foot deep in the sand which the sea has just 
covered, the hole is instantly filled with most excellent water for 
drinking. I[ often quenched, m this way, my thirst during long 
walks; and it was so much the more refreshing, because, during the 
time of my stay in this place, the temperature of the air was some- 
times above thirty degrees of Reaumur, [or one hundred of Fahren- 
heit.] The existence of this water can be explained in no other way, 
than by supposing a very copious filtration of the water which col- 
lects in the Wady Araba, through the layer of sand which covers the 
granite formation beneath.” p. 251. 

Is it perhaps admissible here, to suppose that it is in part the wa- 
ters of the Dead sea, which continue thus to filter through beneath 
the sands that have filled up the ancient channel, in which the Jordan 
would seem once to have flowed ? 
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names of Djebal or Mountains, Djebel Shera, and Djebel 
Hesma. The first, or Djebal, extends from the Dead sea, or 
the region about Kerek, to the wide valley E] Ghoeyr, which 
descends towards the west into the Ghor; this part is manifestly 
the ancient Gebal of the Hebrews, and the Gebalene of the 
Romans. Djebel Shera follows and extends to the south of the 
Wady Gharendel above mentioned ; this name is the Mount 
Seir of Scripture, (which, however, probably comprised in gen- 
eral the whole chain,) and in this part are situated the ruins of 
Petra, the ancient capital of Edom, first discovered by Burck- 
hardt. Farther south, Djebel Hesma forms the continuation of 
the chain to the waters of the Elanitic gulf. The whole of this 
tract seems to have constituted the ancient land of Edom, or 
Mount Seir. The mountains do not cover a broad extent ; and 
beyond them, on the east, lies the vast plain of the Arabian desert, 
which the great Syrian caravan of pilgrims crosses on its way 
from Damascus to Mecca. It is covered with stones, especial- 
ly flints, and may properly be called a stony desert. The road. 
of the caravan lies along the western edge of the plain, near the 
mountains. Burckhardt remarks of the mountains of Shera in 
particular, that “they are considerably elevated above the level 
of the Ghor, but they appear only as low hills, when seen from 
the eastern plain, which is upon a much higher level than the 
Ghor. This great valley [El Ghor] seems to have a rapid slope 
towards the south ; for the mountains on the east of it appear to 
increase in height the farther we proceed southward, while the 
upper [eastern] plain apparently continues upon the same lev- 
el.” ‘Thus the mountains of Hesma are apparently higher 
than any of the others farther north. Ruppell estimates them 
near Akaba, at three thousand French feet above the sea.* The 
whole of this chain is intersected by many wadys or valleys, de- 
scending from the upper or eastern plain to the Ghor or El Ara- 
ba. Not far from Beszeyra in the Djebal, in passing over the 
summit of a hill, Burckhardt remarks: ‘Here a fine view 
‘opened upon us; to our right we had the deep valley of Wady 
Dhana, with the village of the same name on its south side; _far- 
iher west, about four hours from Dhana, we saw the great val- 
ley of the Ghor; and towards the east and south extended 
the great Arabian desert.” The valley of Ghoeyr, mentioned 
above, which divides Djebal from Shera, “ is a large, rocky and 
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uneven basin, considerably lower than the eastern plain, upwards 
of twelve miles across at its eastern extremity, but narrowing 
towards the west. It is intersected by numerous wadys of win- 
ter torrents, and by three or four valleys watered by rivulets, 
which unite below and flow into the great valley of the Ghor. 
The Ghoeyr is famous for the excellent pasturage produced by 
its numerous springs; and it has, in consequence, become a fa- 
vourite place of encampment for all the Bedouins of the Dje- 
bal and Shera.” 6° The Wady Mousa, in which are the ruins of 
ancient Petra, is of the same description; so also the Wady 
Gharendel, above spoken of, which empties itself into the val- 
ley El Araba, in whose sands its waters are lost, and into which 
it issues by a narrow passage, formed by the approaching rocks.® 

Respecting the chain of hills on the western side of the Ghor, 
we have much less information. Burckhardt remarks, that they 
contain no springs of water whatever. From the place where 
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67 The following account of Wady Mousa is given by Burckhardt 
in the Letter referred to in a preceding note, p.776. “ At the distance 
of a two long days’ journey north-east from Akaba, is a rivulet and val- 
ley in the Djebel Shera, on the east side of the Araba, called Wady Mou- 
sa. This place is very interesting for its antiquities and the remains 
of an ancient city, which I conjecture to be Petra, the capital of Ara- 
bia. Petreea, a place which, as far as [ know, no European traveller 
has ever visited. In the red sand-stone of which the valley is com- 
posed are upwards of two hundred and fifty sepulchres, entirely cut 
out of the rock, the greater part of them with Grecian ornaments. 
There is a mausoleum in the shape of a temple, of colossal dimen- 
sions, likewise cut out of the rock, with all its apartments, its vesti- 
bule, peristyle, etc. It is a most beautiful specimen of Grecian archi- 
tecture, and in perfect preservation. There are other mausolea with 
obelisks apparently in the Egyptian style, a whole amphitheatre cut 
out of the rock, with the remains of a palace and of several temples. 
Upon the summit of the mountain which closes the narrow valley 
on its western side, is the tomb of Haroun or Aaron. It is held in 
great veneration by the Arabs. (If I recollect right, there is a pas- 
sage in Eusebius, in which he says that the tomb of Aaron was situ- 
ated near Petra.) The information of Pliny and Strabo on the site of 
Petra, agree with the position of Wady Mousa.” See also his Tray- 
els in Syria, etc. p. 418 sq.—This valley was subsequently visited by 
Mr Legh, in company with Captains Irby and Mangles. Some of the 
results of their visit may be seen in Calmet’s Dict. Boston 1832, p. 238.. 
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he crossed the great valley, opposite the Wady Gharendel, he 
“ascended the western chain of mountains. ‘The mountain di- 
rectly opposite to [before] us appeared to be the highest point 
of the whole chain, as far as I could see north and south; it is 
called Djebel Beyane; the height of this chain, however, is not 
half that of the eastern mountains. It is intersected by numer- 
ous broad wadys, in which the Talh-tree grows; the rock is en- 
tirely silicious, of the same species as that of the desert which 
extends from here to Suez. I saw some large pieces of flint 
perfectly oval, three to four feet in length, and about a foot and 
a half in breadth. After an hour and a half of gentle ascent, 
we arrived at the summit of the hills, and then descended by a 
short and very gradual declivity into the western plain, the level 
of which, although higher than that of the valley El Araba, is 
perhaps one thousand feet lower than that of the eastern desert. 
We had now before us an immense expanse of dreary country, 
entirely covered with black flints, with here and there some hilly 
chains rising from the plain.”” At Akaba, however, both the 
western mountain and plain are more elevated aboye the bottom 
of El Araba. Ruippell estimates the elevation there to be not 
less than fifteen hundred feet, as above stated.” 

Thus it appears, that the country on each side of the Ghor, 
beyond the mountains which skirt the valley, is a vast and almost 
pathless desert. This western desert, lying north of the penin- 
sula of Sinai, was crossed by Burckhardt, from the point where 
he entered it, as described in the preceding paragraph, to Suez. 
The time occupied in this journey was about five days. A few 
extracts from his journal will best point out the character of the 
country. He entered the desert, as above mentioned, on the 
27th of August, 1812, towards evening. “ dug. 26th, [first day. } 
In the morning we passed two broad wadys full of tamarisks and 
of Talh-trees. At the end of four hours we reached Wady el 
Lahyane. In this desert the water collects in a number of low 
bottoms and wadys, where it produces verdure in winter time ; 
and an abundance of trees with green leaves are found through- 
out the year. In the winter, some of the Arabs of Gaza, as 
well as those from the shores of the Red sea, encamp here. 
The Wady Lahyane is several hours in extent; its bottom is 
full of gravel. ‘The road from Akaba to Gaza passes here; it is 
a journey of eight long days. At the end of five hours we issu- 
ed from the head of Wady Labyane again upon the plain. The 
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hill on the top of this wady is called Ras el Kaa, and-is the ter- 
mination of a chain of hills, which stretch across this plain in a 
northern direction for six or eight hours ; it projects like a pro- 
montory, and serves as a landmark to travellers. The plain 
which we now entered was a perfect flat, covered with black 
pebbles. The high insulated mountain, behind which Gaza is 
situated, bore from hence north by west, distant three long days’ 
journey.””—“ Aug. 29th, [second day.] This day we passed 
several wadys of Talh and tamarisk-trees, intermixed with low 
shrubs. Direction west by south. The plain is, for the greater 
part, covered with flints; in some places it is chalky. Wherev- 
er the rain collects in winter, vegetation of trees and shrubs 
is produced. In the midst of this desert we met a poor Be- 
douin woman, who begged some water of us. She was going 
to Akaba, where the tents of her family were, but had neither 
provisions nor water with her, relying entirely on the hospitality 
of the Arabs she might meet with on the road. She seemed to 
be as unconcerned as if she were merely taking a walk for plea- 
sure. After an uninterrupted march of nine hours and a half, 
we reached a mountain called Dharf el Rokob, which extends 
for about eight hours from north-west to south-east. At its foot 
we crossed the Egyptian Hadj [or pilgrim caravan] road ; it 
passes along the mountain towards Akaba, which is distant from 
hence fifteen or eighteen hours. The level plain over which 
-we had travelled from Ras el Kaa, terminates at Dharf el Ro- 
kob. Westward of it the ground is more intersected by hills 
and wadys, and here begins the desert El Ty, [or of wander- 
ings, | in which, according to tradition, both Jewish and Moham- 
medan, the Israelites wandered for several years, and from 
which belief the desert takes its name.”"—* Aug. 30th, [third 
day.] We passed a chain of hills called Odjme, running al- 
most parallel with the Dharf el Rokob. We had now reénter- 
ed the Hadj route, a broad, well-trodden road, strewed with the 
whitened bones of animals that have died by the way. The 
soil is chalky, and overspread with black pebbles. At the end 
of five hours and a half we reached Wady Rouak. Here the 
term wady is applied to a narrow strip of ground, the bed of a 
winter torrent, not more than one foot lower than the level of 
the plain, where the rain water, from the inequalities of the sur- 
face, collects, and produces a vegetation of low shrubs and a 
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few Talh-trees. The greater part of the wadys from hence to 
Egypt are of this description. The coloquintida grows in 
great abundance in all of them; it is used by the Arabs to 
make tinder. In nine hours and a half we passed a low chain 
of chalky hills. On several parts of the road were holes, out of 
which rock salt had been dug. At the end of ten hours and a 
half we arrived in the vicinity of Nakhel, (i.e. date tree,) a 
fortified station of the Egyptian Hadj. Our direction was 
still west by north. Nakhel stands in a plain, which extends to 
an immense distance southward, but which terminates to the 
north at about one hour’s distance from Nakhel, in a low chain 
of mountains. The fortress is a large square building, with 
stone walls, without any habitations round it. The pasha of 
Egypt keeps here a garrison of about fifty soldiers.”"“—Aug. 
31st, [fourth day.] We marched for four hours over uneven 
ground, and then reached a level plain, consisting of rich red 
earth, fit for culture, and similar to that of the northern Syrian 
desert. We crossed several wadys, in which we started a num- - 
ber of hares. At every twenty yards lay heaps of bones of 
camels, horses, and asses, by the side of the road. At the end 
of ten hours and a half we reached the mountainous country 
called El Theghar, or the mouths, which forms a boundary of 
the desert El Ty, and separates it from the peninsula of mount 
Sinai. We ascended for half an hour by a well-formed road, 
cut in several places in the rock, and then followed the windings , 
of a valley, in the bed of a winter torrent, gradually descend- 
ing. On both sides of the Hadj road we saw numerous heaps 
of stones, the tombs of pilgrims who had died of fatigue. At 
the end of fifteen hours we alighted in a valley of the Theghar, 
where we found an abundance of shrubs and trees.””°—Sept. 
Ist, or the fifth day, the route lay across the moving sands of 
the desert of Shur, which lies around the head of the western 
gulf of the Red sea, and our traveller encamped for the night 
about two hours short of Adjeroud. 

The same general view of this journey is given in the letter 
of Burckhardt referred to in the note on p. 776 above. “We 
crossed the valley of Araba, ascended, on the other side of it, 
the barren mountains of Beyane, and entered the desert called 
E] Ty, which is the most barren and horrid tract of country I 
had ever seen; black flints cover the chalky or sandy ground, 
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which in most places is without any vegetation. The tree which 
produces the gum Arabic grows in some spots, and the tama- 
risk is met with here and there; but the scarcity of water for- 
bids much extent of vegetation, and the hungry camels are oblig- 
ed to go in the evening for whole hours out of the road, in order 
to find some withered shrubs upon which to feed. During ten 
days’ forced marches [to Cairo,] we passed only four springs or 
wells, of which one only, at about eight hours east of Suez, was 
of sweet water. The others were brackish and sulphureous. 
We passed at a short distance to the north of Suez, and arrived 
at Cairo by the pilgrim road.” 

In 1822, Ruppell travelled from Suez to Akaba, by the 
Hadj route, leaving Suez April 21st, and arriving at Akaba on 
the 29th. To Nakhel or Negele, his route was of course the 
same as that of Burckhardt, in an opposite direction. Farther 
east, the country possesses the same character ; chalky hills al- 
ternating with rolling plains. ‘This tiresome monotony is in one 
place interrupted by a steep chalky mountain, near Dabt el Bag- 
gele, over which pious Mussulmans have hewn a pass two hun- 
dred feet long in the rock. Last of this is a green valley, and 
then the plain Darfureck, which is wholly without vegetation, at 
least in the vicinity of the route. ‘This high desert region is 
bounded on the east by the mountains of reddish sandstone, 
which skirt the plain of Akaba and the valley El Araba; and 
from which the Hadj route descends by a steep path, in many 
places hewn out of the rock. The general character of this 
wide tract is given by Ruppell in the words—“ a frightful de- 
ser.” 

To this general description of the whole country between 
mount Sinai and Palestine, we have here devoted the more at- 
tention, because this information has no where else been brought 
together, and because it all tends to illustrate the journeyings of 
the Israelites after leaving Sinai. Their departure from Sinai 
was on the 20th day of the second month, in the second year 
from the departure out of Egypt, Numb. x. 11; i.e. as we 
have seen above, not far from the middle of May. The stations 
are thus marked :—(1.) Three days’ march to the wilderness of 
Paran ; to Taberah, where part of the camp was burned, Num. 
x. 12, 33. xi. 3.—(2.) To Kibroth-hattaavah, the graves of lust, 
xi. 34. This is a different place from ‘Taberah, although a de- 
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parture from the latter is not mentioned. Moses speaks of the 
two places as distinct, Deut. ix. 22.—(3.) Hazeroth, Num. xi. 
35.—(4.) Desert of Paran, i. e. Kadesh, Num. xii. 16. xiii. 26. 
Here the spies returned ; and hence the people were directed to 
turn and get them into the wilderness by the way of the Red 
sea, xiv. 25.—(5.) We next read, Num. xx. 1, that they came 
into the desert of Zin in the first month, to Kadesh, where they 
abode, and Miriam died. Hence they sent to ask a passage 
through Edom, xx. 14, which was refused.—(6.) Mount Hor, 
where Aaron died, xx. 22. After this they journeyed by the 
way of the Red sea, (Ezion-gaber,) to compass the land of 
Edom, xxi. 4. 

With this representation agrees also that in Deut. i, where 
there are said to be eleven days’ journey from Horeb by the way 
of mount Seir to Kadesh-barnea, vs. 2; and where it is said 
that the Israelites departed from Horeb and “ went through all 
that great and terrible wilderness, and came to Kadesh-barnea,’’ 
vs. 19; after which they were commanded to turn and take . 
their journey into the wilderness by the way of the Red sea, 
vs. 40. They are then described as abiding many days in 
Kadesh, i.46; and afterwards as turning and taking their jour- 
ney into the wilderness by the way of the Red sea, and com- 
passing mount Seir many days; and then as passing by Elath and 
Ezion-gaber, around Edom, as before, Deut. ii. 1, 8. 

Thus far all harmonizes. But in the catalogue of stations 
contained in Num. xxxiii, and which accords with the preceding 
statements (except Taberah) as far as to Hazeroth, there are no 
less than erghteen stations inserted between Hazeroth and Ka- 
desh ; and among these is Ezion-gaber, which is not mentioned 
elsewhere until after the Israelites had left Kadesh, and were 
about to compass Edom, Deut. ii. 8. How is this account to 
be reconciled with the other statements of the books of Num- 
bers and Deuteronomy, as above exhibited ? ‘ 

Let us first examine the various references to time, which are 
to be found in these accounts. The Israelites left Sinai about 
the middle of May, in the second year of their departure from 
Egypt, as we have seen above, and came by the way of the wil- 
derness of Paran to Kadesh, according to Num. xiii. 26 ; appa- 
rently after eleven days (not necessarily successive days) of 
marching, and by the way of mount Seir, according to Deut. i. 
2. From the wilderness of Paran spies were sent out to the 
land of Canaan, Num. xiii. 3; who returned after forty days to 
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Kadesh, (xiii. 25, 26,) bringing with them a sample of the grapes 
of the land ; it being “ the time of the first.ripe grapes,” xiii. 20. 
But we know that grapes ripen in Palestine in July and August.” 
We may therefore conclude, that the Israelites were at Kadesh 
in August of the second year; there they rebelled on the report 
of the spies, and received the sentence from Jehovah, that their 
carcasses should all fall in the wilderness, and their children 
wander in the*desert forty years; and there they were com- 
manded to turn back into the wilderness, by the way of the 
Red sea. The next movement, recorded in Num. xx. 1, is, 
that “the whole congregation came into the desert of Zin in the 
first month, and abode in Kadesh.” Does not this necessarily 
indicate a return to Kadesh, after having once left it? Before, 
they left Sinai in the second month, or May, and were in Kadesh 
in August; now, they arrive at Kadesh in the first month, or 
April. Here Miriam now dies; the people murmur for water ; 
Moses and Aaron disobey God’s command in regard to the 
mode of performing the miracle in order to procure it, and are 
told in consequence that they shall not enter the promised land ; 
Moses begs a passage through Edom, which is refused; they 
then journey from Kadesh to mount Hor, in the edge of Edom, 
where Aaron dies in the fortieth year of the departure from 
Egypt, on the first day of the fifth month, Num. xx. xxxiii. 37, 
38. These last events all immediately succeed each other, and 
directly follow this last departure from Kadesh; Aaron dies here 
in fulfilment of the sentence there given, and in all probability in 
the same year of this return to Kadesh. But between the time 
of the return of the spies to Kadesh, in August of the second 
year, and the death of Aaron on the first day of the fifth month 
(corresponding to August) of the fortieth year, there is an inter- 
val of thirty-eight years. Again, in Deut. il. 14, it is said, that 
‘the space in which we came frorn Kadesh-barnea, until we 
were come over the brook Zered, was thirty-eight years.” 
Must not this refer to the first departure from Kadesh, when 
they were commanded to turn back and wander in the wilder- 
ness ; and not to the last departure from that place, just before 
the death of Aaron? If so, then the coming to Kadesh in the 
first month, Num. xx. 1, and that mentioned in Num. xxxiii. 
"36, are the same, and refer to the subsequent return of the Is- 
raelites to that station. And as it is said in Deut. i. 46, that 
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they abode in Kadesh (the first time) many days; and as 
Aaron’s death took place in August, just thirty-eight years after, 
——and as they came to the brook Zered just thirty-eight years 
after leaving Kadesh the first time,—we may, perhaps, infer that 
their first residence in Kadesh continued for the same space of 
time, as their subsequent march from mount Hor to the brook 
Zered. This, however, is a point of litte comparative impor- 
tance. 

If, now, the death of Aaron occurred in the fifth month of 
ihat same year, in the first month of which the Israelites return- 
ed to Kadesh, as there is every reason to suppose, i.e. the for- 
tieth year of the departure from Egypt, then there is an interval 
of more than thirty-seven years, of which the history in Numbers 
and Deuteronomy gives no account whatever; unless it be in 
the catalogue of stations contained in Num. xxxili. We have 
seen above that the arrival at Kadesh, mentioned in this cata- 
logue, corresponds to the second sojourn at that place, as infer- 
red above; and we may, therefore, without hesitation, assume . 
the eighteen stations, there named between Hazeroth and Ka- 
desh, as belonging to this interval of nearly eight and thirty years. 
These, of course, are not all the stations occupied during that 
period; only those probably are noted, where they abode for 
some time. From Ezion-gaber to Kadesh, for instance, Num. 
xxxilil. 36, could not be much less than the whole length of the 
great valley of the Ghor,—a distance of not less than one hun- 
dred miles, whatever might be the exact situation of Kadesh ; 
and of course, in passing from one to the other, there must have 
been several intervening stations, although none are mentioned. 

To this general hypothesis, which indeed is adopted by most 
interpreters, as Le Clerc, Lightfoot, Michaelis, Vater, Rosen- 
mueller, and others, there seem to be but two objections. First, 
that in Num. xxxiii. 18, we ought then, instead of Rithmah, to 
read Paran or Kadesh, as in xii. 16. xiii. 26. Secondly, that 
Ezion-gaber, which, in Num. xxxiii. 36, is put before Kadesh, 
is not elsewhere mentioned until the Israelites came thither in 
order to compass the Jand of Edom, Deut. ii. 8. 

To the first of these objections it may be replied, that Ka- 
desh was the name not only of a city, but of the tract of desert 
country adjacent to it; as we shall show more at large hereaf- 
ter. It is, therefore, to be taken as the desert of Kadesh, Ps. 
xxix. 8, in the account of the first coming to it; as indeed is 
sufficiently obvious from the language of the passage itself, Num. 
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xiii. 26. Rithmah is then to be regarded as a place or station 
in this desert. Or, if we adhere strictly to the statement in 
Deut. i. 2, that they came to Kadesh after eleven stations, then 
Makheloth in Num. xxxiii. 25, is the station corresponding to 
Kadesh. The solution is the same in either case. 

To obviate the force of the second objection, it is necessary 
to bear in mind the character and circumstances of the Israel- 
itish people, as well as the character of the country ia which 
they were now placed. They were essentially a nomadic peo- 
ple; their fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, had ever been 
so; they were emphatically Bedouins, removing with their flocks 
and herds from place to place, as occasion might require. In 
Egypt, they had ever been shepherds,—their province of Goshen 
was adapted to pasturage, and not to tillage; and now, when 
they had come out into the deserts, with their flocks and herds, 
they were still the nomadic race they had ever been,—a peo- 
ple resembling those by whom these desert plains, and valleys, 
and mountains, are possessed to this very day. Hence, accor- 
ding to the command of God, they wandered in the desert ; and 
their wanderings would be determined, like those of the Arabs 
at present, by the opportunities of water and pasturage. When 
the scanty “ pastures of the desert” failed in one place, they re- 
moved to another; and they would naturally resort to those 
tracts, where water, and consequently vegetation, were most 
abundant. In the long period of eight and thirty years, there- 
fore, while thus removing from place to place in the vast deserts 
between Palestine and the peninsula of Sinai, although they 
might not improbably at times take up their residence in the 
desert El Ty, according to tradition, as above mentioned, yet it 
is hardly to be supposed, that they would not also sometimes 
visit the Ghor, which even now is a favourite resort of the Be- 
douins in winter. Nor can we well suppose, that they would 
not visit the same place more than once; since in these de- 
serts the wells and springs of water are places of general re- 
sort, and the pasturage, which had been devoured in one year, 
would be renewed in other years. If, then, they did thus visit 
the Ghor, it would be natural for them, in this. long interval, to 
visit also the southern part of it, where it opens to a plain, and 
affords luxuriant pasturage. Indeed, the list in Num. xxxiii, 
seems to imply, that they did thus sojourn at times in the Ghor 
or El Araba, and along its eastern skirts; for, in verse 31, 
Moseroth is mentioned, to which they came before coming to 
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Ezion-gaber. But, in Deut. x. 6, Aaron is said to have died at 
Mosera, the same as Moseroth, which of course must have beer 
the station adjacent to mount Hor. But mount Hor lies, as we 
know, on the east of the Ghor, nearly half way from Akaba to 
the Dead Sea. Hence we may infer, that this list of stations 
indicates in general the movements of the Israelites from north 
to-south, and probably along the valley E] Araba. Arriving at 
its southern extremity, they returned to Kadesh, advancing, 
probably, from station to station, in the same occasional and leis- 
ure manner; althougl no intervening station whatever is mention- 
ed in the catalogue. This return was a part of their thirty-eight 
years of wandering ; but afterwards, when they had made an 
unsuccessful attempt from Kadesh to pass through the territory 
of Edom, and found it necessary to march back to Ezion-gaber, 
in order to pass around mount Seir, we may suppose that their 
march was more rapid, and not so much regulated merely by a 
regard to an abundant supply of water and pasturage. 

In this manner we may not only remove the objection sug- 
gested above, but also another difficulty which has troubled 
commentators. In Num. xxxiii. 31 sq. the Israelites are said to 
have occupied the stations Moseroth, Bene-jaakan, Hor-hagid- 
gad, and Jotbathah; while in Deut. x. 6, 7, these same stations 
are named in a different order,—Beeroth of the children of 
Jaakan, Mosera where Aaron died, Gudgodah, and Jotbath. 
That these names are at bottom the same, there can be no 
doubt. But in Numbers they are probably mentioned in refer- 
ence to the first visit of the Hebrews, during the long wandering 
southwards, before their return to Kadesh the second time; 
while in Deuteronomy, they have reference to the second pas- 
sage of the Israelites, when again marching south in order to com- 
pass the land of Edom. It is easy to conceive, how Moseroth 
and the wells of Jaakan might lie in such a direction from each 
other, that a nomadic tribe, wandering in different years south- 
ward along the great valley, might at one time take the former 
first in its way, and at another time, the latter. 

We have thus given a general view of the manner in which 
we suppose the list of stations in Num. xxxiii, is to be harmo- 
nized with the other accounts of the journeyings of the children 
of Israel; and in so doing have been led to give also an exhibi- 
tion of the general course of these journeyings and wanderings 
themselves. It now remains to ascertain more particularly, if 
possible, the situations of some of the principal stations, in order 
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to obtain a more definite idea of the route in general. Of the 
position of Taberah, Num. xi. 3; Kibroth-hattaavah, xi. 34; 
and Hazeroth, xi. 35. xxxiii. 17; we know nothing further, 
than that they were stations between mount Sinai and the wil- 
derness of Paran, Num. x. 12. xii. 16. 

The wilderness of Paran, some have chosen to find in the 
Wady Feiran or Faran, which extends north-west from mount 
Sinai, and is described on p. 764 above. But this hypothesis is 
hardly tenable. Froin Paran the spies were sent out to survey the 
land of Canaan, Num. xiii. 3; and they returned again “to the 
congregation of the children of Israel, unto the wilderness of Paran 
to Kadesh ;” which evidently implies that the desert of Paran was 
adjacent to Kadesh-barnea. Burckhardt therefore justly re- 
marks,” that “ Paran must be looked for in the desert west of 
Wady Mousa, and the tomb of Aaron, which is shown there ;” 
i. e. adjacent to Palestine on the south. Besides, in removing 
from Sinai, the Israelites went first three days’ journey, and then 
removed again twice, before they pitched in the wilderness of 
Paran, Num. x. 33. xii. 163 which does not at all accord with 
the above hypothesis respecting ‘Wady Feiran. 

This desert is several times mentioned in Scripture, besides 
in these chapters. It is said of Hagar, when Abraham sent her 
away, that she wandered first in the wilderness of Beer-sheba, 
and afterwards dwelt with Ishmael in the wilderness of Paran, 
and took for him a wife out of the land of Egypt, Gen. xxi. 14, 
21. Beer-sheba, as is well known, was at the southern extrem- 
ity of Palestine. David, also, after the death of Samuel, retired 
into the wilderness of Paran, where also the flocks of Nabal, 
who dwelt in the southern Carmel, west of the Dead sea, are 
represented as feeding, 1 Sam. xxv. 1, 14 sq. Both these no- 
tices go to show that the wilderness of Paran lay on the south of 
Palestine; the latter one would indicate, that its borders were 
near Palestine; while the former would imply, that it also 
stretched far to the south and west, including the present desert 
El Ty above described, p. 781. Moses, in his farewell song, 
Deut. xxxiii. 2, says, “ The Lorp came from Sinai, and rose up 
from Seir unto them; he shined forth from mount Paran ;” and 
Habakkuk also says, iii. 3, “God came from Teman, and the 
Holy One from mount Paran.” In these descriptions of a the- 
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ophania, God is represented as coming from the south, and the 
allusion is in general to the thunders and lightnings of Sinai; but 
other mountains in the same direction are mentioned with it,— 
Seir and Paran. The location of Seir, we know, was on the 
east of the Ghor; that of Paran was, of course, in or adjacent to, 
the desert of that name. Was mount Paran, then, perhaps, the 
chain on the west of the Ghor, bordering the desert of Paran on 
the east? or was it rather the mountains on the southern border 
of the desert, towards the peninsula? At any rate, it seems a 
necessary conclusion from the above notices, coupled with Num. 
x. 12, 33, where the Israelites are said to have entered it in 
three days from Sinai, that the name Wilderness of Paran was 
applied, probably as a general designation, to the whole of the 
desert region lying between Palestine and the peninsula of Sinai 
on the south, and between the Ghor on the east and the desert 
of Egypt on the west. Josephus also mentions a valley in this 
region with many caves, called Pharan.® Eusebius, too, speaks 
of a Pharan through which the Israelites passed; but places it, 
according to the translation of Jerome, three days’ journey east 
of Aila or Akaba. The Greek of Eusebius, however, may just 
as well be read so as to mean, that Aila was three days’ journey 
east of Pharan; which would correspond entirely with the view 
above given; and would correspond also with the Phara 
marked on our map, as lying west of Akaba on the ancient 
Roman military road.® 

That Paran was a name given to this desert in a very wide 
and general sense, is also apparent from the fact, that in Num. 
xiii. 26, Kadesh is said to be situated in it; while in xx. 1, and 
other passages, Kadesh is spoken of as being in the desert of 
Zin. The conclusion, therefore, is, that the desert of Zin was 
a portion of the great desert of Paran. The wilderness of Zin 
lay around the south-western shore of the Dead sea, and ex- 
tended southward along the Ghor, as we know from Num. 
xxxiv. 4. Josh. xv. 1. It constituted, therefore, the north-east 
part of the great desert of Paran; how far south it extended, 
we have no means of ascertaining. There seems also to have 
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been in it a station called Zin, Josh. xv. 3; though the principal 
place mentioned is Kadesh. 

Kadesh, or, more fully, Kadesh-barnea, (Barnea signifies 
field or plain of wandering, like the Arabic El Ty,) is describ- 
ed in Num. xx. 16, as a city in the “ uttermost border of Edom.” 
It is mentioned as one of the south-eastern limits of the territory 
of Israel, Num. xxxiv. 4. Josh. xv. 3. In Josh. x. 41, it is 
said, that Joshua smote the Canaanites from Kadesh-barnea 
even unto Gaza; where Kadesh stands for the eastern border 
of the children of Israel, as Gaza for the western. It is also said 
to be eleven days’ journey from Horeb, by the way of mount 
Seir, Deut. i. 2. All these notices constrain us to place Kadesh 
quite on the eastern side of the great desert of Paran; and es- 
pecially the first, which says that it lay in the “ uttermost border 
of Edom.” So mount Hor is said to be “by the coast of the 
land of Edom,” Num. xx. 23; and “in the edge of the land 
of Edom,” xxxiii. 37. But we know that mount Hor is situat- 
ed on the eastern side of the Ghor, at some distance up the 
Wady Mousa, and therefore in mount Seir. Is, now, the “ ut- 
termost border of Edom” equivalent to the “ coast” or “ edge” 
of the land of Edom? and if so, are we warranted in assigning 
a position to Kadesh also, on the east side of the Ghor, in the 
skirts of the mountains of Edom? Or was it, perhaps, situated 
on the western side of the Ghor, in some wady of that region 
which no modern traveller has yet explored? But wherever the 
city itself was situated, it was of sufficient importance to give its 
name to the tract of desert country which lay around it; and 
which is therefore spoken of by the Psalmist as the desert of 
Kadesh ; probably as synonymous with the desert of Zin, Ps. 
xxix. 8. It is doubtless the desert of Kadesh, which is meant 
in Num. xiii. 26. Deut. i. 19, since in the corresponding pas- 
sage in Num. xxxiii. 18, we read Rithmah, probably a station 
in the desert near to Kadesh. Burckhardt suggests, that the 
great valley of the Ghor was possibly the Kadesh-barnea of the 
Scriptures ; in which suggestion Rosenmuller coincides. This 
is not very improbable; particularly if we may place the city 
Kadesh on the eastern, or even on the western, border of this val- 
ley.81 That Rithmah, or the desert of Kadesh, whither the 
spies returned, was in this valley, or possibly in some wady ex- 
tending from it westward, seems probable from the facts men- 
tioned in Num. xiv. 40 sq. where the Israelites are said to have 
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‘got them up into the top of the mountain,” “ unto the hill-top,” 
not far from the camp; and the “ Amalekites and Canaanites 
which dwelt in that hill, came down and smote them, and dis- 
comfited them unto Hormah.” 

Of all the other stations mentioned in the wanderings of the 
children of Israel, until they came to the brook Zered, the bor- 
der of Moab, we can determine the situation of only two. Mo- 
seroth in Num. xxxiii. 31, is again mentioned as Mosera in 
Deut. x. 6, and is there said to be the place where Aaron died ; 
it was therefore adjacent to mount Hor, and in or near Wady 
Mousa, the site of the ancient Petra. Ezion-gaber, mentioned 
Num. xxxiii. 36. Deut. ii. 8, was at the northern extremity of 
the Elanitic gulf, near Akaba. The country around it has been 
fully described above on p. 773 sq. 

After these ample illustrations, it only remains to collect into 
a summary view the several facts which we have endeavoured 
to establish, in respect to the wanderings of Israel from Sinai, till 
they arrived at the brook Zered, and entered the territory of | 
Moab. Farther than this, it is not necessary to accompany 
them ; as their subsequent route is attended with no special dif- 
ficulties. 

About the middle of May, in the fourteenth month from their 
departure out of Egypt, the Israelites left Sinai, and marched by 
a direct course to the vicinity of Kadesh, by the way of mount 
Seir, Deut. i. 2. Their route lay probably from Sinai through 
the Wady Safran and similar valleys, until they issued upon the 
great plain or desert of Paran, and passed along its eastern part, 
and perhaps for some portion of the way in the valley of the 
Ghor, skirting mount Seir, until they arrived in the district of 
Kadesh. Here the spies were sent out; and on their return, in 
August, the people murmured, and were commanded to turn 
back and wander in the wilderness. After remaining for some 
time in the vicinity of Kadesh, and making some unsuccessful 
attacks upon the Canaanites, Deut. i.41 sq. they removed and 
commenced that wandering nomadic life which continued for 
the space of more than thirty-seven years; during which time 
they sojourned in different parts of the great desert west of the 
Ghor, (El Ty,) and in the great valley of the Ghor and Araba 
itself, extending their removals in the latter to its southern ex- 
tremity, from mount Hor (Mosera) to Ezion-gaber, and after- 
wards removing again northward, being governed at all times in 
the choice of their stations by a regard to water and _pasturage, 
until, at last, in the first month (April) of the fortieth year from 
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their departure out of Egypt, they found themselves again at 
Kadesh. Moses having given up all hope of penetrating into 
Palestine from the south, on the west of the Dead sea, and be- 
ing probably unwilling to expose the people to a temptation 
which might cause them to murmur a second time against the 
Lord, endeavoured to negotiate a passage through the territory 
of Edom, which comprised mount Seir, the chain which stretch- 
es along the eastern side of the Ghor from the Dead sea to 
Akaba, now known under the names of Djebal, Shera, and 
Hesma. Among the narrow valleys which traverse this abrupt 
chain from west to east, that of the Ghoeyr, described on p. 778 
above, furnishes the only passage that would not be difficult. 
This was, perhaps, the “ king’s way,” by which Moses, aware 
of the difficulty of forcing a passage, requested permission of 
the Edomites to pass, on condition of leaving the fields and 
vineyards untouched, and of purchasing provisions and water 
from the inhabitants. But Edom refused, and ‘came out 
against him with much people and a strong hand.” Num. xx. 
14sq. About this time, also, the Canaanites made hostile demon- 
strations ; and soon after king Arad attacked the Israelites, but 
was defeated, Num. xxi. 1. But the situation of the latter, nev- 
ertheless, was now critical. Unable to force their way in either 
direction, and surrounded in a measure with enemies, the 
Edomites in front towards the east, and the Canaanites and 
Amalekites on the north, and also on the west, if they chose to 
make an attack from that quarter,—no alternative remained for 
the Israelites but to follow again the great valley El Araba 
southwards, towards the Red sea. In this journey Aaron died 
at mount Hor, and they rested again at several stations which 
they had visited in their former nomadic wanderings. Arrived 
at the Red sea, they turned to the left and crossed the ridge 
of mountains to the eastward of Ezion-gaber, where Burckhardt 
remarked, from the opposite coast, that the mountains were low- 
er than elsewhere.8? It was in this part of their route that the 
Israelites were discouraged on account of the way, and suffered 
from serpents, Num. xxi. 5, 6; of which Burckhardt observed 
traces of great numbers on the opposite side of the gulf, and 
some apparently very large.*? He was informed, “that the 
fishermen are much afraid of them, and extinguished their fires 
in the evening before they went to sleep, because the light was 
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known to attract them.” ‘The Israelites then issued into the 
ereat and elevated plains, which are still traversed by the 
Syrian pilgrims in their way to Mecca; and appear to have 
followed northward nearly the same route which is now ta- 
ken by the Syrian Hadj, along the western skirts of this great 
desert, near the mountains of Edom.** On entering these 
plains, Moses received the command, “ Ye have compassed this 
mountain long enough; turn ye northward; ye are to pass 
through the coast of the children of Esau, and they shall be 
afraid of you,” Deut. ii. 3 sq. The same people who had 
successfully repelled the approach of the Israelites from their 
strong western frontier, was alarmed now that they had come 
round upon the weak side of the country. But Israel was or- 
dered ‘not to meddle” with the children of Esau, but merely “ to 
pass through their coast,” and to “buy meat and water of them 
for money,” Deut. ii. 6, in the same manner as the Syrian cara- 
van of Mecca is now supplied by the people of the same moun- 
tains, who meet the pilgrims on the Hadj route. After travers- - 
ing the wilderness on the eastern side of Moab, the Israelites at 
length entered that country, crossing the brook Zered thirty- 
eight years after their first departure from Kadesh, and about 
forty years from the time of their departure out of Egypt. 


In accordance with the views above exhibited, the several 
historical accounts given of the stations of the Israelites in the 
books of Exodus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, from Egypt to 
the Jordan, may be synoptically arranged with the list in Num. 
xxxiil, in the following manner. 


From Eeyrt to Stwatr. 


A. B. 
Exopus xii.—xix. NuMBERS xxxiii. 
From Rameses, xii. 37. From Rameses, verse 3. 
1. Succoth, xii.'37. 1. Succoth, vs. 5. 
2. Etham, xiii. 20. 2. Etham, vs. 6. 
3. Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol 3. Pi-hahiroth, before Migdol, 
and the sea, xiv. 2. vs. 7. 
4. Passage through the Red 4. Passage through the sea, and 
sea, Ex. xiv. 22, and three three days’ march in the 
days’ march into the desert | desert of Etham; verse 8. 


of Shur, Ex. xv. 22. 


84 See p. 778 above. 
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A. B. 
5. Marah, Ex. xv. 23. 5. Marah, vs. 8. 
6. Elim, Ex. xv. 27. 6. Elim, vs. 9. 
7. Encampment by the Red 
sea, vs. 10. 


8. DesertofSin,betweenElim 8. Desert of Sin, vs. 11. 
and mount Sinai, Ex. xvi. 1. 
9. Dophka, vs. 12. 
10. Alush, vs. 13. 
11. Rephidim, no water, Ex. 11. Rephidim, no water, verse 
Vil. eb. 14. : 
12. Desert of Sinai, Ex. xix. 1. 12. Desert of Sinai, vs. 15. 


From Sinai To THE JORDAN. 


A. Bight . 
Numpers x, etc. Deut. NuMBERS xxxiii. 
To the wilderness of Paran. 
13. Taberah, Num. xi. 3. 
14. Kibroth-hattaavah, Num. 14. Kibroth-hattaavah, verse 
xi. 34. 16. 
15. Hazeroth, Num. xi. 35. 15. Hazeroth, vs. 17. 
16. Region of Kadesh, in the 16. Rithmah, by Kadesh, verse 
wilderness of Paran, after 18. 
eleven days of marching, 
Num. xii. 16. xiii. 26. 
Deut. i. 2, 19. 
i7. They turn back from Ka- 17. Rimmon-parez, vs. 19. 
desh, and wander in the 
desert, Num. xiv. 25 sq. 
18. Libnah, vs. 20. 
19. Rissah, vs. 21. 
20. Kehelathah, vs. 22. 
21. Mount Shapher, vs. 23. 
22. Haradah, vs. 24. 
23. Makheloth, vs. 25. 
24. Tahath, vs. 26. 
250; Tarahe vse 27. 
26. Mithcah, vs. 28. 
27. Hashmonah, vs. 29. 
28. Moseroth, vs. 30. 
29. Bene-jaakan, vs. 31. 
30. Hor-hagidgad, vs. 32. 
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A. B. 
31. Jotbathah, vs. 33. 
32. Ebronah, vs. 34. 
33. Ezion-gaber, vs. 35. 

34. Return to Kadesh, Num. 84. Kadesh, the city, vs. 36. 
Xx). 

35. BeerothBeneJaakan, Deut. 

40. 

36. Mount Hor, Num. xx. 22, 36. Mount Hor, vs. 37. 
or Mosera, Deut. x. 6, 
where Aaron died. 

37. Gudgodah, Deut. x. 7. 

38. Jotbath, Deut. x. 7. 

39. The way of the Red sea, 

Num. xxi. 4; by Elath, 

and Ezion-gaber, Deut. 

iO 
40. Zalmonah, vs. 41. 
41. Punon, vs. 42. 

42. Oboth, Num. xxi. 10. 42. Oboth, vs. 43. 

43. Ije-abarim, in the wilder- 43. Te-abarim, or Tim, in the 
ness east of Moab, Num. border of Moab, vs. 44. 
xeiod. 

44. The valley of Zered, Num. 

xxi. 12; or the brook Ze- 
red, after 38 years from 
the first departure from 
Kadesh, Deut. ii. 13, 14. 

45. The brook Arnon, between 
Moab and the Amorites, 

Num. xxi. 13. Deut. ii. 24. 


46. Dibon-gad, verse 45. Now 
Diban; see map. 


* 47. Almon-Diblathaim, vs. 46. 
48. Beer, i. e. well, in the des- 


ert, Num. xxi. 16, 18. 
49. Mattanah, verse 18. 
50. Nahaliel, vs. 19. 
51. Bamoth,in the valley,vs.19. 


52. Summit of Pisgah, put here 52. Mountains of Abarim, near 
for the range of Abarim, mount Nebo, vs. 47. 
of which Pisgah was part, 
Num. xxi. 20. 
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53. By the way of Bashan, to 53. Plains of Moab by Jordan 
the plains of Moab near over against Jericho, vs. 
the Jordan, over against 48. 
Jericho, Num. xxi. 33. 


XXII. 


Postscript. Since the preceding article has been in press, 
the Publishers have concluded to insert the plan of Niebuhr 
referred to on p. 755 above, as illustrating the passage of the 
Israelites through the Red sea. It could not, however, be 
got ready in season for this Number, but will be given with the 
next. 


NOTE. 


AnseLmt Oprra.—Correction. In the article on the sup- 
posed Letter of P. Lentulus, in the April number of this volume, 
page 369, the earliest edition of the works of Anselm, archbish- 
op of Canterbury, is mentioned in the following terms: “The 
book is in quarto, without date, and without the name of the 
place where it was printed; but judging from the form and 
appearance of the type, it would seem to have been executed at 
Paris, about the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the six- 
teenth century.” It is also said that the volume contains two 
books de Imagine Mundi, by Honorius of Autun; to which are 
subjotned two short tracts, one inscribed Invocatio matris virginis 
Marie simul et fil eyus, and the other Ex gestis Anselm: col- 
liguntur forma et mores beate Marve et ejus unici filii Jesu. 

When that article was written, this book, which is exceedingly 
rare in Europe, had not been seen by the writer; and he was 
therefore obliged to rest on the authority of Prof. Gabler. Since 
that time a copy of the book in question has been unexpectedly 
obtained for the library of the Theological Seminary in this 
place; and the Editor is thereby enabled to make a correction 
in respect to a part of the statement quoted above. In this copy, 
the tract of Honorius above-mentioned follows the work of An- 
selm, and makes the end of the volume. At the foot of the last 
page stands the usual notice in the earlier printed books, indica- 
ting that this book was printed at Nuremberg, by Caspar Hochfe- 
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der, and finished March 27, 1491. The other short tracts men- 
tioned above, are printed on a single leaf, which, instead of being 
inserted at the end of the volume, as in the copy referred to by 
Gabler, is here inserted immediately after the title-page, forming 
as it were a sort of dedication of the work,—being a general 
invocation to the virgin and her son, followed by a description of 
their personal character and appearance, as stated on pp. 369, 
373, above. ‘That this is the proper place for the leaf, and that 
it was mis-placed in Gabler’s copy, is evident from the circum- 
stance of the printer’s date and place of abode being put at the 
end of the tract of Honorius. We may thus also easily account 
for Gabler’s oversight, in affirming that the book is without 
date, etc. He sought the notice on the last leaf of his copy, 
of course without finding it; and his eye did not light upon it on 
the preceding leaf. 

The only influence which these circumstances can have upon 
the views and reasonings of that article, is, that if this invocation 
and description were really thus prefixed by Anselm’s editor as _- 
a sort of dedication and introduction, the description, which is 
said to be ex gestis Anselmi, may be supposed to have been 
traditionally circulated as coming from Anselm; though not 
perhaps existing as his in writing, and therefore not inserted in 
the body of his works. 
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657—his account of a famine 
and pestilence in Egypt, 659 
Sq.—commencement of the fa- 
mine, 659—-of the pestilence, 
660—the inhabitants devour hu- 
man flesh, 660—various instan- 
ces of this, 661 sq.—illustration 
of 2K. 6: 24 sq. 661—extract 
from Elmacin, to the same ef- 
fect, 665—murders and assas- 
sinations, 667—immense mor- 
tality, 667—depopulation of the 
towns and villages, 667—route 
to Syria strewed with corpses, 
669—sale of free persons, 669 
—indifference of the people, 
670—state of the Nile in the 
first year, 671—events of the 
second year, 673—scarcity of 
fowls and animals, 673—houses 
deserted, the doors etc. used as 
fuel, 674—estimate of the dead, 
675—earthquake, 676—mounds 
of corpses, 677, 678—state of 
the Nile, 679. 

Abusaid, his Samaritan Arabic 
Version, 721. 

Adjeroud described, 751. 

Akaba, description of, 773 sq.— 
gulf of, 772—-not bifurcated, 
774, 775. 

Alcibiades, anecdotes of, 449. 

Andover, terms of admission to 
the Theol. Sem. 591. | 

Anselmt Opera, 369—correction | 
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201. 
Ararat Mount, description of, 202. 
Athanasius on 1 Tim. 3: 16, p. 36. 
Ayoun Mousa, wells, 760, 


B. 


Baal-zephon, 753. 

Bacchanalia, abolition of at Rome, 
261. 

Bayle, his testimony to Calvin’s 
merits, 544. . 

Bernstorf, Count, (the elder,) min- 
ister of Denmark; his charac- 
ter, 602—approves and under- 
takes the expedition to Arabia, 
603, 650—respects Niebuhr, 
606—approves his project to re- 
turn by land, and causes him to 
visit Cyprus, 618—shews his 
gratitude after his return, 620— 
dismissed, 625. 

Bible, importance of studying it 
in the original, 29J—as an es- 
sential part of a liberal educa- 
tion in connexion with the clas- 
-sics, 725—the study of it tends 
to accomplish the great object 
of education, 725—intended for 
all ages and climes, 726—the 
principle must not be taken in 
the gross, 727—only in this way 
is one introduced to the com- 
plete history of mind, in its two 
great developments, oriental 
and occidental, 728—uses of the 
study of languages, 728—an- 
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cient literature superior to the 
modern, 730—so that of the 
Bible, 731—study of the Bible 
guards against the dangers of 
the classics, 733—present influ- 
ence of the classics on charac- 
ter, 733—on our views of free 
institutions, 734—to be correct- 
ed by the Bible, 735—general 
influence of the classics on men- 
tal culture, 735—give mental 
discipline and furniture, 738— 
so also the Bible in a still high- 
er degree, 739—as seen in the 
scholars of the 17th cent. 740— 
plan of a course of Greek and 
biblical study, 741. 

Biblia Hebraica, ed. Hahn, 407. 

Bir Suez, a well, described, 752. 

Bitter Lakes, situation, 748—for- 
merly connected with the Red 
sea, 734. 

Bruce’s Travels, Niebuhr’s judg- 
ment respecting them, 636— 
general character, 637. 

Books, List of, on the readings of 
1 Tim. 3: 16, p. 52—in English 
theol. literature, 578. 

Burckhardt, compared with Nie- 
buhr, 597—his journey from 
Suez to Mount Sinai, with re- 
marks on the country, 759—de- 
scription of the Ghor, 775, 776 
—of the western Desert 770— 
his letter, 777. 


C. 


Calvin as an interpreter of Scrip- 
ture, 541—his merits generally 
acknowledged, 542—character 
of Lutheran and Reformed ex- 
egesis, 542—testimony of Si- 
mon and Meyer to Calvin, 543— 
of Bayle, 544—Calvin’s Com- 
mentaries on the O. T. 545 

_ —his view of the quotations 
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from the O. T. in the New, 
546—free from doctrinal pre- 
judices, 546—-full of religious 
feeling, 547—-his Commenta- 
ries on the N. T. their ele- 
gance and conciseness of ex- 
pression, 549—their symmetry, 
550—-their nature; doctrinal 
impartiality, 551--exegetical taet, 
555—learning, {557—this not so 
conspicuous as Beza’s, 558— 
familiar with the Roman clas- 
sics, 559—deep christian piety, 
560—specimen from John 3: 1 
sq. 563—conclusion, 567. 

Canal from the Nile to Suez, its 
course, 748—remains of, 748, 
759. 

Catholic Missionaries, see Mis- 
sionaries. 

Chinese idea of the Supreme Be- 
ing, 122. 

Christ, pretended letter of Lentu- 
lus respecting him, 367. 

Chrysostom on 1 Tim. 3: 16, p. 37. 

Classical Lnterature, hints on the 
study of it, and its dangers, by 
Tholuck, 494—importance of 
the study of it in general, 290 
—especially in connexion with 
the Bible, 728 sq.—in this way 
the dangers of it avoided, 733 
—present influence of the clas- 
sics on character and general 
literature, 733—on our political 
views, 734—to be corrected by 
the study of the Bible, 735— 
general influence of the classics 
on mental culture, 735—give 
mental discipline and furniture, 
738—-objections to studying 
mere extracts, 740—Plan of a 
course of study in Greek, 741. 

Clysma, i. q. Kolsum, 753. 

Corpus Scriptor. Byzant. cur. Nie- 
buhr, 408, 596, 
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Correspondence, Foreign, ~ Letter 
from Rev. E. Smith to Prof. 
Stuart, 201—from Prof. Tho- 
luck to the Editor, 204, 206— 
From Prof. Hahn to the Editor, 
405—from Prof. Pusey to the 
Editor, 585—-from M. Merle 
D’Aubigné to Rev. Mr. Proud- 
fit, 587, 589, 

Credner, der Prophet Joel iiber- 
setzt, 408. 

Criticism, biblical, Works on, 582. 

Cynics, 276. 

Cyril of Alex. on 1 Tim. 3: 16, p. 
38. 


D. 


Daniel, work on the authority of, 
by Hengstenberg, 312. 

Dead Sea, connected with the Red 
sea, 775. 

Desert of Shur or Etham, 760—of 
Sin, 764—of Sinai, 765—of Pa- 
ran, 789—of Zin, 791—of Ka- 
desh, 786, 791—south of Pales- 
tine; east of the Ghor, 778—west 

_of the Ghor, 780—E] Ty, 781. 


E 


Earthquake in Egypt, 676. 

Eclecticism, its origin, 273. 

Ecstasy, prophetic, see under Pro- 
phecy. 

Education, object of, to perfect the 
mind, etc. 725. 

Egypt, famine and pestilence in, 
see Abd-allatif. See also Isra- 
elites. 

Elanitic gulf, 772, 773. 

Elim, 762. 

England, see Theological Educa- 
tion and Theological Literature. 

English College at Rome, 398. 

Epicureans, 276. 

Epistle to the Hebrews, see He- 
brews. 

Etham, perhaps i. q. Adjeroud, 751. 
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Eutropius, mentioned in the epis- 
tle of Lentulus, 378. 

Exodus of the Israelites, 743 sq. 
See Israelites. 

Exion-gaber, 792. 


F. 


Famine in Egypt, see Abd-allatif. 

Festiwals of the Heathen, polluted, 
443. 

Forskaal, appointed to the Arabian 
expedition, 651, 654—general 
character of, 607—character of 
his neglected works, 608—his 
memory insulted by Linneus, 
608—anecdote of him, 652— 
dies at Yerim, 612—his works 
published by Niebuhr, 628. 

G. 


Geneva, Theological Seminary; 
587—course of lectures for the 
summer of 1832, p. 589. 

German Universities; see Theolo- 
gical Education in England. 

Gesentus, his view of Servant of 
Jehovah, 327, 535—notice of his 
works on the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch and Literature, 681—sup- 
poses the Pentateuch to be later 
than Moses, 688—this opinion 
refuted, 689 sq. 

Ghor, El, 773, 775. 

Goshen, land of, where situated, 
744—general character of, 747 
—cities of, 749. ' 

Grammar, importance of gram- 
matical knowledge ,of a lan- 
guage, 293 sq. 

Greck Language, Hints on the 
Study of, 290—necessary for a 
theologian, 291—two ways of 
learning language, 292—how 
far it can be learned by study, 
293—lexicons and grammarg 
mere helps in the absence of 
vernacular knowledge, 294 
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study only goes to make good 
this absence, 294—insufficient 
mode of study in this country, 
297—students hurried over 
much ground, but not thor- 
oughly taught, 298—graduates 
of colleges lamentably deficient 
in Greek, 299—remedy, 302— 
colleges fail in the objeet for 
which they were instituted, 303 
—case of students in theological 
seminaries, 305—not necessary 
that all ministers should be lin- 
guists, 307—but all who begin, 
should drink deeply, 308. 

Gregory Nyssen. on 1 Tim. 3: 16, 
p. 36. 

Griesbach on 1 Tim. 3: 16, p. 24, 
26—his text current in England, 
583. 

Gulfs of the Red sea, 772. 

Gurney, J. J. on the canonical au- 
thority of the Hebrews, 409— 
character of the article and of 
his works, 409—his liberal views 
and wider influence, 410. 


H. 
Hadeln, the native province of 
Niebuhr, its character, 598. 
Hahn, Prof. Letter.to the Editor, 
405—Biblia Hebraica, 407. 
Harms, Pastoral Theologie, 590. 
Haven, Von, appointed to the Ara- 
bian expedition, 603, 650, 653— 
unfitness, 603—general charac- 
ter, 606—dies at Mocha, 612. 
Fleathenism, nature and moral in- 
fluence of, 81, 246, 441—Intro- 
duction, object, 81—origin of| 
heathenism, 84—as stated by | 
Paul, 85—by Theophilus, 87— 
by Athanasius, 88—by Philas- 
trius, 88——declension from 
higher knowledge, 89—primi- 
tive condition of man, 119— 
transition from monotheism to 
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polytheism, 91—-origin of paint- 
ings and statues of the gods, 93 
—estimate of heathenism by the 
heathen, 95—-by Xenophanes, 
97—Socrates, 98—Plato, 101— 
Dionys. Halic. 104—Seneca, 106 
—Plutarch, 106—motives for 
supporting heathenism, 107—in- 
difference, 108—story of Thes- 
pesius, 109—aristocratic feeling, 
111—so Strabo, 111—Polybius, 
113—mistaken piety, 114—so 
Plutarch and the New Platonists, 
115—character of polytheism in 
general, 246—want of unity and 
energy, 246, 247—arose from 
deification of nature, 247—char- 
acter of the Grecian religion, 
249—of the Roman, 255—in- 
fluence of Numa, 256—influ- 
ence of religion in the Roman 
army, 260—cause of the aboli- 
tion of the Bacchanalia, 261— 
Superstition and unbelief, 263— 
remarks of Plutarch, 265—er- 
rors of the age next after Christ, 
272—eclecticism, 273—traits of 
Proclus, 275—Epicureans and 
Cynics, 276—New Platonists, 
277—Stoics, 278—infidelity of 
Pliny, 279—of Strabo and Poly- 
bius, 281—of Seneca, 282—in- 
crease of superstition, priests, 
etc. 284—of vice and licentious- 
ness, 285—Christianity of that 
age tinctured with superstition, 
289—a distinction to be made, 
289—Sensuality of heathenism, 
441—festivals full of pollution, 
443—account of by Clement of 
Alexandria, 444—indecent im- 
ages, 446—indecent exposures 
of the person, 447—injurious to 
matrimony, 448—anecdotes of 
Alcibiades, 449—effects on the 
Greek poets, 451—artists, 452— 
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orators, 453—philosophers, So- 
crates and Plato, 453—public 
courtezans, 454—-Aspasia and 
Phryne, 455—-pederastia of 
the Greeks, 457—-prostitution 
as a part of heathen worship, 
457—bestiality, 459—-compar- 
ative purity of morals in an- 
cient Rome, 459—not without 
exceptions,460—-degeneracy and 
profligacy under the emperors, 
46i1—the vices of heathenism 
justified by appeals to their gods, 
463—native impotency of hea- 
then religions, 465—historical 
view, 466—Christianity alone a 
universal religion, 466—Hea- 
thenism incapable of developing 
either natural or individual char- 
acter, 468—nor the intellectual 
powers, 469—nor the powers of 
the will, 470—nor the feelings, 
47\1—nor the powers of the soul, 
472—Christianity first abolished 
slavery, 474—-slaves among the 
Greeks, 475—among the Ro- 
mans, 476—Influence of hea- 
thenism on the female sex, 478 
—marriage,479—Plutarch’sidea 
of it, 480—training of children, 
483—object of education politi- 
cal, 484—want of humanity in 
heathenism, 488—human sacri- 
fices, 489—Results, preeminence 


of christian Love, 492—Hints | 


on the study of classical litera- 
ture, 494. 


Hebrews, Epistle to the ; canonical | 
authority’of, 411—Was Paul the 


author? grounds of evidence ; 
testimony of Peter, 412—analo- 
gy of the epistles of Peter and 
the Hebrews, 414—do. of the 


two epistles of Peter, 417—ec- | 


clesiastical tradition,417—Greek 
and oriental churches unani- 
mous, 418—Eusebius in partic- 
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ular, 419—so most of the Latin 
fathers, 420—Internal evidence; 
personal circumstances, 420— 
mind of the writer, 421—ar- 
rangement and characteristic 
particulars, 422—doubts as to 
style, 425—Origen, 425—com- 
parison with Paul’s acknowl- 
edged writings, 426—Results, 
429—Canonical authority, inde- 
pendent of Paul’s being the au- 
thor, 480—written during the 
apostolic age, 430—quoted by 
Clement of Rome; examples, 
430—other evidences, 433—ad- 
dressed to the church in Pales- 
tine, 434—-meaning of the word 
Hebrews, 435—sent probably to 
the church at Jerusalem, 436— 
doctrinal excellence, 438. 

Heliopolis, situation of, 746, 753. 

Heil, Father, discourages Niebuhr, 
624. 

Henderson, Dr E. on the various 
readings in 1 Tim. 3: 16, p. 1— 
remarks on Sir I. Newton’s 
tract, 4.---See Various Readings. 

Hengstenberg, Prof. on the nature 
of prophecy, 189—remarks up- 
on his Christology, 310—his 
work on Daniel, 312—Interpre- 
tation of Isa. 52: 13—c. 53, p. 
310, 499. 

Heroépolis, i. y. Rameses, 746, 750. 

Hor, Mount, 779, 788. 

Horeb, 768. 


I. 


Ignatius on 1 Tim. 3: 16, p. 36. 
‘Inspiration, what is it? 222— 
Lowth’s view of it, 228. 
Interpretation of the Scriptures; is 
it like that of other books? 124 
—every person by nature an in- 
terpreter, 125—the principles of 
interpretation depend on nature, 
127—the Bible a_ revelation, 
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therefore intelligible, 129—-was 
intelligible to the Jews without 
study, 131—intelligible to us 
when, by study, we have placed 
ourselves in the same situation, 
132—art of interpretation a most 
simple one, 133——-objections an- 
swered, 133 sq.—Works on, 582. 
of Isaiah 52: 13—c. 53, 
p. 310, 499—this passage often 
quoted in N. T. 312—Historical 
view,J ewish interpretation most- 
ly Messianic, 314—other Jewish 
interpretations, and  applica- 
tions of 57" 33¥, 320 sq.—in- 
terpretation of the passage by 
Christians ; mostly Messianic, 
323—other christian interpreta- 
tions, 325 sq.—subject of the 
prophecy, 829—contents and 
order of the prediction, 330— 
Interpretation of 52: 13—53: 9, 
p. 331 sq.—do. of 538: 10—12, 
p- 499 sq.--Tvanslation, 510 
—Arguments against the Mes- 
slanic interpretation considered, 
512—do. in favour of do. 517— 
do. against other interpretations, 
524—against the whole Jewish 
people as the subject, 535—or 
the pious part of the same, 533 
—or the collective body of the 
prophets, 535. 
of 2 Pet. 1: 19 sq. 169, 
240—of Jer. 20: 7 sq. 225. 
Israel, kingdom of, see Ten Tribes. 
Israelites, their exodus out of Egypt, 
743 sq.—route to the Red sea, 
750—passage of the Red sea, 
753—route to mount Sinai, 758 
—Marah, 761—Elim, 762—en- 
campment by the sea, 7638— 
Dophka and Alush, 764—Reph- 
idim, 765——Sinai and desert of 
Sinai, 765—From Sinai to Mo- 
ab, 771 sq.—Sinai to Kadesh, 


HI. 


783—return again to Kadesh, 
785—their nomadic character, 
787—general summary, 792. 


J. 


Joel, der Prophet, von Credner, 
408. 

Jordan, anciently flowed into the 
Dead sea, 775, 777. 

Journeyings of the Israelites, see 
Israelites. 


K. 

Kadesh, 785—desert of, 786—sit- 
uation of, 791. 

Kolsum, the ancient Clysma, 753. 

L. 

Lentulus, Publius, his pretended 
letter respecting the personal ap- 
pearance of Christ, 367—trans- 
lation, 368—editions and manu- 
scripts, 369—original in Latin, 
373—Arguments against its au- 
thenticity ; diversity in the in- 
scription, 376—no such person 
as Lentulus ever existed, 380— 
list of proconsuls, 381—of pro- 
curators, 382—historical argu- 
ment; no such epistle ever men- 
tioned, 384—internal evidence, 
style etc. 387—general scope, 
388— incongruity of the descrip- 
tion of Christ, 389—probable 
‘origin of the epistle, 392. 

Lexicons, characteristics of a good 
one, 292—mere helps in the ab- 
sence of vernacular knowledge, 
294, 

Last of Books, see Books.—Of sta- 
tions of the Israelites, 794. 

Enterary Notices, 215, 407, 590. 

Literature, see Theological, Clas- 
sical, and Samaritan Literature. 

Liturgia Damascena, what, 721. 

Lowth, his view of inspiration, 228. 

Lnitheran and Reformed exegesis, 
542. 
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M. his father, 598 sq.—C 
sq.—Corpus 

Marah, 761. =~ =| Scriptor. Byzant, 408, 596. 
Mayer Prof, Tobias, instructs Nie- |, Carsten, Life of, by his son, 


buhr, 605—his character, 405— 
his mode of instruction, 609. 
Merle D’ Aubigné, Letters to Rev. 

J. Proudfit, 587, 589. 

Michaelis, J. D. suggests the expe- 
dition to Arabia, 598, 602—his 
original plan of it, 602, 650— 
proposes Von Haven, 603, 650, 
653—Niebuhr, 603, 652, 653— 
Forskaal, 651, 654—account of 
his ‘ Questions,’ 621, 649, 655— 
instance of his levity, 656. 

Migdol, perhaps i.g. Bir Suez, 
752. 

Misr, the former capital of Egypt, 
660. 

Missionaries, catholic, trained at 
Rome, 401—at Naples, 402— 
catholic missionaries at Bagdad, 
617. 

Mortality in Egypt, 675. See Abd- 
allatif. 

Mount Seir, situation, character, 
and present divisions, 777. 

Sinat, general character of 
the region, and approach, 765 
—altitude, 767—convent of, 
767—Djebe! Mousa and Cath- 
erine, 768—valleys around it, 
769— identity of it, 770.—Penin- 
sula, character of, 772. 

N. 

Naples, catholic missionary es- 
tablishment at, 402. 

Nazarenes, who they were, 388. 

New Platonists, see under Heath- 
enism. 

Newton Sir Isaac, Tract on the 
readings of 1 Tim. 3: 16, p. 4. 
See Various Readings. 

Niebuhr, B. G. sketch of his life, 
594—literary labours, 595, 596 
—his biographical account of 


593 sq.---Introductory remarks 
on his character, 593--reasons for 
hisaccuracy, 597—his birth, 598 
—his childhood, 599—studies 
surveying, 600—goes to Bremen 
and Hamburg, 600—to Gottin- 
gen, 601—origin of the Arabian 
expedition, 602, (see Michaelis 
and Bernstorf,)—plan of it ex- 
tended, 603, 651—Michaelis 
commissioned to propose the 
travellers, 603, 650, 652—pro- 
poses Von Haven, 603, 650, 653 
——Niebuhr, 603, 652, 653—For- 
skaal, 651, 654—interview of 
Kastner with Niebuhr, 603— 
the latter is accepted, 604—stu- 
dies under Mayer, 605—is made 
lieutenant of engineers, 606— 
character of his companions; 
Von Haven, 606—Forskaal, 607 
—Cramer and Bauernfeind, 608 
—Voyage from Copenhagen to 
Marseilles and Malta, 608 sq.— 
stay at these places, 610—Con- 
stantinople and Egypt, 611— 
visits Mt. Sinai, 611—voyage 
from Suez to Arabia, and tra- 
vels there, 611, 612—death of 
Von Haven and Forskaal, 612 
—embarks for Bombay, 613— 
death of his other companions, 
6138—himself rescued by ex- 
treme moderation in diet, 613— 
his remarks on the sickness and 
death of his companions, 613— 
residence at Bombay, and re- 
ception by the English, 614— 
returns from Bombay by way 
of Persepolis, 616—character of 
these ruins, and their effect on 
Niebuhr, 616—returns to Bas- 
sora, and thence to Aleppo, 617 
—catholic missionaries at Bag- 
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dad, 617—visits Cyprus and 
Palestine, 618—proceeds to 
Constantinople, 618—thence by 
land over Warsaw and Gottin- 
gen to Copenhagen, 619—small 
expences of the expedition, 
620—first plan for publishing 
his works, 621—account of Mi- 
chaelis’ ‘ Questions, 621, 649, 
655—Niebuhy’s remarks on this 
point, 622—discouraged from 
publishing his astronomical ob- 
servations by Father Hell, 624 
—the Danish government cause 
the plates for his works to be 
engraved, 625——his Description 
of Arabia, 625—French trans- 
lation of it unsuccessful, 626— 
arrival of a Mohammedan am- 
bassador, 626—Niebuhr derives 
information from him as to Af- 
rica, 627—-wishes to travel in 
Africa, 627—his marriage, 628 
—his Travels, vol. I, 628—-pub- 
lishes Forskaal’s works, 628— 
his Travels, vol. IJ, 629—re- 
moves to Meldorf, 630—losses 
and troubles, 631—his life at 
Meldorf, 632 sq.—his judgment 
of Bruce’s Travels, 636—cor- 
respondence with Dr. Russell, 
637—with Rennell and De Sa- 
cy, 638—-propositions from Eng- 
Jand to publish the third vol. of 
his. Travels, 640—his corres- 
pondence with Von Zach, and 
publication of his observations, 
641—duties of his office, 642 
—becomes blind, 642—-and 
lame, 645—his death, 646— 
and character, 647. 

Nile, state of its waters during the 
years of famine and pestilence, 
671, 679—spoken of as the sea, 
669. 

Numa Pompilius, his influence on 
the religion of Rome, 256. 
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O. 
Origen, his judgment on the Epis- 
tle to the:Hebrews, 425. 
dd 


Paran, desert of, 789—Mount, 790. 
Paul, author of the Epistle to the 


Hebrews, 412 sq. 


Peninsula of mount Sinai, descrip- 


tion of, 772. 


Pentateuch, Hebrew, supposed by 


Gesenius to be later than the 
time of Moses, 688—but it came 
from the hand of Moses, 689— 
Evidence of this; internal, 689 
—other books of Scripture as- 
sert it, 690—indirect evidence, 
693—Jewish history, 696—uni- 
versal tradition,696—Objections 
considered ; language, 697— 
style and conformation, 699— 
anecdote of Wolf, 700—denial 
of prophecy, 701—later addi- 
tions, 702—extravagant claims 
of defenders, 703—Septuagint 
differs from the Hebrew and 
agrees with the Samaritan, 711 
—in what particulars, 711—al- 
leged grounds of this differ- 
ence, 712 sq.—probably differ- 
ent recensions before the exile, 
714—reasons for this hypothe- 
sis, 715—various readings in 
great number, but of little con- 
sequence, 717. 

, Samaritan, in the He- 
brew language with Samaritan 
letters, 720-—first notices of it, 
681—manuscripts, 682—con- 
tests respecting it, 684—-Gese- 
nius’s labours upon it, 685— 
his classification of the various 
readings, 685—his views of its 
origin and antiquity, 686—may 
be older than the exile, 703— 
even from the time of Jeroboam, 
710—its authority, 710—Sep- 
tuagint departs from the Hebrew 
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and harmonizes with the Sama- 
ritan, 711. See Pentatewch, He- 
brew. 

Persepolis, 616, 635, 637. 

Pestilence in Egypt, see Abd-allatif. 

Peter’s testimony to the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, 412—genuineness 
of 2 Peter from comparison of 
passages, 416. 

Petra, 779. 

Physical Culture, importance of it 
on general principles, 174 sq.— 
sound health necessary to a stu- 
dent, 177—evil consequences of 
ill health, 177—ill health often 
a degraded and depressed state, 
178—often a sinful state, 179— 
fundamental laws of nature, 180 
—necessity of action to the 
health of the body, and the good 
effects of it, 181—cause of the 
health of the ancients, 183— 
temperance, 183—no physician 
in early Rome, 184——-neglect of 
physical culture the cause of 
most diseases, 185—remedy, 188 
--effects of exercise on the circu- 
lation, 190——on the respiration, 
191—on the skin, 191—on the 
muscular system, 192—on the 
nerves, 192—on the digestive or- 
gans, 193—proper system of ex- 
ercise, 195—should not be daily 
less than two and a half hours, 
196—best time for exercise, 
197—conclusion, 198. 

Pithom, i. g. Patoumos, 750. 

Plato, see under Heathenism. 

Plutarch, see under Heathenism. 

Polybius, see under Heathenism. 

Polytheism, general character of, 
246. 

Porson on 1 Tim. 3: 16, p. 18. 

Proclus, traits of his life, 275. 

Proconsuls of Syria, list of, 381. 

Procurators of Judea, list of, 382. 
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Propaganda Fidei, 398—reports 
of, 401—missionary operations, 
and Thibetian version of the 
Bible, 401. 

Prophecy, Nature of, 189-—former 
view, that the prophets were in 
a state of consciousness, 140— 
not correct, 141—-were uncon- 
scious, 141—were in an ecstasy, 
143—definition of prophetic 
ecstasy, 144—communications 
made to them intuitively, by in- 
ternal perception or vision, 145 
—consequences, 148—prophets 
do not always represent events 
in all their relations and con- 
nexions, 148—every thing ap- 
peared to them in the present, 
150—hence want of precision in 
the use of tenses, 151—and the 
distance of time was unknown, 
151—how the true succession 
of events is then to be deter- 
mined, 155—prophets received 
their revelations in images or 
pictures, i. e. figures, 157—_How 
is figure to be distinguished from 
reality ? by comparing the ful- 
filment, 160——by distinct refer- 
ence to former events, 163—the 
prophets must not be made to 
contradict themselves, etc. 163— 
Necessary obscurity of prophe- 
cy, 166—felt by the prophets 
and apostles, 168—interpretation 
of éxthvore, 2 Pet. 1: 19 sq. 169— 
motives for this obscurity, 170— 
Dramatic character of prophecy, 
172—Symbolic actions mostly 
internal, not external, 173— 
Supplement by Prof. Stuart, 217 
prophecy intelligible both to the 
prophets and those whom they 
addressed, 218—prophets were 
not unconscious, 221——what was 
ecstasy, and what inspiration ? 
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223—appeal to Jer. 20:7 sq. 225 
--to Paul, 226--opinionof Lowth, 
228—distinction between true 
and false prophets, 229—-remarks 
on alleged obscurity, and rea- 
sons for it, 232 sq.—interpreta- 
tion of 2 Pet. 1: 19 sq. 240. 

Pusey, Rev. EK. B. on Theol. Ed- 
ucation in England, 569—Theol. 
Literature in do, 576—Letter to 
the Editor, 585. 


Questions, for oriental travellers, 
by Michaelis, 621, 649. 

Quotations in the N. T. from the 
Old, Calvin’s view of them, 546. 

R. 

Rameses, situation of, i. q. Hero- 
opolis, 746, 750. 

Readings, see Various Readings. 

Recent Publications, 215, 407, 578 
sq. 590. 

Red Sea, its form and character 
near Suez, 753—anciently of a 
higher level and extended fur- 
ther north, 754—-fordable at 
Suez, 754—the ford sometimes 
dangerous, 755— Passage of the 
Israelites at Suez, 753—circum- 
stances of the passage, 754— 
could not have passed else- 
where, 756—encampment by, 
763—direction of its two gulfs, 
172. 

Reiske, should have been sent to 
Arabia, 603-—remarks on his 
character and learning, 628— 
Niebuhy’s opinion of his learn- 
ing, 628. 

Rephidim, 765. 

Reynolds, Dr E. on physical cul- 
ture, 174 sq. 

| Roman University, 394. 

Rosenmurller, Notice of his Com- 

pendium, 210. 
Ss 


Sabeans, story of the, 659, 
Samaria, origin of the name, 709. 


Faden FP: 


Samaritan Laterature, version of 
the Pentateuch in the later dia- 
lect, 720—another in the Sama- 
ritan Arabic, 721-—-literature 
cultivated in Europe, 721— 
hymns, 721—specimen, 723— 
theology of the Samaritans, 721, 
722. 


Pentateuch, see Pentateuch. 

Samaritans, their origin and histo- 
ry, 704 sq.—name first given 
after the deportation of the ten 
tribes, 709—offer to assist the 
Jews in rebuilding the temple, 
709—build one in Gerizim, 710 
—later accounts, 710—have 
ever had the Pentateuch, 710— 
their versions of it, 720—their 
literature, 721—hymns, 721 sq. 
—their theology, 721, 722. See 
also Pentateuch. 

Scriptures, see Bible. 

Sea, see Dead Sea and Red Sea. 

Seir, see Mount Seir. 

Seminario Romano, 397. 

Seneca, see under Heathenism. 

Sensuality of Heathenism, 441. 

Septuagint Pentateuch, differs 
from the Hebrew, 711. See 
further in Pentateuch.—Ac- 
count of Goshen, 74. 

Serbal, Mount, 770. 

Servant of Jehovah, variously ap- 
plied, 320, 518, 525, 535. 

Sheba, situation of, 660. 

Shur, desert of, 760. 

Sin, desert of, 764. 

Sinai, see Mount Sinai. 

Smith, Rev. E. Letter to Prof. Stu- 
art, 201. 

Socrates, see under Heathenitsm. 

Stoics, 278. 

Stations of the Israelites, list of, 
794. 

Stowe, Prof. C. E. on the study of 
the Bible in connexion with the 
classics, 724. See Bible. 

Strabo, see under Heathenism. 
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Stuart, Prof. Remarks on 1 Tim. 
3: 16, p. 57.—On the interpre- 
tation of Scripture, 124 sq.— 
On the alleged obscurity of 
prophecy, 217—Notice of Ro- 
senmueller’s Compendium, 210 
Hints on the Study of the Greek 
Language, 290—on the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch and Literature, 
681. 

Study, see Bible and Greek Lan- 
guage. 

Succoth, 751. 

Suez, how situated, 753—descrip- 
tion of the sea around it, 753. 


T. 

Tennis in Egypt, where situated, 
678. 

Ten Tribes, history of from their 
separation, 704—had the Pen- 
tateuch, etc. in common with 
the Jews, 705 sq. 

Theodoret on 1 Tim. 3: 16, p. 38. 

Theological Education in Italy, 
394—Roman university and 
courses of Lectures, 394—hin- 
drances to the professors, 396 
—Seminario Romano, 397— 
colleges of the different nations, 
398—Propaganda Fidei, 398— 
reports of, 401—missionary op- 
erations and Thibetian version 
of the Bible, 401.—missionary 
establishment at Naples, 402— 
—character of the Roman poli- 
ey, 402—of the catholic relig- 
ion, 403— influence of the cere- 
momial, 405. 

in England, 569—char- 

acter of the English universities, 

as compared with the German, 
569—no course of professional 
study at them, 570—this defi- 
ciency compensated by general 
christian instruction, 570—de- 
fects of the German system, 572 


Sil 


—most theol. professors in Eng- 

land also fellows of colleges, 

574—English divines write on- 

ly in time of need, 574, 576, 

German ones because they"have 

something to communicate, 

575, 576—danger of creating 

schools in Germany, 575. 

Literature in England," 576 
—-standard works highly priz- 
ed, 577—influence of the uni- 
versities, 577—-Ecclesiastical 
History, 578—Apologetics, 580 
——Interpretation and criticism, 
582—Doctrinal theology, 584. 

—— Seminary, see Andover and 
Geneva. 

Thespesius, story of, 109. 

Tholuck on Heathenism, 80, 246, 
441—Hints on the study of the 
classics, 494.—Letters to the 
Editor, 204, 206.—Theological 
education in Italy, 394—Calvin 
as an Interpreter of Scripture, 
541. 

Translation of Isa. 52: 13—c. 53, 
p- 510. 


Ue 
Umbilianimi, 249. 
Universities, Roman, 394—charac- 
ter of the English, and compar- 
ison with German, 569 sq.—ef- 
fect on the literature, 577. See 
Theological Education in Eng- 
land. 


Ve 

Valley, see Wady. 

Various Readings in 1 Tim. 3: 16, 
p- 1.—importance of the pas- 
sage, 2—Sir I. Newton’s tract, 
4—history of it, 4, 5—remarks 
on it, 6 sq.—External evidence’ 
as to the various readings, 14— 
Reading 0, ms. evidence, 15— 
versions, 17—fathers, 21—edi- 
tions, 22—Reading os, ms. evi- 
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dence, 22—versions, 25—fath-| of the Hebrew Pentateuch, and 

ers, 25—editions, 26—Reading| Old Test. at large, 716—of com- 

0g, ms. evidence, 26—ver-| paratively little importance, 717. 

sions, 32—fathers, 35—editions, 

40—Results, 43—Internal evi- W. 

dence, 44—Results, 51—List of | Wady Saba Byar, 748—Abu Suair, 
~ Books, 52—Supplementary ar-| 749—Tia, 757—Ghirondel, 762 

ticle by Prof. Stuart on the in-| —Taybe, 763—el Skeikh, 764 

ternal evidence, 57—reading 6,| Feiran or Faran, 764—-El Ghor 

58—reading 6s, 6l—the rela-| and El Araba, 775, 776— 

tive does not always agree in| Ghoeyr, 778—Gharendel, 776, 

gender with its antecedent, 62) 779—-Wady Mousa, 779. 

—other anomalies, 64—reading | Wanderings of the Israelites, see 

9206, 72—20¢ with or without| Israelites. 

the article, 72 sq.——Results, 77. | Wetste on 1 Tim. 3: 16, p. 15, 23. 

—- = in the Samaritan and | Wilderness, see Desert. 

Hebrew Pentateuch, 635, 716— | Wolf, Prof. anecdote of, 700. 

Gesenius’ classification of them, 

685—of the Septuagint as com- Z. 

pared with the Hebrew, 711— | Zin, desert of, 790. 
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